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PART  II   CONTINUED. 

FROM    THE    NORMAN    CONQUEST    TILL    THE    DEATH    OP    KING 

JOHN. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

AB  ANNO  I  I76  AD  ANNUM  I  l8l. 

i.  King  discharges  the  clergy  and  religious  from  his  secular  courts. 
The  ground  of  their  claim  considered. 

2.  Authority  of  princes  in  matters  of  religion :  the  ground  of  that  authority. 

3.  Objections  against  that  authority  considered. 

4.  Difference  between  churches  considered  as  pure  spiritual  societies  and 
national  bodies,  and  their  inherent  and  acquired  rights. 

5.  Supremacy  of  princes  and  original  rights  of  the  church  consistent. 

6.  The  court  of  Rome  pretends  to  assert  the  liberty  of  the  clergy.  The 
intention  of  that  court  therein. 

7.  The  authority  of  kings  said  not  to  extend  to  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
The  danger  of  that  principle.  The  clergy  of  England  just  to  the  rights  of 
the  crown.     The  true  ground  of  the  papal  usurpation. 

8.  Some  reflections  on  the  ill  conduct  of  the  kings  of  England.  The  ill 
effects  thereof. 

9.  The  court  of  Rome  makes  a  general  assault  upon  the  civil  power. 
The  emperor  forced  to  make  his  peace  with  pope  Alexander.  The  circum- 
stances thereof. 

io.  Some  reflections  on  that  agreement.  The  pope  transported  with 
his  success. 

11.  Lewis  king  of  France  comes  in  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury:  his 
bounty  to  the  monks. 

12.  The  kings  of  England  and  France  make  peace  ;  agree  upon  an  ex- 
pedition to  Palestine. 

13.  A  contest  betwixt  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  monks  of 
St.  Augustin's  :  the  occasion  thereof. 

14.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  legate  pretends  to  an  authority  in 
the  dioceses  of  other  bishops  in  the  first  instance.  The  present  state  of  the 
western  princes. 

15.  A  council  held  at  Rome.  The  bishops  of  England  &c.  summoned 
thereunto.     The  use  the  court  of  Rome  makes  of  the  favours  of  princes. 
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i 6.  The  proceedings  of  the  aforesaid  council.  Pope  Alexander  puts  an 
oath  of  fealty  on  the  German  bishops.  That  oath  taken  from  the  feudal  law. 

17.  The  canons  of  that  council  destructive  to  the  rights  of  princes. 

18.  That  council  pronounces  those  to  be  heretics  who  oppose  their  designs. 

19.  The  controversy  betwixt  seculars  and  religious  revives.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  represents  to  the  court  of  Rome  the  mischiefs  of 
exempting  the  religious  from  the  authority  of  their  bishops. 

20.  The  mischiefs  which  fell  upon  the  clergy  by  their  exemptions  from 
the  secular  power. 

31.  Some  instances  thereof  given  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

22.  Pope  Alexander's  displeasure  against  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
for  asserting  the  rights  of  the  crown. 

23.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  asserts  the  rights  of  the  parochial 
clergy  to  tithes  against  the  Cistercian  monks;  commands  them  to  pay  tithes. 

Henry  II.  *•  J~)URING  the  stay  of  the  aforesaid  legate  in  England 
1 1 76.  the  old  dispute  about  the  liberty  of  the  clergy  was  brought 
under  consideration ;  and,  whatever  end  the  king  and  the 
contending  parties  for  the  rights  of  the  two  archbishops  might 
have  in  bringing  over  the  legate,  the  settlement  of  the  eccle- 
siastic liberty  according  to  the  schemes  of  the  court  of  Rome 
seems  to  have  been  the  thing  which  that  court  had  in  view  in 
sending  over  that  prelate.  And,  as  this  appears  to  have  been 
the  great  errand,  so  the  chief  remains  we  have  of  this  embassy 
is  an  agreement  betwixt  the  king  and  the  legate,  which  con- 
sists of  these  four  following  articles. 

First,  that  no  clergyman  for  the  time  to  come  should  be 
carried  in  person  before  any  secular  judge  for  any  crime  or 
transgression,  unless  for  abuses  of  the  forest,  or  for  such  ser- 
vices as  by  reason  of  some  fee  they  owed  to  the  king  or  other 
secular  lords. 

Secondly,  the  king  covenants  that  he  would  not  keep  any 
archbishopric,  bishopric,  or  abbey  in  his  hands  above  a  year, 
unless  there  was  an  apparent  necessity  thereof1. 

Thirdly,  it  was  agreed  that  such  persons  as  should  confess 
or  be  convicted  of  having  killed  a  clergyman  should  be 
punished  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop. 

Fourthly,  that  a  clergyman  should  not  be  obliged  to  defend 
himself  by  duel2. 

1  [See  before,  II,  iv,  3,  note  4.]  ecclesiastics,  who  should  confess  or 

2  M.  Paris,  an.  11 76,  p.  132,  ed.  be  convicted  of  the  crime  before  the 
Wats.  [In  R.  Dicet.  col.  591,  592,  king's  justiciary  in  the  presence 
the  third  article  is  that  murderers  of  of  the  bishop  or  his  official,  besides 
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If  what  has  been  already  said  had  not  enabled  us  to  account  Henry  II. 
for  the  reason  of  this  transaction,  one  who  considers  the  pro-  1 176. 
vision  which  the  gospel  has  made  for  preserving  the  rights  of 
the  secular  power,  and  the  obedience  which  the  first  Christians 
paid  to  the  worst  of  princes,  or  the  grounds  upon  which 
Christianity  was  admitted  as  the  religion  of  states  and  king- 
doms, and  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  it  from  their  fa- 
vours and  encouragement,  would  stand  amazed  at  an  attempt 
to  discharge  the  clergy  from  the  laws  of  the  state ;  and  much 
more  to  find  this  claim  founded  on  a  pretended  grant  of 
Christ,  who  declared  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and 
both  lived  and  died  a  great  example  of  the  doctrine  which  he 
had  delivered ;  and,  which  is  stranger  still,  that  devoting 
men  to  the  service  of  religion  should  exempt  them  from  the 
duties  of  it,  and  an  authority  to  publish  the  gospel  discharge 
them  from  the  subjection  which  their  holy  function  obliged 
them  to  preach  to  all  the  world. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  our  Saviour  appointed  an  order  of 
men  to  make  the  will  of  God  known  to  the  world,  and  to 
publish  the  terms  on  which  he  will  pardon  our  sins,  accept 
our  services  here,  and  reward  us  when  this  life  is  done,  and 
gave  them  commission  to  convey  this  authority  to  others ; 
and  it  is  beyond  all  question  that  this  is  a  power  different 
from  that  which  God  has  given  to  princes,  and  such  as  they 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away  nor  assume  to  themselves. 
And  those  who  are  thus  commissioned  by  Christ  are  under 
the  same  obligation  to  preach  the  gospel  as  they  are  to  obey 
God,  and  the  people  are  upon  the  same  grounds  bound  to  re- 
ceive it.  And  upon  this  foot  Christianity  was  first  preached 
and  obeyed,  though  the  secular  power  withheld  their  pro- 
tection and  persecuted  those  who  embraced  it;  but  God 
blessed  his  people,  and  gave  success  to  the  ministry  of  his 
servants,  and  will  do  so  if  ever  this  case  should  happen  again. 
And,  if  this  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the  independence  of  the 
church  and  clergy  on  the  secular  power,  there  is  no  more 
reason  to  doubt  it  than  to  make  a  question  whether  the 

suffering  the  usual  punishment  of  felony  or  treason  at  the  present  day. 

laymen,  should  also  forfeit  all  their  Both  writers  speak  of  these  articles 

property,  their  heirs  losing  all  right  as  concessions  made  by  the  king. 

of  succession  to  it  as  in  the  case  of  See  below  in  this  chapter  §  20  note  1 .] 
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Henry  II.  gospel  ought  to  be  preached,  or  God  obeyed,  or  his  people 
1 176.    take  a  care  of  their  own  souls. 

But,  if  the  gospel  gives  no  new  powers  to  princes,  it  cer- 
tainly takes  nothing  from  them ;  they  lose  nothing  by  be- 
coming Christians;  they  are  God's  vicegerents  as  much  as 
they  were  before,  and  in  right  of  their  character  continue  the 
common  guardians  of  religion.  And  that  of  the  prince  is  thus 
far  the  case  of  every  subject  too ;  his  submission  to  Christ 
does  not  set  him  free  from  any  relative  duty  j  he  no  more 
ceases  to  be  a  subject  than  to  be  a  father,  a  husband,  or  a 
master.  Christianity  makes  no  change  in  the  natural  ties  of 
allegiance ;  the  Christian  is  as  much  bound  to  obey  as  the 
pagan  and  the  Jew.  And  the  case  is  still  the  same,  whatever 
post  he  fills  ;  the  pastor  is  as  much  a  subject  to  the  higher 
power  as  the  people  committed  to  his  charge,  and  in  some 
cases  in  those  instances  wherein  they  may  pretend  to  act  by 
the  authority  of  Christ. 

For  our  Saviour,  who  as  the  great  Prophet  and  Instructor 
of  mankind  laid  the  foundation  of  that  society  which  he 
thought  fit  to  honour  and  distinguish  by  the  name  of  his 
Body  the  Church,  and  who  appointed  his  ministers  to  go  out 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature, 
and  commanded  the  people  to  hear  his  law  from  their  mouths 
and  with  meekness  to  receive  the  ingrafted  word,  to  submit 
to  those  who  watch  for  their  souls,  and  even  to  obey  those 
who  rule  over  them  in  the  Lord1,  does  yet  compare  his 
church  to  a  field  that  should  consist  of  tares  as  well  as  good 
seed,  and  foretold  that  ravening  wolves  should  come  in  sheep's 
clothing  and  deceive  many'2.  And  his  apostles  by  the  same 
spirit  foresaw  that  the  seat  of  God  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  antichrists,  and  deceivers  arise  who  would  set  themselves 
above  all  that  was  called  God3 ;  or  in  other  words,  that  the 
ministers  of  Christ  would  be  subject  to  error,  and  might  en- 
deavour to  impose  their  mistakes  upon  the  world  :  therefore, 
at  the  same  time  they  command  us  to  believe  and  obey  the 
gospel,  they  caution  us  not  to  believe  every  spirit,  and  not  to 
receive  any  other  doctrine  but  that  of  Christ,  though  it  come 

1  [Mark  XVI,  15  ;  James  I,  21 ;     XXIV,  11.] 

Hebr.XIII,  17.]  3  [1  John  II,  18;  2  Thess.  II,  4.] 

2  [Matth.  XIII,  24-30;  VII,  15; 
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attested  by  an  angel  of  light ;  to  consider  whether  the  doctrine  Henry  II. 
be  of  God ;  to  try  all  things  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good4.  1 1 76. 
Thus  far  every  Christian  is  for  himself  made  a  judge  of  the 
faith  of  Christ,  and  by  the  same  authority  too  which  com- 
mands him  to  receive  it ;  and  he  is  under  the  same  obligation 
to  reject  the  error,  however  it  come  recommended,  as  he  is  to 
provide  for  the  welfare  of  his  own  soul. 

2.  The  case  of  the  Christian  magistrates  is  very  different : 
they  are  obliged  to  encourage  the  worship  of  God  upon  rules 
of  the  gospel,  to  see  that  subjects  be  duly  taught,  to  keep 
them  from  the  danger  of  false  teachers,  and  provide  them  such 
pastors  as  Christ  has  appointed.  And,  if  it  happen  through 
human  frailty,  corruption,  mistake,  or  worldly  interest,  that 
the  pastors  of  the  church  preach  themselves  instead  of  Christ, 
teach  the  people  idolatry  or  superstition,  or  any  doctrine 
which  may  endanger  their  salvation  or  the  peace  of  his  do- 
minions, the  supreme  power  in  such  cases  is  under  the  same 
obligation  to  remove  the  deceivers  and  provide  true  pastors 
as  he  is  to  protect  the  church,  to  secure  the  truth  and  honour 
of  religion,  the  institutions  of  Christ,  the  welfare  of  his  people, 
and  the  peace  of  his  country. 

If  the  error  spread  further  and  become  general  and  involve 
the  governing  part  of  a  national  church,  this  case  may  require 
more  caution  and  prudence  ;  but,  if  the  matter  be  notorious 
and  the  offenders  obstinate,  the  mischief  cries  so  much  louder 
for  a  remedy.  For  by  permitting  the  guides  thereof  to  involve 
themselves  in  the  common  guilt,  and  thereby  depriving  his 
church  of  the  ordinary  means  of  redress,  God  points  out  the 
duty  of  the  magistrate,  and  calls  the  supreme  power,  to  whom 
he  has  committed  a  general  care  of  his  glory,  to  exert  the 
authority  which  he  lodged  in  his  hands  :  they  are  in  this  case 
under  the  same  obligation  to  control  the  error,  and  secure 
the  truth  and  honour  of  religion,  as  they  are  to  obey  God 
rather  than  men.  And  the  reason  is  plain ;  the  guides  in  this 
case  go  beyond  their  commission,  and,  as  the  apostle  well 
distinguishes,  it  is  the  man  and  not  the  Lord  that  speaks  by 
them  > :  for  it  is  certain  that  Christ  never  gave  men  authority 

4  [1  John  IV,  1 ;   Gal.  I,  8,  9  ;     the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  VII, 
2  Cor.  XI,  13-15;  1  Thess.  V,  21.]     12.] 
1  [The  reference  appears  to  be  to 
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Henry  II.  to  preach  the  idolatry  which  his  gospel  forbids ;  and,  when 
i  J  76.    this  is  the  case,  it  is  the  wolf  and  not  the  shepherd  which  the 
magistrate  drives  away  from  the  flock. 

Besides,  this  seems  to  be  the  only  provision  which  God  has 
made  to  secure  the  purity  and  succession  of  national  churches. 
His  promises  to  be  with  his  church  till  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  it2,  are 
limited  to  the  catholic  church;  and,  though  they  afford  us 
ground  enough  to  believe  that  the  church  of  Christ  shall 
never  fail,  but  continue  visible  till  his  second  coming,  yet 
these   promises   are   not   applicable    to   particular    national 
churches.    The  present  state  of  Africa  makes  it  but  too  plain 
that  a  national  church  may  be  extinguished  :  and,  if  one  looks 
to  the  condition  of  some  western  nations  as  they  stand  at 
this  day,  and  to  the  general  state  thereof  as  they  stood  some 
ages  since,  it  will  be  out  of  doubt  that  Christianity  may  be 
corrupted ;  that  the  guides  and  pastors  of  national  churches 
may  avow  the  corruption,  and  propagate  the  idolatry  which 
the  gospel  has  forbidden;  may  require  the   worship  of  an 
image,  a  relic,  or  a  piece  of  bread  ;  deny  the  use  of  the  sacra- 
ments which  Christ  instituted,  or  impose  new  ones  of  their 
own  ;  deny  their  people  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  a  language 
they  understand,  and  command  them  to  pray  to  God  in  one 
they  do  not ;  an  impostor  may  call  himself  the  vicar  of  Christ, 
and  under  colour  of  his  authority  usurp  the  rights  of  princes 
and  oppress  their  people  ;  and  the  spiritual  guides  of  national 
churches  may  countenance  and  defend  their  claims  and  errors. 
Now  whenever  this  happens  to  be  the  case,  if  the  natural 
right  which  God  has  given  to  men  to  take  care  of  their  own 
souls,  or  the  general  commission  which  he  has  entrusted  to 
supreme  powers  to  provide  for  his  honour,  to  minister  wrath 
to  evil  doers,  and  encourage  truth  and  holiness,  be  not  au- 
thorities enough  to  remove  the  blind  guides  and  justify  the 
redress,    the  mischief  would  be  incurable,  a  church  might 
degenerate  into  a  den  of  thieves,  and  souls  perish  and  nations 
be  ruined  without  the  hopes  of  a  remedy. 

3.  Those  who  bar  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  advancing 
a  pretence  of  a  spiritual  relation  betwixt  the  pastor  and  his 

2  [Matth.  XXVIII,  20;  XVI,  18.] 
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flock,  and  raise  up  this  relation  above  the  reach  of  princes,  Henry  II. 
and  upon  this  ground  pretend  to  tell  us  that  the  secular  1176. 
power  can  neither  nominate  nor  deprive  a  bishop,  seem  wholly 
to  mistake  this  affair,  and  apply  that  to  a  particular  local  and 
legal,  or  at  most  a  canonical,  relation,  which  is  only  applicable 
to  the  relation  of  a  bishop  or  a  priest  to  the  whole  Christian 
church :  for  the  first  is  only  human  and  prudential;  the  latter 
flows  from  the  order,  and  has  its  foundation  in  the  commission 
of  Christ.  For  according  to  the  way  of  speaking  amongst  the 
ancients  there  is  but  one  episcopate,  and  every  bishop  is  a 
bishop  of  the  whole  Christian  church,  and  as  such  has  a  spi- 
ritual and  pastoral  relation  to  the  whole  flock  of  Christ ;  and 
this  is  founded  in  the  order,  goes  along  with  the  person,  and 
without  change  or  addition  of  character  equally  entitles  him 
to  discharge  the  offices  of  his  holy  function  throughout  the 
whole  Christian  church ;  and  this  relation  continues  as  long 
as  the  character  upon  which  it  is  founded.  And  all  the  forms 
of  consecrating  bishops,  used  by  the  Christian  church,  come 
up  to  the  grounds  of  this  opinion  ;  they  confer  the  order,  and 
the  relation  which  flows  from  it. 

But  the  relation  of  a  bishop  or  a  priest  to  a  people  of  a 
particular  diocese  or  parish  springs  from  a  different  fountain, 
and  must  for  that  reason  be  of  a  different  nature,  and  subject 
to  different  rules  and  measures.  For  it  is  certain  that  a  rela- 
tion peculiar  and  appropriated  to  a  person  cannot  flow  from 
his  character ;  for  then  it  must  lie  common,  and  extend  itself 
to  the  whole  order :  and,  if  it  arise  from  a  national  establish- 
ment, it  is  then  no  other  than  a  legal  and  local  relation,  and 
must  of  necessity  be  subject  to  the  same  authority  which 
gave  it  a  beginning.  And  to  one  who  considers  how  fre- 
quently this  relation  is  dissolved  by  the  voluntary  acts  of 
bishops,  priests,  or  their  people,  in  removing  from  one  diocese 
or  one  parish  to  another,  and  new  relations  acquired  without 
assuming  a  new  character,  and  all  this,  not  only  to  serve  the 
ends  of  edification,  but  sometimes  for  purposes  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature,  it  will  seem  somewhat  strange  to  have  it  said 
that  a  relation,  which  so  often  gives  way  to  covetousness  and 
ambition,  vapour,  resentment,  ease,  or  the  little  conveniences 
of  human  life,  cannot  be  dissolved  to  serve  the  ends  of  peace, 
or  justice,  or  the  safety  of  a  nation,  or  the  greater  ends  of 
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Henry  II.  truth  and  holiness.     But,  if  the  distinct  nature  and  grounds 

1176.     of  the  aforesaid  different  relations  of  the  same  men  to  the 

Christian  church  and  a  particular  people  were  duly  weighed, 

all  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  this  head  would  presently 

vanish. 

4.  The  reason  and  grounds  of  the  present  dispute  about 
the  authority  of  princes  has  been  considered  in  another  place ■ : 
but  it  may  not  be  amiss,  before  I  end  this  digression  occa- 
sioned thereby,  to  observe  that  that  which  generally  misleads 
learned  men  in  their  reasonings  about  the  supremacy  of 
princes  and  the  dependence  of  the  church  upon  the  state  is 
the  want  of  a  due  attention  to  the  difference  betwixt  churches 
considered  in  their  proper  natures  and  as  they  are  incor- 
porated into  states  and  kingdoms,  and  challenging  those 
powers  and  privileges  as  the  inherent  rights  of  the  church 
taken  in  the  first  sense,  which  are  only  applicable  to  churches 
in  the  second  sense,  and  derived  from  the  concessions  of  the 
civil  power. 

Churches  considered  as  pure  spiritual  societies  are  founded 
upon  the  commission  of  Christ,  and  can  have  no  head  but  him 
on  whose  authority  and  doctrine  they  are  built,  and  by  whose 
Spirit  they  are  governed,  and  from  whom  they  expect  protec- 
tion and  rewards;  and  though  [that]'2  as  such  they  have 
proper  inherent  rights  seems  as  evident  as  any  part  of  our 
common  Christianity,  yet  these  rights  are  of  the  same  kind 
with  the  institution  itself,  of  a  pure  spiritual  nature,  and  such 
as  no  way  affect  the  rights  of  princes  or  the  subjection  of 
their  people.  And,  whilst  churches  continued  in  this  posture, 
there  was  nothing  to  awake  the  jealousy  of  states  and  king- 
doms :  princes  who  had  not  embraced  the  gospel  did  not  con- 
cern themselves  in  the  choice  of  pastors,  or  the  voluntary 
rules  which  these  societies  prescribed  to  themselves,  or  in  the 
exercise  of  a  power  which  did  no  way  affect  the  liberties,  the 
estates,  or  the  peace  of  their  people. 

But  when  whole  nations  submitted  to  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  and  princes  and  their  people  entered  into  Christian 
societies,  and  the  gospel  became  the  religion  of  states  and 


1  [See  before,  II,  xii,  16-20,  xiii,        2  [The   word   "  that"   is   not  in 
1-8.  J  ed.  1.] 
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kingdoms,  and  these  societies  were  established  by  laws,  and  Henry  II. 
provision  made  by  the  state  to  support  the  ministers  of  Christ,  1176. 
bishops  called  to  a  part  in  the  legislature  and  great  councils, 
and  qualified  for  those  trusts  by  titles  of  honour,  their  cen- 
sures enforced  by  civil  sanctions,  their  authority  enlarged  by 
making  them  judges  in  many  cases  wherein  the  reputation, 
the  liberty,  and  property  of  the  subject  were  concerned ;  by 
this  change  bodies  of  Christians,  which  were  before  pure  spi- 
ritual societies,  were  incorporated  into  bodies  politic,  and  by 
becoming  a  part  of  the  legal  establishment  acquired  the  title 
of  national  churches.  And  thus,  though  their  inherent  rights 
remain,  and  may  be  enjoyed  separate  if  princes  should  resume 
their  grants,  yet  these  societies  acquired  a  new  capacity  and 
became  a  part  of  the  national  establishment,  and  as  such  can 
have  no  other  head  but  the  head  of  the  body  politic;  for 
a  national  establishment  not  subject  to  the  head  of  the  na- 
tional body  seems  a  fit  subject  for  a  jest,  rather  than  a  ground 
of  controversy  and  dispute. 

5.  But,  however  wild  and  extravagant  it  may  appear  to 
after  ages,  this  was  the  present  subject  of  dispute.  For  the 
men  who  followed  Hildebrand  in  the  doctrine  which  he  had 
lately  broached  of  the  independence  of  the  church  upon  the 
state  took  the  doctrine  in  the  lump,  and,  without  distinguish- 
ing what  was  true  from  what  was  false  in  that  proposition, 
did,  as  he  intended  they  should  do,  run  away  with  the  whole 
together.  They  applied  that  to  national  churches  which  was 
only  true  of  the  whole  Christian  church,  and  that  to  the  par- 
ticular and  acquired  rights  of  a  national  church  which  was 
applicable  only  to  the  original  rights  of  the  church  in  general. 
They  confounded  the  legal  powers  and  privileges  of  the  clergy 
with  those  that  flow  from  their  order ;  and  from  the  account 
which  they  were  to  give  to  Christ  for  their  pastoral  office 
argued  against  their  allegiance  as  subjects  ;  and,  because  they 
were  accountable  to  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls 
for  the  holy  offices  of  their  function,  concluded  they  were  not 
answerable  to  the  magistrate  for  felony  or  murder ;  and  from 
their  authority  to  preach  the  gospel  argued  themselves  into  a 
power  to  preach  sedition  and  rebellion  uncontrolled.  Had 
the  laity  fallen  into  the  same  way  of  arguing,  and,  because 
they  are  answerable  to  God  for  theft  and  perjury  and  murder 
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Henry  ii.  and  breach  of  the  public  peace,  concluded  they  were  not 
1 176.  liable  to  the  punishments  of  the  civil  power,  and  from  their 
natural  freedom  as  men  argued  against  their  legal  obedience 
as  subjects,  there  had  been  an  end  of  all  government  at  once  : 
and  yet  these  claims  are  so  equally  balanced,  that  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  determine  which  has  the  least  reason  on  its 
side,  or  which  of  them  is  attended  with  the  greater  mischief 
and  absurdity. 

But  one  who  will  carefully  distinguish  betwixt  the  relations 
of  churchmen  to  the  whole  Christian  church  and  to  a  particu- 
lar people ;  betwixt  authoritative  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
administering  sacraments,  conferring  orders,  and  choosing 
persons  to  receive  those  holy  trusts,  giving  of  livings,  and 
bestowing  baronies  and  palaces,  and  calling  men  to  the  great 
councils ;  betwixt  the  plain  and  express  doctrines  of  Christ, 
and  the  inferences  and  opinions  supposed  by  some  Christians 
to  be  grounded  thereon,  but  contradicted  and  denied  by 
others ;  betwixt  the  rites  and  discipline  of  Christ's  appoint- 
ment, and  the  prudential  forms,  rites,  and  rules  of  churches 
to  serve  the  ends  of  decency  and  order ;  betwixt  the  proper 
power  of  bishops,  flowing  from  their  character,  and  their  ex- 
ternal jurisdiction  in  cases  of  tithes,  patronage,  defamation, 
validity  of  wills  and  contracts,  and  legitimacy  of  children ;  in 
short,  betwixt  the  inherent  and  essential  rights  and  powers  of 
a  church,  considered  as  a  pure  spiritual  society,  and  the  ac- 
quired powers,  rights,  and  privileges  of  national  churches, 
derived  from  the  concessions  of  the  civil  powers  and  not  from 
the  authority  of  Christ ;  and  will  consider  how  reasonable  it 
is  that  the  supreme  power  of  nations  should  be  judges  of 
their  own  grants ;  will  not  find  it  so  difficult  as  some  men 
imagine  to  reconcile  the  rights  of  the  church  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical supremacy  of  princes. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  one  who  sees  all  parties  of  Christ- 
ians addressing  to  Christian  princes  to  decide  the  greatest 
controversies  in  religion  by  receiving  one  church  and  persua- 
sion of  Christians  into  the  national  establishment  and  shutting 
out  all  others ;  soliciting  for  their  favours,  and  calling  for 
their  laws  to  distinguish  their  opinions  and  constitutions,  to 
punish  offences  against  the  natural  and  moral  and  positive 
doctrines  and  duties  of  religion  ;  imploring  their  aid  to  guard 
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the  inherent  powers  of  the  church,  and  making  use  of  civil  Henry  II. 
sanctions  to  chastise  every  contempt  thereof;  and,  whenever  1 17^' 
they  prevail,  all  this  bound  upon  princes  by  the  authority  of 
their  own  laws  and  the  religion  of  oaths  ;  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  hears  great  numbers  of  the  same  persons  telling 
the  world  that  princes  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  affairs  of  the 
church  and  religion  ;  is  tempted  to  such  melancholy  reflec- 
tions on  human  nature  as  are  very  apt  to  make  a  man  fall 
out  with  himself,  and  even  to  entertain  a  very  mean  opinion 
of  mankind.  But,  whilst  we  are  thus  called  to  pity  the 
weakness,  and  dread  the  mistakes  and  prejudices  of  men,  one 
cannot  overlook  a  subject  for  our  thanks  to  God,  who  has 
placed  us  under  the  instructions  of  a  church,  whose  wisdom 
and  integrity  teach  us  how  to  reconcile  our  faith  and  our 
allegiance,  our  zeal  for  our  holy  religion  to  a  Christian  pity 
for  all  that  differ  from  us,  and  which  at  once  calls  us  to  assert 
the  original  and  inherent  rights  of  Christ's  church,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  be  just  to  the  state,  which  protects  it,  in 
acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  crown. 

But  I  have  led  the  reader  too  far,  and  must  return  to  the 
subject  which  occasioned  this  digression,  the  fatal  agreement 
of  king  Henry  and  the  legate  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  for 
discharging  the  clergy  and  religious  from  the  authority  of  the 
state. 

6.  The  first  article  of  the  aforesaid  agreement  brings  the 
duty  of  the  clergy  to  the  civil  power  into  so  narrow  a  compass, 
that  that  legate,  who  well  understood  the  interests  and  de- 
signs of  the  court  which  sent  him,  thought  he  had  done  great 
service  to  the  clergy  in  this  agreement;  yet  Gervasius, 
Hoveden,  and  the  writers  which  follow  them,  make  such 
heavy  complaints  of  the  legate  and  of  the  court  of  Rome  for 
leaving  the  clergy  subject  to  the  forest  laws l,  as  if  that  con- 
cession had  destroyed  their  liberties,  and  done  them  the 
greatest  wrong  in  the  world. 

And  indeed  this  whole  matter  seems  very  strange  and  un- 
accountable to  those  who  live  remote  from  these  times,  and 
who,   by   the   gentleness   of  the   later   reigns,   are  become 

1  Gervas.  Chron.  int.  X  Scriptor.  was  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  king's 
ed.  Twysden  1432.  [See  before,  household,  does  not  give  utterance 
II,  xiv,  17,  note  6.     Hoveden,  who     to  any  complaints  on  this  occasion.] 
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Henry  II.  strangers  to  the  rigours  of  the  ancient  forest  laws.  Through 
1 1 /6.  the  Norman  reigns  our  kings  ever  showed  a  very  odd  and 
particular  passion  for  their  sports,  and  exercised  an  arbitrary 
power  in  things  relating  to  their  forests,  which  gave  great 
uneasiness  to  their  people.  King  Henry,  after  the  agreement 
with  his  son,  had  indulged  his  resentment  so  far  in  this 
particular,  that  with  great  rigour  he  punished  many  of  the 
nobility  and  people  for  their  abuses  of  the  forests,  committed 
during  the  confusions  of  the  war  betwixt  him  and  his  son : 
and  such  was  the  severity  with  which  this  his  proceeding  was 
conducted,  that  not  only  proof,  but  fame  and  suspicion  were 
in  this  case  thought  enough  to  render  one  guilty  ;  and  many 
of  the  clergy  were  upon  this  account  seized  by  the  sheriffs2. 

As  this  proceeding  may  let  us  into  the  grounds  of  the 
aforesaid  uneasiness  of  the  clergy,  so  the  odd  and  extravagant 
passion  for  that  arbitrariness  of  their  forest  government  may 
possibly  show  us,  why  this  prince  was  contented  to  exempt 
his  clergy  from  the  secular  laws  in  cases  of  felony,  murder, 
and  treason,  (offences  of  the  blackest  nature,)  whilst  he 
refused  to  set  them  loose  from  the  forest  laws.  But,  if  this 
affair  give  one  an  idea  of  a  very  particular  passion  in  this 
prince  and  of  the  ungrateful  returns  of  the  clergy,  it  also 
gives  us  a  view  of  the  sentiments  and  prevalence  of  that 
party  which  was  at  that  time  striving  to  make  the  clergy  of 
the  western  churches  independent  and  bodies  separate  from 
the  civil  government ;  and  the  aforesaid  concessions  show 
what  mighty  steps  had  been  made  towards  it  in  England. 

The  tyrannical  usage  and  horrible  oppressions  which  the 
clergy  afterwards  met  with  under  the  papal  usurpation  leave 
it  out  of  doubt,  that  the  court  of  Rome  never  designed  more 
by  their  pretended  zeal  in  asserting  the  liberty  of  the  clergy, 
than  to  cover  their  own  designs  the  better,  and  to  make  use 
of  the  clergy,  first  to  assist  in  humbling  their  princes,  and 
then  to  put  the  yoke  about  their  own  necks3.  However,  for 
the  present  the  secret  was  so  artfully  covered  that  the  clergy 
seem  to  have  been  very  fond  of  the  pretence ;  and  this  makes 
it  easy  to  account  for  their  conduct,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
leaves  us  still  further  to  seek  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
kings  of  England,  who  could  not  but  see  the  dangerous  con- 

2  R.  Dicet.  ibid.  587.  3  [See  before,  II,  ii,  10,  11.] 
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sequence  of  this  design,  should  be  brought  into  it.  But,  if  Henry  II. 
the  views  of  the  king  hurried  him  on  too  fast  to  see  the  1176. 
tendency  of  this  affair,  it  is  certain  his  council  did  not  oversee 
the  danger,  and  were  just  to  him;  for  in  his  letter  to  pope 
Alexander  upon  the  occasion  of  this  grant  the  king  tells  that 
prelate,  that  the  wisest  and  greatest  men  of  his  kingdom  very 
much  opposed  it 4  :  and  it  was  no  wonder. 

7.  For  the  ground  on  which  this  whole  scheme  was  set  on 
foot  was  a  new  and  very  dangerous  principle,  viz.  that  the 
authority  of  kings  did  not  extend  itself  to  ecclesiastical  causes 
or  persons ;  so  that  by  discharging  the  clergy  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  laws  of  England  the  king  did  in  effect  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  over  ecclesiastical  persons  and  causes  to  be 
lodged  in  another  hand.  And  we  are  not  to  wonder,  if  we 
find  the  clergy  henceforward  acting  accordingly ;  for  that 
prince  who  gives  up  a  body  of  his  people  to  a  foreign  power, 
and  by  a  formal  releasing  them  from  the  obligation  to  his 
laws  at  least  virtually  consents  to  their  changing  masters, 
doth  in  a  great  measure  remit  the  natural  ties  of  allegiance, 
and  must  take  a  great  share  of  the  blame  to  himself,  if  such 
subjects  forget  the  duties  from  which  he  first  discharged 
them. 

The  bigotry  of  Anselm,  Becket,  and  some  others,  is  past 
all  excuse  :  yet  it  ought  to  be  remembered  to  the  honour  of 
the  English  bishops  and  clergy,  that  under  the  steady  reign 
of  William  the  First  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  did  unani- 
mously oppose  every  attempt  against  the  rights  of  the  church 
and  the  crown ;  and,  Anselm  and  some  few  others  excepted, 
they  stood  by  William  the  Second  and  Henry  the  First  in 
the  long  controversy  about  investitures  ;  and,  though  king 
Henry  the  First  had,  by  yielding  up  that  right  of  his  crown, 
in  some  measure  given  up  the  clergy  to  the  mercy  of 
the  bishops  of  Borne,  yet  they  were  just  to  his  grandson 
Henry  the  Second,  and  did  their  parts  towards  the  defence 
of  the  crown  and  the  laws.  So  that,  do  all  one  can,  one  who 
considers  well  the  series  of  our  story  will  find  too  much 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  usurpations  on  the  rights  of  the 
church  and  the  crown  were,  if  not  entirely  yet  chiefly,  owing 
to  the  ill  conduct   of  the   present   and  the  two  preceding 

4  R.  Dicet.  ibid.  591,  60. 
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Henry  ii.  princes,  who,  to  serve  some  present  turns  or  to  stave  off 
11 7 6-     some  impending  dangers,  made  such  concessions  as  in  time 
broke  their  authority,  and  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  that  church  which  God  had  raised  them 
up  to  defend. 

8.  Thus  for  instance,  William  the  First  called  in  the 
authority  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  to  depose  the  bishops  and 
abbots  whom  he  did  not  dare  to  trust,  that  he  might  make 
way  for  the  Normans1  :  and  his  son  Henry  the  First,  to 
secure  himself  against  the  pretensions  of  his  brother  Robert, 
recalled  Anselm,  and  thereby  virtually  and  afterwards  in 
form  yielded  up  the  royal  right  of  investitures2:  and  king 
Stephen  sent  to  Rome  to  have  his  title  to  the  crown  con- 
firmed, and  to  secure  his  possession  asked  the  legatine  power 
for  his  brother  3,  and  unworthily  bowed  down  before  it,  and 
acted  the  subject  in  his  own  kingdom  ;  and  appeals  to  Rome, 
though  not  established  till  the  succeeding  reign,  had  their 
beginning  at  the  same  time  and  upon  the  same  grounds4. 
To  give  the  better  colour  to  his  ambition,  Henry  the  Second 
took  a  title  to  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  from  pope  Adrian 5, 
and  a  dispensation  from  a  successor  to  violate  his  father's 
will  which  he  had  sworn  to  observe,  and  upon  that  ground 
dispossessed  his  brother  Geoffrey  of  the  dukedom  of  Anjou6, 

'See  before,  II,  i,  8.]  Gesta  Consilium  Andegavensium,  a 

"See  before,  II,  v,  16;  vi,  io-  work   compiled  by  an  anonymous 

See  also  II,  ix,  4,  note  1.]  monk  of  Marmoutier  who  was  well 

^See  before,  II,  ix,  11,  note  3.]  acquainted    both   with    Henry  and 

'See  before,  II,  ix,  10,  11,  18;  with     his     father,     contained      in 

x,  8 ;  xiv,  9.]  D'Achery's  Spicilegium.     And  the 

5  [See  before,  II,  xii,  3,  5.]  biographer  of  Henry's  father,  who 

6  [Anjou  was  a  county  or  earl-  was  likewise  a  contemporary  monk 
dom ;  and  the  dispensation,  if  taken  of  Marmoutier,  speaks  expressly  of 
at  all,  must  have  been  obtained  Henry  as  the  heir  to  Anjou,  and 
either  from  pope  Adrian  IV  himself  says  that  his  father  charged  him  not 
or  from  one  of  his  two  immediate  to  introduce  there  the  customs  of 
predecessors.  But  the  whole  story  Normandy  or  of  England.  Joannis 
seems  to  rest  on  the  single  authority  Monachi  Maj.  Monast.  Vit.  Gauffr. 
of  Gul.  Neubrig.  II,  7,  from  whom  Due.  Norm.  p.  103.  To  these  two 
it  was  taken  by  Bromton  and  some  writers,  cited  by  Carte,  may  be 
later  writers.  Carte  in  his  History  added  Chron.  Norm.  an.  1150, 
of  England  (vol.  I,  an.  1156)  and  p.  984  D,  ed.  Du  Chesne,  which 
Hume  after  him  (Hen.  II,  an.  1157,  says  of  count  Geoffrey,  "Hie  ante 
note  O)  have  not  only  pointed  out  mortem  Henrico  duci  Normanniae 
the  intrinsic  improbability  of  the  primogenito  suo  concessit  comita- 
tale,  but  have  also  remarked  that  it  turn  Andegavensem,  Gaufrido  vero 
is  at  variance  with  the  accounts  secundo  filio  dedit  quatuor  cas- 
given  by  nearer  and  better  author-  tella."] 
ities.    There  is  no  hint  of  it  int  he 
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and  by  his  aforesaid  agreement  after  the  death  of  archbishop  Henry  II. 
Becket  gave  up  the  ancient  right  of  the  crown  to  the  last     1176. 
resort  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  and  discharged  the  clergy  from 
the  secular  power. 

By  these  false  politics  those  princes  did  virtually  own  all 
that  the  bishops  of  Rome  contended  for,  and  it  was  in  vain  to 
pretend  to  deny  the  authority  which  they  had  allowed  when 
it  served  their  own  ends.  But,  if  the  hasty  growth  of  the  papal 
power  in  England  be  not  thus  to  be  accounted  for,  this  part  of 
our  story  must  for  ever  be  left  in  the  dark ;  for  they  who  put  it 
upon  the  superstition  and  ignorance  of  the  age,  or  the  bigotry 
of  some  particular  men,  have  difficulties  in  their  way  which 
are  never  to  be  overcome.  But  to  return  to  the  exemption  of 
the  clergy  from  the  secular  power. 

Wheresoever  the  blame  ought  to  lie,  it  is  but  too  evident 
this  was  the  unhappy  state  of  England  :  the  interests  of  the 
church  and  state  were  about  this  time  divided,  and  set  in  op- 
position to  one  another,  the  one  headed  by  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  the  other  by  the  kings  of  England ;  and  we  are  in  the 
ensuing  story  to  see  these  two  powers  dashing  one  against 
another.  And  (which  is  sadder  still)  the  clergy,  who  of  all 
men  ought  to  be  most  tender  of  the  peace  and  honour  of  their 
country,  were  by  these  unhappy  changes  put  under  a  neces- 
sity of  becoming  parties  in  a  very  unnatural  and  dishonourable 
usurpation  on  the  rights  of  their  natural  princes  and  their 
kingdoms.  But,  whoever  is  to  be  blamed  for  letting  in  that 
usurpation,  the  clergy  are  never  to  be  excused  for  what  they 
afterwards  did  to  render  it  lasting  and  insufferable. 

9.  Whilst  these  things  were  doing  in  England,  that  we 
might  not  be  to  seek  where  our  miseries  had  their  beginning, 
the  same  spirit  appeared  every  where  throughout  the  western 
nations  ;  and,  though  it  advanced  by  slower  paces  than  it  had 
done  in  England,  yet  a  general  assault  was  made  upon  the 
secular  power,  and  there  is  scarce  a  nation  in  Europe  which 
does  not  afford  some  trophies  to  adorn  the  triumphs  of  the 
Roman  court.  But  those  of  pope  Alexander  over  the  emperor  1 1 77. 
Frederic  are  very  extraordinary,  and  such  as  ought  never  to 
be  forgotten. 

There  had  never  been  a  good  understanding  betwixt  the 
emperors  and  the  bishops  of  Rome  from  the  time  that  pope 
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Henry  II.  Gregory  the  Seventh  first  broached  the  doctrine  of  judging, 
lI77-  correcting,  and  deposing  secular  princes.  And,  as  that  doc- 
trine and  the  new  maxims  of  the  court  of  Rome  had  given 
perpetual  jealousies  to  those  princes,  the  same  reason  had 
made  them  ever  forward  to  break  the  measures  of  that  party 
which  ran  into  the  Hildebrandine  principles ] .  And  this  oc- 
casioned several  schisms  and  wars;  and  there  had  been  a 
long  quarrel  upon  this  subject  betwixt  the  present  emperor 
and  pope  Alexander,  which  was  compromised  about  this  time, 
but  in  a  manner  so  equally  unbecoming  both  parties,  that 
one  cannot  easily  determine  at  whose  door  the  greatest  share 
of  the  infamy  ought  to  be  laid. 

After  a  war  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  and  a  schism 
supported  by  a  succession  of  four  antipopes2,  and  the  blackest 
scenes  of  confusion  and  misery  that  war  and  schism  can  pro- 
duce, pope  Alexander,  by  the  assistance  and  intrigues  of  the 
French  king3  and  by  the  arms  of  the  Lombards  and  of  "Wil- 
liam king  of  Sicily,  had  so  entangled  the  affairs  and  so  broken 
the  measures  of  the  emperor  Frederic,  that  that  prince  saw 
himself  under  a  necessity  of  making  a  peace  with  the  pope. 
And  meeting  at  Venice,  an  agreement  was  made,  wherein  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  emperor  should  beg  the  pope's  pardon. 
Accordingly,  at  the  great  door  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark  in 
the  presence  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Venice,  the  em- 
peror kneeling  down  kissed  the  feet  of  pope  Alexander,  and 
asked  his  pardon ;  whilst  that  haughty  prelate  treading  on 
the  neck  of  the  emperor,  that  he  might  at  once  offer  an  out- 
rage to  God  and  to  his  vicegerent,  repeated  these  words,  "  It 
is  written,  Thou  shalt  walk  upon  the  basilisk  and  the  asp,  and 
tread  the  lion  and  dragon  under  thy  feet"4.  The  emperor, 
endeavouring  to  lessen  the  infamy  of  so  mean  and  tame  a 
submission,  cried  out  in  return  that  he  submitted  to  St.  Peter 
and  not  to  him ;  but  that  prelate  replied,  "  Mihi  et  Petro," 

1  [See  before,  II,  ii,  15  ;  iii,  19.]  III.  In  1 180  he  fell  into  pope  Alex- 

2  Stella  de  Vit.  Pontif.  p.  180,  ed.  ander's  hands,  who  shut  him  up  in 
1650.  [Up  to  this  time  there  had  a  monastery,  where  he  died  soon 
been    but   three   antipopes   of   this  afterwards.] 

schism,  Victor  IV,  Paschal  III,  and  »  Epist.  Alex,  ad  Petr.  Cardinal., 

Calistus  or  Calixtus  III.     Calixtus  Concil.  LabbeX,  1293,  [Mansi  XXI, 

renounced  his  schism  in  August  1 1 78,  966.] 

and  shortly  afterwards  a  fourth  was  4  [Fs.  XLI,  13.] 

set  up,  with  the  name  of  Innocent 
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giving  himself  the  preference  to  the  apostle  whom  he  pre-  Henry  n. 
tended  to  succeed.  i*77- 

10.  Baronius,  who  relates  this  story  and  seems  to  have  been 
ashamed  of  one  part  of  it,  doth  yet  confess  that  it  has  the 
authority  of  Blondus  and  iEneas  Sylvius,  and  that  from  them 
it  is  translated  into  the  Chronicle  of  cardinal  Bessarion1. 
And  in  the  account  which  he  gives  thereof  he  makes  the 
story  rather  worse  than  better ;  for  he  saith  that  at  that  con- 
gress the  emperor  put  off  his  imperial  robes  and  dignity,  and 
prostrated  his  body  to  the  ground  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  pope, 
and  that,  when  he  came  into  the  church,  he  took  a  stick,  and, 
having  first  driven  out  the  people,  did  the  office  of  a  door- 
keeper, and  in  that  manner  waited  upon  the  pope  to  the 
altar J.  But,  after  all  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  soften  this 
story,  Stella,  a  writer  of  the  lives  of  the  popes  and  who  was 
himself  a  Venetian,  as  he  makes  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
that  particular  of  which  Baronius  seems  to  be  ashamed,  so  he 
speaks  of  it  with  a  relish,  and  gives  it  a  place  amongst  the 
triumphs  of  pope  Alexander3. 

And  that  prelate  himself  was  not  only  transported  with  the 
general  success  of  this  affair,  but  all  his  epistles  wrote  upon 
that  occasion  have  an  air  and  turn  which  plainly  show,  he 
took  pleasure  in  the  pompous  circumstances  he  must  have 
blushed  to  have  had  a  share  in,  had  he  not  forgot  the  modesty 
and  humility  which  became  a  Christian  prelate ;  for  in  his 
epistles  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  the  archbishop  of 
York,  to  the  bishops  of  England,  and  to  the  archbishop  of 
Capua,  he  takes  care  to  tell  them,  that  the  emperor  kissed  his 
feet,  and  when  he  took  horse  held  his  stirrup4.  And  there 
is  no  doubt  but  all  the  rest  he  wrote  upon  that  subject  run 

1  Baron.  Annal.  an.  1177,  i"_v-  here  said  of  the  emperor  kissing  the 
[Cardinal  Bessarion,  from  whose  pope's  feet :  that  statement  is  made 
Chronicle  in  manuscript  Baronius  in  another  account  transcribed  by- 
transcribes  this  story,  distinctly  says  Baronius,  ibid,  xxiii,  xxxvii.] 
in  it  that  the  account  of  the  emperor's  3  Stella  ibid.  p.  179. 
humiliation  and  the  pope's  arrogance  4  Concil.  Labbe  X,  1486-1489, 
has  not  the  authority  of  Blondus  or  [Mansi  XXII,  178-181.]  R.  Dicet. 
of  iEneas  Sylvius,  but  does  not  name  col.  598.  [The  letter  to  the  bishops 
the  writers  from  whom  he  took  it.  of  England  is  an  extract  from  the 
His  narrative  is  almost  word  for  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  York.  Not 
word  the  same  with  Stella's  cited  one  of  the  pope's  letters  says  that 
below,  note  3.]  the  emperor  kissed  his  feet.] 


2 


Ibid,  lxviii,  lxix.     [Nothing  is 
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Henry  II.  in  the  same  strain ;  and  so  hasty  was  he  to  publish  his  glory, 
1 1 77-  that  his  letters  bear  date  at  Venice  where  this  affair  was 
transacted.  So  that  when  we  behold  this  scene,  and  at  once 
see  an  emperor  forgetting  all  the  honour  and  majesty  of  a 
prince,  and  a  Christian  bishop  insulting  his  rightful  sovereign 
and  glorying  in  a  pomp  which  crowned  heads  had  never  as- 
sumed, we  have  in  one  view  such  unhappy  instances  of  the 
effects  of  prosperity  and  adversity  as  afford  us  a  very  morti- 
fying reflection  on  the  infirmities  of  human  nature. 

11.  If  the  French  kings  escaped  better  than  the  emperor 
and  king  of  England,  yet  it  was  not  long  before  their  great 
monarch  Lewis  was  brought  as  a  pilgrim  to  Canterbury,  to 
pay  his  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  that  prelate  who  had  been 
the  great  instrument  in  humbling  the  king  of  England  and 
had  done  a  great  deal  in  advancing  the  designs  of  the  papacy1. 
And  that  court  was  very  just  in  making  their  returns,  and 
letting  the  world  see  how  mucb  their  heart  was  set  upon 
humbling  kings,  by  the  veneration  and  favours  which  they 
paid  to  those  who  were  their  instruments  therein.  As  upon 
this  foot  the  French  king  was  brought  to  the  tomb  of  the 
late  archbishop,  and  by  rich  presents  and  a  grant  of  great 
quantities  of  wines  yearly  for  the  monks  of  Canterbury2  he 
has  given  the  world  very  unusual  marks  of  a  zeal  for  the  rights 
of  princes,  so  this  year  Philip  earl  of  Flanders  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims3  came  to  Canterbury  on  the  same  errand, 
to  visit  the  tomb  of  the  late  archbishop. 

And  the  merits  and  sufferings  of  that  prelate,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  the  cause  he  suffered  in,  not  only  shed  a 
lustre  upon  his  memory,  but  descended  to  all  his  creatures 
and  followers  :  therefore  about  this  time  John  of  Salisbury, 
who  had  been  a  dependent  upon  him,  was  upon  that  account 
advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Ohartres  in  France.  And,  as 
the  French  king  grounds  his  consent  to  the  election  of  John 
of  Salisbury  chiefly  upon  the  friendship  of  that  prelate  with 
the  late  archbishop,  so  he  thinks  fit  to  tell  the  world  that 
that  election  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  archbishop  of 

1  [The  French  king  came  to  Can-  vas.  Chron.  col.  1457  :  Hoved.  ibid.] 
terbury  in  1179.  Hoved.  Annal.  fol.  3  Gervas.  Chron.  an.  1177,  col. 
337  D>  338  a,  transcribed  in]  Baron.  1435.  [The  archbishop  of  Rheims 
Annal.  an.  11 79,  xiv.  came   to   Canterbury  in  11 78:    R. 

2  [R.  Dicet.  col.  604,  605  :  Ger-  Dicet.  col.  600.   See  the  next  note.] 
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Sens  legate  to  pope  Alexander4.  And,  to  render  the  honours  Henry  II. 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  archbishop  as  public  as  was  pos-  1177. 
sible,  the  dean,  precentor,  and  chancellor  of  Chartres  came 
over  to  England  and  made  their  election,  or  rather  published 
the  certificate  thereof,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury5. 
12.  As  if  all  this  zeal  to  brighten  the  memory  of  the 
greatest  enemy  the  present  king  and  crown  of  England  ever 
had,  and  to  reward  his  party,  had  not  been  mortification 
enough  to  the  king,  before  this  year  was  done  a  new  legate 
from  Rome,  and  at  the  instance  of  Lewis  king  of  France  who 
was  then  in  open  war  with  England,  was  sent  into  France 
with  power  to  put  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  England  under 
an  interdict  in  case  he  did  not  suffer  his  son  Richard  to  marry 
Alice  the  daughter  of  the  French  king1.  And  when  by  his 
menaces  that  legate  had  brought  those  two  princes  to  an 
agreement,  he  further  engaged  them  to  agree  upon  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Holy  Land ;  an  undertaking  so  fatal  to  all  the 
western  princes  who  engaged  in  it,  that  one  can  hardly  forbear 
applying  to  him  who  gave  this  advice,  what  our  Saviour  saith 
of  sowing  tares2,  it  was  an  enemy  that  did  it.     This 


4  Ludov.  Epist.,  R.  Dicet.  col. 
593.  [The  election  of  John  of  Salis- 
bury was  made  in  July  1 1 76. 

William  archbishop  of  Sens  was 
the  fourth  son  of  Theobald  the  Great, 
count  of  Champagne,  Blois,  and 
Chartres,  and  brother  of  Alice  the 
third  queen  of  Louis  VII  of  France. 
He  had  held  the  bishopric  of  Char- 
tres for  some  time  in  commendam 
with  his  archbishopric,  but  resigned 
it  on  his  removal  to  Rheims,  where 
he  was  enthroned  on  the  same  day 
on  which  John  of  Salisbury  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Chartres.  R. 
Dicet.  col.  592,  593.  He  supported 
the  cause  of  Becket.  See  before,  II, 
xiv,  3,  note  1.] 

5  Gervas.  Chron.  col.  1434.] 

1  [Hoved.  fol.  325  b,  cited  by] 
Baron.  Annal.  an.  1177,  xciii.  [The 
agreement  for  this  marriage  was 
made  at  Montmirail  in  January  1 169 
(Gervas.  Chron.  col.  1404,  65),  or 
perhaps  at  Chaumont  in  1167 
(Rad.  Dicet.  col.  547,  62);  and  the 
young  princess,  who  was  only  born 
in  October  11 60,  was  immediately 
brought  over  to  England,  and  lodged 
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was 

in  safe  custody  at  Winchester.  But 
the  marriage  never  took  place.  At 
one  time  Henry  avoided  it  by  plead- 
ing that  she  was  too  young,  at  an- 
other by  requiring  her  father  to  ex- 
ecute first  the  grant  of  territory  which 
he  was  understood  to  have  promised 
for  her  dowry ;  till  the  postponement 
gave  rise  to  a  scandalous  tale,  for 
which  probably  there  was  no  other 
foundation,  but  of  which  Richard 
afterwards,  when  he  had  become 
enamoured  of  Berengaria  his  future 
queen,  thought  fit  to  take  advantage. 
The  agreement  was  formally  annulled 
in  the  treaty  which  Richard  and 
Philip  Augustus  made  at  Messina 
in  March  1191  on  their  way  to  the 
Holy  Land,  but  the  princess  was 
not  surrendered  out  of  English  cus- 
tody until  1 1 95.  She  was  soon  after- 
wards married  to  William  II  count  of 
Ponthieu.  Benedict.  Petrob.  pp.  399, 
545,  643,  644  :  Ricard.  Divis.  p.  26  : 
Hoved.  Annal.  fol.  405  b,  17 ;  431  a, 
51 :  Trivet.  Annal.  an.  1 191 :  Rymer's 
Foedera  I,  54,  ed.  1816.J 
2  [Matth.  XIII,  28.] 

c  c 
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Henry  ii.  one  article  first  put  upon  king  Henry,  when  he  made  his  peace 
}177-  upon  the  death  of  Becket3  ;  and  indeed  this  was  the  usual 
atonement  required  to  appease  their  wrath,  whenever  the 
court  of  Rome  was  offended :  and,  if  weakening  Christian 
princes  and  rendering  them  an  easier  prey  to  the  papal  usur- 
pations were  not  at  the  bottom  of  this  war,  it  is  very  certain 
this  was  the  effect  and  consequence  thereof. 
1 1 78.  "Whilst  the  court  of  Rome  was  thus  carrying  on  its  designs 
to  render  the  western  princes  vassals  to  the  papacy,  and  was 
every  day  making  some  new  advances,  they  did  not  forget  to 
mortify  and  humble  their  bishops ;  and  in  order  thereunto 
took  all  occasions  to  encourage  those  who  attempted  to  break 
through  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  church.  And  as  the  re- 
ligious were  ever  the  most  forward  therein,  their  encourage- 
ment bore  proportion  to  the  importance  of  that  interest  which 
the  court  of  Rome  hoped  to  serve  by  it :  it  was  this  con- 
sideration ever  made  them  friends  in  that  court,  which  no 
interest  was  sufficient  to  resist.  And  Richard  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  about  this  time  felt  the  effects  of  the  bias  that 
court  lay  under,  and  not  only  saw  his  authority  disobeyed, 
and  the  offender  supported  in  his  rebellion,  but  put  in  a  con- 
dition to  set  him  at  defiance,  and  to  insult  him  in  his  own  pro- 
vince :  and  this  was  occasioned  by  the  vanity  and  ambition 
of  the  monks  of  Canterbury4. 

13.  The  convent  of  the  monks  of  St.  Augustin  having  first 
driven  out,  and  then  by  their  interest  in  the  court  of  Rome 
got  their  former  prior1  deprived  about  two  years  before,  they 
chose  Roger  in  his  room ;  who,  having  in  a  very  haughty 
manner  required  the  archbishop  to  come  to  Canterbury  and 
to  give  him  his  benediction  in  his  own  monastery,  was  told 
by  the  archbishop  that  it  was  his  duty  to  attend  the  place 
which  he  appointed.  Nevertheless  he  at  last  consented  to 
come  to  Canterbury  and  give  him  his  benediction2,  provided 
the  prior  would  make  such  profession  of  obedience  as  had 

3  [See  before,  II,  xiv,  7.]  2  [In  the  cathedral  church,  but 

4  [That  is,  the  monks  of  St.  not  at  St.  Augustin's.  The  dispute  is 
Augustin's  at  Canterbury.]  related  at  great  length  by  Thorne, 

1  [The  monastery  of  St.  Augustin  who  was  a  monk  of  St.  Augustin's, 

was  an  abbey,  and  the  dispute  was  in   his  Chronicle,  int.  X   Scriptor. 

concerning  the  abbot.     Throughout  ed.  Twysden  1821-1824.     See  also 

this  section  the  word  "abbot"  should  before,  II,  xi,  6.] 
be  read  instead  of  "  prior".] 
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usually  been  made  to  his  predecessors :  but  this  was  a  con-  Henry  II. 
descension  the  monks  had  not  humility  enough  to  think  of,  "78- 
much  less  to  bear ;  and  therefore  their  prior  was  sent  away 
to  Rome,  and  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  the  ring  and  the  mitre,  the  usual  ensigns  of  the 
episcopal  authority3,  and  with  a  mandatory  letter  from  pope 
Alexander,  requiring  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  go  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Augustin  in  Canterbury,  and  there  to  give 
his  benediction  to  the  prior  elect,  and  without  requiring  from 
him  the  usual  profession  of  canonical  obedience.  When  the 
archbishop  refused  to  obey,  the  prior  returned  to  Rome,  and 
there  received  his  benediction4. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  mortification  put  upon  that  prelate : 
for  pope  Alexander  did  at  least  pretend  to  confirm  the  scheme 
and  model  projected  by  Gregory  the  Great,  and  to  determine 
that  the  two  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  should  have 
precedence  according  to  priority  of  consecration',  and  that 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  should  not  require  a  profession 
of  canonical  obedience  from  the  archbishops  of  York6;  and, 
in  case  they  refused  to  consecrate  the  archbishops  of  York 
for  want  of  such  profession,  the  bishops  of  the  province  were 
then  to  consecrate  them  by  the  papal  authority.  But,  though 
a  constitution  of  this  kind  appears  both  in  the  history  of 
Diceto  and  in  the  Appendix  to  the  third  Council  of  Lateran~, 
and  this  doubtless  served  to  perpetuate  the  quarrel  upon  this 
subject,  yet  it  doth  not  appear  that  it  answered  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  designed 8  :  however,  it  could  not  but  give  some 
uneasiness  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

14.  But,  if  pope  Alexander  gave  too  much  to  the  province 
of  York,  he  endeavoured  to  make  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury a  recompense  at  the  charge  of  his  suffragan  bishops. 
Those  prelates,  it  seems,  had  a  wrong  notion  of  the  legatine 
authority,  and  persuaded  themselves  that  the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  as  legates  had  no  cognizance  of  such  causes  as 

8  [See  before,  II,  xi,  II.     Ralph  not  refuse  to  obey  the  pope's  man- 

de  Diceto,  col.  602,56,  says  that  these  date,  but  continued  to  evade  it.] 

decorations  were  a  sign  of  the  abbot's  5  [See  before,  I,  ii,  12.] 

emancipation  from  the  authority  of  6  [Such  profession  was  allowed  in 

the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.]  1072  :  see  before,  II,  ii,  7.] 

4  Gervas.  Chron.  ann.  1177. 1178,  7   R.  Dicet.    col.    589.      Concil. 

col.  1444.     [According  to  Benedict.  Labbe  X,  1690,  [Mansi  XXII,  406.] 

Petrob.  I,  269,  the  archbishop  did  8  [See  below,  xvi>  14.] 

c  c  2 
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Henry  II.  were  the  proper  subject  of  their  authority  but  when  carried 

1178.  to  the  legate  by  appeals  :  but  by  a  constitution  of  pope  Alex- 
ander the  Third,  directed  to  the  bishops  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  he  thinks  fit  to  tell  them,  that,  though  their 
archbishop  as  metropolitan  had  no  cognizance  of  things  arising 
in  their  dioceses  but  when  brought  to  him  by  appeals,  yet  as 
legate  he  had  cognizance  of  every  thing  in  the  first  instance 
as  well  as  in  case  of  appeals,  and  commanded  them  quietly  to 
submit  and  to  suffer  causes  from  their  several  dioceses  to  be 
brought  to  his  legate1,  or  in  other  words,  quietly  to  part  with 
their  rights  and  to  yield  up  their  authority  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  usurpation  which  was  by  this  time  grown  masterly  and 
uncapable  of  resistance.  This  was  the  return  which  the  court 
of  Rome  made  to  those  bishops  who  were  not  so  careful  as 
they  should  have  been  in  the  defence  of  their  metropolitans : 
they  were  made  an  easy  prey,  and  became  a  common  sacrifice 
to  the  usurpation  which  they  wanted  precaution  or  courage 
to  prevent;  and  if  they  had  any  favour,  it  was  only  this,  to 
see  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  the  national  church  perish 
first,  and  to  be  themselves  last  devoured. 

1 179.  Whilst  these  little  things  were  doing  in  England,  the  court 
of  Rome  had  so  managed  their  affairs  abroad,  that  the  empe- 
ror was  brought  to  a  very  mean  and  tame  submission.  The 
kings  of  England  and  France  were  engaged  to  undertake  an 
expedition  to  Palestine ;  and  the  Saracens  had  so  weakened 
the  power  of  Spain  that  the  Spaniards  were  in  no  condition 
to  traverse  their  designs,  and  much  less  the  princes  of  Italy. 
Therefore  this  was  thought  a  very  fit  juncture  to  show  the 

„  glory  of  that  court  with  more  advantage,  and  to  strengthen 
the  new  supremacy  which  they  had  gained,  by  the  exercise 
thereof  in  such  instances  as  might  both  confirm  and  show 
what  advances  they  had  made  towards  the  new  ecclesiastic 
monarchy.  Accordingly  a  council  was  agreed  upon,  and 
some  time  in  the  last  and  the  preceding  year  monitions  were 
sent  out  by  pope  Alexander,  to  summon  the  western  bishops 
to  a  council  which  he  designed  to  hold  in  Rome  the  beginning 
of  this  year. 

15.  This  summons  was  so  far  obeyed  that  this  council  is 
said  to  have  consisted  of  above  three  hundred  bishops.     The 

1  Concil.  ibid. 
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archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  not  yet  forgot  the  ill  usage  Henry  II. 
which  he  had  received  from  the  court  of  Rome;  therefore,  i*79- 
though  he  went  as  far  as  Paris,  yet  he  returned  without  pro- 
ceeding further1.  However,  this  council  was  attended  by 
four  English  bishops,  and  these  were  Hugh  bishop  of  Durham, 
John  bishop  of  Norwich,  Robert  bishop  of  Hereford,  and 
Reginald  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  besides  several  abbots. 
From  Ireland  went  Laurence  archbishop  of  Dublin,  Catholic 
archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  five  or  six  bishops  more,  and  some 
abbots,  who  all  took  England  in  their  way  to  Rome,  as  did 
the  bishops  from  Scotland'2.  Those  from  France  were  more 
numerous. 

Such  a  mighty  change  had  a  little  time  produced  in  Britain 
and  Ireland.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  forementioned  was 
the  first  summons  that  ever  had  been  sent  by  a  bishop  of 
Rome  to  the  bishops  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  to  attend  a 
council  at  Rome.  And,  if  the  Scots  obeyed  upon  another 
foot,  it  is  most  probable  that  Ireland,  which  for  near  a  thou- 
sand years  was  able  to  boast  of  a  free  and  independent  Christ- 
ian church,  owed  this  vassalage  to  the  fate  of  the  nation ;  and 
that  king  Henry,  who  thought  fit  to  take  a  title  to  that  king- 
dom from  the  bishop  of  Rome,  did  in  return  bring  the  Irish 
church  to  a  submission  to  that  power  which  his  ill  advised 
ambition  had  led  him  first  to  own. 

If  the  English  church  did  come  in  earlier  to  the  papal 
usurpation,  it  is  certain  the  usurpation  was  yet  new,  and  all 
the  steps  thereunto  still  visible,  and  its  ancient  freedom  within 
the  view  of  the  present  age ;  and  there  must  be  at  least  some 
men  now  living  who  could  not  but  remember  that  the  whole 
English  church  had  despised  all  the  attempts  of  pope  Gregory 
to  convene  their  bishops  to  his  councils3.  And,  if  some  of 
the  English  bishops  assisted  at  the  councils  of  Rheims  and 
Tours,  the  Spanish  bishops  did  not  appear,  and  the  Germans 
and  Italians  despised  those  assemblies4,  and  the  appearance 

1  [Gervas.  ibid.  1444,  62.]  Alexander  III.  See  before,  II,  ii,  17, 

2  Hoved.   Annal.   an.  11 79,   fol.     note  3 ;  iii,  1.] 

332  a.  4  [Calixtus  II  held  a  council  at 

3  [The  council  of  pope  Gregory  Rheims  in  11 19.  See  before,  II, 
VII,  which  the  English  bishops  did  vii,  12.  An  account  of  it  is  given 
not  attend,  was  held  in  1080,  ninety-  by  Ordericus  Vitalis  in  his  twelfth 
nine  years  before  this    council  of  book,  which  is  printed  in  the  collec- 
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Henry  ii.  of  the  French  and  English  was,  if  not  entirely  yet  chiefly, 
i 1 79-  owing  to  the  circumstances  and  interests  of  the  princes  who 
then  governed  them,  rather  than  to  any  opinion  of  the  rights 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  convene  them.  But  here  we  see  a 
new  face  of  things,  and  the  interest  of  the  papacy  carried  to 
such  a  height,  that  the  former  ill  advised  compliances  of  the 
western  princes  to  serve  their  own  ends  were  now  turned 
back  upon  them  and  become  arguments  of  their  duty  ;  and, 
backed  by  precedents  of  this  kind  the  papacy  began  to  grow 
bold,  and  the  same  men  whose  creature  that  power  was  had 
assurance  enough  to  tell  the  world  that  it  came  from  God. 

16.  Things  being  brought  ^to  this  state,  pope  Alexander 
appeared  at  the  head  of  a  very  great  assembly,  called,  as  was 
said,  for  the  suppression  of  heresy.  And  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  this  was  the  true  sentiment  of  the  court  which  called  it ; 
for  heresy  was  an  ill  name,  and  applied  to  every  thing  which 
that  court  did  not  like.  But,  whatever  the  end  was  for  which 
this  assembly  was  convened,  in  every  step  it  made  the  eye  of 
pope  Alexander  was  still  upon  the  new  ecclesiastic  monarchy : 
therefore  the  German  bishops  who  had  taken  part  with  their 
emperor  now  succeeded  to  his  fate;  and,  as  all  the  ordinations, 
grants,  and  acts  of  the  late  antipopes  were  now  pronounced 
void,  so  the  bishops  who  submitted  had  an  oath  of  fealty  put 
upon  them,  and  were  not  only  obliged  to  swear  that  they  re- 
nounced the  schism  of  the  late  popes  Octavian,  Guido,  and 
John1,  and  judged  all  their  ordinations  void,  but  also  that 
they  would  for  the  time  to  come  be  obedient  to  the  holy 
Roman  church  and  to  pope  Alexander  and  to  his  rightful 
successors,  that  they  would  serve  him  faithfully  against  all 
men,  that  they  would  rather  expose  their  lives  than  betray 
his  secrets,  and  that  they  would  be  obedient  to  his  legates, 
and  assist  them  in  their  expences  in  going  and  coming2. 
This  was  much  the  same  oath  with  that  which  was  first 


tions  of  Concilia ;  and  he  says  it  was  attended  it  were  for  the  most  part 

attended  by  bishops  from  Spain,  as  French.] 

well  as  from  Germany  and  Italy,  in  *  [That  is,  the  antipopes  Victor 

particular  by  the  bishop  of  Barce-  IV,  Paschal  III,  and  Calixtus  III. 

lona.  See,  before  in  this  chapter  §  9,  note 

The  council  of  Tours  under  Alex-  2.] 

ander  III  in  1163  is  spoken  of  be-  2  Concil.  Labbe  X,  1505,  [Mansi 

fore,  II,  xii,  12.     The  bishops  who  XXII,  211.] 
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devised  by  pope  Gregory  the  Seventh3,  and  is  so  little  dif-  Henry  II. 
ferent  from  those  commonly  imposed  by  princes  on  their  1 1 79- 
subjects,  that  one  cannot  doubt  that  they  who  imposed  it 
thought  of  nothing  less  than  raising  the  bishops  of  Rome  to 
the  monarchy  which  that  court  had  for  some  time  been  la- 
bouring after.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  oath  was  im- 
posed upon  the  whole  assembly,  as  well  as  upon  the  Germans 
and  Italians  who  had  taken  part  with  the  emperor. 

17.  And  the  canons  of  this  council  are  every  way  answer- 
able to  the  monarchy  which  the  court  of  Rome  had  now  in 
view  :  for,  though  seven-and-twenty  canons  were  agreed  to  in 
this  assembly,  and  many  of  them  very  wise  and  useful  and 
such  as  the  corruptions  of  the  western  churches  had  rendered 
very  necessary  at  this  time,  yet  there  are  some  which  have  so 
much  of  the  air  and  spirit  of  the  court  which  formed  them, 
and  which  so  directly  break  in  upon  the  natural  rights  of 
princes  and  nations,  that,  if  the  present  embroiled  state  of 
Christendom  and  the  successes  of  the  papacy  had  not  ex- 
plained them,  one  would  stand  amazed  to  see  such  doctrines 
published  to  the  world  by  Christian  prelates.  For,  as  the 
fourteenth  canon  under  the  penalty  of  excommunication  for- 
bids the  secular  power  to  judge  the  persons  of  the  clergy, 
the  nineteenth  to  impose  taxes  on  their  estates,  or  to  take 
any  thing  from  them,  but  when  the  estates  of  the  laity  were 
insufficient  to  support  the  public  burdens,  and  the  clergy 
voluntarily  offered  their  assistance,  so  the  twenty-seventh 
makes  such  provision  for  the  extirpation  of  heretics,  as  puts  it 
beyond  a  doubt,  what  fruits  the  world  was  to  expect  from  the 
new  ecclesiastic  monarchy.  For,  as  that  canon  takes  notice 
of  heretics  that  were  very  numerous  in  Gascony,  the  Albi- 
geois,  and  about  Toulouse,  so  it  calls  for  their  extirpation  by 
the  secular  power,  and  forbids  princes  to  cherish,  or  receive 
them  into  their  houses,  or  suffer  them  to  live  in  their  do- 
minions, and  requires  them  to  confiscate  their  goods  and  to 
make  them  slaves,  and  grants  the  same  indulgences  to  those 
who  take  arms  against  them  as  were  before  granted  to  those 
who  engaged  in  the  war  in  Palestine  K 

3  [See  before,  II,  iii,  I.]  canon  in  all  the  collections  of  the 

1  Concil.  ibid.  Labbe  151 6,  15 18,  Councils  is  not  only  given  in  a  dif- 

1522;  [Mansi  226,  228,  232.  That  ferent  order  by  Hoveden,  fol.  334  a, 

which  stands  as  the  twenty-seventh  by  Gervase  of  Canterbury,  col.  1451, 
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Henry  IT.       However  surprising  it  may  appear  to  those  who  behold  this 
11 79-     scene  at  a  distance  to  see  an  assembly  of  Christian  bishops 


and  by  William  of  Newburgh,  III, 
3,  who  differ  also  from  each  other  in 
this  respect,  but  is  divided  by  the  last 
mentioned  writer  into  two.  And 
whoever  reads  it  with  a  little  care 
will  see,  that,  if  it  ought  not  to  be 
counted  as  two  separate  canons,  it 
consists  at  any  rate  of  two  distinct 
parts,  which  speak  of  two  distinct 
classes  of  persons  and  make  separate 
provisions  concerning  them.  The 
first  part  speaks  of  heretics  in  Gas- 
cony,  the  Albigeois,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Toulouse,  whom  some, 
it  says,  call  Cathari,  others  Publicani, 
others  Paterini,  and  others  by  other 
names  :  it  places  them  and  their  de- 
fenders and  entertainers  under  an 
anathema,  forbids  all  persons  to 
maintain  or  encourage  them  or  have 
any  dealings  with  them,  and  orders 
that  whoever  dies  in  this  sin  shall 
not  have  mass  offered  for  him  nor 
receive  Christian  burial.  The  second 
part  of  the  canon  deals  with  persons 
whom  it  calls  Brabantiones,  Arago- 
nenses,  Navarii,  Basculi,  Coterelli, 
and  (in  some  copies)  Triaverdini, 
and  whom  it  describes  as  ruffians  of 
the  most  monstrous  atrocity.  Those 
whohire,  maintain,  or  encourage  such 
men  are  to  be  excommunicated  and 
laid  under  the  same  penalties  as  the 
heretics  before  mentioned,  and  all 
their  dependents  are  released  from 
the  obligation  to  render  them  fealty, 
homage,  or  service  of  any  kind. 
Against  the  men  themselves  all  faith- 
ful Christians  are. urged  to  take  up 
arms,  assured  of  an  indulgence  for 
two  years,  or  more  if  their  service 
should  last  longer,  and  of  the  same 
protection  and  privileges  as  are 
granted  to  those  who  visit  the  sepul- 
chre of  the  Lord ;  their  goods  too  are 
to  be  confiscated,  and  princes  may 
reduce  their  persons  into  slavery. 

Now  concerning  the  heretics,  or 
alleged  heretics,  to  whom  the  first 
part  of  the  canon  belongs,  something 
is  said  in  note  i  on  §  18  below:  of 
the  persons  dealt  with  in  the  second 
part  a  few  words  may  be  added  here. 
They  were  the  mercenary  soldiers, 


the  Adventurers,  the  Soldiers  of  For- 
tune, the  Free  Companions,  of  that 
period ;  often  hired  in  troops,  as 
they  were  wanted,  by  princes  and 
powerful  nobles,  often  acting  toge- 
ther independently  under  leaders  of 
their  own ;  but  in  either  case  de- 
scribed by  the  chroniclers  as  bri- 
gands or  banditti  of  desperate  cha- 
racter, plundering  and  ravaging 
every  where,  cruel  and  licentious, 
paying  no  respect  to  church  or 
priest  or  any  observance  of  religion, 
in  short  reckless  of  all  law  whether 
human  or  divine.  Their  history  has 
not  yet  been  written,  but  something 
is  said  of  them  by  Hume,  History  of 
England,  Ch.  IX,  an.  1173;  by  Sis- 
mondi,  Histoire  des  Francais,  Part. 

III,  Ch.  XVII,  an.  1 155,  XIX,  an. 
U73,XX,  an.  1180-1183;  and  more 
by  Michelet,  Histoire  de  France,  Liv. 

IV,  Ch.  VII.  At  the  time  of  this 
Lateran  council  of  pope  Alexander 
III  the  southern  and  central  parts 
of  France  were  suffering  terribly 
from  the  outrages  of  these  ruffians, 
and  the  canon  then  passed  against 
them  seems  to  have  done  something 
to  check  the  mischief.  For  in  1182 
a  society  of  pacificators  called  Ca- 
puchons  from  the  hood  which  they 
wore  to  distinguish  themselves,  was 
formed  at  Le  Puy  to  resist  their 
ravages,  and  was  extended  rapidly 
by  numerous  branches ;  and  in  July 
1 183  the  people  thus  rising  to  defend 
themselves  overpowered  a  body  of 
more  than  seven  thousand  of  the 
brigands  near  Chateaudun  and  put 
them  all  to  the  sword.  But  princes 
found  them  so  useful  in  their  wars, 
that  they  still  continued  to  hire  them 
on  occasion. 

The  first  four  names  by  which  the 
canon  speaks  of  these  mercenary 
forces  express  the  countries  from 
which  they  came.  Flanders,  espe- 
cially Brabant,  long  supplied  so 
large  a  number  that  the  word  Bra- 
bantiones in  various  forms,  Braban- 
50ns,  came  to  be  used  as  a  generic 
name  for  such  troops.  Such  were 
the  men  employed  by  Stephen  in  his 
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contradicting  a  great  law  of  the  gospel  which  subjects  every  Henry  it. 
soul  to  the  higher  powers-,  and  at  once  humbling  princes  1179. 
with  telling  them  that  they  had  no  authority  over  their  own 
clergy,  and  nothing  to  do  in  matters  of  religion  but  to  take  it 
upon  trust  in  such  manner  as  their  teachers  thought  fit  to 
deliver  it,  whilst  they  were  by  the  same  assembly  called  to 
suppress  heretics,  and  so  made  judges  of  the  difficult  and  dis- 
puted doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  thus  commanded  to  exer- 
cise a  power  which  they  were  forbid  to  own,  yet  this  council 
offers  all  this  to  us  in  the  same  view  ;  and  this  was  so  far 
from  being  the  effect  of  a  sudden  heat,  that  Monsieur  Labbe 
says  in  his  history  of  this  council  that  the  suppression  of 
heresy  was  one  of  the  great  reasons  which  moved  pope  Alex- 
ander to  convene  that  assembly3.  And  indeed  the  Christian 
methods  of  converting  sinners  had  of  late  been  so  little  con- 
sidered at  Rome,  that,  the  year  before  this  council  met,  the 
kings  of  France  and  England  had  by  the  intrigues  and  ad- 
dress of  the  legate  of  pope  Alexander  been  prevailed  upon  to 
turn  their  arms  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  parts 
of  France  which  had  yet  preserved  the  purity  of  their  religion, 
to  attempt  their  conversion  with  fire  and  sword4 ;  and  in  the 
slaughter  and  desolation  which  they  made  gave  the  world  an 
idea  of  the  gentleness  and  compassion  it  was  to  expect  from 
the  ecclesiastic  monarchs.  But  to  return  to  the  council 
again. 

wars  in  England,  and  to  some  ex-  cotarel,  a  large  kind  of  knife,  which 

tent  by  Henry  II  in  Normandy  and  is  almost  always  one  of  the  weapons 

Brittany.    Gervas.  inter  Scriptor.  X  of  highlanders  ;  and  Triaverdini  is 

ed.  Twysden    1346,  7;    1377,  37:  thought   to  be   a  word  of  similar 

Hoveden.an.ii73,fol.3o6a,36.   But  origin.     See  Du  Cange's  Glossary 

the  English  kings  probably  obtained  on  these  words, 
many  of  their  mercenaries  from  A  qui-         It  should  be  observed  that  Inett 

taine   and   the    western   Pyrenees  :  is  not  the  only  writer  who  has  mixed 

Trivet,  an.  n 79,  speaks  of  Basque  up  together  the  two  parts  of  this 

and  Navarrese  Brabancons,   "  qui-  canon  ;  but  that  the  mistake  is  not 

dam     Basclorum     et    Navarrorum  made    by    archbishop    Ussher   De 

Brabanzonum" ;  and  the  forces  of  Christian.  Eccles.  Success,  et  Stat. 

Richard  I  are  commonly  called  Bas-  VIII,   15,  as  indeed  might  be  ex- 

cli  or  Basculi  by  the  French  chroni-  pected  from  his  wonted  accuracy, 

clers.    The  mountaineers  from  Ara-  nor  by  Dr.  Maitland  in  his  volume 

gon  and  the  eastern  Pyrenees  were  on  the   History  of  the  Albigenses 


employed  mainly  by  Raymond  count  and  Waldenses.] 

of  Toulouse,  the  protector   of  the  2  [Rom.  XIII,  i.J 

Albigenses.  Innoc.  Ill  Epist.  X,  69.  3  Concil.  ibid.  Labbe  1504,  [Man- 

The  name  Coterelli,  Coteraux,  ap-  si  210.] 

pears  to  be  derived  from  cottarel  or  4Hoved.Annal.  an.  11 78^01.327  a. 
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Henry  ii.       18.  The  persons  who  were  thus  marked  out  for  destruction 

1 1 79.     had  names  given  them  answerable  to  the  fate  to  which  the 

court  of  Rome  had  decreed  them,  and  were  styled  Cathari, 

Paterins,  Publicans,  the  Poor  of  Lyons 1,   and   sometimes 

Arians 2 ;  and  that  of  heretics  was  the  softest  name  which 

was  bestowed  on  them.     So  that  if  the  world  had  not  been 

well  apprised  what  these  people  were  and  what  their  opinions, 

and  again  and  again  heard  the  same  names  applied  to  men 

whose  faith  was  truly  orthodox,  and  seen  the  same  fury  and 

bloody  spirit  fall  upon  them,  one  would  be  apt  to  think  that 

all  this  fury  had  somewhat  extraordinary  at  the  bottom. 

The  truth  is,  the  court  of  Rome  by  various  arts,  or,  to 

speak  freely,  by  the  heavy  judgment  of  God  upon  his  church 

and  the  unwise  conduct  of  the  western  princes,  had  broken 

the  secular  authority,  overwhelmed  all  the  ancient  order  of 

the  Christian  church,  and  raised  the  new  spiritual  monarchy 

to  such  a  height,  that  that  court  was  now  resolved  to  bear  no 

opposition,  and  to  make  use  of  the   sword  to  subdue  and 

force  those  that  would  not  be  deluded  into  their  interest. 

Therefore  not  only  those  people  who  denied  purgatory  and 

rejected  the  invocation  of  saints3,  (as  was  the  case  of  the 

Albigenses4,)  but  those  who  are  known  in  history  by  the 

1  [For   the  first  three  of  these  longed   to   the    followers   of  Peter 

names   various   origins  have    been  Waldo  or  Waldensis,  a  rich  merchant 

assigned,  of  which  it  will  be  suffi-  of  that  city,    who  about  the  year 

cienthere  to  state  the  most  probable.  11 70  circulated  a  translation  of  the 

The   first,  which   is   equivalent    to  Bible,  or  of  large  portions  of  it,  and 

Pure  or  Puritans,  bespeaks  a  Greek  zealously  endeavoured  to  bring  the 

source,  Ka6apol>  and  seems  to  have  practice  of  his  age  into  accordance 

been  assumed  in  self  laudation  by  with   the   word  of  God.     His   ad- 

the  persons  to  whom  it  was  applied,  herents   were  not   touched   by  the 

The  name  Paterini  or  Patarini,  from  council  of  1179,  but  they  were  con- 

pataria   a   Milanese   word    signify-  demned  in  1184  by  pope  Lucius  III. 

ing  a  popular  faction,  was  first  given  See  Neander's  Church  History  tr. 

at  Milan  about  the  year  1157  to  the  Torrey,  Vol.  VI,  p.  164,  Vol.  VIII, 

party   who   were   then   seeking    to  pp.  369-428 :    Hardwick's  Church 

work   a  reform  in  the  clergy,  and  History,  Ch.  VII,  p.  204,  note  5, 

was  afterwards  used  commonly  in  Ch.  XI,  pp.  305-313.] 
Italy  to  denote  any  sects  that  de-         2  Hoved.  ibid.  317  b. 
nounced    the    corruptions     of    the         3    Concil.     ibid.     Labbe     1533, 

church   or    struggled    against    the  [Mansi  242.] 

supremacy  of  the  clergy.    The  word         4  [The  word  Albigenses  properly 

Publicans  is  a  corruption  of  Pau-  means  the  Albigeois  or  inhabitants 

licians,  from  which  sect  in  Thrace  of  Alby  (Albiga)  and  its  neighbour- 

and  Bulgaria  the  Catharists  of  Italy  hood   in   Languedoc   not   far  from 

and  the  west  appear  to  have  been  Toulouse.  As  a  religious  appellation, 

derived.  The  fourth  name,  Pauperes  it  belongs  in  particular  to  a  branch 

Lugduni,  Poor  men  of  Lyons,  be-  of  the  Cathari  or  Catharists,  but  it 
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name  of  Arnaldists  5,  and  who  agreed  in  all  the  doctrines  of  Henry  II. 
the  Romish  church  excepting  what  related  to  the  supremacy  1 1 79. 
and  secular  power  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  are  not  only- 
treated  with  the  name  of  heretics,  but  pope  Lucius  the  Third, 
the  immediate  successor  of  pope  Alexander,  involves  them  in 
all  the  censures,  and  subjects  them  to  the  same  penalties, 
which  this  council  pronounced  against  the  Albigenses6. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  consideration  was  at  the  bottom 
of  all  the  rage  which  appears  in  this  council;  for  it  is  certain 
this  was  the  tender  part  of  that  court,  which  has  ever  made 
great  allowances  for  difference  in  opinion,  where  the  authority 
of  those  prelates  was  no  part  of  the  dispute :  but,  whatever 
occasioned  all  this  anger,  it  it  too  plain  that  the  blood  which 
had  been  shed  for  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  had  prepared 
men  to  believe  that  they  might  propagate  his  religion  by 
violence,  outrages,  and  inhumanity.  But  having  followed 
the  English  bishops  to  the  third  council  of  Lateran,  not  only 
to  see  what  they  were  doing  there,  but  to  give  the  reader  a 
view  of  the  original  and  secret  springs  of  those  unhappy 
principles  which  occasioned  so  many  mischiefs  to  the  world, 
and  of  which  the  English  church  and  nation  had  a  lamentable 
share  in  the  compass  of  a  very  few  years,  it  is  time  to  return 
and  see  what  was  doing  in  England. 

19.  Before  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  could  have  time  1 1 80. 
to  recover  the  uneasiness  which  the  stiffness  and  ambition  of 
the  monks  of  Canterbury  had  given  him,  he  had  his  own 
sore  touched  again  in  a  complaint  from  the  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury against  the  monks  of  Malmesbury  ;  who,  having  lately 
chosen  a  new  abbot,  in  contempt  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
sent  him  into  Wales,  where  he  received  his  benediction,  and 
to  justify  their  disobedience  they  redoubled  their  guilt  by 
forging  charters  to  defend  it1.  This  gave  occasion  to  a  very 
excellent  epistle  of  the  archbishop  to  pope  Alexander,  but 
wrote  by  Peter  Blesensis  archdeacon  of  Bath  :  wherein  the 

came  to  be  used  very  generally  as  a  ses  and  Albigenses.] 

common  name  for  the  various  sects  5  [The  Arnaldists  had  their  name 

which  were  found  in  the  south   of  from    Arnaldo    da    Brescia.       See 

France.     See  Maitland's  Facts  and  before,  II,  x,  12.] 

Documents  illustrative  of  the  His-  6    Concil.     ibid.     Labbe     1737, 

tory  &c.    of   the    Albigenses    and  [Mansi  477.] 

Waldenses,    and    Faber's    Inquiry  1  Petr.  Blesens.  Epist.  68. 

into  the  History  &c.  of  the  Vallen- 
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Henry  ii.  archbishop,  with  the  freedom  that  became  him,  represents 
1 1 80.  the  wickedness  and  the  mischiefs  of  those  exemptions  which 
the  court  of  Rome  had  of  late  pretended  to  grant,  and  freely 
tells  pope  Alexander  he  might  upon  as  good  grounds  exempt 
the  deans  and  archdeacons  from  the  authority  of  their  bishops, 
and  the  bishops  from  their  archbishops,  and  thus  at  once 
dissolve  all  the  discipline  of  the  church;  that  he  might  as 
well  teach  scholars  to  insult  their  masters,  children  to  disobey 
their  parents,  subjects  to  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  their 
princes ;  and  in  short  he  tells  him  plainly  it  was  an  usurpa- 
tion, and  was  so  far  from  answering  any  of  those  ends  for 
which  these  exemptions  were  pretended,  that  it  exposed  the 
religious  to  greater  trouble  and  greater  charge  than  those  to 
which  the  regular  course  of  government  made  them  subject ; 
that  it  was  the  proud  and  vicious  part  of  the  religious  which 
laboured  for  these  exemptions  ;  that  the  wiser  and  the  better, 
if  they  had  exemptions,  made  no  use  of  them  and  never 
sought  for  them ;  and  that  those  who  contended  for  these 
exemptions  were  such  abbots  as  abandoned  themselves  to 
pleasure  and  could  not  bear  the  care  of  a  visitor2. 

But  addresses  of  this  kind  to  the  court  of  Rome  signified 
as  much  as  pouring  supplications  into  the  graves  of  the  dead  ; 
for  the  long  wished  for  monarchy  was  now  in  view,  and  that 
court  knew  it  was  raised,  and  was  only  to  be  supported,  on 
the  ruins  of  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  church  and  state,  and 
parted  with  nothing  but  what  they  could  not  keep.  And  the 
monastics  were  no  less  tenacious,  though  upon  another 
bottom ;  for,  though  this  mighty  privilege,  as  they  called  it, 
proved  the  greatest  mischief  that  ever  befell  them  before 
their  dissolution,  yet  they  never  parted  with  it  till  it  was 
buried  in  the  ruins  of  those  foundations. 

20.  Nor  did  the  clergy  succeed  much  better  in  exempting 
themselves  from  the  secular  authority  than  the  religious  in 
withdrawing  from  the  oversight  of  their  bishops.  For  it  was 
now  but  ten  years  since  the  death  of  archbishop  Becket,  and 
since  the  king  had  granted  the  clergy  a  general  exemption 
from  the  secular  power,  excepting  what  related  to  the  abuses 
of  his  forest ;  and  yet  this  great  privilege,  which  had  made 
Becket  a  saint,  and  which  was  thought  the  chief  branch  of 

2  Ibid. 
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the  ecclesiastic  liberty,  was  by  this  time  become  so  visible  a  Henry  II. 
mischief  to  the  clergy  and  religious,  that  Richard  archbishop  1 180. 
of  Canterbury,  in  a  letter  to  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Ely, 
and  Norwich,  thus  passionately  laments  the  state  of  the  clergy 
under  it:  "If  (saith  he)  a  Jew  or  the  meanest  laic  be  mur- 
dered, the  murderer  is  presently  hanged  for  it ;  but,  if  a  priest 
or  any  clergyman  of  whatever  rank  be  murdered,  the  mur- 
derer is  only  excommunicated"1. 

As  this  new  liberty  thus  became  a  snare  to  the  clergy,  so 
it  is  worth  observing  that  the  precaution  which  they  made 
use  of  to  secure  and  guard  it  redoubled  their  misfortunes  and 
made  their  condition  worse  than  before.  For,  the  court  of 
Rome  appearing  with  great  zeal  for  the  pretended  liberties 
of  the  clergy,  they  fondly  persuaded  themselves  that  their 
liberties  could  be  no  where  so  safe  as  in  the  keeping  of  that 
court  which  had  appeared  so  zealous  in  asserting  them; 
therefore  in  the  canons  made  upon  this  subject  in  the  council 
of  Winchester2  it  was  determined,  that  whosoever  should  lay 
violent  hands  upon  a  clergyman  should  be  excommunicated, 
and  not  absolved  but  by  the  bishop  of  Rome  or  in  his  pre- 
sence :  and  the  consequence  of  this  was,  those  who  owed  an 
ill  turn  to  the  clergy  or  religious  laid  violent  hands  upon 
them,  and  having  satiated  their  revenge  in  their  blood  went 
away  to  Rome,  where  they  easily  obtained  absolution,  and 
returned  hardened  in  their  wickedness  and  prepared  for  new 
mischiefs  whenever  their  resentment  called  for  them3. 

21.  "  By  this  means,"  saith  that  wise  prelate,  "  it  comes  to 
pass  that  the  stealing  of  a  goat  or  a  sheep  is  punished  in  a 
heavier  manner  than  the  murder  of  a  priest.   But  this,"  saith 

1  Ibid.  Epist.  73.     [This  letter  n 75.     All  three   had   been   much 

bears  no  date,  but  in  the  Annals  of  employed  and  trusted  by  the  king, 

Nicholas  Trivet,  where  it  is  given  in  especially  in  his  contest  with  Becket; 

full,  it  is  placed  in  the  year  1176;  and  the  annalist  says  that  hy  their 

and  it  is  stated  to  have  been  ad-  mediation  the  archbishop  now  ob- 

dressed  to  those  three  bishops  be-  tained  the  redress  of  the  grievance 

cause  they  were  well  known  to  the  of  which    he    complained,     clearly 

king  and  were  much  at  his  court,  referring  to  the  third  article  of  the 

Richard,  archdeacon  of  Poitiers,  was  concessions  made  by  Henry  II  to 

consecrated  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  the    pope's    legate    in   11 76.     See 

and  Geoffrey  Ridell,  archdeacon  of  before  in  this  chapter  §  1 .] 

Canterbury,  to  the  see  of  Ely,  in  2  [For  "  Winchester"    here    we 

October  1 1 74;    and  the  celehrated  should  read  "Westminster".     See 

John  of  Oxford,  dean  of  Salisbury,  before,  II,  ix,  13.] 

to  the  see  of  Norwich  in  December  3  Petr.  Blesens.  ibid. 

VOL.  11. 
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Henry  ii.  he,  "and  what  is  still  more  insupportable,  is  but  what  we  have 
1 1 80.  deserved  by  our  ambitious  usurping  an  authority  which  no 
way  belonged  to  us  ;  for  by  that  accursed  jurisdiction  which 
we  have  so  presumptuously  assumed  we  have  provoked  God 
and  the  king,  and  have  opened  a  safe  way  to  the  laity  to 
wreak  their  malice  upon  the  clergy.  Thus,"  continues  that 
prelate,  "  a  very  learned  and  worthy  priest  was  lately  murdered 
at  Winchester  by  William  Frechet  and  his  wife,  and  they  do 
not  deny  the  fact ;  but  the  murderer  is  going  away  to  Rome, 
and  makes  no  doubt  but  by  prostituting  of  his  wife,  who  is  a 
beautiful  woman,  he  shall  not  only  obtain  absolution  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  but  be  well  paid  for  his  journey  thither"1. 

The  better  to  make  the  bishops  sensible  of  this  particular, 
the  archbishop  further  tells  them,  "  though  this  at  present  be 
the  lot  of  the  lower  clergy,  it  may  too  soon  become  our  own." 
Therefore  he  entreats  those  bishops  that  they  would  think  of 
some  way  to  put  a  stop  to  this  mischief  before  it  become 
incurable ;  and  adds  that  there  was  no  other  way  likely  but 
by  restoring  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  leaving  things  to 
their  ancient  channel :  for  thus  the  royal  and  sacerdotal 
power  will  be  mutually  useful  to  each  other,  and  God  and 
Cesar  will  have  their  due ;  and,  whilst  the  censures  of  the 
church  bring  the  criminal  to  repentance,  the  sanctions  of  the 
prince  may  have  their  effects  on  his  estate  or  his  body.  This, 
saith  he,  is  so  far  from  punishing  men  twice  for  the  same 
fault,  that  this  conjunction  of  the  offices  and  censures  of  the 
ministry  with  the  civil  sanction  does  only  complete  and  per- 
fect the  punishment  of  the  offender2. 

%%  It  is  very  likely  that  this  way  of  arguing  had  its 
effect  on  those  prelates  to  whom  it  was  directed,  which  the 
archbishop  desired,  and  which  the  weight  of  his  reasons  very 
justly  deserved,  and  that  this  was  the  true  ground  of  pope 
Alexander's  displeasure  against  them;  for  it  appears  that 
they  were  represented  to  that  prelate  as  court- bishops,  and  as 
men  who  lived  too  much  about  the  court,  and  neglected  the 
care  of  their  dioceses.  But  he  who  considers  that  one  of 
these  bishops  was  John  of  Oxford  now  bishop  of  Norwich, 
who  presided  in  or  managed  the  council  of  Clarendon,  and 
had  generally  been  one  of  the  king's  ambassadors  to  Rome  in 
1  Ibid.  2  ibid. 
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the  long  dispute  betwixt  him  and  the  late  archbishop,  and  Henry  II. 
had  with  the  vigour  and  resolution  which  became  an  English  1 180. 
prelate  asserted  the  rights  of  the  crown  against  the  attempts 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  that  the  exemption  of  the  clergy 
from  the  civil  authority  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  court ;  and  will  add  to  this  the  excellent  character 
that  the  archbishop  gives  as  well  of  him  as  of  the  other  two 
bishops  ;  will  find  reason  to  believe  that  the  aforesaid  bishops 
were  true  to  the  honour  of  their  country,  and  had  wisdom 
enough  not  to  be  deluded  by  the  new  pretensions  to  ecclesi- 
astic liberty,  and  that  this  occasioned  the  complaints  that 
were  sent  to  Rome  against  them,  and  that  this  was  what  that 
court  meant  when  they  reproached  them  with  the  title  of 
court-bishops  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  they  never  liked  men 
the  worse  for  having  the  ear  of  their  princes,  or  assisting  in 
their  councils,  if  they  used  that  interest  to  serve  their  ends. 

23.  Whatever  was  the  occasion  of  pope  Alexander's  dis- 
pleasure against  those  prelates,  it  is  evident  he  was  very 
much  displeased  with  them ;  and  it  is  certain  the  archbishop 
did  them  right1.  Nor  must  I  omit  to  remember  another 
instance  of  that  prelate's  wisdom  and  courage  in  asserting 
the  rights  of  the  lower  clergy  against  the  usurpation  of  the 
court  of  Rome  in  pretending  to  exempt  the  lands  given 
to  some  of  the  new  orders  of  monks  from  the  payment  of 
tithes.  For  the  archbishop,  seeing  the  mischiefs  and  con- 
fusions which  were  occasioned  by  those  sacrilegious  attempts 
on  the  rights  of  the  western  churches,  in  an  epistle  to  an 
English  abbot  of  the  Cistercian  order'2  chargeth  them  with 
robbing  of  God,  and  saith  that,  although  the  pope  had 
exempted  them  when  they  were  poor  and  few  at  their  first 
beginning,  to  provide  for  their  necessities,  yet,  now  they 
were  grown  numerous  and  their  possessions  great,  this 
privilege  was  no  longer  the  instrument  of  religion,  but  served 
the  purposes  of  ambition ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
pretended  privilege,  they  were  bound  in  conscience  not  to 
take  the  tithes,  which  of  right  did  belong  to  other  men  ;  and 
tells  them  that  they  might  when  they  meet  the  clergy  as  well 
dismount  them,  and  seize  their  horses,  as  take  their  tithes 

1  Petr.  Blesens.  Epist.  84.  was  addressed  to  the  parent  monas- 

2  Ibid.  Epist.  82.     [This  epistle    tery  of  Citeaux  itself.] 
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Henry  II.  away,  and  that  this  latter  was  a  theft  and  sacrilege  of  a 
1 1 80.  blacker  kind;  and  concludes  with  telling  them  that,  if  they 
persisted  in  this  pretence,  he  would  excommunicate  every 
one  that  should  pretend  to  give  or  sell  them  lands  discharged 
from  tithes,  and  did  not  doubt  of  the  assistance  of  the  secular 
power  in  this  affair. 

How  many  mischiefs  and  scandals  had  been  prevented,  if 
this  prelate  had  had  but  power  enough  to  have  given  a  stop 
to  this  growing  mischief?  But  all  this  came  to  nothing  ;  for 
it  was  now  too  late  to  repine  at  an  usurpation  which  was  past 
resistance.  But  it  is  fit  to  remember  a  thing  of  this  kind,  if 
for  no  other  ends,  yet  to  show  us  how  soon  our  ancestors 
became  sensible  of  the  mischiefs  which  immediately  attended 
the  papal  usurpation,  and  to  give  posterity  a  view  of  the 
dangers  of  breaking  in  upon  the  established  constitution  of  a 
church  or  state. 
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14.  Geoffrey  made  archbishop  of  York.  A  dispute  betwixt  him  and  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  begins  :  the  occasion  thereof. 

15.  A  dispute  betwixt  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  monks  of 
Canterbury  :  the  issue  thereof. 

16.  The  king  forbids  the  monks  to  appeal  to  Rome.  They  invite  the 
legate  into  England. 

17.  The  college  of  Hackington  demolished:  the  canons  removed  to 
Lambeth. 

18.  The  king  prepares  for  his  expedition.  The  ways  made  use  of  for 
that  purpose.     The  Jews  massacred  on  that  occasion. 

19.  The  clergy  of  Normandy  discharged  from  the  secular  power :  the 
reasons  thereof. 

20.  The  English  of  all  ages  and  sexes  go  to  Palestine.  Baldwin  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  engaged  therein.  Some  reflections  on  that  under- 
taking. 

21.  The  king  sets  out  for  Jerusalem;  leaves  his  affairs  in  England  in 
disorder. 

22.  The  bishop  of  Ely  not  able  to  keep  things  at  quiet  in  the  king's 
absence.     The  kingdom  in  confusion  :  the  reasons  thereof. 

1.  1VING  Henry  the  father  was  about  this  time  in  Nor-  Henry  II. 
mandy,  where  his  thoughts  were  taken  up  in  directing  the  n8i. 
arming  of  his  subjects  according  to  their  abilities.  Whilst  he 
was  employed  there,  pope  Alexander  turned  his  anger  against 
Geoffrey  his  natural  son,  and  forced  him  to  quit  the  bishopric 
of  Lincoln,  of  which  for  some  years  he  had  been  in  possession. 
This  gentleman,  for  so  one  cannot  but  call  him,  whilst  a 
youth  had  been  chosen  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  this  too  with 
the  approbation  of  pope  Alexander,  who  dispensed  with  his 
want  of  age;  but,  after  fifteen  or  sixteen  years'  '  possession  of 

1  [The  preceding  bishop  of  Lin-  the  assertion.  Be  his  mother  how- 
coin  died  in  January  1167,  but  ever  who  she  may,  his  birth,  if  the 
Geoffrey  was  not  elected  as  his  sue-  dates  given  by  his  biographer  Gi- 
cessor  before  April  11 73.  R.  Dicet.  raldus  Cambrensis  maybe  trusted, 
an.  1 1 67,  col.  547,  36;  an  11 73,  is  no  proof  of  his  father's  unfaith- 
col.  568,  30  :  Gervas.  Chron.  an.  fulness  to  his  queen.  At  his  election 
1 173,  col.  T424,  57.  to  the  see  of  Lincoln  in  April  1173 

Modern  historians  concur  in  say-  he   was   not   twenty-one,  and    was 

ing  that  Geoffrey  was  a  son  of  fair  therefore  born  after  April  1152  ;  but 

Rosamond,  but  it  does  not  appear  he  was  in  his  fortieth  year  at  the 

that  there  is  sufficient  authority  for  time  of  his  consecration  to  the  arch- 

d  d 
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Henry  II.  the  profits  of  that  bishopric,  refusing  to  take  orders,  that 
1 181.  prelate  pressed  so  hard  upon  him,  that  he  was  forced  to  give 
up  his  pretence,  and  send  his  resignation  of  his  bishopric  to 
Richard  archbishop  of  Canterbury  2. 

And  as  this  seems  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  pope  Alexander, 
it  is  in  a  manner  all  we  have  to  remember  to  his  advantage  ; 
whilst  the  Scottish  historians  cannot  forget  that  Scotland  was 
put  into  a  flame  by  that  prelate's  interposing  in  the  election 
of  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  For,  Richard  bishop  of  that 
diocese  dying  some  time  before,  William  king  of  Scots 
recommended  Hugo  his  chaplain ; .  but  the  convent  chose 
John  Scot  an  Englishman  and  archdeacon  of  St.  Andrew's. 
The  king  being  displeased  therewith  sent  his  command  to 
the  canons  to  make  a  new  election,  and  committed  the  over- 
sight thereof  to  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  by  this  means 
Hugo  was  elected.  The  archdeacon  appealed  to  Rome,  and 
pope  Alexander  declared  the  latter  election  void,  and  pre- 
tended to  excommunicate  the  king  of  Scotland  and  to  put 
his  kingdom  under  an  interdict  to  force  him  to  a  compliance. 
However,  the  king  kept  his  ground,  and  would  not  suffer 
John  to  live  in  his  kingdom3. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  ferment  owing  to  the  temper  and 
conduct  of  Alexander ;  for  before  this  year  was  done  he  sent 
his  emissaries  to  revive  the  expeditions  of  the  Holy  Land. 
One  that  observes  all  the  steps  and  course  of  that  war,  if  it 
was  fit  to  interpret  providence  by  the  event  of  things,  would  be 
apt  to  think  that  it  had  never  had  the  favour  and  countenance 
of  God  :  for  it  cost  more  blood  than  any  war  which  had  ever 
been  heard  of  since  the  days  of  the  gospel,  I  think  one  might 
say  from  the  foundations  of  the  world  ;  yet  it  is  agreed  on 
all  hands  it  was  generally  unsuccessful.  This  was  the  present 
case  :  Baldwin  at  this  time  king  of  Jerusalem  finding  himself 
unable  to  defend  it,  his  necessities   were  published  all  over 

bishopric   of  York  on  the  first  of  toriens,  XII,  202  B,  XIII,  293  D.] 

September  1191,  and  was  therefore  2    [Benedict.    Petrob.    an.    1181, 

born  before  September  1 152.  Girald.  pp.  354,  355:    Hoved.  Annal.  an. 

Cambr.  de  Vit.  Galfr.  I,  1, 13,  Angl.  1 181,  fol.  348  b.     See  below  in  this 

Sacr.  II,  378,  388.     Now  Eleanor  chapter  §  14,  note  4.] 

was  not  divorced  from  Louis  VII  3  [Spotswood's  Hist.  Ch.  Scotl. 

before  March  25,  1152,  and  was  not  an.  1178,  Book  II,  p.  39  ed.  1677. 

married   to    Henry  II   before  May  Hoved.  Annal.  an.  1 180,  fol.  341  a, 

following.  Bouquet,  Recueil  des  His-  24-342  a,  26.] 
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Europe,  and  pope  Alexander  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  Henry  II. 
to  engage  the  western  princes  to  send  him  relief4.  1181. 

2.  Whilst  this  pretended  vicar  to  the  Prince  of  Peace  was 
thus  busy  in  preaching  up  war,  it  pleased  God  to  call  him  to 
the  other  world  about  August  or  September  the  preceding  1182. 
year:  yet  the  fire  he  had  kindled  was  not  so  soon  extinguished ; 
for,  though  at  the  present  it  did  not  take  effect,  yet  the  kings 
of  England  and  France  were  so  far  prevailed  upon  as  to  pro- 
mise assistance.  But  his  wars  in  Ireland,  and  the  troubles 
he  had  from  his  own  sons,  gave  king  Henry  so  many  avoca- 
tions, that,  if  he  was  ever  serious  in  that  affair,  yet  he  did 
nothing  in  it,  till  he  was  some  time  after  called  upon  again  by 
pope  Lucius,  who  was  successor  to  pope  Alexander  the  Third. 
But,  as  this  war  had  been  a  long  subject  of  the  care  and  zeal 
of  the  court  of  Borne,  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  what  that 
prelate  did  upon  that  occasion. 

The  application  of  pope  Lucius  to  the  king  of  England  and  1 1 83. 
other  western  princes  to  assist  him  against  the  senate  and 
people  of  Borne,  as  it  was  new  and  out  of  the  way,  and  in  the 
consequence  of  it  of  very  great  importance,  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten.  That  prelate  succeeding  Alexander  the  Third,  who 
by  a  reign  of  two-and-twenty  years  had  raised  the  papacy  to 
such  a  height  that  the  court  of  Borne  was  become  impatient 
under  the  restraints  the  senate  and  people  put  upon  the  new 
monarchs,  he  was  no  sooner  placed  in  the  chair  but  he  put  on 
a  resolution  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  senate ;  and  this  mat- 
ter occasioned  a  war  betwixt  him  and  the  people  of  Borne,  in- 
somuch that  Lucius  brought  an  army  into  the  neighbourhood 
to  subdue  the  people,  and  for  accomplishing  this  design  ap- 
plied to  the  king  and  clergy  of  England  for  their  assistance1. 

3.  The  legates  of  the  pope  being  for  this  end  sent  into 
England1,  according  to  their  usual  cant  when  their  ambition 
and  power  were  opposed,  so  artfully  represented  the  dangers 
of  St.  Peter  and  the  merit  of  sending  him  assistance,  that  the 

4  [Hoved.  an.  1 181,  fol.  349  a,  b.]  to  go  on  into  England,  but  sent  over 
1  (on  §  2.)  Hoved.  an.  1183,  fol.  a  messenger  of  his  own  to  the  Eng- 
354  b,  17,40.  lish  bishops,  and  obtained  their  ad  vice 


[on  §  3.)  [The  pope's  legates  at  a  meeting  convened  by  his  chief 
had  their  interview  with  Henry  in  justiciary.  Benedict.  Petrob.  an. 
Normandy.  He  did  not  permit  them     1 184,  p.  404.] 
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Henry  II.  king  and  the  clergy  were  brought  to  a  resolution  to  raise 
i 183.  money  for  that  occasion.  But,  though  this  was  the  first  in- 
stance of  this  kind,  the  bishops,  who  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  spirit  and  address  of  the  court  they  had  to  deal  with,  en- 
treated the  king  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  make  a  present 
to  pope  Lucius  as  well  in  their  as  in  his  own  name,  which 
they  would  be  answerable  for,  and  that  he  would  not  permit 
the  legates  to  come  into  England  to  collect  or  receive  it,  lest 
this  example  should  be  drawn  into  custom  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  kingdom'2;  a  precaution  which  might  possibly  have  sig- 
nified something,  if  it  had  not  come  too  late. 

But  men  who  play  an  after-game  do  commonly  reproach 
their  own  ill  conduct,  which  brought  them  into  such  circum- 
stances, rather  than  gain  any  thing  by  it :  and  we  shall  too 
soon  see  that  this  was  the  case  of  the  English  nation ;  for  this 
charity  was  quickly  drawn  into  example,  and  gave  beginning 
to  a  pretence  to  raise  money  on  the  clergy,  which  in  time 
proved  the  heaviest  oppression  that  ever  fell  upon  them3. 
Thus  whilst  some  of  that  body  unwarily  disputed  the  rightful 
power  of  their  prince,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  their  coun- 
try under  the  colour  of  preventing  the  oppressions  of  the  se- 
cular power,  they  rendered  themselves  and  their  brethren  an 
easy  and  unpitied  sacrifice  to  the  rapine  and  oppressions  of 
the  ecclesiastic  monarchy. 
1 184.  The  concern  with  which  Richard  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
beheld  the  growing  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  crown 
and  the  kingdom  makes  it  probable  that  the  aforesaid  advice 
of  the  bishops  was  chiefly  owing  to  him :  but  he  did  not  live 
long  enough  to  see  the  example  remembered  when  the  pre- 
caution that  guarded  it  was  quite  forgotten  ;  for,  that  he 
might  not  see  the  evils  to  come,  God  thought  fit  to  take  him 
to  himself  in  the  beginning  of  this  year.  He  had  filled  that 
chair  somewhat  more  than  nine  years,  where  he  had  acquitted 
himself  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  king,  and  more  to  the 
true  interest  and  advantage  of  England  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  one  who  was  raised  to  that  trust  by  the  interest 
of  a  party  which  acted  by  the  measures  of  his  unhappy  prede- 
cessor archbishop  Becket. 

2  Hoved.  ibid.  3  [See  below,  xix,  5.] 
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4.  The  late  pretences  to  ecclesiastic  liberty  had  by  this  Henry  II. 
time  produced  a  spirit  so  opposite  to  all  the  interest  of  civil  1184. 
government,  that  the  same  reasons,  which  led  all  those  who 
wished  well  to  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  to  the  honour  of 
their  country  to  pay  a  due  veneration  to  the  memory  of  this 
archbishop,  led  others  to  blacken  and  to  reproach  him.  And 
accordingly  the  monks,  who  had  ever  visions  or  frightful 
tales  so  exactly  fitted  to  their  own  purposes  that  they  could 
not  have  been  better  matched  if  they  had  had  the  making  of 
them,  tell  us  of  a  frightful  and  menacing  apparition  that  pre- 
saged the  death  of  the  aforesaid  prelate1. 

If  the  death  of  the  archbishop  put  an  end  to  his  troubles, 
it  had  a  very  different  effect  upon  king  Henry ;  for  that  pre- 
late had  for  a  time  screened  the  king,  and  by  his  wisdom  and 
authority  with  the  clergy  kept  their  pretensions  and  liberties 
in  some  tolerable  bounds.  But  he  being  dead  the  affairs  of 
the  king  took  a  wrong  turn :  for  the  concessions  which  the 
passion  for  his  family  had  drawn  from  him  turned  now  upon 
his  own  head,  and  bid  fair  for  his  ruin ;  and,  which  is  more, 
so  unhappily  were  all  his  measures  broken,  that  his  troubles 
had  their  beginning  where  he  hoped  to  find  his  comfort. 

It  was  the  prospect  of  securing  the  crown  in  his  family 
which  led  him  to  those  concessions  which  he  had  made  to  his 
disadvantage ;  and  the  satisfactions  he  had  promised  to  him- 
self in  seeing  a  son  on  the  throne  during  his  own  lifetime  was 
the  return  he  hoped  for2.  But,  having  gained  this  point  and 
seen  his  son  Henry  crowned,  he  was  soon  made  sensible  that 
the  equivalent  did  not  answer  :  for  this  hasty  exaltation  turned 
the  head  of  that  young  prince,  and  at  once  encouraged  and 
gave  a  colour  and  danger  to  his  disobedience ;  and,  which  is 
more  still,  after  king  Henry  had  made  this  dangerous  essay 
to  secure  the  succession  to  his  son,  he  lived  to  see  him  in  his 
grave3,  and  to  see  his  other  sons  follow  the  example  of  his 
undutifulness. 

And,  as  he  seems  to  have  acted  on  the  same  views  in  his 
treaties  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  gave  away  many  of  the 
rights  of  his  crown  the  better  to  secure  and  to  provide  for  his 

1  [Benedict.  Petrob.  p.  404  :  2  [See  before,  II,  xiv,  3,  4.] 
Hoved.  fol.355  a:  Gervas.  Chron.  3  [He  died  June  11,  1183.] 
col.  1465.] 
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Henry  II.  family,  he  lived  to  feel  and  dread  the  effects  of  his  own  mis- 
i  >  8^.  taken  conduct ;  for  some  new  disquiet  or  other  was  ever  rising 
out  of  his  own  concessions.  This  was  his  case  at  this  time : 
he  had  not  sufficiently  considered  how  far  the  interest,  the 
peace,  and  honour  of  the  English  church  and  nation  were 
concerned  in  the  choice  of  bishops ;  but,  as  if  the  satisfaction, 
not  to  say  the  humour,  designs,  or  particular  ends,  of  those 
bodies  of  men  who  were  the  nearest  and  especial  subjects  of 
their  care,  were  the  only  things  to  be  considered  in  the  choice 
of  bishops,  the  king  had  fondly  given  up  one  of  the  most  im~ 
portant  rights  of  his  crown  to  a  body  of  men  who  had  little 
deserved  his  favours,  and  much  less  his  confidence  and  trust, 
and  by  a  particular  charter  to  the  monks  of  Canterbury  had 
put  the  sole  power  of  electing  an  archbishop  into  their  hands. 
And  this  year  his  charter  was  thrown  into  his  own  face  :  for 
the  king  was  sensible  he  could  not  be  safe  without  the  power 
he  had  before  unhappily  given  away,  and  studied  to  gain  what 
the  monks  were  no  less  solicitous  to  keep  out  of  his  hands  ; 
and  thus  the  old  wrangle  about  the  election  of  an  archbishop 
came  to  be  acted  over  again. 

5.  For,  that  see  becoming  void  by  the  death  of  Richard 
late  archbishop,  the  king  appointed  a  council  to  meet  at 
Reading  about  the  choice  of  an  archbishop,  and  in  order 
thereunto  was  attended  by  the  proctors  of  the  prior  and 
monks  of  Canterbury;  but,  a  dispute  arising  betwixt  the 
bishops  of  the  province  and  the  proctors  of  the  monks,  this 
assembly  broke  up  without  coming  to  any  issue.  Therefore 
the  king  appointed  another  council  some  time  after  to  meet 
at  London;  where  the  bishops  of  the  province  not  only 
avowed  their  rights,  but  pretended  to  a  priority  of  suffrage  in 
the  choice  of  an  archbishop,  whilst  the  monks  denied  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  and  challenged  the  sole  right  to  them- 
selves. However,  the  king  having  fixed  his  thoughts  on  Bald- 
win bishop  of  Worcester,  the  bishops  of  the  province  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  him  archbishop,  and  the  king  gave  his  royal 
assent  to  the  election ;  but  the  monks  denied  the  right  of  the 
bishops,  and  declared  the  election  void,  and  pretended  that 
the  sole  right  of  election  was  in  them.  And  though  the  bi- 
shops of  the  province  pleaded  their  right,  and  that  no  such 
grants  as  the  monks  pretended  to  could  deprive  them,  yet  the 
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monks,  who  ever  despised  and  denied  the  secular  power  when  Henry  II, 
it  lay  in  their  way,  insisted  so  stiffly  on  the  grant  of  the  king,     *  184. 
that  the  king  and  the  bishops  were  forced  to  yield  to  them, 
and  the  former  election  was  declared  void. 

The  king  foreseeing  the  consequence  of  this  dispute  went 
down  to  Canterbury,  and  though  he  forgot  his  character,  and 
stooped  below  himself  to  entreat  and  court  that  body  of  men, 
yet  all  he  could  obtain  was,  that,  taking  no  notice  of  the 
past  election,  the  monks  promised  to  choose  Baldwin  bishop 
of  Worcester  for  their  archbishop.  In  order  whereunto  a 
council  was  convened  the  third  time  and  met  at  Westminster ; 
where  Alan,  prior  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  with 
the  monks  chose  Baldwin  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This 
being  done,  the  provincial  bishops  were  forced  to  choose  him 
the  second  time,  and  the  king  a  second  time  to  give  his  consent1 . 
But  this  was  but  the  beginning  and  first  taste  of  the  sorrow 
which  arose  from  the  unwary  concessions  of  this  prince  within 
the  compass  of  his  own  reign. 

6.  Before  the  king  had  well  disengaged  himself  from  this  1 1  %$• 
unhappy  broil,  his  agreement  after  the  death  of  the  archbishop 
turned  upon  him  ;  for,  having  covenanted  in  that  treaty  to  go 
in  person  to  the  relief  of  Jerusalem1,  the  court  of  Rome, 
which  was  by  this  time  grown  powerful  from  the  spoils  of 
princes,  never  ceased  their  arts  till  they  had  actually  engaged 
this  prince  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  Palestine.  In  order 
whereunto  Baldwin  the  present  king  of  Jerusalem,  being  in 
a  very  weak  and  declining  condition,  was  very  willing  to  part 
with  a  crown  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  defend,  and  if  he  did 
defendcould  not  hope  to  enjoy;  and  king  Henry,  if  not  actually 
chosen,  was  marked  out  for  his  successor  in  that  kingdom  :  all 
the  difficulty  was  to  engage  him  in  an  enterprise  attended  with 
a  thousand  dangers.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  pope  Lucius 
in  his  epistle,  sent  to  him  about  this  time  by  the  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  addressed  the  king  with  all  the  arts  of  eloquence 
and  flattery,  extolled  his  piety  and  his  conduct,  magnified  the 
great  achievements  of  his  ancestors  and  the  warlike  genius  of 
the  English  nation,  and  with  all  the  advantages  of  rhetoric 

1  (on  §  5.)     Hoved.  Annal.  an.  a  fortnight  afterwards.] 
1 184,  fol.  355  a,  50-355  b,  20.  [The         •    (on  §   6.)     [See    before,    II, 

bishops  made  their  election  Decern-  xiv,  7.] 
ber  2,  1184;  the  monks  made  theirs 
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Henry  ii.  set  out  the  distressed  state  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine,  the 
1185.  hardships  and  miseries  which  they  lay  under,  and  the  greater 
dangers  which  threatened  them"2. 

The  king  was  now  in  years,  his  affairs  in  Ireland  in  an  ill 
posture,  and  his  sons  had  given  such  proofs  of  their  ambition 
and  inconstancy,  and  the  miscarriage  of  so  many  expeditions 
to  Palestine  had  given  him  such  a  frightful  idea  of  that  un- 
dertaking, that  for  the  present  all  the  arts  of  pope  Lucius 
were  lost  upon  him ;  for,  though  he  did  not  absolutely  refuse 
the  undertaking,  yet  he  respited  his  answer  to  the  proposals 
of  the  patriarch  till  he  had  received  the  opinion  of  his  council 
on  that  subject,  and  in  all  appearance  with  a  resolution  to 
screen  himself,  and  to  cover  his  own  inclinations  to  avoid  the 
service,  under  the  colour  of  their  advice. 

7.  His  council  pursued  the  artful  steps  of  the  king,  and, 
whilst  they  studied  to  prevent  the  expedition,  endeavoured  to 
lay  the  disappointment  as  far  as  they  could  from  themselves. 
The  danger  and  imprudence  of  this  undertaking  lay  so  open, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  oversee  them ;  yet  by  the  address  of 
the  court  of  Rome  these  expeditions  were  now  become  such 
modish  and  celebrated  instances  of  devotion,  that,  if  it  was  safe, 
it  was  at  least  unpopular,  to  discourage  them :  therefore,  instead 
of  a  direct  answer,  the  council  advised  that  this  matter  might 
be  deferred  till  the  French  king  might  be  consulted  upon  this 
subject1.  And  it  was  so  evident  that  it  was  unsafe  for  the 
king  to  engage  in  this  expedition  whilst  so  potent  a  neighbour 
as  the  French  king  was  left  behind,  and  so  unlikely  that  that 
prince  would  be  drawn  into  it,  that  this  wise  advice  did  at 
once  screen  the  honour  of  the  king  and  keep  him  from  the 
snare  which  was  laid  for  him,  and  had  all  the  good  effects 
which  the  king  and  his  council  expected  from  it,  and  disen- 
gaged the  king. 

However,  this  unhappy  affair  was  managed  with  such  ad- 
dress, that  that  prince  gave  liberty  to  his  subjects  to  take  the 
cross,  the  mark  assumed  by  those  who  engaged  themselves 
by  vows  to  go  to  Palestine  5  and  of  a  sudden  the  English 
nation,  which  had  hitherto  escaped  the  snare  so  fatal  to  the 
French  and  Germans,  was  charmed  with  the  pretended  piety 
of  this  undertaking,  and  the  new  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
2  Hoved.  Annal.  an.  1185,  fol.  358  a,  b.  !  Ibid. 
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Ranulphus  the  chief  justice,  Walter  archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  Henry  II. 
Hugh  bishop  of  Chester-,  together  with  infinite  numbers  of     1185. 
the  barons  of  England  and  Normandy,  Aquitaine,  Bretagne, 
Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine,  tookjupon  them  the  cross :}. 

But,  as  the  heart  of  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  was  set 
upon  carrying  the  king  of  England,  or  at  least  one  of  his 
sons,  at  the  head  of  this  expedition  into  Palestine,  he  was 
very  uneasy  under  his  disappointment4.  And  this  might  have 
been  the  case  of  Lucius  bishop  of  Rome,  had  he  lived  to  see 
the  issue  of  his  own  counsels  ;  but  he  died  this  year,  and 
probably  before  he  was  acquainted  with  ^the  success  of  that 
undertaking  which  he  had  set  on  foot. 

But,  if  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  this  affair,  he  lived 
long  enough  to  explain  the  late  doctrines  of  the  council  of 
Lateran ;  and  by  decreeing  that  all  counts,  barons,  and  go- 
vernors should  be  obliged  by  oath  to  promise,  that,  when 
admonished  so  to  do  by  their  bishops,  they  would  extirpate 
heretics,  and  in  case  of  neglect  should  be  deprived  of  their 
authority  and  their  country 5,  he  gave  sufficient  proof  of  the 
good  treatment  princes  were  to  expect  under  the  ecclesiastic 
monarchy ;  and  by  involving  those  who  advanced  the  authority 
of  the  senate  in  opposition  to  the  bishops  of  Rome  in  the 
sentence  against  heretics,  and  thereby  taking  the  friendship 
and  enmity  of  that  court  into  the  rule  and  standard  of  truth 
and  error,  he  did  in  effect  let  princes  see  what  they  were  to 
expect  who  pretended  to  oppose  them. 

8.  It  was  not  long  before  that  court  had  an  opportunity  to  1 1 86. 
make  the  king  of  England  sensible,  that  justice  and  promises 
never  bound  up  their  hands,  when  they  were  to  crush  the 
efforts  which  rose  up  against  the  grandeur  of  the  papacy  ; 
the  occasion  whereof  I  am  now  to  relate.  Baldwin,  at  this 
time  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  well  observed  and  felt 
the  resolution  with  which  the  prior  and  convent  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  struggled  to  get  the  sole  election  of  the  archbishops 
of  Canterbury  into  their  own  hands;    and  in  the  case  of 

2  [For "  Chester"  here  we  should  that  they  would  aid  the  church 
read  "  Durham".]  against  heretics  :|the  penalty  threat- 

3  Hoved.  ibid.  ened  for  neglect  was  loss  of  office 

4  [Ibid.  359  a,  44.]  besides  the  liability  of  their  persons 
8  Labbe  X,  1738,  [Mansi  XXII,     to   excommunication   and   of  their 

478.     The    promise    required    was     lands  to  an  interdict.] 
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Henry  II.  Becket  had  seen  of  what  dangerous  consequence  it  might  be 

1 1 86.  to  the  church  and  nation,  if  the  entire  conduct  of  that  trust 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  body  of  men,  who  seem  to 
have  been  animated  by,  or  rather  to  have  had  a  double 
portion  of,  Becket's  spirit,  and  moved  as  they  were  guided  by 
the  court  of  Rome :  therefore  that  prelate  had  turned  his 
thoughts  to  find  out  a  way  which,  if  it  succeeded,  might  in 
time  have  reduced  that  body  of  men  to  their  duty,  or  at  least 
put  it  out  of  their  power  to  have  done  mischief  to  their 
country. 

In  order  whereunto  Baldwin  had  projected  the  building  of 
a  college  for  secular  canons  at  Hackington  near  to  Canterbury ; 
and,  the  better  to  cover  the  true  secret  of  this  affair,  he  had 
determined  to  pluck  down  the  church  of  Hackington  dedicated 
to  St.  Stephen,  and,  having  beautifully  rebuilt  it,  to  dedicate 
it  to  the  honour  and  memory  of  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Thomas 
the  late  martyr.  Nor  had  he  only  the  royal  assent  and  ap- 
probation herein,  but  he  applied  himself  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  obtained  a  bull  from  pope  Urban  the  Third,  empowering 
and  commanding  him  to  build  his  aforesaid  college  in  honour 
of  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Thomas,  and  granting  him  the  fourth 
part  of  the  offerings  at  the  tomb  of  the  late  archbishop  for 
the  better  carrying  on  of  this  work l.  And  to  sweeten,  or  at 
least  to  take  off,  Alan  the  prior  of  Holy  Trinity,  he  preferred 
him  to  the  abbey  of  Malmesbury2,  where  he  was  made  abbot. 
And  such  haste  did  the  archbishop  make  in  this  work,  that 
he  had  by  this  time  built  the  college,  and  had  his  secular 
canons  ready  to  fill  it. 

11 87.  9.  But  all  the  precaution  of  that  prelate  was  not  enough 
to  hide  the  secret  from  the  view  of  the  monks,  who  easily 
foresaw  that,  if  this  college  came  to  perfection,  it  might  not 
only  withdraw  the  presence  of  the  archbishops  from  them, 
but  put  those  prelates  upon  making  choice  thereof  as  well  for 
the  consecration  of  the  bishops  of  the  province  as  of  the 
chrism  for  the  use  of  the  diocese ;  besides,  that  body  being 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  their  late  martyr  might  divide 
the  devotions  of  the  people,  and  bring  the  college  to  partake 

1  R.  Dicet.  an.  1186,  int.  X  2  [For  "Malmesbury"  here  we 
Scriptor.  ed.  Twysden  631 .  [Gervas.  should  read  "Tewkesbury".  Gervas. 
Chron.  ibid.  1481.]  Chron.  ibid.  1480,  16,  24.] 
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in  the  offerings  which  the  monks  had  promised  to  themselves  ;  Henry  II. 
and,  which  went  still  nearer  to  them,  the  college  might  in     1187. 
time  be  made  the  mother  church  of  the  diocese,  and  the  se- 
cular canons  the  chapter,  and  thus  deprive  the  monastery  of 
the  darling  right  to  choose  their  own  archbishop. 

These  considerations  so  wrought  upon  them,  that  the  im- 
pressions they  were  under  put  them  upon  all  the  ways  that 
could  be  thought  on  to  break  the  designs  of  the  archbishop. 
They  filled  the  nation  with  their  clamours  against  his  person, 
and  made  such  heavy  outcries  against  his  undertakings  as  if 
the  very  being  of  Christianity  had  depended  upon  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury ;  and  they  magnified 
the  zeal  of  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  this  dispute 
in  such  a  manner  as  if  they  had  been  martyrs  and  confessors 
for  Christ.  They  applied  to  the  king1,  and  called  in  all  the 
religious  to  their  aid,  and  did  what  they  could  to  set  the  mob 
into  a  ferment. 

But  the  court  of  Rome  was  their  sure  refuge,  and  it  was 
no  difficult  matter  to  set  themselves  right  there.  The  merits 
of  Anselm,  in  breaking  in  upon  the  rights  of  the  crown  in 
their  favour,  were  not  yet  forgotten,  and  the  lustre  of  their 
new  martyr  was  yet  fresh  and  untarnished ;  and  the  steps 
their  usurpation  had  made  by  the  conduct  of  those  prelates, 
the  steady  adherence  of  those  monks  to  the  interest  of  that 
court,  and  the  future  advantages  they  had  reason  to  promise 
themselves  from  thence,  if  the  sole  right  of  electing  the  arch- 
bishops couldbe  fixed  in  their  hands,  were  arguments  which  had 
all  the  weight  the  convent  could  possibly  wish  :  on  the  other 
hand,  the  secular  clergy  adhered  generally  to  the  rights  of 
the  crown  and  of  the  national  church,  and  that  court  had 
nothing  more  to  dread  than  that  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
should  be  chosen  by  them,  who  were  by  this  time  become 
sensible  of  the  usage  which  they  were  to  expect  from  Rome, 
and  wanted  nothing  but  power  to  break  the  measures  of  that 
court. 

10.  These  considerations  bore  down  all  that  could  be  said 
on  the  other  side,  and  heartily  brought  in  the  court  of  Rome 
to  the  interest  of  the  convent :  and  as  they  appealed  thither, 

1  [It  was  the  archbishop  who  ap-  solved  at  once  to  appeal  to  the  pope, 
plied  to  the  king;   the  monks  re-     Gervas.  ibid.  1484,  1487.] 
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Henry  II.  and  filled  that  court  with  their  complaints  against  the  arch- 
1187.  bishop  and  the  dangers  of  this  undertaking,  so  all  the  arch- 
bishop's proctors  could  say  upon  that  subject  (as,  that  the 
college  he  designed  was  upon  his  own  ground  and  would  be 
erected  at  his  own  charge,  that  he  had  in  a  manner  finished 
his  work,  that  the  work  was  pious  in  itself  and  tended  to  the 
promoting  of  learning  and  holiness,  that  persons  were  already 
named  and  provision  made  for  their  subsistence)  signified 
nothing.  And  the  approbation  of  the  king  and  the  bishops 
of  the  province  made  the  matter  still  worse ;  for  those  favours, 
by  giving  ground  to  the  insinuations  of  the  monks  that  the 
king  and  the  bishops  had  entered  into  measures  to  break  the 
monastic  interest  and  consequently  that  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
instead  of  serving  the  archbishop,  so  awakened  the  jealousy 
of  that  court,  that  pope  Urban  in  spite  of  all  the  interest  of 
the  king  and  archbishop  presently  determined  on  the  side  of 
the  monks,  revoked  his  own  bull  in  favour  of  the  archbishop, 
and  commanded  that  prelate  to  restore  the  monks  whom  he 
had  suspended  for  appealing  to  Rome,  and  in  case  of  his  dis- 
obedience constituted  the  abbots  of  Battle  Abbey  and  of  St. 
Augustin's  in  Canterbury  his  legates  with  power  to  relax  the 
aforesaid  suspension,  and  appointed  the  archbishop  a  day  to 
appear  at  Rome  ] . 

But  after  all  the  archbishop  pursued  his  purpose,  and,  be- 
cause he  had  not  stone  ready  for  the  chapel,  he  erected  one  of 
wood, and  said  what  he  had  done  was  no  more  than  Anselm  and 
Becket  had  before  designed,  and  refused  to  appear  to  answer 
to  the  appeal'2.  Therefore  in  another  bull  pope  Urban  com- 
manded him  to  desist  from  his  building,  and  made  the  abbots 
of  Faversham,  Battle  Abbey,  and  St.  Augusthr's  his  legates  to 
serve  the  monition  on  the  archbishop3 :  but  still  he  kept  on 
his  pace,  and,  when  the  aforesaid  abbots  would  have  served 
that  monition  upon  him,  he  served  them  with  an  inhibition 
from  Ralph  de  Glanvile  chief  justice  of  England;   and  by 

1  Gervas.  an.  1187,  ibid.  1491.  ready  mentioned  his  "proctors", 
[The  abbot  of  Faversham  was  also  in  whom  he  had  sent  to  Rome  for  that 
the  commission.]  purpose.     The  chief  of  them   was 

2  Gervas.  ibid.  1494,  38-46.  [The  Peter  of  Blois.  Gervas.  1491,  37; 
archbishop  was  not  required  to  ap-  1498,  57.] 

pear  in  person,  and  did  not  refuse         3  Ibid.  1495,  I49<5. 
to  answer  the  appeal.     Inett  has  al- 
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another  writ  summoned  the  sub-prior  and  convent  to  appear  Henry  II. 
at  the  king's  bench4,  and  despised  all  appeals  to  Rome,  and     1 187. 
went  so  far  as  to  suspend  the  monks  for  pretending  to  call 
him  thither  by  an  appeal. 

11.  Whilst  these  things  were  doing  in  England,  pope 
Urban  made  his  peace  with  the  emperor ;  and,  having  brought 
the  affairs  of  his  court  to  a  better  posture,  he  assumed  more 
courage,  and  not  only  commanded  the  archbishop  to  put  a 
stop  to  his  work,  but  to  demolish  it,  and  make  void  every 
thing  which  he  had  done  in  order  to  settle  the  secular  canons, 
to  unhallow  the  ground  which  he  had  consecrated,  and  to 
suspend  all  that  should  presume  to  officiate  in  that  church ; 
and  by  another  bull  he  committed  the  execution  of  this  sen- 
tence to  the  bishops  of  Bath  and  Chichester  and  the  abbot  of 
Faversham1.  In  another  epistle  to  the  king,  in  a  style  to 
which  the  preceding  kings  of  England  had  never  been  ac- 
customed, he  enjoined  that  prince,  as  he  tendered  the  pardon 
of  his  sins,  not  to  suffer  his  commands  to  be  disobeyed2. 

But,  that  prelate  dying  soon  after,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Gregory  the  Eighth,  who,  as  he  owed  his  advancement  to  the 
imperial  interest,  did  (as  Gervasius  observes3)  not  run  into 
the  violence  against  the  secular  power  to  which  the  Hilde- 
brandine  spirit  had  led  his  predecessors.  Therefore  during 
his  pontificate  this  affair  had  another  turn,  and  every  thing 
went  wrong  with  the  monks ;  but,  as  his  reign  was  short4,  he 
was  succeeded  by  Clement,  a  man  of  another  spirit,  and  then  1 188. 
every  thing  turned  the  other  way.  In  short,  though  the  king 
and  all  the  secular  clergy  favoured  the  design  of  the  arch- 
bishop, yet  the  monks  with  invincible  obstinacy  opposed  them, 
and  never  ceased  their  importunity  and  appeals  to  Rome,  till 
the  other  side  were  tired  out,  and  the  archbishop  was  brought 
to  give  up  his  design  and  to  demolish  the  college  which  he 
had  built,  to  deliver  himself  from  the  incessant  vexations  of 
those  obstinate  men5.     However,  this  controversy  had  this 

4  Ibid.  1503.  October  20,  and  died  December  17, 

1  Ibid.  1507,  1508.     [The  abbot     1187.] 

of  Battle  Abbey  was  also   in    the         5  [The  dispute  was  not  settled  till 

commission.]  near  the  end  of  November  1 189,  and 

2  Ibid.  1 509.  then  only  by  the  intervention  of  king 

3  Ibid.  15 10,  56.  Richard  I.   See  below  in  this  chap- 

4  Gregory  VIII  was  elected  pope    ter,  §  16.] 
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Henry  II.  good  effect,  that  it  gave  occasion  to  an  exchange  of  those 

1 1 88.     lands  in  Hackington,  which  had  been  the  subject  of  dispute, 

for  others  in  Lambeth  belonging  to  the  church  of  Rochester6, 

and  probably  to  the  building  of  a  convenient  and  magnificent 

palace  for  the  successors  of  the  archbishop. 

12.  Whilst  this  unhappy  brawl  gave  a  great  deal  of  un- 
easiness and  vexation  to  the  king,  and  the  rashness  and  un- 
dutifulness  of  his  children  still  more,  the  vices  and  divisions 
of  those  Christians  who  had  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Jeru- 
salem gave  such  advantages  to  the  Saracens,  that  Saladin 
beat  their  army,  took  Jerusalem1,  and  overran  the  greatest 
part  of  Palestine.  And  this  helped  to  consummate  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  king,  and  drew  still  greater  mischiefs  on  his 
family  and  the  English  church  and  nation :  for  the  miseries 
of  the  east,  and  the  glory  of  undertaking  the  relief  thereof, 
were  so  artfully  managed  by  the  emissaries  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  that  the  kings  of  England  and  France  were  this  year 
brought  to  agree  upon  an  expedition  to  Palestine.  And  in 
order  thereunto  a  heavy  tax  was  laid  upon  all  the  dominions 
of  the  king  of  England ;  and  this  was  a  tenth  of  all  revenues, 
of  all  movables  and  chattels,  and  involved  both  the  clergy 
and  laity,  those  only  excepted  who  in  person  undertook  the 
expedition.  This  imposition  was  levied  with  all  possible 
rigour  and  exactness,  so  that  in  a  little  time  the  king  raised 
vast  sums  of  money  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  war ;  in  order 
whereunto  the  clergy  and  the  laity  were,  during  that  expedi- 
tion, allowed  to  suspend  the  payment  and  performance  of 

6  Gervas.  an.  H90  [fals.  sign,  its  church  and  other  appurtenances, 
1 191],  ibid.  1564.  [It  was  not  the  surrendering  in  exchange  the  manor 
lands  at  Hackington  that  were  ex-  of  Darenth  and  an  estate  at  ClifFe  in 
changed,  but  certain  lands  belong-  Kent.  Registr.  RofF.  pp.  270,  459. 
ing  to  the  archbishop  in  the  Isle  of  But  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 
Grain  near  the  mouth  of  the  Med-  during  a  hundred  years  before,  while 
way.  He  obtained  in  exchange  a  the  manor  belonged  to  the  church 
certain  part  of  the  court  belonging  of  Rochester,  the  archbishops  of 
to  the  church  of  Rochester  at  Lam-  Canterbury,  who  at  that  time  had 
beth  and  rather  more  than  twenty-  the  see  of  Rochester  in  their  patron- 
four  acres  of  land  there.  See  his  age,  frequently  had  their  residence 
deed  of  exchange  in  Thorpe's  in  the  manor-house  at  Lambeth. 
Registr.  Roff.  p.  434.  Afterwards  See  Denne's  Historical  Particulars 
in  1 1 97,  when  archbishop  Hubert  of  Lambeth  in  Miscell.  Antiq.  (Con- 
was  intending  to  complete  his  pre-  tin.  of  Nichols'  Biblioth.  Topogr. 
decessor's  design,  he  obtained  from  Britan.)  N°.  V,  p.  176.] 
the  prior  and  convent  of  Rochester  l  [Saladin  became  master  of  Je- 
the  entire  manor  of  Lambeth  with  rusalem  in  October  1187.] 
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their  just  debts  and  contracts,  lest  they  should  thereby  be  Henry  II. 
put  out  of  a  condition  to  engage  in  this  war,  and  the  clergy     1 188. 
were  allowed  to  mortgage  their  revenues  for  three  years  to  fit 
them  for  it2. 

But,  whilst  these  things  were  doing,  God  put  an  end  to  the  1 1 89. 
life  and  designs  of  this  great  but  unfortunate  prince,  who 
after  a  long  reign  of  near  five-and-thirty  years,  and  after  he 
had  sacrificed  the  rights  of  the  monarchy  to  his  ambition  and 
the  hopes  of  establishing  his  family,  left  his  crown  in  chains 
to  his  son,  and,  if  our  historians  say  true  of  him,  his  curse  to 
his  children  8.  Thus  does  the  wise  providence  of  God  bring 
to  naught  the  counsels  of  princes,  and  make  their  wisest  de- 
vices of  none  effect.  But  one  who  looks  back  to  the  state 
and  polity  of  the  English  church  as  it  appears  in  the  laws  of 
Clarendon  in  the  beginning  of  this  prince's  reign,  and  observes 
how  those  laws  were  violated  and  insulted  in  the  latter  end 
thereof,  and  some  of  them  repealed  with  his  consent,  and 
takes  leave  to  remember  that  the  clergy  were  made  a  body  in 
a  great  measure  distinct  from  the  laity  and  independent  upon 
the  civil  government  under  his  reign,  has  a  view  of  the  first 
rise  and  beginning  of  some  of  those  unspeakable  mischiefs  to 
the  church  and  state  which  in  time  fell  upon  these  nations, 
and  in  which  the  sons  of  this  prince,  Richard  and  John,  had 
more  than  a  double  share. 

13.  King  Henry  dying  in  the  beginning  of  July,  Richard  Richard  I. 
his  then  eldest  surviving  son  did  immediately  succeed ;  and 
after  some  short  stay  in  Normandy,  where  his  father  died,  he 
came  into  England,  and  at  Westminster  was  crowned  king  by 
Baldwin  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. King  Henry  his  father  had  made  great  preparations 
for  his  intended  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  it  had  been 
very  happy  for  the  English  nation  if  that  design  had  died 
with  him ;  but  it  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  bold  and  daring 
prince,  who  had  also  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father  taken 
upon  him  the  cross,  that  design  was  revived  again,  and  pushed 
on  with  all  the  heat  and  vigour  that  might  be  expected  from 
a  young  prince  uncapable  of  fear,  and  whose  heat  and  courage 
did  not  always  leave  room  enough  for  cool  thoughts  and  wise 

2  [Hoved.  Annal.  an.  1 188,  fol.  365  b,  366  a.]  3  [Ibid.  372  b,  42.] 
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Richard  I.  counsels,  and  sometimes  hurried  him  on  to  rash  and  unadvised 
1 1 89.     undertakings. 

This  prince,  having  set  his  heart  on  this  expedition,  was 
impatient  under  every  delay  :  therefore  he  pushed  on  the 
affairs  which  needed  cooler  thoughts,  and  did  not  take  that 
care  in  the  settlement  of  the  government  which  was  necessary 
to  a  new  reign.  To  say  nothing  of  the  civil  state,  the  filling 
up  the  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbeys  was  one  of  the  first  things 
he  did  in  the  business  of  the  church :  in  order  whereunto  a 
council  was  held  in  the  abbey  of  Pipewell  in  Northampton- 
shire, where  the  king,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  bishops 
and  abbots,  gave  the  archbishopric  of  York  to  his  brother 
Geoffrey  formerly  bishop  elect  of  Lincoln,  the  bishopric  of 
Winchester  to  Godfrey  de  Lucy,  to  William  de  Longchamp 
the  bishopric  of  Ely,  to  Hubert  Walter  dean  of  York  the  bi- 
shopric of  Salisbury;  he  also  gave  at  the  same  time  the 
deanery  of  York,  the  abbeys  of  Glastonbury  and  Selby  *. 

14.  This  promotion  to  the  see  of  York  gave  occasion  to 
revive  the  old  controversy  betwixt  the  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury and  York } .  For,  Geoffrey  being  nominated  to  the  see  of 
York,  Baldwin  archbishop  of  Canterbury  demanded  that  he 
should  come  to  him  to  receive  the  order  of  priesthood,  and 
after  that  his  consecration  to  the  order  of  bishop,  and  make 
his  profession  of  canonical  obedience  ;  and,  having  produced 
the  bull  of  pope  Alexander  the  Second  in  the  time  of  William 
the  First  to  justify  his  claim,  he  appealed  to  the  court  of 
Rome-.  But  that  prelate,  who  had  been  and  was  at  this 
time  disputing  the  authority  of  that  court  with  the  monks  of 
Canterbury,  had  no  great  reason  to  expect  any  favour  there  : 
and  the  issue  was  answerable  to  the  grounds  of  his  expecta- 
tion: for  Geoffrey  received  his  orders  as  priest  from  the 
bishop  of  Candida  Casa  or  Whithern  in  Scotland,  who  (as 
Hoveden  says)  was  then  a  suffragan  to  the  archbishop  of 
York3,  and  going  to  Rome  received  his  consecration  there 
the  year  following4. 

1    (on   §    13.)     [Ibid.    fol. -375  3  Hoved.  Annal.  fol.375  b,  38. 

a,  48.]  4  [Geoffrey  was  ordained  priest  in 

1  (on  §  14.)  [See  before,  II,  September  11 89.  He  did  not  go  to 
xv,  13.]  Rome   at   all;    but    in    September 

2  Concil.  Britan.  Spelmanll,  119,  1 191,  while  the  see  of  Canterbury 
[ Wilkins  I,  493.  See  before,  II,  was  vacant  after  the  death  of  arch- 
il, 7. J  bishop  Baldwin,  he  was  consecrated 
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Not  long  after  this,  the  dispute  betwixt  the  archbishop  and  Richard  I. 
the  monks  of  Canterbury  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  the  1 189. 
king  and  his  council.  That  dispute,  though  it  may  appear  in 
the  first  view  little  and  inconsiderable,  yet  was  in  truth  a 
branch  of  that  controversy  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
attempts  of  the  court  of  Rome  on  the  rights  of  the  crown  and 
the  church  of  England  ;  therefore  was  a  party  cause,  wherein 
the  late  king,  the  bishops,  and  nobility  were  so  generally  en- 
gaged, that,  when  Ralph  de  Glanvile  chief  justice  advised  the 
monks  to  refer  this  matter  to  some  of  the  bishops,  abbots, 
nobility,  or  clergy  of  England,  the  monks  not  only  refused, 
but  gave  this  as  the  reason  thereof,  that  they  all  favoured  the 
part  of  the  archbishop,  and  would  do  nothing  to  disoblige  the 
king,  and  in  the  account  which  they  had  sent  to  Rome  had 
spoken  very  hardly  of  them 5. 

15.  The  truth  is,  the  bishops  and  nobility  judged  truly  of 
this  affair ;  for,  as  it  was  the  business  of  the  court  of  Rome 
those  monks  were  doing  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  England, 
the  rights  of  the  church  and  the  crown,  and  the  canons  of  the 
universal  church,  they  had  no  reason  to  expect  assistance 
from  any  but  those  whose  work  they  were  to  do.  And,  that 
they  might  not  be  deceived  herein,  the  chief  justice  Ralph  de 
Glanvile  told  them  plainly,  "You  (saith  he)  are  contending  for 
the  interest  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  to  carry  on  that  you 
refuse  to  acquiesce  in  the  advice  of  the  king,  and  despise  your 
archbishop  :  therefore  you  must  expect  no  favour  from  them" J . 
And,  that  they  might  see  the  consequence  of  their  attempts, 
that  great  and  learned  judge  thought  fit  to  tell  them,  "It  is  the 
interest  of  Rome  only  which  you  seek,  and  Rome  only  will 
destroy  you" a ;  a  foresight  and  reach  of  thought  which  has 
something  of  a  prophetic  spirit  that  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

at  Tours  by  the  archbishop  of  that  some  portion  of  his  dominions,  but 
diocese  in  compliance  with  a  man-  that  the  king,  suspecting  his  de- 
date  of  pope  Celestine  III,  who  sue-  signs,  compelled  him  to  be  ordained 
ceeded  Clement  III  in  March  1191.  at  once.  Angl.  Sacr.  II,  383.  Geof- 
Hoved.  Annal.  an.  1191,  fol.  399  a,  frey  had  before  enjoyed  the  revenues 
30:  Gervas.  Chron.  an.  1 191  (fals.  of  the  see  of  Lincoln  for  nearly 
sign.  1 192),  col.  1576, 8.  Geoffrey's  eight  years  without  ordination.  See 
biographer,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  before  in  this  chapter,  §  1.] 
states  that  he  wished  to  avoid,  or  at  5  Gervas,  col.  1544,  33-41. 
-    any  rate  to  defer,  ordination  in  the  '  Ibid.  18-22. 

hope  that  if  Richard  should  fall  in  2  ["  Solam  Romam  quaeritis,  sola 

the   Holy   Land   he  might  obtain  Roma  destruet  vos."]     Ibid.  43. 

INETT,  VOL.  II.  E  e 
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Richard  I.  If  this  had  not  been  enough  to  show  the  sense  the  nation 
1 189.  had  of  the  bigotry  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  who  seem  to 
have  inherited  the  spirit  of  Becket,  the  precaution  and  con- 
duct of  the  king  and  the  bishops  and  barons,  in  managing  the 
controversy  the  monks  had  at  this  time  with  their  archbishop, 
will  make  it  plain  beyond  a  doubt.  For,  the  aforesaid  dispute 
about  the  building  a  college  at  Hackington  being  revived 
again3,  the  king,  who  was  so  bent  on  his  intended  expedition 
to  Palestine  that  he  thought  every  minute  lost  which  was  not 
laid  out  that  way,  had  been  so  lately  a  witness  to  the  mis- 
chiefs that  bigotry  had  drawn  upon  the  kingdom,  and  in  the 
dispute  betwixt  his  father  and  the  late  archbishop  had  seen 
what  great  troubles  may  arise  from  little  beginnings,  did  not 
think  it  safe  to  leave  England  till  he  had  brought  this  dispute 
to  some  conclusion :  therefore  he  took  a  great  deal  of  personal 
labour  to  accomplish  it. 

16.  But,  if  the  king  was  solicitous  to  put  an  end  to  this 
controversy,  the  monks  of  Canterbury  were  no  less  diligent 
to  snatch  the  honour  of  that  undertaking  out  of  his  hands, 
and  laboured  as  much  to  carry  it  to  the  decision  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  as  the  king  of  England  did  to  have  it  determined  at 
home;  for  no  sooner  was  the  convent  sensible  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  king  to  end  this  dispute  by  the  advice  of  the 
bishops,  abbots,  and  nobility  of  England,  but  immediately 
they  applied  themselves  to  prevent  it.  The  king  dealt  openly 
and  above  board ;  and,  that  they  might  not  pretend  surprise, 
presently  after  his  coronation,  by  a  letter  directed  to  the 
convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Canterbury,  that  prince  com- 
manded them  not  to  entertain  a  thought  of  ending  this  affair 
by  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome;  for  it  was  his 
resolution  that  he  would  not  suffer  a  legate  to  come  into 
England,  either  upon  his  own  or  upon  their  business,  to 
destroy  his  kingdom  :  but,  if  they  would  yield  to  have  this 
matter  compromised  by  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  England, 
he  would  acquaint  the  archbishop  therewith ;  and,  if  twelve 
monks  were  sent  to  him  from  the  convent  with  power  to 
adjust  the  matter  under  dispute,  he  would  provide  at  his 
own  charge  for  the  expence  the  monks  should  be  at  on  this 
occasion1. 

3  [The  dispute  had  never  ceased.]         '  Ibid.  1551,60;  1552,47. 
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This  forwardness  of  the  king  made  the  monks  still  more  Richard  i. 
backward  and  suspicious;  they  well  knew,  that  if  the  laws  1189. 
and  ancient  usages  of  England  were  made  the  measures,  or 
the  bishops  and  nobility  the  judges,  of  the  dispute  their  pre- 
tensions would  come  to  nothing:  therefore,  instead  of  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  king's  gracious  offer  and 
good  offices,  the  convent  immediately  sent  away  a  copy  of 
the  king's  letter  to  John  cardinal  of  St.  Mark,  who  was  then 
in  Normandy  with  the  character  of  legate,  and  let  him  know 
that  they  should  be  forced  to  yield  to  the  offer  of  the  king, 
and  that  thereby  their  convent  would  be  utterly  undone,  if 
he  did  not  come  away  presently  to  their  help2.  That  prelate 
could  not  but  be  sensible  of  the  services  the  court  of  Eome 
had  received  from  that  body  of  men,  and  what  grounds  they 
had  for  a  future  expectation ;  therefore  without  the  leave  of 
the  king  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  for  England  :  but  his 
entertainment  was  answerable  ;  for  he  was  stopped  at  Dover, 
and  not  suffered  to  proceed  further  or  do  any  act,  nor  was  so 
much  as  owned  as  legate,  till  this  dispute  was  compromised 
by  the  good  offices  of  the  king  and  those  to  whom  he  had 
committed  it3. 

But,  although  the  legate  was  kept  at  a  distance,  yet  his 
being  in  England  and  the  reason  which  brought  him  seem  to 
have  had  a  great  influence,  and  very  much  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  archbishop ;  of  which  this  seems  to  be  the  true  reason. 
The  legate  lay  at  catch  for  this  cause,  and  had  much  ado  to 
be  kept  from  thrusting  his  hands  into  it ;  the  king  was  not 
willing  to  leave  this  controversy  behind  him,  and  was  im- 
patient of  delay :  and  this,  together  with  the  invincible 
obstinacy  of  the  convent  which  appeared  through  the  whole 
course  of  this  affair,  gave  the  king  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  no  other  way  to  adjust  the  dispute  but  by  violence 
and  thrusting  the  monks  out  by  force,  or  by  prevailing  upon 
the  archbishop  to  sacrifice  his  right  to  the  peace  and  desire 
of  the  king.  These  considerations  overbalanced  all  the  argu- 
ments on  the  side  of  the  archbishop,  and  turned  the  issue  of 
this  controversy  to  the  advantage  of  the  convent :  such  great 

2  Ibid.  1552,  1553.  for  the  purpose  on  his  way  to  Nor- 

3  [Ibid.  1558,  54 ;  1562,  61.  The     mandy.] 
king  himself  stopped  at  Canterbury 

e  e2 
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Richard  i.  effects  do  pride,  obstinacy,  and  ill  nature  sometimes  produce 

Il89-    in  the  world. 

17.  But,  whatever  occasioned  it,  it  appears  that  the  king 
with  the  bishops  and  barons  determined  that  the  church 
which  the  archbishop  had  built  should  no  longer  be  a  colle- 
giate church,  and  that  the  canons  thereof  should  be  removed 
to  Lambeth1. 

If  I  have  led  the  reader  into  a  long  account  of  this  trans- 
action, which  in  itself  appears  trifling  and  little,  he  will  easily 
forgive  the  trouble,  when  he  remembers  that  things  of  this 
kind  give  us  the  truest  light  into  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the 
age,  and  best  show  us  how  changes  so  much  to  the  dishonour 
of  the  church  and  nation,  and  attended  with  such  visible 
dangers,  broke  in  upon  these  kingdoms.  But,  having  said 
this  to  do  right  to  the  memory  of  the  king  and  the  archbishop, 
or  rather  to  the  wisdom  of  the  English  nation,  it  is  no  little 
mortification  to  change  the  scene,  and  enter  upon  an  under- 
taking which,  if  now  to  be  brought  upon  the  stage  again, 
would  have  a  very  different  influence  upon  the  world. 

1 190.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  could  be  pretended  for  the 
expeditions  of  these  ages,  which  might  not  be  equally  pre- 
tended to  in  this  present  age.  Jerusalem  and  the  holy 
sepulchre  are  still  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  enemies  to 
our  Lord  and  to  our  holy  religion,  and  thus  they  have  been 
for  four  hundred  years  ;  and  yet  during  that  long  tract  of 
time  we  have  not  heard  of  any  one  effort  to  force  them  from 
their  hands.  And  if  St.  Bernard  and  Peter  the  Hermit  were 
alive  again,  and  would  go  to  France  the  second  time  to  preach 
up  the  crusade,  if  their  zeal  did  not  pass  for  vision  and 
dream,  yet  it  would  make  no  impressions  on  a  prince  better 
able  to  serve  that  cause  than  his  predecessors  ever  were,  and 
who  would  take  it  ill  too  if  his  title  of  "  most  Christian  king" 
should  upon  this  account  be  called  into  question2.  Such  a 
difference  hath  time  made  in  the  same  thing,  that  what  was 
once  magnified  as  a  great  instance  of  religion  would  pass  for 
a  jest  should  it  now  be  brought  upon  the  stage  again.  All 
their  eloquence  would  not  suffice  to  prevail  on   the  most 

1  Gervas.  ibid.   1604,  60.     [See  2  [This  was  written  while  Louis 

more  concerning  the  proposed  colle-  XIV  was    still   on   the   throne    of 

giate  church  at  Lambeth  below,  xviii,  France.] 
1-10.] 
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dutiful  sons  of  that  church  which  once  so  magnified  this  un-  Richard  I. 
dertaking  to  raise  armies  and  send  their  fleets,  and  much     1 190. 
less  to  expose  their  persons,  upon  this  occasion.     It  is  then 
very  melancholy  to  remember  what  ill  use  was  once  made  of 
the  superstition  and  ignorance  of  a  warlike  age,  and  especially 
when  the  sorrow  comes  home  to  our  own  door. 

18.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  fatal  zeal  about 
this  time  overspread  the  English  nation.  For,  the  king 
having  engaged  himself  by  an  agreement  with  Philip  king  of 
France  to  go  to  Palestine,  his  example  and  the  address  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  which  animated  and  gave  life  and  souls 
to  all  the  operations  of  this  kind,  made  such  impressions  on 
the  English  nation,  that  the  people  of  all  ranks  and  kinds 
ran  headlong  into  this  undertaking.  And  one  cannot  say  it 
without  regret,  that  the  tenderness  and  care  due  to  the  souls 
of  men  from  those  whom  God  had  made  overseers  of  the 
flock  had  not  influence  enough  to  keep  the  clergy  from  a 
warfare  very  different  from  that  to  which  the  great  creator 
and  lover  of  souls  had  designed  them ;  for,  in  order  to  this 
undertaking,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  went  through  his 
province  to  preach  up  the  cross1,  and  too  many  others  of  the 
same  order  followed  his  example.  And  the  whole  nation 
came  in  too  soon  to  a  heavy  share  in  this  expedition.  King 
Henry  had  for  that  purpose  laid  a  tax  upon  his  people,  and 
during  his  lifetime  amassed  together  a  very  considerable 
treasure ;  but  the  expences  of  the  new  reign  had  in  a  great 
measure  consumed  it,  and  the  ordinary  ways  of  raising  money 
from  the  subject  were  not  sufficient  to  answer  the  designs  of 
the  present  king :  he  therefore  sold  some  of  his  crown  lands, 
pawned  many  of  his  castles,  and  used  a  great  many  unworthy 
arts  to  supply  the  necessities  which  his  rashness  had  first 
drawn  upon  him2.  And  the  nobility  who  engaged  in  this 
design  followed  the  methods   of  the  king,  and  a  thousand 

1  [Ibid.  1528,  51  :  Girald.  Cam-  before,  II,  xiv,  16.  Richard's 
brens.  de  Rebus  a  se  Gest. II,  17-19,  letter  of  release,  given  at  Canterbury 
in  Angl.  Sacr.  II,  490-492.  This  December  5,  1189,  is  printed  in 
was  in  1 188  under  Henry  II.]  Rymer's    Fcedera  I,  50   ed.    1816. 

2  [The  king  of  Scotland  took  The  price  paid  for  it  was  the  com- 
this  opportunity  of  redeeming  the  paratively  small  sum  of  ten  thousand 
submission  which  Henry  II  extorted  marks.  Hoved.  Annal.  fol.  377  a, 
from  him  at  Falaise  in  1174.     See  51.] 
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Richard  I.  injustices  and  extravagances  were  committed  to  set  out  our 
1 190.     holy  warriors. 

As  if  all  this  had  not  been  enough  to  give  posterity  a 
melancholy  idea  of  the  spirit  which  animated  this  design, 
some  of  these  undertakers  fell  upon  the  Jews,  and,  without 
any  other  reason  or  any  other  authority  but  what  they  owed 
to  the  spirit  of  this  expedition,  in  a  very  barbarous  manner 
murdered  the  men  and  burned  their  houses.  This  was  first 
begun  in  London  at  the  coronation  of  the  king,  where  such 
inhumanities  were  committed  as  cannot  be  remembered  but 
with  reproach  to  the  English  nation ;  and  the  example  was 
followed  at  Stamford,  Lincoln,  York,  and  many  other  places3. 
And  what  good  end  could  be  expected  from  such  a  beginning 
in  injustice  and  blood  ? 

19.  If  the  Norman  writers  are  not  so  exact  in  the  detail 
and  particulars  thereof,  yet  it  is  very  evident  that  this  expedi- 
tion had  a  mighty  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Normandy :  for 
about  this  time,  as  M.  Paris  observes,  the  church  of  Nor- 
mandy was,  and  this  with  the  consent  of  the  king,  set  free 
from  a  long  yoke  of  bondage  ;  that  is,  as  he  explains  it,  the 
clergy  were  discharged  from  the  secular  power,  and  were  not 
upon  any  occasion  to  be  taken  into  custody  by  the  civil 
magistrate,  as  formerly  they  had  been,  unless  in  the  cases  of 
murder,  theft,  and  firing  of  houses;  and  then  were  upon 
demand  to  be  delivered  to  the  ecclesiastic  judge,  and  to  be 
tried  in  the  ecclesiastic  court1.  The  subjection  of  the  clergy 
to  the  authority  and  laws  of  their  princes  in  things  relating 
to  the  civil  government  and  peace  was  *2  doubtless  as  ancient 


3[Gul.Neubrig.IV,  1,7-10.  Ralph  tendere     Ierosoiimam     properantes 

de  Diceto,  then  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  prius   in  Judseos   insurgere  decre- 

attributes  the  outrages  which  were  verunt  quam  invaderent  Sarracenos. 

perpetrated  upon  the  Jews  in  London  . .  . .  Necem  Judseorum  tam  funes- 

on  the  evening  of  the  king's  corona-  tam,  tam  exitialem,  viris  prudentibus 

tion-day  to  a  nocturnal  riot  which  placuisse  credendum  non  est,  cum 

was  at  least  begun  by  foreigners.  But  Daviticum    illud    auribus     nostris 

the  barbarities  which  in  the  following  frequenter   occurrat,     'Ne    occidas 

February    and    March    ensued    at  eos'."     R.  Dicet.  an.  1189,  col.  647, 

Norwich,  Stamford,  York,  and  else-  57-67  ;  an.  1190,  col.  651,  49-67.] 
where,  he  distinctly  refers  to  false         l  M.Paris,  an.  1190,  p.  161  ed. 

zeal,  and  speaks  of  them  as  contrary  Wats, 
to  the   will   of  God    expressed   in        2  ["were",  ed.  1.] 
Ps.  LIX,  11.     "  Multi  per  Angliam 
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as  the  Christianity  of  the  Normans  ;  so  that  it  is  upon  good  Richard  I. 
grounds  that  that  writer  speaks  of  their  subjection  to  the  1190. 
civil  authority  as  a  very  ancient  yoke,  and  their  deliverance 
as  a  new  and  particular  favour.  But,  having  said  this  to 
show  that  the  same  spirit  which  had  usurped  so  many  rights 
from  the  crown  of  England,  and  had  given  so  much  trouble 
to  the  nation,  to  set  the  clergy  loose  from  the  civil  authority, 
was  attempting  the  same  thing  abroad,  and  in  all  probability 
made  use  of  the  necessities  which  this  expedition  drew  upon 
the  king,  it  is  time  to  return  and  observe  the  further  effects 
thereof  in  England. 

20.  Amongst  many  other  projects  for  raising  of  money,  that 
of  commutations  was  not  the  least ;  for  a  great  many  persons 
were  surprised  into  vows  to  undertake  this  expedition,  and, 
when  they  had  had  time  to  cool,  repented.  And  this  made  a 
new  harvest  of  oppression,  which  undid  many  families ;  for, 
laying  hold  on  this  opportunity,  the  king  sent  to  pope  Clement 
and  obtained  a  bull,  empowering  him  to  commute,  and  for 
money  to  release  them  who  desired  to  be  excused1.  This 
project  raised  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  made  a  precedent 
of  very  ill  consequence  to  posterity,  and  helped  to  lead  the 
court  of  Rome  to  a  belief  that  it  had  a  right  to  intermeddle 
in  the  business  of  raising  money  on  the  subjects  of  England. 

Money  being  thus  provided,  not  only  churchmen,  and 
women,  and  men  of  years  and  fitter  for  their  graves,  engaged 
in  this  expedition,  but  all  the  bonds  of  nature  and  religion 
were  forced  to  give  way  to  it.  Parents  abandoned  their 
children,  husbands  their  wives,  monks  their  vows,  and  bishops 
and  clergy  the  cure  of  souls ;  and  in  short  the  holiness  of 
this  undertaking  was  so  magnified  that  no  obligation  was 
able  to  stand  before  it.  Baldwin  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
left  that  important  trust,  and  Ralph  de  Glanvile  chief  justice 
left  the  bench,  to  put  themselves  in  the  list  of  the  holy 
warriors2.  And  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  general 
rendezvous  was  held  at  Vezelay  in  France,  where  Richard 
king  of  England  and  Philip  king  of  France  joined  their 
armies,  and  put  themselves  on  their  way  to  Palestine.  There 
let  us  leave  them  for  a  while,  and  whilst  we  behold  the 
flower  of  the  English  nation  going  to  seek  their  graves  in  the 

1  Hoved.  Annal.  fol.  375  b,  40.  2  [ibid.  fol.  380  b,  41.] 
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Richard  I.  east,  and  our  country  impoverished  to  defray  the  charges  of 
1190.  the  funeral,  let  us  turn  and  see  whether  the  advantages  to 
the  religion  or  church  of  England  will  suffice  to  balance  what 
the  nation  suffered  by  this  undertaking. 

Here  our  prospect  is  still  more  melancholy :  for,  while  the 
papal  usurpation  grew  up  under  the  cover  of  these  wars,  the 
gentleness  and  mercy  of  the  gospel-spirit  were  forgotten,  and 
a  spirit  so  like  that  of  Mahomet  was  let  into  the  western 
church,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  propagating 
religion  by  the  sword  was  carried  to,  or  learned  from,  the 
east.  But  one  cannot  forbear  saying  that,  from  the  time 
this  war  began,  Christians  came  too  near  the  pattern  of  the 
Mahometans,  and  followed  their  example,  not  only  in  propa- 
gating their  religion  and  common  faith,  but  also  their  par- 
ticular opinions,  at  the  price  of  desolation  and  blood.  And, 
if  this  unhappy  spirit  had  not  its  beginning  here,  a  little 
time  will  show  us  the  same  men,  who  engaged  in  this  expedi- 
tion to  the  east,  weltering  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow  Christ- 
ians in  the  west,  and  led  on  by  those  who  ought  to  have 
taught  them  to  abhor  and  abominate  such  inhumanities3. 
But  to  return. 

21.  King  Richard,  as  has  been  said  before,  had  so  set  his 
heart  upon  the  war  in  the  east,  that  from  his  coming  into 
England  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  till  his  departure  from 
thence  to  pursue  this  undertaking,  his  whole  stay  was  about 
three  months,  and  this  short  time  so  entirely  taken  up  in 
making  preparations  for  that  end,  that  the  affairs  of  his  king- 
dom had  not  the  share  of  his  thoughts  which  a  new  and  un- 
settled government,  and  the  long  absence  he  had  projected, 
necessarily  required  from  him.  And  the  issue  was  such  as 
might  be  expected ;  for  before  he  arrived  at  Palestine  he  had 
the  mortification  to  hear  that  every  thing  was  in  confusion  and 
disorder  in  England. 

The  undutifulness  of  this  prince  to  his  father  had  given 
some  grounds  to  a  whisper,  that  king  Henry  designed  to  ad- 
vance his  younger  son,  John  earl  of  Mortagne,  to  the  crown  of 
England ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  rumour  was  not  al- 
together groundless.  Whether  it  was  this,  or  the  aspiring 
and  inconstant  temper  of  that  prince,  which  gave  beginning 
3  [See  below,  xxi,  4.] 
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to  the  jealousy  of  the  king,  is  uncertain ;  but,  whatever  occa-  Richard  I. 
sioned  it,  before   he   left  Normandy,   the  king  obliged  his     1190. 
brotherfs] l  John  earl  of  Mortagne  and  Geoffrey  archbishop 
elect  of  York  by  oath  to  promise  him  that  they  would  not  go 
into  England  for  three  years  without  a  licence  from  him'2. 

22.  Besides  this  precaution,  to  prevent  the  disturbance 
which  his  brothers  might  possibly  have  given  the  nation 
during  his  absence,  he  constituted  William  bishop  of  Ely, 
Hugh  bishop  of  Durham,  together  with  Hugh  Bardolph, 
William  earl  marshal,  Geoffrey  Eitz-Peter,  and  William  Bri- 
were,  lords  justices  in  his  absence1.  The  bishop  of  Ely,  being 
then  lord  chancellor,  had  the  keeping  of  the  seal,  and  was 
also  first  in  the  commission,  and  at  the  desire  of  the  king  was 
made  legate  of  pope  Clement,  not  only  over  England,  but 


1  ["  brother",  ed.  1.] 

2  [Hoved.  fol.  378  b,  42.  Hoveden 
immediately  adds  that  the  king  soon 
granted  such  licence  to  his  brother 
John.  Richard  of  Devizes,  p.  15, 
says  that  he  left  it  to  his  chancellor 
Longchamp  to  determine  whether 
John  should  return  to  England  or 
not.] 

1  ["  Hugo  Dunelmensis  et  Wil- 
lielmus  Eliensis  episcopi  remanse- 
runt  in  Anglia  summi  justitiarii, 
quibus  rex  associaverat  ante  reces- 
sum  suum  Hugonem  Bardolf  et 
Willielmum  Marescallum  et  Galfri- 
dum  filium  Petri  et  Willielmum 
Bruuere  :  et  rex  tradidit  Willielmo 
Eliensi  episcopo  cancellario  suo 
unum  de  sigillis  suis,  per  quod  fieri 
praecepit  mandata  sua  in  regno." 
Hoved.  Annal.  an.  1189,  fol.  378  a, 
20.  The  four  last-mentioned  are 
styled  "  appares"  in  the  king's  let- 
ters given  in  R.  Dicet.  an.  1191, 
col.  659,  14,29.  William  Mareschal 
or  Marshall,  the  second  of  the  four, 
belonged  to  a  family  who  took  their 
sirname  (as  has  been  mentioned  be- 
fore, II,  xiii,  7,  note  2)  from  their 
hereditary  office  of  the  marshalsea 
of  the  exchequer.  That  office  was 
at  this  time  held  by  his  elder  brother 
John  :  but  William  by  his  marriage 
with  Isabella  heiress  of  the  cele- 
brated Richard  Strongbow,  the  con- 
queror of  Ireland,  which  he  obtained 


from  king  Richard  almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  death  of  Henry  II, 
was  now  in  possession  of  the  earl- 
dom of  Pembroke  and  of  the  greater 
office  of  marshal  of  England.  From 
this  union  of  earldom,  office,  and 
sirname,  added  to  his  personal  dig- 
nity and  great  power,  he  came  to  be 
ordinarily  styled  Comes  Mareschal- 
lus,  the  Earl  Marshal,  of  which  the 
first  recorded  instance  occurs  in  the 
reign  of  king  John  ;  and  that  style 
continued  to  be  given  in  ordinary 
conversation,  and  even  in  deeds  and 
records,  to  his  successors  in  the 
office  who  were  earls.  But  the  ho- 
nour of  earl-marshal  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  office  of  marshal  of  England, 
and  was  first  created  in  1386  by 
Richard  II  granting  it  to  Thomas 
Mowbray,  earl  of  Nottingham,  on 
whom  he  had  before  conferred  the 
office.  Anstis,  Curia  Militaris  pp. 
xxiv-xxviii,  xxxviii-xl ;  and  Letter 
to  a  Peer  concerning  the  honour  of 
Earl-Marshal  pp.  12-14. 

Concerning  the  two  bishops  it 
should  be  added  that  in  February 
1190,  when  jealousies  had  already 
arisen  between  them,  the  king  ap- 
pointed the  bishop  of  Ely  to  be  chief 
justiciary  of  England  and  the  bishop 
of  Durham  to  be  justiciary  north  of 
the  Humber.  Hoved.  an.  1190,  fol. 
378  b,  40.] 
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Richard  I.  over  all  that  part  of  Ireland  which  was  under  the  obedience 
1 190.  of  the  king'2.  These  great  and  important  trusts  meeting 
with  a  haughty  and  assuming  mind,  which  had  not  ballast 
enough  to  bear  them,  this  prelate  took  to  himself  so  great  a 
share  in  the  administration,  and  so  overbore  all  the  rest  of  the 
commissioners,  that  their  disagreement  and  uneasiness  in  a 
little  time  became  too  open  and  inveterate  to  be  capable  of 
concealment  or  reconciliation. 

It  is  very  probable  too  that  the  jealousy  and  distrust  which 
the  king  had  showed  of  his  brothers  had  a  very  contrary 
effect  from  what  the  king  intended,  and  rather  exasperated 
and  provoked,  than  kept  them  in  the  compass  of  their  duty ; 
for,  notwithstanding  their .  promises  to  the  contrary,  it  was 
not  long  before  they  came  both  into  England,  and  the  mutual 
discontents  of  these  brothers,  and  of  the  commissioners  ag- 
grieved, united  them  against  the  chancellor  and  his  party. 
The  heats  and  animosities  were  equal,  and  the  ferment  at  last 
rose  to  such  a  height,  that  both  sides  had  recourse  to  their 
arms,  and  the  nation  was  embroiled  in  a  sort  of  civil  war, 
wherein  the  other  party  was  too  hard  for  the  chancellor,  and 
forced  him  to  quit  his  station.  Whilst  things  ran  to  this 
height,  both  parties  so  artfully  covered  themselves  under  the 
pretence  of  zeal  for  the  honour  of  their  country  and  the  ser- 
vice of  their  prince,  and  were  so  equally  matched  in  their 
reproaches  one  against  another,  that  it  seems  much  easier, 
and  it  may  be  more  reasonable,  to  divide  the  blame  than  to 
fix  it  upon  either  side.  The  party  of  the  earl  of  Mortagne 
made  such  heavy  complaints  of  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
the  bishop  of  Ely,  that  the  king  sent  the  archbishop  of  Rouen 
from  Sicily  to  be  a  guard  upon  him,  and  he  sided  with  the 
party  which  sent  that  complaint ;  oh  the  other  hand  the  bi- 
shop of  Ely  complained  to  the  court  of  Rome  of  the  violence 
and  affronts  offered  to  their  legate,  and  engaged  that  court  on 
his  side,  and  represented  earl  John  as  aspiring  to  the  throne 
and  taking  the  fealty  of  the  subjects  to  himself;  and  it  is 
probable  there  was  something  of  truth  on  all  sides. 

2  [R.  Dicet.  col.  655.] 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

AB    ANNO    I  191    AD    ANNUM     I  1 96. 

1.  King  Richard  arrives  in  Sicily:  his  transactions  there.  Abbot  Joa- 
chim pretends  to  prophesy;  tells  the  king  that  antichrist  was  born  in 
Rome. 

2.  His  character  of  antichrist  applied  to  pope  Celestine :  the  reason 
thereof. 

3.  William  king  of  Scots  applies  to  pope  Celestine.  He  declares  the 
church  of  Scotland  dependent  on  that  of  Rome. 

4.  He  cuts  off  the  pretensions  of  the  two  archbishops  to  a  primacy  over 
Scotland;  declares  Scotland  independent  on  the  kingdom  of  England. 
Some  reflections  thereon.  The  bishopric  of  Candida  Casa  within  the  pro- 
vince of  York. 

5.  The  king  lands  in  Cyprus;  marries  Berengera;  goes  to  Palestine. 
Baldwin  archbishop  of  Canterbury  dies. 

6.  The  king's  ill  success.  He  attempts  to  return  to  England  ;  is  taken 
prisoner. 

7.  The  French  king  and  the  king's  brother  attempt  to  depose  him.  His 
conduct  under  confinement.  The  distracted  state  of  the  nation  during  his 
absence. 

8.  The  king  agrees  for  his  ransom.  The  methods  used  to  pay  it.  The 
mischiefs  his  absence  occasioned  to  the  church. 

9.  The  religious  withdraw  themselves  from  the  civil  authority.  Regi- 
nald chosen  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  circumstances  of  that  elec- 
tion. 

10.  Reginald  archbishop  of  Canterbury  dies.  Hubert  chosen  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  :  the  circumstances  thereof. 

1 1 .  The  king  returns  to  England ;  settles  his  affairs  there. 

12.  The  ways  made  use  of  to  pay  the  king's  ransom.  The  mischiefs  the 
nation  suffered  by  his  late  expedition. 

13.  The  court  of  Rome  sets  forward  a  new  expedition  to  Palestine :  the 
methods  they  make  use  of. 

14.  Geoffrey  archbishop  of  York  charged  with  neglect :  the  grounds 
thereof. 

15.  The  conduct  of  the  court  of  Rome  during  the  king's  imprisonment. 

16.  Hubert  archbishop  of  Canterbury  holds  a  council  in  York.  The 
dean  and  canons  protest  against  his  authority  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
His  proceedings  therein. 

17.  A  dispute  betwixt  the  archbishop  of  York  and  the  dean  and  canons  : 
the  occasion  thereof. 

1.   WHILST  these  things  were  doing  in  England,  king  Richard  I. 
Richard  met  with  many  cross  accidents  in  his  way  to  Pales-     1191. 
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Richard  I.  tine.  It  was  in  September  the  preceding  year  ere  the  king 
1191.  arrived  in  Sicily,  and  by  that  time  his  fleet  and  army  were 
reduced  to  such  circumstances,  that  till  April  this  year  he 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  proceed  in  his  expedition  ;  so  that 
during  his  stay  in  Sicily  he  had  time  to  conclude  a  match  for 
his  nephew  Arthur,  then  a  minor l,  with  the  daughter  of  Tan- 
cred  king  of  Sicily,  and  to  consummate  his  own  marriage, 
before  he  went  into  Palestine,  with  Berengera  daughter  to 
Sanctius  king  of  Navarre,  whom  he  married  not  long  after  in 
the  isle  of  Cyprus2. 

Amongst  many  other  things  that  befell  the  king  during 
his  stay  in  Sicily,  one  cannot  but  observe  an  entertainment 
very  surprising,  which  that  prince  met  with  there  from  the 
abbot  Joachim.  He  was  abbot  of  Curatio3,  a  monastery  of 
the  Cistercian  order ;  a  man  of  great  fame  and  reputation  for 
his  holiness  and  prophetic  spirit  in  foretelling  things  to  come. 


1  [This  engagement  was  made  in 
November  1 1 90,  Arthur  having  only- 
been  born  in  March  1187.  Bene- 
dict. Petrob.  pp.  615,  620:  R.  Dicet. 
col.  635,  1.] 

2  [It  has  been  stated  before,  II, 
xv,  12,  note  1,  that  Philip  Augustus 
formally  released  Richard  from  his 
engagement  to  marry  his  sister  the 
princess  Alice  in  the  treaty  which 
they  made  at  Messina  in  March  1 1 9 1 . 
A  few  days  afterwards  Richard's 
intended  bride  Berengaria,  daughter 
of  Sanchez  VI  king  of  Navarre,  ar- 
rived at  Messina  under  the  care  of 
his  mother  queen  Eleanor,  who  had 
accompanied  her  from  the  court  of 
Navarre,  and  had  passed  the  winter 
with  her  in  Italy.  But  it  was  then 
Lent,  and  the  marriage  was  neces- 
sarily deferred.  Queen  Eleanor  re- 
mained only  three  days,  and  then 
took  her  departure  for  England, 
leaving  the  princess  in  the  care  of 
her  daughter  Joanna  widow  of  Wil- 
liam II  the  late  king  of  Sicily,  who 
accompanied  her  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Richard  sailed  from  Messina  on  the 
Wednesday  before  Easter,  April  10, 
having  assigned  for  the  use  of  the 
two  royal  ladies  and  their  attendants 
one  of  the  leading  ships  in  his  fleet ; 
and  at  length  on  Sunday  May  12 


the  marriage  took  place  at  Limasol 
in  Cyprus,  and  Berengaria  was 
crowned  as  queen  of  England  on  the 
same  day.  R.  Dicet.  col.  654,  57  : 
Ricard.  Divis.  pp.  25,  28,  46,  49  : 
Benedict.  Petrob.  pp.  640,  644,  645, 
650.     See  below,  §  5.] 

3  [So  he  is  described  by  Benedict 
and  Hoveden,  but  he  had  already 
retired  from  Corazzo,  and  founded 
his  new  monastery  at  Fiore,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  continued  till  his 
death  in  1202,  and  is  therefore  bet- 
ter known  by  his  title  of  "  Abbas 
Florensis".  The  monastery  of  Co- 
razzo, dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
founded  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  incorporated 
into  the  Cistercian  order  about  the 
year  1162,  is  situate  on  the  river 
Corace,  not  far  from  its  source,  in 
the  diocese  of  Martorano  and  in  Ca- 
labria Ultra.  The  monastery  of 
Fiore,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  was 
founded  by  Joachim  about  the  year 
1 189.  It  is  in  Calabria  Citra,  in  the 
diocese  of  Cosenza,  where  it  has 
given  its  name  to  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  S.  Giovanni-in-Fiore. 
Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra  IX,  195-202, 
272-275,  ed.  2  :  Acta  Sanctorum, 
Maii  Tom.  VII,  pp.  89-143.] 
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The  king,  hearing  this  account  of  him,  desired  to  see  him  and  Richard  I. 
sent  for  him  ;  and,  the  abbot  being  brought  to  the  presence  1191. 
of  the  king,  that  prince  enquired  of  him  what  success  he 
might  hope  for  in  his  expedition.  The  abbot  told  him  he 
should  acquire  a  great  deal  of  honour,  but  should  not  be  able 
to  regain  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  grounded  his  predictions 
on  something  in  the  Revelations  of  St.  John  ;  and,  being  led 
by  this  occasion  to  speak  of  the  coming  of  antichrist,  he  told 
the  king  that  antichrist  was  then  born  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  should  possess  the  papacy,  and  should  answer  the  charac- 
ter which  St.  Paul  had  given  of  him,  and  should  exalt  himself 
above  all  that  was  called  God4. 

2.  What  grounds  the  abbot  had  for  what  he  said  upon  this 
occasion,  or  what  truth  there  was  in  this  surprising  scene,  lies 
out  of  my  way  to  inquire  :  but,  if  princes,  who  are  in  the 
language  of  the  holy  penmen  called  Gods  !,  can  be  supposed 
to  come  within  the  intention  of  the  apostle,  and  the  insolent 
treatment  of  them  be  in  the  sense  of  the  apostle  exalting 
above  what  is  called  God,  what  Hoveden  (and  from  him  Baro- 
nius)  saith  of  pope  Celestine  looks  so  like  it,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  out  fitter  words  to  describe  the  conduct  of  that 
prelate  than  those  remarkable  words  of  St.  Paul. 

For,  Henry  emperor  of  Germany  and  Const antia  the  em- 
press going  to  Rome  about  this  time,  which  was  the  first  year 
of  pope  Celestine,  to  be  crowned  by  his  hands,  that  prelate 
sitting  in  his  pontifical  chair  held  the  imperial  crown  betwixt 
his  feet,  and,  taking  it  from  thence  whilst  the  emperor  bowed 
his  body  to  receive  the  crown,  placed  it  on  his  head,  and  then 
with  his  foot  kicked  it  off  again,  and  threw  it  upon  the  ground, 
signifying  that  he  had  power  to  depose  the  emperor  if  he  de- 
served it,  as  that  author  explains  this  untoward  ceremony2. 
Baronius  is  so  far  from  denying  this  matter,  that  he  takes  it 
for  granted,  and  both  explains  the  reason  and  the  end  of  this 
proceeding.  It  was  occasioned,  as  he  saith,  by  the  ingratitude 
of  this  prince's  father,  who  having  received  the  crown  from 
the  see  of  Rome  did,  notwithstanding  that,  rebel  against  the 

^Hoved.   Annal.   an.   1190,   fol.  1  [Ex.  XXII,  28 ;  Ps.  LXXXII, 

388.     [Compare  Benedict.  Petrob.  1,6;  John  X,  35.] 

pp.  634-638,  and  Nic.  Trivet.  An-  2  [Hoved.  fol.  392  b,  15-19,  cited 

nal.  an.  1190  :  and  see  2  Thess.  II,  in]  Baron.  Annal.  an.  1191,  x. 

4-] 
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Richard  i.  church.  And  the  end  of  this  insolent  action  was  all  of  a 
1 19 1.  piece  with  the  reason  which  gave  beginning  to  it;  and  this 
was,  as  Baronius  adds,  that  by  this  example  the  emperor 
might  have  it  riveted  in  his  mind  that  it  was  the  right  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome  to  give,  to  keep,  to  defend,  and,  when  he 
saw  cause  for  it,  to  take  away  the  empire3. 

3.  If  abbot  Joachim  was  mistaken  in  fixing  the  antichrist 
in  Rome,  and  this  example  of  pope  Celestine  do  not  come 
within  the  meaning  of  the  apostle,  yet  the  softest  thing  that 
can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  has  such  marks  of  an  antichristian 
spirit,  that  (it  may  be)  nothing  but  the  same  spirit  which  first 
foretold  and  gave  the  marks  of  antichrist  could  have  applied 
them  better.  But,  without  entering  into  secrets  which  belong 
to  God,  one  would  think  that  such  things  as  these  had  been 
enough  to  have  awakened  the  jealousy  of  Christian  princes, 
and  to  have  dissipated  that  fatal  lethargy  which  had  led  them 
to  consume  their  strength  and  impoverish  their  countries  ; 
and  this  chiefly  at  the  instance  of  that  court,  which  by  such 
means  had  first  broken  the  strength  of  the  empire,  and  then 
treated  the  emperor  with  greater  insolence  and  contempt  than 
princes  ever  treated  the  meanest  of  their  vassals. 

The  doctrine  of  deposing  princes,  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
amples of  pope  Alexander  the  Third  in  his  treatment  of  the 
emperor  Frederic1,,  and  that  of  Celestine  in  his  insolent  usage 
of  the  present  emperor,  did  not  so  open  the  eyes  of  princes 
but,  about  the  same  time  that  all  the  princes  of  Christendom 
were  thus  mortified  in  the  person  of  the  emperor,  we  find  the 
kings  of  England  and  Scotland,  to  serve  a  present  turn,  flat- 
tering the  ambition  they  ought  to  have  dreaded  and  abhorred  : 
for  king  Richard  not  only  applied  himself  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome  to  be  guarantee  of  the  league  he  had  made  with 
Tancred  king  of  Sicily,  but  granted  him  a  compulsory  power 
against  himself  and  his  country  to  enforce  the  performance 
of  that  agreement'2 ;  and  William  king  of  Scotland,  taking 
the  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  king  of  England,  applied 
himself  to  the  court  of  Rome  to  confirm  the  rights  of  the 
church  and  crown  of  Scotland,  and  in  return  pope  Celestine 


3  Baron,  ibid.  2  Hoved.   Annal.   an.  1190,  fol. 

1  [See  before,  II,  xv,  9,  10.]  386  a. 
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by  his  bull  declared  that  church  dependent  only  on  the  see  Richard  I. 
of  Rome3.  no1- 

4.  Thus  with  one  bold  stroke  that  prelate  cut  off  the  pri- 
macy over  Scotland  for  which  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York  had  been  contending.  He  used  the  king  of  England 
no  better  in  his  pretence  to  a  sovereignty  over  that  kingdom ]  : 
for  in  the  same  bull  he  declares  that  the  controversies  which 
should  afterward  arise  in  Scotland,  relating  to  civil  right, 
should  not  be  carried  out  of  that  kingdom  to  be  judged,  unless 
it  were  by  appeal  to  the  apostolic  see.  Thus  without  any 
manner  of  regard  to  the  king  of  England,  taking  the  advantage 
of  his  present  circumstances,  pope  Celestine  did  what  he  could 
to  deprive  him  of  what  his  father  and  grandfather  had  thought 
the  right  of  the  crown  of  England.  But  the  kingdom  and 
church  of  Scotland  were  still  greater  sufferers  by  this  attempt, 
and  their  rights  and  liberties  were  sacrificed  to  the  ima- 
ginary fears  of  a  vassalage  which  had  never  hurt  them.  It 
was  by  such  fatal  policies  that  princes  enslaved  themselves, 
and  to  shift  off  a  present  danger,  or  to  screen  them  from  a 
potent  neighbour,  or  to  serve  some  present  turn,  they  put  a 
power  into  the  hands  of  that  court,  which  in  a  little  time 
turned  it  back  upon  their  own  heads. 

But,  to  speak  freely,  one  can  see  no  reason  why  the  bishops 
of  Ronie  had  not  as  good  a  title  to  make  Scotland  free  and 
independent  on  the  crown  of  England,  as  she'2  had  to  make 
Ireland  a  tributary  and  dependent  kingdom ;  and  their  right 
to  give  and  to  take  away  a  kingdom,  or  to  take  it  to  them- 
selves, are  so  much  of  a  piece,  that  it  appears  equally  just  and 
reasonable  where  interest  does  not  make  a  difference.  Things 
of  this  kind  bear  so  heavy  on  the  memory  of  our  princes, 
that  one  cannot  without  regret  and  sorrow  repeat  them  :  and 
yet,  if  one  would  see  how  that  court,  which  pretended  to  give 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  king  John,  did  attempt  also  to 
give  away  the  kingdom  of  England  from  him  ;  if  one  would 
view  the  springs  and  first  steps  to  that  exorbitant  pretence, 

3  [Hoved.  an.  1191,  fol.  406  b,         2  [By  the  word  "she"  we  are  to 

cited  in]  Concil.  Britan.  Spelmanll,  understand  "Rome,"  unless  it  was 

120,  [Wilkins  I,  495.     The  pope's  an    error   in   the   first    edition    for 

rescript  was  given  in  March  1192.]  "they",  meaning  "the   bishops   of 

1  [But  see  before,   II,   xvi,  18,  Rome".  Concerning  Ireland  see  be- 

note  2.]  fore,  II,  xii,  3-5.] 
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Richard  I.  that  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  were  fees  of  the  papacy ; 
1 191.  or  if  one  would  see  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  so  wild  and^so 
groundless  a  doctrine  as  that  of  deposing  princes  and  giving 
away  kingdoms  was  not  crushed  in  the  infancy  and  imme- 
diately shamed  out  of  the  world  ;  one  must  not  pass  over 
such  instances  as  these,  notwithstanding  the  reflections  which 
naturally  arise  from  them. 

But,  to  make  some  sort  of  amends  to  the  see  of  York, 
the  same  bull  of  pope  Celestine,  which  thus  hastily  cut  off 
the  claim  of  the  archbishop  to  a  primacy  over  Scotland, 
affords  at  least  a  negative  proof  that  the  bishop  of  Candida 
Casa  or  Whithern  yet  continued  a  suffragan  of  the  province 
of  York;  for  in  the  enumeration  of  the  bishoprics  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  in  that  bull  that  of  Candida  Casa  is 
omitted  :  and  the  late  instance  of  Geoffrey  at  this  time  arch- 
bishop of  York,  in  receiving  his  orders  of  priesthood  from 
the  bishop  of  that  see,  shows  he  had  the  same  opinion1.  But 
to  return. 

5.  King  Richard,  leaving  Sicily  in  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
was  by  an  affront  offered  to  him  led  into  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
then  under  the  dominion  of  the  Greek  emperor2 ;  and,  having 
first  conquered  it,  he  there  married  the  princess  Berengera : 
and  these  two  affairs  stayed  him  there  so  long,  that  the 
European  princes,  who  were  then  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Aeon3,  were  very  impatient  under  his  delays.  However,  he 
came  time  enough  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  taking  of  that 
town,  where,  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
war,  he  showed  so  much  personal  valour  and  bravery,  as  have 
very  justly  deserved  the  honour  our  historians  have  bestowed 
upon  him. 

The  city  of  Aeon  had  held  out  a  siege  of  two  years,  wherein 
by  diseases,  famine,  and  sword  an  infinite  number  of  Christians 

1  [See  before,  II,  xiv,  16,  note  4;  offered  to"  Richard  was  little  less 
and  xvi,  14.]  than  an  act  of  piracy.     Ric.  Divis. 

2  [Cyprus  had  long  been  governed     p.  47:  R.  Dicet.  col.  660.] 

by  princes  or  dukes  under  the  au-  3  [Now   St.  Jean   d'Acre,    com- 

thority  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  monly  known  by  the  name  of  Acre 

The  last  of  these,  Isaac  Comnenus,  only.     Richard  left  Sicily  April  10, 

who  belonged  to  the  imperial  family,  reached    Cyprus   May   6",    left    the 

had  made  himself  an  independent  island  June  5,  and  arrived  at  Acre 

sovereign  and  assumed  the  title  of  June  8,  1191:  the  place  was  sur- 

emperor.   Nicet.  Chon.  Annal.,  An-  rendered  July  12.  Benedict.  Petrob. 

dron.  Comn.  I,  4.     The   "affront  an.  1 191,  pp.  645,  651,  653,  662.] 
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perished,  besides  those  who  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Richard  I. 
Saracens.  Amongst  the  English  which  died  there  were  1191. 
Baldwin  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Ralph  de  Glanvile 
late  chief  justice  of  England.  The  king  lay  but  a  little  while 
before  the  town  ;  therefore  his  loss  there  was  not  great,  and 
that  of  Philip  king  of  France  not  much  greater4 ;  yet  that 
prince  was  by  this  time  grown  so  sick  of  the  war,  that  within 
two  or  three  days  after  the  surrender  of  Aeon  he  signified  to 
the  king  of  England  his  intentions  to  return  to  Europe ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  representation  of  the  fatal  consequence 
thereof  and  the  reproaches  of  the  king  of  England,  that  prince, 
leaving  his  army  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
left  Palestine  not  long  after. 

6.  The  truth  is,  the  surrender  of  the  town  of  Aeon  was 
little  less  fatal  than  the  siege;  for  dividing  the  spoil,  and 
some  other  little  accidents,  rendered  the  feuds  among  the 
European  princes  irreconcilable.  Here  the  former  jealousy 
and  suspicions  between  the  kings  of  England  and  France  were 
so  widened,  that  they  mutually  accused  each  other  of  betraying 
one  another  and  the  common  cause.  Here  was  begun  the 
misunderstanding  betwixt  the  king  of  England  and  Leopold 
duke  of  Austria,  which  cost  the  king  above  a  year's  imprison- 
ment, a  heavy  ransom,  and  was  likely  to  have  cost  him  his 
crown  too.  For  after  that  prince  had  stayed  in  Palestine  till 
his  health  and  money  were  spent,  his  forces  consumed,  and 
all  to  no  purpose,  he  was  forced  to  make  a  dishonourable  1192. 
truce  with  the  emperor  of  the  Saracens1.  And  leaving 
Palestine  in  the  beginning  of  October,  and  sailing  into  the 
Gulf  of  Venice,  he  landed  between  Aquileia  and  Venice  in 
Istria,  and  attempted  to  make  his  way  by  land.  He  travelled 
night  and  day  disguised  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim ;  yet  the 
duke  of  Austria  having  some  notice  of  his  motions  pursued 
him  so  closely,  that,  although  he  was  forced  to  leave  his  at- 
tendants behind  him  and  make  the  best  of  his  way  with  one 
servant  only,  yet  he  was  unhappily  discovered,  and  taken  in 
the  dominions  of  that  prince :  and,  being  demanded  by  the 
emperor,  the  duke  having  the  promise  of  a  good  ransom  de- 
livered up  the  king,  or,  to  use  the  language  of  the  king  him- 

4  [Philip  arrived  at  Acre  April  20.         l  Hoved.   Annal.    an.  1192,  fol. 
Benedict.  Petrob.  p.  653.]  408  a,  43. 
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Richard  T.  self  in  the  account  he  gives  of  this  affair  in  his  letter  to  pope 

1 192.  Celestine,  the  king  was  sold  as  an  ox  or  an  ass2.  Being  in 
the  hands  of  the  emperor,  that  prince  in  a  letter  to  the 
French  king  with  an  unpardonable  haughtiness  insulted  over 
the  king,  and  redoubled  his  affliction  with  adding  reproach 
and  infamy  to  his  misfortune ;  for  he  tells  the  French  king  in 
a  very  haughty  air  that  the  enemy  of  France  and  the  empire, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  treachery  and  wickedness  in  Palestine, 
was  fallen  into  his  hands3.  In  this  wretched  and  inglorious 
manner  the  kiug  ended  the  expedition,  which  was  begun  in 
oppression  and  injustice  and  a  thousand  other  mischiefs  to 
the  church  and  kingdom  of  England ;  and  in  this  miserable 
condition  we  must  leave  this  unfortunate  prince,  whilst  we 
look  back  to  the  affairs  of  England. 

1 193.  7.  The  same  wise  providence  which  conducts  the  afflictions 
that  seem  to  arise  out  of  the  dust  still  added  new  degrees 
of  sorrow  to  the  sufferings  of  the  king,  and  the  loss  of  his 
liberty  was  likely  to  have  ended  in  the  loss  of  his  crown  and 
kingdom.  For,  taking  the  advantage  of  his  present  circum- 
stances, Philip  king  of  France  and  his  brother  John  earl  of 
Mortagne  entered  into  measures  to  perpetuate  the  king's  im- 
prisonment, and  consummate  his  afflictions  by  advancing  that 
his  unnatural  brother  to  his  throne ;  and  so  far  did  they  pro- 
ceed in  this  design,  that  his  brother  did  homage  to  the  king 
of  France  for  the  dukedom  of  Normandy,  and  had  the  promise 
of  king  Philip's  assistance  to  settle  him  upon  the  throne  of 
England ;  and,  the  better  to  carry  on  this  design,  they  were 
very  liberal  in  their  offers  to  oblige  the  emperor  to  continue 
the  king  a  prisoner. 

The  king  was  not  ignorant  of  this  design,  and  had  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that  the  emperor  was  his  enemy.  Yet  it 
must  be  remembered  to  the  honour  both  of  the  king  and 
his  people,  that,  as  he  behaved  himself  under  these  unhappy 
circumstances  with  the  temper,  serenity,  and  address  that 
became  him,  so  his  people  bore  a  great  part  in  his  affliction, 
and  remained  steady  and  immovable  in  their  duty,  notwith- 
standing all  the  attempts  of  his  brother  and  the  French  king 
to  withdraw  them  from  their  allegiance.     And  it  must  not 

^  M.  Paris,  an  1195,  p.  177.  3  [Hoved.  fol.  410  a.] 
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be  forgotten  that  pope  Celestine  and  the  court  of  Rome  pre-  Richard  I. 
tended  to  have  used  their  interest  with  the  emperor  and  the  1193- 
French  king  in  his  favour;  but  whether  they  were  just  and 
hearty  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  when  the  addresses 
of  the  queen  to  that  court  upon  this  occasion  call  us  to  new 
reflections  on  this  subject1.  England  was  exceedingly  dis- 
tracted, and,  besides  that  party  which  followed  the  measures 
of  the  French  king  and  appeared  in  favour  of  the  earl  of 
Mortagne,  the  nobility  and  clergy  were  generally  divided 
betwixt  the  two  factions  which  were  headed  by  William  bishop 
of  Ely  and  lord  chancellor  and  Walter  archbishop  of  Rouen  : 
these  ran  into  great  heats  one  against  another;  yet  both 
these  parties  agreed  iu  their  dutifulness  and  good  affection  to 
the  king,  and  used  their  interest  to  procure  his  freedom. 

8.  The  king,  having  agreed  with  the  emperor  to  pay  for 
his  ransom  a  hundred  thousand  marks  of  silver,  and  to  find 
fifty  galleys  and  two  hundred  knights  at  his  own  charge  for 
the  emperor's  service  for  one  year1,  sent  his  instructions  to 
England  for  raising  the  money.  But,  as  this  was  a  prodigious 
sum,  it  was  not  to  be  raised  in  the  common  methods :  there- 
fore, besides  a  fourth  part  of  the  yearly  revenue  as  well  of 
the -clergy  as  laity,  and  twenty  shillings  upon  every  knight's 
fee,  and  all  that  year's  wool  of  the  monks  of  Sempringham 
and  of  those  monasteries  that  were  of  the  Cistercian  order, 
the  gold  and  silver  and  plate  from  churches  were  taken  for 
this  purpose2.  And,  to  redouble  the  misfortune  of  the  nation, 
though  these  heavy  impositions  were  levied  with  the  utmost 
rigour  and  exactness,  yet  still,  by  the  ill  management,  or  rather 
by  the  corruption,  of  those  through  whose  hands  this  treasure 
passed,  it  fell  short  of  the  sum  agreed  upon,  which  to  the 
great  impoverishment  of  the  whole  nation  was  at  last  raised. 

These  were  the  first  fruits  of  this  expedition,  and  which  in 
the  compass  of  about  four  or  five  years  did  more  towards 
consuming  the  riches  and  the  greatest  and  most  valuable 
treasures  of  a  nation,  which  are  the  people  thereof,  than  all 
the  afflictions  that  had  ever  befallen  the  English  nation  since 

1  (on  §  7.)     [See   §   15   of  this  and  the  king,  made  June  29,  1193, 

chapter.]  contained  no  stipulation  for  supply- 

1  (on  §  8.)  [This  seems  to  have  ing  galleys  or  knights.     Hoved.  fol. 

been  the  first  arrangement,  but  the  412  b,  16;  414  b.j 

final  agreement  between  the  emperor  2  [Hoved.  fol.  413  b,  13-19.] 

rf  2 
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Richard  I.  the  Norman  Conquest :  and  a  little  time  will  show  us  that 
1 193-  the  discipline  of  the  church  and  the  dignity  of  the  crown 
suffered  in  proportion.  For  during  the  absence  of  the  king 
every  thing  of  moment  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  each 
party  strove  who  should  be  most  obsequious  to  the  bishops 
thereof;  and  this  exceedingly  strengthened  the  usurpation  of 
that  court.  Their  pretensions  to  receive  causes  by  appeals, 
after  they  had  passed  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  had  been  a 
long  subject  of  dispute  in  the  reign  of  the  king's  father,  as 
their  right  to  judge  on  the  place  by  their  legates  had  been  in 
his  grandfather's  time ;  but  to  judge  primarily  on  complaint, 
or  officiously  upon  knowledge  or  information  or  suspicion,  or 
to  determine  finally  without  so  much  as  calling  the  parties 
concerned,  were  mischiefs  reserved  for  the  present  reign. 
And,  as  that  court  thus  determined  in  favour  of  the  king  and 
church  of  Scotland  without  giving  notice  to  the  king  or  arch- 
bishops of  England,  so  immediately  upon  the  death  of  Baldwin 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  pope  Celestine  taking  the  advantage 
of  the  vacancy,  by  a  bull  directed  to  the  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  and  the  abbots  of  Reading  and  Waltham,  revoked  the 
bulls  which  had  been  granted  to  the  late  archbishop,  and  di- 
rected that  the  chapel  built  at  Hackington  in  the  suburbs  of 
Canterbury  should  be  demolished  ;  and  the  monks,  without 
further  waiting  for  what  might  be  said  against  it  or  expecting 
the  orders  of  the  king,  set  on  the  mob,  who  presently  pulled 
the  chapel  down  to  the  ground3.  Nor  did  the  court  of  Rome 
stop  here,  but,  under  pretence  that  the  kingdom  was  put  under 
the  protection  of  that  see  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  pope 
Celestine  busied  himself  in  all  affairs  of  the  state  as  well  as  of 
the  church  of  England4. 

9.  The  zeal  with  which  the  clergy  and  religious  had  every 
where  distinguished  themselves  in  encouraging  and  forward- 
ing the  late  undertaking,  and  now  in  redeeming  the  king, 
gave  such  colourable  pretences  for  the  liberties  and  privileges 
they  pretended  to,  that  before  the  end  of  this  short  reign  they 
had  generally  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  civil  authority, 
and  every  house  of  religion  grew  up  into  a  sort  of  a  little 
principality,  and  so  weakened  the  civil  government  that  the 

3  Gervas.  Chron.  [an.  1191,  fals.     II,  xvi,  8-11, 17.] 
sign.  1 192],  col.  1572.    [See  before,        4  [Hoved.  an.  1191,  fol.  402  a.] 
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king  had  reason  to  complain,  as  his  father  had  done1,  that  he  Richard  I. 
was  but  the  shadow  of  a  king;  and  his  brother  and  successor  1193. 
king  John  had  still  more,  and  the  misfortunes  of  both  those 
princes  proceeded  from  the  same  causes.  But,  because  it 
may  give  us  some  further  light  into  the  s  irit  and  genius  of 
that  party  which  was  now  every  where  labouring  to  usurp 
the  rights  of  princes,  and  show  us  where  those  trains  were 
laid  which  in  the  succeeding  reign  set  the  whole  nation  into 
a  flame,  one  cannot  omit  to  observe  an  attempt  which  was 
made  upon  the  rights  of  the  crown  during  the  absence  of 
king  Richard. 

The  late  archbishop  Baldwin  dying  (as  has  been  said  before) 
at  the  siege  of  Aeon  during  the  king's  stay  in  Sicily,  upon  the 
first  notice  thereof  the  bishop  of  London,  fearing  that  the 
monks  of  Canterbury  might  take  the  advantage  of  the  king's 
absence,  and  to  the  prejudice  as  well  of  the  crown  as  of  the 
bishops  of  the  province  might  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
new  archbishop,  went  down  to  Canterbury  accompanied  by 
an  officer  of  the  chequer,  and  forbade  their  proceeding  to  an 
election  till  they  had  the  royal  assent  and  the  concurrence  of 
the  bishops  of  the  province2.  Some  time  after  a  council  was 
called  upon  this  occasion  to  meet  at  Northampton,  where  the 
royal  assent  to  proceed  to  an  election  was  produced  and  de- 
livered to  the  monks,  together  with  a  mandate  from  the  king, 
requiring  them  to  choose  William  archbishop  of  Monreale  in 
Sicily  for  their  archbishop ;  and  this  mandate  was  seconded 
by  the  advice  of  the  bishops  of  the  province  :  but,  the  monks 
refusing  to  obey,  this  assembly  came  to  nothing3.  Before 
the  year  was  done  the  king  directed4  a  second  council  upon 
this  occasion  to  meet  at  Canterbury  the  Monday  after  the 
feast  of  St.  Andrew.  In  pursuance  of  that  appointment  the 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  the  bishops  of  Chester,  Bath,  and 
Rochester  came  to  Canterbury,  but  were  so  far  from  assisting 
at  the  election,  that,  without  waiting  for  the  other  bishops 

1  Gervas.  1595.  [See  below,  xviii,  name,  but  was  actually  issued  by  his 

2.]  brother  John  earl  of  Mortagne  and. 

■  Gervas.  an.  [1191,  fals.  sign.]  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  as  justici- 

1192,  col.  1567,  15-21.  aries  and  guardians  of  the  realm, 

3  Ibid.  1569.  the  chancellor   Longchamp  having 

4  [The  writ,  which  bore  date  No-  been  already  displaced   and   being 
vember  9,  1191,  ran  in  the  king's  then  abroad.] 
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Richard  T.  who  were  coming,  or  so  much  as  asking  the  concurrence  or 
jl93-  advice  of  those  bishops  that  were  present,  the  prior  and  con- 
vent elected  Reginald  bishop  of  Bath  for  their  archbishop, 
and,  remaining  immovable  in  their  choice,  the  bishops  of 
the  province,  rather  than  embroil  the  nation,  yielded  to  the 
election5. 

10.  But,  that  prelate  dying  presently  after1,  the  king  re- 
commended Hubert  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  appointed  that 
the  bishops  of  the  province  and  the  prior  and  monks  should 
meet  at  London  the  twenty-sixth  of  May  this  year,  being 
Sunday,  for  the  election  of  the  archbishop'2:  but  the  day 
before  the  appointed  meeting  the  convent  chose  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury  for  their  archbishop,  and  coming  to  London  at  the 
time  appointed,  instead  of  entering  upon  the  business  of  the 
election,  their  proctors  presented  the  archbishop  elect  to  the 
queen  and  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  to  receive  the  royal  as- 
sent3. The  bishop  of  London,  surprised  at  this  insolent 
affront  to  the  king  and  the  bishops  of  the  province,  said  that 
they  had  done  well  to  bring  to  them  their  archbishop  elect4 ; 
to  which  the  prior  with  an  unpardonable  insolence  presently 
replied,  that  the  convent  knew  nothing  of  any  election  made 
by  the  bishops  of  the  province,  that  the  right  of  election  was 
in  the  convent,  and  they  presented  their  bishop  elect  to  the 
court  of  the  king5.  Though  the  dangerous  consequence  of 
this  proceeding  was  easily  foreseen,  and  at  the  very  next 
election  set  the  whole  kingdom  into  a  flame6,  and  it  was  very 
evident  that  this  attempt  to  force  that  important  trust  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  king  and  to  withdraw  themselves  from  his 
obedience  had  its  beginning  from  the  encouragement  this 
untoward  body  always  met  with  at  Rome,  yet,  the  king  not 

6  Gervas.  ibid.  1580.     [The  elec-  mother  Eleanor  and  the  archbishop 

tion  was  made  at  Canterbury  before  of   Rouen.      The   day  named   was 

the  appointed  day,  namely  on  No-  Sunday  May  30,  1193,  "  tertio  kal. 

vember   27 ;    it   was   confirmed   at  Junii"  as  R.  Dicet.  669,  34,  rightly 

London  on  December  2.]  has  it,  not  "  iiij.  kal."  as  it  is  printed 

1  [He  died  December  24,  1191.  in  Gervas.  1583,  62.] 
Gervas.  ibid. :  Benedict.  Petrob.  p.  3  Gervas.  ibid.  1583, 1584. 
718.]  4  ["Bene  fecistis  qui  nobis  nos- 

2  [The  king  wrote  from  Worms  trum  adduxistis  electum."]     Ibid, 
recommending  the  bishop  of  Salis-  1584. 

bury,  but  the  day  was  appointed,  as         5  Ibid. 

before,  by  the  authorities  in  England,         6  [See  below,  xx,  4,  &c] 

who  were  at  this  time  the  queen- 
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being  released  from  his  confinement,  and  every  thing  out  of  Richard  I. 
order  in  England,  the  regency  was  forced  to  pass  over  this     i*93- 
insolence,  and  content  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  finding  a 
fitter  time  to  cure  it. 

11.  A  part  of  the  king's  ransom  being  paid  and  hostages  1194. 
given  for  the  remainder,  the  king  was  released,  and  returned 
to  England  in  the  beginning  of  March ;  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  all  the  marks  of  affection  and  joy,  and  with  the 
pomp  and  ceremony  usual  on  those  occasions,  and  was  not 
long  after  crowned  again  at  Winchester.  But  the  satisfaction 
which  his  release,  his  return,  and  the  affections  of  his  people 
might  give  the  king  was  tempered  with  the  disorders  and 
mischiefs  his  expedition  had  drawn  upon  the  kingdom,  and 
which  he  never  lived  to  see  redressed,  but  was  so  soon  made 
sensible  of  them,  that  presently  after  his  landing  he  was 
forced  to  go  to  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Nottingham,  which 
held  out  for  his  brother.  The  king  was  a  prince  of  undaunted 
bravery  and  courage,  and  had  all  the  right  done  to  his  heroic 
temper  that  could  be  expected  from  an  age  charmed  with  the 
religion  and  merit  of  the  undertaking  in  which  he  had  distin- 
guished himself;  and  the  fame  he  had  thus  gained  enabled 
him  to  break  the  party  which  his  brother  John  had  in  Eng- 
land, and  reduce  to  his  obedience  the  castles  which  they  had 
fortified. 

But,  though  the  stock  of  honour  which  he  had  gained  was 
of  great  use  to  him  at  home,  yet  it  was  not  a  fund  sufficient 
for  carrying  on  a  foreign  war  :  therefore  before  he  left  Eng- 
land he  was  forced  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  upon  his  people,  which 
made  them  generally  uneasy,  but  especially  the  monks  of  the 
Cistercian  order,  who  made  heavy  complaints  of  their  oppres- 
sions 1. 

The  king,  having  thus  made  the  best  provision  he  could  for 
his  war  with  France,  after  a  stay  of  about  two  months  went 
over  into  Normandy,  where  he  found  the  French  king  be- 
sieging the  castle  of  Verneuil  and  laying  his  country  waste. 
But  the  king  coming  unexpectedly  upon  them  put  a  stop  to 
the  progress  of  the  French,  and  after  some  bloodshed  on  both 
sides  a  truce  was  agreed  upon.  Yet  that  truce  turned  to  no 
other  account  but  to  give  time  to  prepare  for  another  war  ; 
1  Hoved.  Annal.  an.  1194,  fol.  419  b,  5. 
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.Richard  I.  and,  the  English  nation  being  so  impoverished  by  what  was 
1 194-     past  that  the  legal  ways  of  raising  money  were  not  answerable 
to  the  present  juncture,  oppression  and  injustice  were  made 
use  of  to  supply  the  defect  of  the  ordinary  means. 

12.  To  put  the  best  face  on  this  proceeding  that  it  was  ca- 
pable of,  the  king  sent  out  his  itinerant  judges  through  Eng- 
land, to  inquire  into  the  escheats  and  misdemeanours  and 
forfeitures  incurred  in  his  absence :  and  so  exact  and  par- 
ticular were  the  inquiries  of  this  kind,  that  wealth  made 
men  offenders,  and  poverty  was  not  guard  enough  to  keep 
them  safe.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these  arbitrary  and 
unworthy  arts  helped  to  unite  the  efforts  of  the  clergy  and 
religious  to  secure  themselves  from  these  heavy  oppressions 
by  ways  as  little  justifiable  as  those  were  which  gave  occasion 
to  them,  and  which  we  shall  hear  of  time  enough.  But  it  is 
certain  that  the  insurrection  in  London  the  year  following 
pretended  to  have  its  beginning  in  the  hardships  put  upon 
the  people,  and  the  pretence  was  not  altogether  groundless1. 
Whilst  the  affairs  of  the  king  were  in  this  ill  posture,  and 
his  dominions  labouring  under  the  poverty  and  depopulation 
chiefly  occasioned  by  the  late  expedition  to  the  east,  pope 
Celestine  renewed  his  applications  to  set  that  design  on  foot 
again,  and  for  that  end  sent  bis  letters  to  Hubert  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  to  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  England,  to 
use  their  utmost  zeal  to  engage  the  king  to  send  forces  thither, 
when  all  his  bravery  was  little  enough  to  defend  his  own  do- 
minions, and  to  excite  the  people  to  put  themselves  under 
vows  to  go  to  Palestine,  when  they  were  scarce  masters  of 
wealth  enough  to  support  the  necessities  of  the  government 
under  which  they  lived2.      And,  though  the  affairs  of  the 

1  [The  itinerant  judges  were  sent  writers,  whether  regarding  Fitz-Os- 
on  their  circuits  in  September  1 194.  bert's  attempts  with  sympathy  or 
The  instructions  given  to  them,  displeasure,  concur  in  saying  that 
which  were  extremely  minute,  are  his  professed  object  was,  not  to  over- 
preserved  by  Hoveden,  fol.  423,  424.  throw  the  king's  authority,  nor  even 

"The   insurrection   in   London"  to  lessen  the  amount  of  the  taxes 

mentioned  in  the  text  was  the  dis-  exacted,  but  to  put  a  stop  to  the  al- 

turbance  caused  by  the  lawyer  Wil-  leged  oppression  of  the  poorer  citi- 

liam     Fitz-Osbert    or    Longbeard,  zens  by  the  richer  in  the  assessments 

which   broke    out,    or   at   any  rate  by  securing  a  fairer  apportionment 

came    to    its  height,    during    Lent  of  the  imposts.  Gul.  Neubrig.  V,  3, 

in  the  year   1196.     Its  origin  may  20,  21  :  Hoved.  an.  1196,  fol.  435 

certainly  be  traced  to  the  burdens  of  b.] 

taxation;    but     the    contemporary  2  [R.  Dicet.  an.  1195,  col. 684.] 
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western  nations  were  much  alike,  yet  the  court  of  Rome  sent  Richard  I. 
their  legates  everywhere,  and  magnified  the  merits  of  this     I]94- 
undertaking  at  such  a  rate,  as  if  this  had  been  enough  to 
atone  for  every  sin  and  for  every  folly  and  to  serve  all  the 
purposes  of  holiness  and  repentance. 

If  this  attempt  had  not  all  the  success  in  England  the 
court  of  Rome  might  hope  for,  it  appears  that  their  in- 
structions were  so  well  pursued,  that  many  persons  rashly 
engaged  therein,  who  either  presently  repented,  or  who  by 
reason  of  their  poverty  were  in  no  condition  to  perform  their 
vows. 

13.  So  many  instances  were  there  of  this  kind,  that  in  an 
epistle  of  Hubert  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  pope  Celestine 
he  desired  to  know  what  he  must  do  with  those  that  drew 
back  from  their  vows,  or  by  reason  of  their  poverty  were  not 
in  a  condition  to  perform  them :  and  the  answer  was  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  men  who  invert  the  rule  of  our 
Saviour,  and  prefer  sacrifice  before  mercy1;  the  impotent 
were  obliged  to  send  others  in  their  room,  and  the  poor  ex- 
cused till  they  were  able,  and  those  who  were  capable  were 
compelled  by  the  censures  of  the  church2 :  and  the  issue  was 
answerable ;  the  worst  men  were  the  most  rash  and  forward, 
and  the  warriors  carried  their  vices  along  with  them,  and 
brought  a  reproach  upon  the  religion  for  which  they  pretended 
to  fight,  and  by  their  immoralities  crucified  afresh  the  Lord 
of  glory,  whilst  their  zeal  for  the  purity  of  his  religion  was 
swallowed  up  in  a  holy  fury  for  the  place  of  his  nativity  and 
sepulchre. 

Whatever  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of  those  expeditions  to  the  1 195. 
east,  the  king  of  England  was  at  present  in  no  condition  to 
contribute  any  thing  more  towards  them  than  his  good  wishes  ; 
for  his  war  with  the  French  broke  out  again  so  soon  as  the 
short  truce  was  expired.  And  this  detained  the  king  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  during  his  stay  there  the  fickleness  and  incon- 
stancy of  his  brothers  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness ; 
for,  after  they  had  submitted  and  were  reconciled  to  him,  it 
was  not  long  before  they  broke  out  again.  The  resentment 
he  showed  against  his  brother  the  earl  of  Mortagne  fell  in  with 

1  [Matth.  IX,  13,  XII,  7.] 

2  Hoved.  Anna],  an.  1196,  fol.  434  b,  m-34. 
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Richard  I.  his  quarrel  with  the  French  king,  and  was  managed  upon  the 
1 195.  same  foot,  and  for  that  reason  lies  out  of  my  way3 ;  but  his 
displeasure  against  the  archbishop  of  York  makes  an  article 
in  the  history  of  the  church.  That  prelate  had  run  into  the 
party  and  measures  of  the  earl  of  Mortagne  and  the  French 
king ;  therefore  presently  after  his  return  to  England  king 
Richard  seized  the  temporalties  of  his  archbishopric4.  And 
the  legatine  council  held  this  year  at  York  by  Hubert  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  seems  to  have  had  its  beginning  from 
the  displeasure  of  the  king  against  his  brother  ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  heavy  complaints  against  him  by  the  dean 
and  canons  of  York,  and  the  rough  treatment  he  received 
from  the  court  of  Rome,  had  the  same  original3. 

14.  But,  whatever  occasioned  it,  Geoffrey  archbishop  of 
York  was  charged  with  abandoning  himself  to  vanity  and 
luxury  and  neglecting  the  offices  of  his  holy  function,  with 
the  corrupt  disposal  of  his  preferments  to  boys  and  the  op- 
pression of  his  clergy,  and  (which  would  still  make  a  heavier 
article  against  him  in  the  court  of  Rome,  whither  this  com- 
plaint was  carried)  with  forbidding  appeals  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  depriving  of  some  of  his  clergy  who  attempted  it,  and 
despising  all  the  bulls  they  brought  from  thence1.  And 
there  was  appearance  of  truth  in  all  the  parts  of  this 
charge ;  for  that  prelate  was  put  out  of  his  way  when  he  was 
raised  to  that  great  station  in  the  church,  and  had  been  much 
better  qualified  either  for  the  court  or  for  the  camp. 

3  [In  May  1194,  as  soon  as  to  an  earlier  origin;  for  he  tells  us 
Richard  arrived  in  Normandy,  John  that  throughout  the  troubles  and 
made  his  submission  to  him,  and  by  wars  in  which  Henry  II  was  involved 
the  intercession  of  their  mother,  with  his  legitimate  sons  Geoffrey 
queen  Eleanor,  obtained  his  pardon ;  adhered  devotedly  to  his  father. 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  Queen  Eleanor  too  appears  to  have 
again  engaged  in  any  act  or  project  encouraged  this  enmity,  regarding 
of  hostility  against  the  king.  The  with  a  jealousy  not  unnatural  her 
next  year  Richard  received  him  into  husband's  illegitimate  son,  who  was 
full  favour  again,  reinstated  him  in  older  and  perhaps  abler  than  her 
the  earldoms  of  Mortagne  and  Glou-  own  children,  and  had  been  always 
cester,andgrantedhimalarge pension  treated  by  their  father  with  as  much 
in  lieu  of  other  earldoms  and  lands  affection  as  any  of  them.  Girald. 
which  he  could  not  restore.  Gul.  Cambrens.  deVit.  Galfr.  I,  i-6,Angl. 
Neubrig.  V,  5:  Hoved.  an.  1194,  Sacr.  II,  378-383.  See  before,  II, 
fol.  421  a,  20;    an.  1195,  fol.  428  a,  xvi,  14,  note  4.] 

20.]  5  [See  below  in  this  chapter,  §§ 

4  [According  to  Giraldus  Cam-     16,  17.] 

brensis,  Geoffrey's  biographer,  the         J  Hoved.  Annal.   [an.  1195,  fol. 
animosity  of  Richard  may  be  traced     426  b ;]  an.  1196,  fol.  433  b. 
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The  court  of  Rome  had  changed  the  ancient  standards  of  Richard  I. 
merit  and  holiness,  and  had  opened  a  new  and  easy  way  to  1195- 
saintship  ;  yet  they  never  wanted  zeal  when  their  own  interest 
and  the  displeasure  of  princes  were  on  the  same  side :  there- 
fore, as  they  had  an  open  ear  to  the  complaints  against  this 
prelate,  so  they  readily  ran  into  such  measures  as  were  the 
most  likely  to  mortify  him  and  to  gratify  the  king.  For,  the 
king  being  not  only  released  but  at  the  head  of  a  good  army 
in  Normandy,  happy  in  the  affections  of  his  English  subjects, 
and  in  a  capacity  to  return  the  favours  of  pope  Celestiue,  the 
court  of  Rome  became  very  complaisant  and  obliging :  and, 
upon  the  king's  representation  of  the  ill  treatment  which  he 
had  received  from  the  duke  of  Austria,  pope  Celestine  did 
some  time  in  the  last  or  this  year  excommunicate  that  prince2 ; 
who  happening  not  long  after  to  receive  a  hurt  on  his  leg 
by  the  stumbling  of  his  horse,  which  proved  mortal  to  him, 
the  flatterers  of  the  court  of  Rome  made  very  bold  with  the 
providence  of  God,  and  very  confidently  told  the  world  that 
this  sad  accident  was  a  judgment  of  God  upon  the  duke  of 
Austria,  and  took  this  occasion  to  proclaim  the  wonderful 
effects  of  St.  Peter's  sword  when  it  is  drawn  upon  the  side  of 
justice. 

15.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  barbarous  usage  of  the  king 
was  a  very  fit  subject  for  the  censures  of  St.  Peter's  successors, 
if  they  have  any  thing  to  do  out  of  the  bounds  of  their  diocese 
and  in  things  so  foreign  to  the  care  of  souls :  and,  which  is 
more,  the  justice  of  that  court  in  this  instance  moved  with 
the  leisure  and  precaution  that  ought  ever  to  attend  the  ex- 
communication of  kings;  for,  notwithstanding  the  pressing 
instances  of  the  queen,  the  zeal  of  pope  Celestine  could  never 
be  awakened  till  the  deliverance  of  the  king  enabled  that 
prelate  to  judge  truly  of  his  imprisonment. 

But,  if  the  court  of  Rome  was  ever  sincere  in  their  endea- 
vours to  procure  the  release  of  the  king,  their  good  offices 
were  kept  so  private  and  moved  so  slowly,  that  the  queen 

2  [It  is  plain  from  the  pope's  6,1194.  The  accident  to  the  duke 
letter  to  the  bishop  of  Verona,  pre-  happened  on  St.  Stephen's  day,  De- 
served by  R.  Dicet.  an  1194,  col.  cember  26,  1194,  and  he  died  in  a 
675,  that  he  had  excommunicated  very  few  days.  Gul.  Neubr.  V,  8  : 
the  duke  of  Austria,  and  put  his  R.  Dicet.  678 :  Hoved.  fol.  425  b, 
land  under  an  interdict,  before  June  31;  426  a,  2.] 
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Richard  I.  dowager  of  England  thought  she  had  just  grounds  to  reproach 
1 1 95.  their  conduct;  and  she  treated  pope  Celestine  accordingly  in 
her  letters  to  him  upon  that  subject.  "  Whereas,"  saith  she, 
"  for  trifling  and  little  matters  you  send  your  cardinals  to  the 
most  barbarous  nations,  in  this  so  great,  so  lamentable,  and  so 
public  a  cause  you  have  not  so  much  as  sent  one  sub-deacon 
or  an  acolyte :  it  is  not  the  honour  of  God  or  his  church,  the 
peace  of  kingdoms  or  the  good  of  men,  but  it  is  gain  and 
advantage,  that  sets  your  legates  into  motion"  l.  When  this 
would  not  do,  in  a  second  letter  of  that  princess  she  tells  pope 
Celestine,  that  though  it  appeared  that  he  had  no  pre- 
tence for  his  sloth,  "  and  it  is  well  known  it  is  in  your  power  to 
deliver  my  son,  yet  you  have  not  a  will  to  it"  2.  "  Now,"  saith 
she,  "  I  see  what  trust  there  is  to  be  given  to  the  promises  of 
your  cardinals  :  it  is  they  encourage  that  tyranny  they  ought  to 
chastise"3.  In  another  letter  she  thus  freely  treats  that  prelate. 
"  It  is  now,"  saith  she,  "  the  third  time  that  I  have  had  your 
promises  to  send  a  legate  about  the  release  of  my  son.  If  he 
were  in  prosperity,  upon  the  least  call  a  legate  would  be  sent 
in  hopes  of  getting  by  it.  Is  this  the  promise  which  with 
such  protestations  of  faith  and  affection  you  made  to  me? 
What  does  it  profit  you  to  give  words  to  the  simple,  and  then 
deceive  them  with  vain  hopes  ?  Thus  did  Ahab  make  a  league 
of  friendship  with  Benhadad,  and  the  event  was  miserable"4. 
Notwithstanding  these  severe  reproaches  and  all  the  interest 
which  the  king  could  make,  the  court  of  Rome  went  on  its 
own  pace,  and  then  only  espoused  the  interest  of  the  king 
when  he  had  no  need  of  them. 

But  the  prisons  and  the  graves  of  princes  commonly  stand 
so  near  to  one  another,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  that  court, 
which  never  laid  out  an  interest  but  where  there  was  a  prospect 
of  a  return,  did  not  think  fit  to  give  any  uneasiness  to  the 
emperor  or  to  the  duke  of  Austria  or  the  French  king  in 
favour  of  a  prince  there  was  but  too  much  reason  to  give  up 
for  lost.  Whatever  occasioned  it,  it  is  very  evident  that,  if 
ever  that  court  employed  their  good  offices  for  the  release  of 

1  Baron.  Annal.  an.  1193,  iv.  are  printed  among  the  Fcedera,  I, 

2  Ibid.  viii.  56,  57,  ed.  1816.  They  were  actually 

3  Ibid.  ix.  written  by  Peter  of  Blois,  and  stand 

4  Ibid.  xv.     [These  three  letters  as  144, 145,  146,  among  his  epistles.] 
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the  king,  they  were  very  cold  and  backward  and  moved  heavily  Richard  I. 
therein.  But  on  the  contrary  their  friendship  had  a  different  l  '95- 
air  when  his  release  put  him  in  a  condition  to  return  it : 
therefore,  besides  what  has  been  said  before  of  their  lending 
their  assistance  to  the  king  to  humble  his  brother  the  arch- 
bishop of  York,  they  had  about  this  time  another  opportunity 
put  into  their  hands  to  gratify  the  king. 

16.  For,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  late  chancellor  of  England,  and 
legate  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  falling  under  the  displeasure 
of  the  king,  that  prince  sent  to  Rome  to  desire  that  the  legatine 
power  might  be  taken  from  him  and  granted  to  Hubert  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  which  was  accordingly  granted,  and 
with  a  particular  exception  to  the  privileges  of  the  see  of 
York,  as  if  the  mortifying  the  archbishop  thereof  had  been 
the  thing  chiefly  in  view1.  But,  whatever  the  king  intended 
by  this  transaction,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  went  this 
year  down  to  York,  where  he  held  a  legatine  council  about 
the  middle  of  June,  and  at  the  same  time  held  the  assizes  as 
chief  justice  of  England. 

The  dean  and  canons  of  York,  having  first  protested  against 
his  authority  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  submitted  to  him 
as  legate :  and  the  dean,  the  precentor,  the  archdeacons  of 
Nottingham  and  Cleveland,  the  chancellor  and  other  the 
canons  of  the  church,  together  with  the  abbots,  priors,  rural 
deans,  and  many  of  the  lower  clergy,  were  present  at  this  as- 
sembly ;  wherein  the  legate  delivered  several  constitutions  to 
be  observed  by  the  clergy  and  religious  of  the  diocese2. 
Whether  the  bishops  of  the  province  were  summoned  is  un- 
certain, but  it  is  evident  they  were  not  there :  and  by  the  ac- 
count that  Hoveden  gives  us  of  this  affair  it  seems  probable 
that  these  constitutions  did  not  pass  by  the  suffrage  of  that 
assembly,  but  were  delivered  to  them  by  the  legate,  and,  if 
they  had  the  approbation  and  good  liking  of  the  council,  had 
yet  no  binding  power  but  from  the  sole  authority  of  the 
legate  ;  at  least  Hoveden  in  his  account  of  this  assembly  does 
not  say  that  the  council  decreed,  but  saith  that  the  legate  ap- 
pointed, the  observation  of  the  aforesaid  constitutions3. 

The  constitutions  were  answerable  to  the  nature  of  the 

1   Hoved.   Annal.  an.  1195,  fol.         2  Ibid.  fol.  429  b. 
428  b.  3  ibid.  1.  33. 
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Richard  I.  assembly,  which  was  a  meeting  for  which  the  ancient  church 
11 95-  had  no  name:  some  of  them  are  taken  from  the  ancient 
canons,  but  for  the  most  part  borrowed  from  the  later  papal 
councils,  and  were  in  all  eighteen.  I  shall  only  observe  that 
the  sixteenth  makes  mention  of  a  general  confessor  for  the 
diocese,  and  that  the  eighteenth4  forbids  the  clergy  to  retain 
their  wives0  in  their  own  houses,  or  to  have  resort  to  them 
any  where  else,  and  in  case  of  failure  herein  enjoins  the 
rural  deans  under  the  penalty  of  suspension  to  inform  against 
them. 

17.  But,  as  this  assembly  seems  to  owe  its  being  to  a  design 
to  mortify  the  archbishop  rather  than  to  reform  any  thing 
that  was  out  of  order  in  his  province,  and  affords  no  new 
light  to  the  history  of  the  age,  I  shall  rather  refer  the  reader 
to  the  collections  of  the  English  Councils ',  than  swell  a  volume 
or  overcharge  his  patience  with  a  more  particular  account  of 
the  canons  thereof. 

As  if  this  holding  a  council  in  the  city  of  York  by  the 
archbishop  of  another  province  had  not  been  mortification 
enough  to  the  archbishop  of  York,  Simon  dean  of  York  and 
the  canons  pressed  hard  upon  Hugh  bishop  of  Lincoln,  one 
of  the  executors  of  the  pope's  bulls  against  the  archbishop  of 
York,  that  he  would  suspend  that  prelate  from  his  office  and 
profits  for  not  appearing  at  the  court  of  Rome  to  answer  to 

4  [Both  Spelman  and  Wilkins  bus,  vel  a  parochialibus  curis,  vel  ab 
make  this  the  seventeenth  decree.]  ecclesiis  cathedralibus,  vel  etiam  ab 

5  [The  decree  does  not  call  them  ipso  papatu  filii  sacerdotum,  si  pro- 
conjuges,  or  even  uxores,  it  being  as-  babilis  vitae  fuerint,  sunt  arcendi." 
sumed  probably  that  the  thirteenth  And  then  he  enumerates  several 
canon  of  the  council  of  Westminster  popes,  whose  fathers  were  in  holy 
in  1 125  (see  before,  II,  viii,  13)  was  orders,  closing  his  list  with  Adrian 
observed.  The  term  used  isfocarice,  IV,  previously  called  Nicholas 
housekeepers.  The  practice  continues  Breakspeare,  who  was  the  son  of  an 
to  the  present  dayin  the  mountainous  English  presbyter.  R.  Dicet.  an. 
parts  of  the  Basque  provinces  of  1 161,  col.  532.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
Spain,  and  probably  elsewhere  in  observation  that  even  in  the  Lateran 
similar  situations  of  independence.  council  of  Innocent  III  in  1215  a 

There  is  a  remark,  not  without  sort  of  legitimacy  is  allowed  to  sons 

significance,  which  Ralph  de  Diceto,  of  clergymen.  The  thirty-first  canon 

at  this  time  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  makes  of  that  council  says,  "  Prohibemus 

after    relating   that    Richard   arch-  ne  canonicorum  filii,  maxime  spurii, 

deacon  of  Coventry,  who  was  the  canonicifiantinssecularibusecclesiis, 

son  of  Robert  bishop  of  Chester,  was  in  quibus  instituti  sunt  patres."] 
consecrated  to  the  same  see  by  arch-         ■   [Concil.    Britan.    Spelman    II, 

bishop  Theobald  in  1161.     "  Non  121,  Wilkins  I,   501,  from  Hoved. 

igitur,"  he  says,  "  vel  a  sacris  ordini-  ibid.] 
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their  appeal'2;  and,  because  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  declined  Richard  I. 
that  ungrateful  office,  the  year  following  pope  Celestine  him-  1195. 
self  suspended  the  archbishop,  and  by  another  bull  signified 
the  same  to  the  province  of  York3.  But  before  the  year  was 
done  that  prelate  went  to  Rome,  where  he  told  his  tale  so 
well,  that  pope  Celestine  not  only  took  off  his  suspension,  but 
by  another  bull  declared  him  innocent,  and  the  things  false 
which  had  been  laid  to  his  charge.  Still  that  prelate  was 
unfortunate ;  for  the  king  was  so  little  satisfied  in  what  had 
passed  at  Rome,  that  he  seized  his  temporalties,  and  would 
not  suffer  him  to  go  over  into  England1,  having  reason  to 
suspect  that  he  was  in  the  interest  of  his  brother  John  and 
his  nephew  Arthur  earl  of  Bretagne,  who  were  then  engaged 
in  a  war  against  him5. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

AB    ANNO     I  I96    AD    ANNUM    I  200. 

i.  A  controversy  betwixt  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  monks 
of  Canterbury :  the  grounds  and  importance  thereof.  Kings  founders  of 
the  English  bishoprics ;  patrons  thereof.     The  change  attempted. 

2.  The  monks  of  cathedral  churches  great  instruments  in  the  papal 
usurpations.   Secular  canons  friends  to  the  civil  power. 

3.  A  design  formed  by  the  king  and  bishops  to  thrust  out  monks,  and 
bring  secular  canons  into  cathedral  churches.  The  college  building  at 
Lambeth  designed  for  that  end. 

4.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  goes  on  with  his  college  at  Lambeth. 
The  monks  oppose  his  proceedings. 

5.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  offers  terms  of  accommodation. 

6.  The  monks  reject  his  offers,  and  apply  to  the  court  of  Rome. 

7.  That  court  favours  the  monks.  The  king  resents  the  proceedings 
thereof ;  asserts  the  cause  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

8.  The  convent  affronts  the  king ;  refuses  to  submit  to  any  decision  but 
that  of  the  court  of  Rome. 

2  Hoved.  Annal.  an.  1195,  fol.  nobles  of  Brittany ;  but  his  nephew, 
431b,  50.  though  perhaps  the  occasion  of  the 

3  Ibid.  fol.  432.  [These  bulls  hostilities,  can  hardly  be  thought 
bear  date  on  December  23,  1195.]  responsible  for  them,  as  he  was  not 

4  Ibid.  an.  1196,  fol.  435  b,  36-  ten  years  old,  having  been  born  in 
436  a,  3.  March  1187.     R.  Dicet.  an.  1187, 

5  [Concerning  John  see  before  col.  635,  1 :  Chron.  Walt,  de  He- 
in  this  chapter^  13,  note  3.  With  mingburgh  (vulgo  Hemingford)  an. 
regard  to  Arthur,  it  is  true  that  in  1196,  vol.  I,  p.  217,  ed.  Hamilton.] 
1 196  Richard  was  at  war  with  the 
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9.  The  epistles  of  pope  Innocent  to  the  king  on  that  subject. 

10.  The  king  uneasy  at  the  proceedings  of  that  court. 

11.  King  Richard  dies.  John  succeeds.  The  French  assert  the  title  of 
his  nephew  Arthur. 

12.  The  mischiefs  of  the  papal  usurpation  begin  every  where  to  appear : 
Urspergensis'  account  thereof. 

13.  A  dispute  about  the  election  of  the  bishop  of  St.  David's  :  the 
occasion  thereof. 

Richard  I.  1-  .W  HILST  the  king  continued  in  Normandy,  where  he 
1 196.  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  his  brother,  his  nephew1,  and 
Philip  king  of  France,  and  his  affairs  were  in  a  very  ill 
posture,  there  was  a  new  embroil  begun  in  England  about 
this  time,  which  gave  him  a  great  many  uneasy  thoughts, 
and  in  the  event  proved  a  mischief  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  crown ;  and  this  was  a  dispute  betwixt  the  archbishop 
and  the  monks  of  Canterbury  about  building  a  college  for 
secular  canons  at  Lambeth.  But,  because  this  affair,  however 
it  majr  appear  in  the  first  view,  was  a  matter  of  great  moment 
in  the  event,  and  will  give  us  a  just  idea  of  the  spirit  and 
designs  of  the  court  of  Rome  to  humble  princes,  and  of  the 
part  which  the  religious  acted  therein,  and  will  also  show  us 
that  this  prince  and  his  father  had  some  foresight  of  the 
dangerous  consequence  of  those  designs  which  the  court  of 
Rome  was  then  carrying  on ;  it  will  be  requisite  to  set  this 
matter  in  a  true  light,  and,  in  order  thereto,  to  trace  it  back 
to  its  original. 

As  the  kings  of  England  had  been  the  founders  of  the 
English  bishoprics,  they  had  ever  been  esteemed  the  patrons 
thereof;  and,  though  in  the  disposal  of  them  they  had  usually 
paid  a  great  regard  to  the  advice  of  their  bishops,  who  might 
reasonably  be  presumed  to  be  the  best  judges  of  the  abilities 
and  prudence  of  the  clergy,  yet  their  right  of  patronage  had 
passed  unquestioned  for  several  ages :  and  the  fact  was 
answerable  ;  for,  from  the  first  planting  of  a  Christian  church 
amongst  the  English  till  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  the 
disposal  of  bishoprics  had  never  given  any  uneasiness  to  the 
kings  of  England,  unless  it  were  in  considering  how  to  dispose 
those  trusts  to  the  best  advantage. 

In  this  state  things  continued  in  the  English  church  till 

1   [See  the  last  note."] 
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the  eleventh  century,  when  pope  Gregory  the  Seventh  first  Richard  I. 
broached  the  design  of  taking  the  disposal  of  bishoprics  out  1196. 
of  the  hands  of  princes  by  challenging  to  the  see  of  Rome  the 
sole  right  of  investitures.  He  had  given  light  enough  to 
discern  the  secret  purposes  of  that  court ;  but,  to  cover  them 
with  all  the  advantage  that  was  possible,  and  engage  the 
clergy  and  religious  in  their  design  to  break  the  interest  and 
authority  of  Christian  princes,  that  court  pretended  that 
princes  in  the  nomination  of  archbishops  had  invaded  the 
rights  of  the  bishops  of  the  province,  and  of  the  cathedral 
churches,  to  whom  the  election  of  their  respective  archbishops 
did  of  right  belong,  and  that  they  had  usurped  on  the 
privileges  of  cathedral  churches  in  their  nomination  of  bi- 
shops. Having  thus  artfully  covered  the  true  secret  of  this 
affair,  that  court  pretended  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  bishops 
of  the  province  in  the  choice  of  archbishops,  and  to  restore  to 
the  clergy  and  religious  of  cathedral  churches,  to  the  govern- 
ment whereof  the  bishop  was  designed,  the  right  of  electing 
their  own  bishops. 

2.  The  design  being  thus  artfully  covered,  the  monks  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  in  Canterbury,  charmed  with  the  hopes  of 
gaining  to  themselves  the  election  of  the  archbishops  of  that 
province,  ran  greedily  into  the  measures  of  that  court :  and, 
though  for  some  time  they  acted  in  conjunction  with  the 
bishops  of  the  province,  yet,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  arch- 
bishop Becket  and  the  mighty  reputation  which  his  zeal  in 
opposing  the  royal  authority  had  acquired,  they  had  ever 
since  set  themselves  to  take  the  sole  election  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  into  their  own  hands ;  and,  finding 
how  agreeable  this  design  was  to  the  court  of  Rome  by  the 
favours  which  they  always  met  with  there,  they  grew  very 
insolent  and  obstinate  in  carrying  on  this  pretence.  On  the 
other  hand  the  trouble  that  the  bigotry  of  one  bishop  had 
given  him  gave  king  Henry  very  frightful  apprehensions  of 
the  dangers  that  might  ensue,  if  the  other  collegiate  bodies 
should  follow  the  example  of  Canterbury,  and,  having  first 
gained  the  right  of  election  to  themselves,  should  choose  men 
of  that  spirit  which  the  court  of  Rome  was  labouring  to 
promote. 

But,  as  he  had  found  by  experience  that  those  cathedrals 
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Richard  I.  which  consisted  of  secular  canons  were  governable,  and  did 
1 1 96.  not  run  into  those  principles  so  dangerous  to  his  government 
as  the  cathedrals  did  which  consisted  of  religious,  and  fearing 
lest  his  bishops  should  be  corrupted  by  the  ill  example  which 
the  late  archbishop  and  his  cathedral  had  given  them,  the 
king  set  himself  to  find  out  ways  to  prevent  the  dangers 
which  he  had  too  much  reason  to  apprehend.  In  order  here- 
unto, that  prince  taking  his  opportunity  applied  himself  to 
his  bishops,  and  told  them  that  England  was  anciently  a  very 
rich  and  flourishing  kingdom,  "  but  now,"  saith  he,  "it  is  can- 
toned and  divided  amongst  the  several  orders  of  the  religious, 
all  which  pretend  to  be  exempt  from  the  impositions  the 
necessities  of  the  government  require;  the  black  monks 
possess  one  part,  the  white  another,  the  several  orders  of 
canons  have  all  their  shares;  besides,  the  religious  abroad 
have  great  revenues  in  England,"  and  his  as  king  of  England 
was  now  the  least  portion,  his  authority  precarious,  and  him- 
self but  the  shadow  of  a  king  ;  and  that,  by  reason  of  these 
his  circumstances,  the  court  of  Rome  treated  him  as  if  he 
was  their  pupil,  forced  his  people  to  purchase  their  bulls, 
encouraged  strife,  multiplied  appeals,  perverted  all  the  methods 
of  law  and  justice,  confounded  truth  and  peace  to  enrich 
themselves  ;  u  and  how,"  saith  he,  "  shall  we  answer  this  at  the 
great  day  of  accounts  ?"  and  therefore  the  king  conjured 
the  bishops  to  assist  him  in  the  redress  of  these  horrible 
abuses1. 

3.  After  these  things  had  been  considered,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  most  likely  way  to  cure  all  those  mischiefs  was  to 
build  collegiate  churches  near  to  all  those  cathedrals  which  con- 
sisted of  religious,  and  to  fill  them  with  secular  canons,  "  who 
will,"  saith  the  king,  "  be  dutiful  both  to  me  and  you,  and, 
if  occasion  require,  will  resist  the  thieves  from  Rome  :  besides, 
what  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  that  monks,  who  can  have 
no  cure  of  souls,  should  pretend  to  choose  their  bishops  ?" l 

It  seems  very  probable  that  the  ill  treatment  of  the  monks 
of  Coventry  had  its  beginning  from  what  had  been  thus  con- 
certed :  for  Hugh  de  Nonant  bishop  of  Lichfield,  after  giving 
them  many  other  marks  of  his  displeasure,  did  at  last  wholly 

1  (on  §  2.)     Gervas.  Chron.  col.  1595,  19-62. 
1  (on  §  3.)     Ibid.  1596,  1-14. 
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dispossess  them,  and  put  secular  canons  in  their  room2  ;  and,  Richard  i. 
if  Gervasius  say  true  of  him,  did  afterwards,  on  the  occasion     1196. 
of  the   dispute   betwixt  the   archbishop  and  the  monks  of 
Canterbury,  declare  openly  that,  if  the  king  was  of  his  mind, 
there  should  not  be  a  monk  in  England  in  a  little  time 3. 

As  this  is  the  account  which  Gervasius,  at  this  time  a 
monk  of  Canterbury,  gives  of  the  springs  and  first  rise  of  the 
present  controversy  on  the  side  of  the  king  and  the  bishops, 
so  the  reasons  he  gives  of  the  conduct  of  the  monks  in  oppos- 
ing them  are  every  where  answerable.  For  thus  that  writer 
represents  the  grounds  upon  which  the  monks  of  Canterbury 
acted,  in  a  relation  which  he  gives  of  a  conference  betwixt 
the  present  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  a  monk4  sent  from 
that  body  to  remonstrate  against  his  proceeding  to  settle  a 
college  of  secular  canons  at  Lambeth.  For  upon  this  occa- 
sion that  monk  thus  addressed  himself  to  the  archbishop  : 
"  The  king/'  saith  he,  "  will  keep  the  archbishopric  void,  and 
during  the  avoidance  he  will  present  the  canons  ;  and  then," 
saith  he,  "  they  will  not  be  brought  to  join  with  us  against  the 
king  to  assert  our  right  to  the  election  of  our  archbishop, 
but  by  the  countenance  of  the  king  they  will  usurp  the  right 
of  election  to  themselves ;  and  this  will  corrupt  the  mind  of 
the  person  elected,  and  then  they  who  should  follow  the 
example  of  the  martyrs  and  confessors  of  the  church  of  Can- 
terbury, in  opposing  princes  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the 
church  of  Canterbury,  will  by  the  advice  of  their  seculars 
rise  up  against  it"5.  And  the  same  writer  further  adds  that 
the  monk  undoubtedly  spoke  the  sense  of  the  convent  which 
sent  him  6. 

4.  The  troubles  which  the  king's  father  had  received  from 
the  late  archbishop  Becket,  and  the  present  king  from  the 
obstinacy  of  the  convent  of  Canterbury  in  the  late  elections 
of  their  bishops,  together  with  the  aforesaid  remonstrance,  so 
fully  explain  the  sense  of  that  party  upon  this  subject,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  liberty  they  were  contending 

■1 

2  Ibid.  1551,  53;  [1600,  43.  sole  authority  of  this  anonymous 
This  was  in  October  1189.]  monk,  who  relates  it  in  his  confer- 

3  Ibid.  1556,  50.  ence  with  the  archbishop.    Perhaps 

4  [The  report  of  the  conference  of  the  monk  was  Gervase  himself.] 
Henry  II  with  his  bishops,  which  5  Gervas.  ibid.  1594,  21-44. 
Inett  has  just  given,  rests  upon  the  6  Ibid.  1593,  62. 
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Richard  I.  for  was  an  independence  on  the  civil  authority,  as  on  the 
1 196.     other  hand  that  the  design  of  the  king  was  to  keep  the  clergy 
and  religious  within  the  compass  of  their  duty,  and  to  preserve 
the  right  of  the  crown  to  the  patronage  of  bishoprics. 

This  being  said  to  show  the  tendency  of  this  controversy 
and  the  true  springs  by  which  it  moved,  it  will  be  time  to 
return  and  observe  how  it  was  conducted  by  each  party. 
The  dispute  betwixt  the  late  archbishop  Baldwin  and  the 
prior  and  convent  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury  was 
compromised  the  first  year  of  the  present  reign  l ;  wherein  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  collegiate  church  begun  by  that  prelate 
in  Hackington  in  the  suburbs  of  Canterbury  should  be  de- 
molished, and  that  the  canons  who  had  been  placed  therein 
should  be  removed  to  Lambeth.  In  pursuance  thereof,  the 
late  archbishop  dying  in  Palestine,  the  present  archbishop 
resumed  his  design,  and  carried  on  the  collegiate  church 
which  his  predecessor  had  begun  at  Lambeth.  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  aforesaid  agreement,  by  removing  the 
intended  college  so  far  from  Canterbury,  might  have  put  an 
end  to  the  fears  of  the  monks  ;  yet  so  solicitous  were  they 
to  preserve  a  succession  of  men  who  might  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Becket  in  opposing  their  rightful  princes,  that  this 
year  they  sent  one  of  their  body  to  remonstrate  against  the 
proceeding  of  the  archbishop  to  build  his  college,  who  in  the 
name  of  the  convent  gave  the  aforesaid  reasons  against  it. 
But  the  peace  and  honour  of  the  civil  government,  which 
seem  to  have  had  their  due  weight  with  that  prelate,  so  easily 
overbalanced  all  that  could  be  said  by  the  monks,  that  the 
opposition  of  the  convent  rather  encouraged  and  confirmed 
him  in  the  undertaking,  than  put  any  stop  to  it ;  and  there- 
fore, instead  of  giving  the  convent  any  hopes  of  his  complying 
with  their  desire,  he  advised  the  monk  who  made  the  ap- 
plication on  their  behalf  to  return  home,  and  told  him 
he  hoped  that  God  would  bring  the  convent  to  a  better 
mind2. 

1  [See  before,  II,  xvi,  16,  17.]  pugnare;     verecundum    est    opus 

2  [According  to  Gervase,  the  inchoatum  imperfectum  relinquere. 
archbishop  ended  the  conversation  Igitur  insistendum  est  interim 
with  these  words  :  "  Durum  est  orationi,  ut  Deus  nobis  et  vobis  re- 
contraCantuariensemecclesiam,  qua?  velare  dignetur  voluntatem  suam." 
me    ad   tantum    vocavit   honorem,  Ibid.  1596,  59.] 
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5.  But,  though  the  aforesaid  remonstrance  had  not  all  the  Richard  I. 
success  that  the  monks  expected,  and  the  archbishop  still     I197' 
proceeded  in  the  building  of  his  college,  yet  it  had  this  effect, 

that  it  turned  the  thoughts  of  that  prelate  to  find  out  a 
temper  which  might  (if  possible)  give  some  satisfaction  to  the 
convent.  In  order  whereunto,  not  long  after  he  sent  them  a 
project  of  accommodation  by  the  abbots  of  Reading,  Chertsey, 
and  Waltham ;  wherein  he  proposed,  that  whosoever  should 
be  made  a  canon  of  Lambeth,  at  his  admission  to  that  dignity, 
should  go  down  to  Canterbury,  and  take  his  oath  at  the  high 
altar  of  the  cathedral  church,  that  he  would  neither  by  himself 
nor  by  any  body  from  him  claim  a  right  to  the  election  of 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  nor  do,  or  assist,  or  advise  in 
any  thing  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  church  of  Canter- 
bury ;  that  he  would  not  assist  any  person  in  removing  the 
see  of  Canterbury  or  the  relics  of  St.  Thomas  the  martyr ; 
that  he  would  not  procure  nor  assist  at  the  consecration  of 
chrism  in  the  church  of  Lambeth,  or  do  or  advise  any  thing 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  church  of  Canter- 
bury ;  and  that,  if  any  canon  should  refuse  to  go  to  Canter- 
bury and  give  his  oath  as  above,  his  prebend  should  immedi- 
ately be  void.  To  preserve  and  cultivate  the  friendship 
betwixt  those  two  bodies,  the  archbishop  further  proposed, 
that  the  prior  of  Canterbury  should  always  be  a  prebendary 
of  the  church  of  Lambeth,  and  should  have  the  first  stall  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  choir,  and  should  be  privy  to  all  the 
business  of  that  body;  and  further,  that  the  archbishop 
would  prevail  upon  the  king  and  the  pope  to  confirm  this 
agreement,  and  that  he  and  all  his  successors  should  swear  to 
the  observance  hereof,  and  that  they  would  excommunicate 
all  that  should  offer  to  violate  this  agreement1.  And,  to 
give  them  all  assurance  he  had  no  ill  will  to  the  religious,  the 
archbishop  did  about  the  same  time  restore  the  monks  of 
Coventry,  and  put  out  the  secular  canons  who  had  not  long 
before  been  put  in  by  Hugh  dc  Nonant  bishop  of  Lichfield  2. 

6.  But  all  this  gave  no  manner  of  satisfaction  to  the  prior 
and   convent,  and  probably  would  have   given  as  little   at 

1  Ibid.  an.  1197,  col.  1598.  [This  Gervase  says  the  archbishop  restored 
proposition  was  made  about  the  the  monks  of  Coventry  in  compli- 
middle  of  November  1 197.]  ance   with     a     mandate     of    pope 

2  [Ibid.  an.  1198,  col.  1600,  41.  Celestine.] 
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Richard  I.  Rome :  therefore,  without  asking  leave,  two  of  the  monks 
1 198.  were  privately  sent  away  to  Rome,  where  they  had  all  the 
success  that  could  be  wished1.  For,  pope  Celestine  being 
now  dead,  and  pope  Innocent  the  Third  in  the  chair2,  a 
young  daring  prelate,  and  ambitious  beyond  example,  and 
who  well  knew  the  necessity  of  encouraging  that  body  of 
men,  notwithstanding  all  the  interest  the  presents  and  friends 
of  the  king  and  the  archbishop  could  make  to  the  contrary, 
the  monks  obtained  a  bull  from  that  prelate  in  a  turn  and 
style  so  haughty  as  might  much  better  become  an  eastern 
emperor  than  a  Christian  prelate ;  for  in  that  bull  he  not 
only  commanded  that  the  college  of  Lambeth  should  be 
demolished  and  the  canons  dispossessed,  but  threatened  also 
that,  if  he  was  not  obeyed  in  thirty  days,  he  would  command 
the  bishops  of  his  province  not  to  own  the  archbishop  as  their 
metropolitan,  and  would  suspend  him  from  his  office  as 
bishop  3. 

In  an  age  wherein  the  founding  of  such  societies  was  not 
only  become  very  popular,  but  esteemed  highly  meritorious, 
such  zeal  from  the  papacy  would  seem  very  surprising,  if 
what  has  been  said  before  had  not  let  one  into  the  true 
reason  thereof.  But  this  manner  of  proceeding  gives  still 
more  ground  for  what  has  been  said  before  of  the  secret 
springs  by  which  the  archbishop  moved,  it  being  utterly 
inconceivable  why  the  court  of  Rome,  which  in  all  other 
instances  showed  so  much  zeal  in  forwarding  such  founda- 
tions, should  appear  with  so  much  vigour  for  destroying  that 
of  the  archbishop,  if  they  had  not  been  apprehensive  that 
this  foundation  might  some  time  or  other  have  stood  in  their 
way :  and  the  concern  with  which  the  king  espoused  the 
interest  of  the  archbishop  does  still  more  confirm  one  in  that 
opinion. 

7.  Notwithstanding  this  proceeding  of  that  court,  the  king 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Canterbury,  in 
which  he  tells  them  that  he  was  exceedingly  troubled  to  hear 
that  some  of  the  monks  of  that  convent,  going  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  had  by  concealing  the  truth  and  by  false  suggestions 

1  [Ibid.  1601,  14.]  3  Gervas.  ibid.  1602.    [Innoc.  Ill 

2  [Pope  Celestine  III  died  early  Epist.  I,  11 1.  This  bull  was  given 
in  January  1198,  and  Innocent  III     in  April  1198.] 

was  elected  the  next  day.] 
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obtained  letters  requiring  the  demolishing  of  the  church  of  Richard  I. 
Lambeth.  "  Whereas,"  saith  he,  "  it  has  by  immemorial  usage  1 1 98. 
been  received  as  a  law  of  England,  that  the  king  or  the 
bishops  might  in  their  own  lands  build  conventual  churches 
and  endow  them,  yet  without  our  knowledge  you  have  en- 
deavoured to  destroy  this  church  erected  by  the  archbishop, 
contrary  to  the  law  and  to  the  dignity  of  the  realm l.  When," 
saith  he,  "  the  demolishing  of  the  church  of  Hackington  was 
agreed  upon,  it  was  also  agreed  that  the  foundation  should  be 
translated  to  Lambeth ;  and,  as  this  agreement  was  made  by 
us  with  the  concurrence  of  the  bishops  and  barons,  and 
sealed  with  our  seals,  so  it  was  confirmed  by  the  bishops  of 
Rome  :  yet,"  saith  he,  "  notwithstanding  all  this,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  our  crown  and  dignity  you  have  attempted  to  destroy 
this  agreement ;  which  presumptuous  attempt  we  cannot  nor 
will  not  suffer  to  pass  unpunished."  Therefore  he  required 
that,  as  they  valued  his  favour  and  their  own  liberties  and 
possessions,  they  should  abstain  from  the  execution  of  that 
bull  which  they  had  by  unworthy  arts  gained  from  the  court 
of  Rome ;  and  further  he  commanded  the  prior  and  some  of 
the  monks  to  come  to  him,  and  to  give  him  satisfaction  for  the 
wrong  done  to  him  and  his  kingdom.  Lest  this  should  not 
suffice,  he  received  that  house  into  his  immediate  and  special 
protection,  and  commanded  all  his  officers  not  to  suffer  the 
archbishop  nor  any  body  else  to  attempt  any  thing  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  church  of  Lambeth 2.  And  to  the  same  effect 
did  the  king  write  to  all  the  bishops  of  England3. 

8.  Whilst  that  prince  thus  wrote  like  himself,  in  both  his 
rescripts  on  this  occasion  he  appealed  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
which  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  unsaying  all  he  had 
said  before  and  allowing  the  authority  which  at  the  same 
time  he  had  contradicted  and  denied :  thus  did  he  at  once 
command  obedience  and  teach  the  subject  to  disobey.  Such 
unhappy  circumstances  had  the  unwary  concessions  of  this 
prince's  ancestors  drawn  upon  him.  Nor  did  the  resentment 
of  the  king  determine  here,  but  he  commanded  the  high 
sheriff  of  Kent  to  seize  the  temporalties  of  the  convent  K 

1  ["Ad     subversionem     hujus        2  Gervas.  ibid.  1604,  1605.] 
juris  et  dignitatis  regni  nostri. ...         3  [Ibid.  1605,  40.] 
properastis."]  l  Ibid.  1605,54;  1606,  19. 
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Richard  I.  Though  the  king  aimed  at  nothing  more  in  this  proceeding 
1 1 98.  than  to  oblige  the  convent  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the 
bull  and  to  leave  this  affair  to  the  arbitration  of  the  bishops 
and  abbots  of  England,  and  for  this  end  the  archbishop  and 
some  bishops  went  down  to  Canterbury  and  used  all  their  in- 
terest to  engage  them  to  submit  to  this  arbitration ;  yet, 
saith  the  writer  of  their  story  and  at  this  time  a  monk  of  that 
house,  the  prior  and  convent,  perceiving  that  all  this  tended  to 
the  contempt  of  the  court  of  Home,  answered  that  they  would 
not  refer  this  matter  to  any  body,  nor  by  any  means  yield  to 
the  suspension  of  that  bull  for  the  demolishing  the  chapel, 
but  remained  immovable  in  their  resolution  to  adhere  to  the 
court  of  Rome2.  And  in  the  letter  of  the  prior  and  convent 
in  answer  to  that  of  the  king,  wherein  he  had  commanded 
them  to  refer  this  dispute  to  five  bishops  and  five  abbots 3, 
the  convent  answered,  that  the  bishops  and  religious  of  Eng- 
land had  generally  wrote  to  the  court  of  Rome  in  favour  of 
the  archbishop,  and  that  the  church  of  Canterbury  must  be 
undone  if  their  cause  was  referred  to  them,  who,  as  they  had 
reason  to  believe,  favoured  the  side  of  the  archbishop4.  If 
this  account  gives  us  some  estimate  of  the  several  parties  that 
favoured  the  different  pretensions,  and  shows  us  a  great  ma- 
jority on  the  side  of  the  king  and  the  laws,  yet  it  shows  us 
also  an  invincible  obstinacy  on  the  other  side,  and  that  the 
designs  of  the  court  of  Rome  were  at  the  bottom  of  this  whole 
affair. 

9.  Pope  Innocent,  who  had  all  the  ambition  of  Gregory 
the  Seventh,  but  had  more  art  and  temper  and  better  address, 
easily  saw  the  tendency  and  importance  of  this  dispute,  and 
ran  into  it  with  a  passion  suitable  to  the  interest  which  the 
court  of  Rome  had  in  the  success  thereof.  Therefore  he  not 
only  set  the  cardinals  to  attempt  the  resolution  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  by  representing  the  dangers  to  which 
he  was  thereby  exposed1,  but  by  a  new  bull  confirmed  the 
former  sentence-.  And,  to  let  the  world  see  he  was  now  in 
the  throne  for  which  his  predecessors  had  been  so  long  con- 

2  Ibid.  1606,  8-14.  4  Ibid.  1609. 

3  [The  five  abbots  at  least,  if  not         ]  [Ibid.  1607.] 

the  five  bishops  also,  were  to  be  2  [Ibid.  1616-1621.  Innoc.  Ill 
chosen  by  the  monks  themselves.  Epist.  I,  432.  This  bull  was  given 
Ibid.  1609,  2.]  in  November  1198.] 
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tending,  and  what  treatment  Christian  princes  were  to  expect  Richard  I. 
under  the  new  monarchy,  in  one  epistle  to  the  king  he  tells  1198. 
that  prince,  that  he  could  not  bear  any  contempt  of  the  apo- 
stolic see,  and  that  those  who  attempted  any  thing  to  the 
dishonour  thereof  should  learn  by  their  punishment  to  know 
how  hard  it  was  to  kick  against  the  pricks3.  In  another  let- 
ter to  him  upon  the  same  subject,  that  prelate  tells  the  king, 
in  language  better  suited  to  the  prophet  of  the  Turks  than  to 
a  Christian  bishop,  that  he  held  the  place  of  God  upon  earth, 
and  without  distinction  of  persons  he  wrould  punish  the  men 
and  the  nations  that  presumed  to  oppose  his  commands4. 

And  God,  who  in  his  wise  providence  thought  fit  to  scourge 
all  Christendom  by  the  imposture  set  up  by  the  court  of 
Rome,  was  pleased  to  permit  every  difficulty  to  fall  before  it. 
For,  after  all  the  courage  and  resolution  of  this  warlike 
prince,  he  wras  forced  to  give  way  and  suffer  the  college  of  1199. 
Lambeth  to  be  demolished  and  the  canons  dispersed,  and  to 
sit  down  under  the  mortification  to  see  his  authority  affronted 
and  a  wise  and  brave  effort  to  support  the  rights  of  the  crown 
and  to  stop  the  growing  usurpation  sink  and  come  to  nothing, 
whilst  he  in  vain  beheld  and  lamented  over  the  mischief  he 
was  not  able  to  control5.  By  the  account  that  Diceto,  at 
this  time  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  gives  of  this  affair,  it  appears 
that  the  nation  was  astonished  at  this  proceeding;  for,  though, 
saith  that  writer,  a  power  was  given  to  St.  Peter  to  build  and 
to  increase,  yet,  saith  he,  by  what  law  or  by  what  canon  his 
successors  challenged  a  right  to  destroy,  must  be  left  to  him 
to  judge  who  gave  the  power  to  build.  And,  as  that  learned 
writer  laments  this  proceeding,  he  agrees  thus  far  to  the  rea- 
son that  has  before  been  given  thereof,  and  saith  that  it  was 
occasioned  by  pope  Innocent's  rash  and  too  great  favour  to 
the  monks  of  Canterbury  6. 


3  Gervas.  ibid.  1623,  22-26.  [In-  chapel,  till  at  length  in  September 
noc.  Ill  Epist.  I,  435.]  1200  it  was  referred  to  the  decision 

4  Gervas.  ibid.  1624,67 — 1625,5.  of  three  arbiters,  who  gave  permis- 
[Innoc.  Ill  Epist.  I,  485.]  sion  to  the  archbishop  to  build,  if  he 

5  [Gervas.  ibid.  an.  1199,  col.  pleased,  a  church  at  Lambeth  for  a 
1623,  46-52.]  small  number  of  Premonstratensian 

6  R.  Dicet.  an.  1199,  col.  705,  32-  canons,  but  provided  that  neither  he 
40.  [The  dispute  between  the  arch-  nor  any  of  his  successors  should 
bishop  and  the  monks  continued  ever  use  it  for  holding  councils,  con- 
even   after   the   demolition   of  this  ferring  orders,  consecrating  bishops, 
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Richard  I.  10.  Whatever  occasioned  it,  it  was  thus  the  court  of  Rome 
ii99-  treated  their  hero,  and  having  brought  him  into  difficulties 
served  themselves  upon  the  misfortunes  which  they  had  first 
drawn  down  upon  him  ;  and,  which  is  sadder  still,  what  this 
prince  suffered  was  but  the  least  part  of  the  mischiefs  which 
his  family  and  the  English  church  and  nation  owed  to  the 
wickedness  of  pope  Innocent. 

The  king  was  very  uneasy  under  this  usage,  and  had  courage 
enough  to  have  attempted  a  redress,  if  God  had  given  him 
time,  or  his  affairs  had  ever  been  in  a  condition  to  permit  it ; 
but  the  difficulties  which  his  unfortunate  expedition  to  Pales- 
tine had  drawn  upon  him  were  such  as  never  ended  but  with 
his  life.  But  this  year  put  an  end  to  both ;  for,  that  prince, 
in  the  siege  of  Chaluz  near  Limoges  in  Aquitaine,  receiving 
an  unfortunate  shot  from  a  cross-bow  into  his  shoulder,  for 
want  of  a  good  chirurgeon  the  wound  gangrened,  and  put  an 
end  to  his  life  in  the  beginning  of  April.  Thus  fell  this  great 
prince,  whose  bravery  and  courage  have  made  his  memory 
ever  dear  to  the  English  nation.  He  had  his  faults,  and  such 
as  take  off  a  great  deal  from  his  character :  yet  he  had  many 
princely  accomplishments,  and  such  as  might  have  added 
lustre  to  the  crown  which  he  supported,  had  not  the  artifices 
of  the  court  of  Rome  and  a  prevailing  humour  of  the  age, 
falling  in  with  his  martial  spirit  and  natural  heat,  plunged 
him  into  difficulties  that  did  not  suffer  him  sufficiently  to 
consider  the  great  trust  which  God  had  put  into  his  hands, 
nor  the  tenderness  and  affection  that  were  due  to  his  people; 
for  that  one  unadvised  undertaking  with  which  he  began  his 
reign  robbed  him  and  his  people  too  of  the  peace  and  comfort 
of  all  the  rest.  But,  after  a  reign  (or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
a  continued  war)  of  betwixt  nine  and  ten  years,  he  was,  as  has 
been  said  before,  mortally  wounded ;  and  by  the  death  of  this 
unfortunate  prince  way  was  made  for  the  succession  of  his 
more  unfortunate  brother  king  John. 

giving  benediction  to  abbots,  or  R.  Dicet.  an.  1200,  col.  707,  64 — 
making  chrism,  and  secured  in  other  708,  40  :  Gervas.  Act.  Pontif.  Can- 
ways  the  rights  of  the  monks  at  tuar.,  Vit.  Hubert.,  col.  1681,  1-20. 
Canterbury.  This  judgment  per-  The  decision  of  the  arbiters  is  erro- 
haps  defeated  the  archbishop's  de-  neously  placed  in  the  year  1202  by 
signs;  at  any  rate  it  does  not  appear  the  Winchester  Annalist  in  Angl. 
that  he  founded  such  a  church  or  Sacr.  I,  305.] 
took  any  further  step  in  the  matter. 
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11.  King  Richard  being  dead,  John  earl  of  Mortagne  was  John. 
the  only  surviving  son  of  Henry  the  Second.  Geoffrey,  elder  *  J99« 
brother  to  king  John,  had  left  a  son  behind  him ;  and  this 
was  Arthur  earl l  of  Bretagne,  whose  right  to  the  succession 
was  so  far  allowed  abroad,  that  the  provinces  of  Anjou,  Tou- 
raine,  and  Maine  submitted  to  him  as  their  rightful  prince. 
But,  though  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  England  stood 
upon  the  same  foot,  yet,  that  prince  being  a  minor  and  born 
abroad,  those  considerations,  together  with  the  address  of  his 
uncle  and  his  \ery  liberal  promises  to  the  bishops  and  no- 
bility, so  far  prejudged  his  pretence,  that  the  right  of  that 
prince  was  very  little  considered  in  England,  and  the  title  of 
his  uncle,  however  doubtful,  so  generally  owned,  that  without 
any  opposition  he  was  crowned  king  the  twenty-fifth  of  May  2, 
and  received  the  homage  and  fealty  of  his  people. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French,  who  never  wanted  a  reason 
to  embroil  the  affairs  of  a  king  of  England,  gave  such  assist- 
ance to  Arthur  duke  of  Bretagne,  as  put  king  John  under  a 
necessity  of  laying  heavy  impositions  on  his  English  subjects, 
which  by  depriving  him  of  the  affections  of  his  people,  and 
thereby  withdrawing  their  assistance  from  him  when  he 
needed  it  most,  proved  of  fatal  consequence  to  the  king  in 
that  unhappy  dispute  which  he  afterward  had  with  pope  In- 
nocent. At  the  present  it  will  be  fit  only  to  observe,  that 
the  ill  posture  of  his  affairs  abroad  called  the  king  so  hastily 
thither,  that  within  less  than  a  month  after  his  coronation  he 
was  forced  to  go  over  into  Normandy ;  where  we  must  leave 
him  to  pursue  his  wars,  and  return  to  the  affairs  of  the  church 
of  England. 

The  changes  which  the  late  papal  usurpation  had  made  in 
the  polity  of  the  English  church  were  so  soon  attended  with 
ill  effects  to  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  England,  that  there  is 
scarce  a  year  that  does  not  afford  some  fresh  instance  of  the 
mischief  which  that  change  produced.  By  allowing  to  the 
court  of  Home  the  last  resort  in  causes  ecclesiastical  the  kings 
of  England  had  not  only  stripped  themselves  of  the  better 
half  of  their  supremacy,  which  God  had  given  them  and  which 

1  [For  "earl"  here  it  would  be  Ascension  day,  "sexto  kalendarum 
more  correct  to  read  "  duke",  as  in  Junii",  May  27,  1199.  Hoved. 
the  fourteenth  line  below.]  Annal.  fol.  451  a,  35.] 

2  [King   John   was   crowned   on 
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John,     all  their  ancestors  had  enjoyed  unquestioned,  but  had  put  it 
1 199.     into  the  power  of  every  peevish,  designing  subject,  to  ruffle 
their  authority  and  set  their  country  into  a  flame. 

12.  Nor  were  these  misfortunes  peculiar  to  the  English 
church  and  nation  ;  for  the  same  causes  had  the  same  effects 
wheresoever  they  prevailed.  And  the  strife  and  contention 
which  immediately  ensued  the  papal  usurpation  were  so  visi- 
ble, that  Conrad  a  learned  abbot,  who  was  at  Rome  about 
this  time,  gives  us  this  account  thereof1.  "  There  is  (saith 
he)  scarce  a  bishopric,  a  dignity,  or  a  parish  church,  which  is 
not  become  litigious ;  and  the  controversy  is  carried  to  Rome, 
but  not  empty  handed.  Rejoice,  mother  Rome,  because  the 
cataracts  of  wealth  are  opened  on  the  earth,  that  rivers  of 
money  may  flow  in  great  plenty  upon  thee.  Rejoice  over  the 
iniquity  of  the  sons  of  men,  which  brings  in  so  much  profit  to 
thee.  Rejoice  over  the  discords  broke  out  of  hell  to  heap 
money  upon  thee.  Thou  now  hast  what  thou  wert  ever 
greedy  of:  triumph,  because  thou  hast  conquered  the  world, 
not  by  thy  religion,  but  by  the  wickedness  of  men ;  for  it  is 
not  conscience  or  devotion,  but  strife  and  wickedness,  which 
bring  men  to  Rome"2.  What  this  writer  saith  of  the  effects 
of  that  authority  which  the  court  of  Rome  had  of  late  usurped 

1  [It  is  now  almost  certain  that         2  "  Vix  enim  remansit  aliquis  epi- 

this  part  of  the  Ursperg  Chronicle  scopatus,  sive  dignitas  ecclesiastica, 

was  not  written  by  Conrad  of  Liech-  vel  etiam  parochialis  ecclesia,  quae 

tenau,  who  presided  over  that  mo-  non  fieret  litigiosa,  et  Romam  dedu- 

nastery  1226-1240,  but  by  his  pre-  ceretur  ipsa  causa,  sed  non  manu 

decessor  Burchard,  who  was   pre-  vacua.     Gaude,  mater  nostra  Roma, 

viously   prior    of  Schussenriedt,    a  quoniam  aperiuntur  cataractae  the- 

monastery  of  the  Premonstratensians  saurorum  in  terra,  ut  ad  te  confluant 

not  very  far  from  Biberach  in  Wir-  rivi  et  aggeres  nummorum  in  mag- 

temberg,   and   was    removed   from  na  copia.     Leetare  super  iniquitate 

thence  in  12 15  to  Ursperg,  a  house  filiorum  hominum,  quoniam  in  re- 

of  the  same  order  between  Ulm  and  compensationem  tantorum  malorum 

Augsburg  in  Bavaria,  where  he  re-  datur  tibi  pretium.     Jocundare  su- 

mained  till  his  death  in  1226.     The  per   adjutrice    tua    discordia,   quia 

statements  therefore  which  the  chro-  erupit   de   puteo   infernalis   abyssi, 

nicler  makes  of  his  having  been  at  ut  accumulentur  tibi  multa  pecuni- 

Rome  about  the  year  1198,  being  arum  prsemia.    Habes  quod  semper 

ordained  priest  in  1202,  joining  the  sitisti  :  decanta  canticum,  quia  per 

Premonstratensians    in    1207,   and  malitiam  hominum,  non  per  tuam 

being  removed  to  Ursperg  in  1215,  religionem,   orbem   vicisti.     Ad   te 

must  be  understood  of  Burchard,  trahit  homines  non  ipsorum  devotio 

not  of  Conrad.    Hugo,  Annal.  Prse-  aut  pura  conscientia,  sed  scelerum 

monstratens.    II,   823,  825,   1151:  multiplicium    perpetratio,  et   litium 

Biographie  Universelle,  art.  "  Bur-  decisio  pretiocomparata."  Ursperg. 

chard"    and    "Conrad    de    Lich-  Chron.  p.  307  ed.  Basil.  1569;  [p. 

tenau".]  235  ed.  Argentorat.  1609.] 
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was  little  different  from  what  St.  Bernard  in  several  epistles     John. 
to  pope  Innocent  the  Second  had  charged  upon  that  court  3.     II99* 
But,  having  said  this  to  show   how  sensible   other  nations 
were  of  the  corruption  and  abuses  which  the  papal  usurpation 
immediately  produced,  it  is  time  to  return  and  observe  the 
effects  which  it  had  upon  England. 

To  pass  by  all  others,  that  one  article  about  the  elections 
of  bishops  gave  so  many  vexations  to  the  kings  of  England, 
and  occasioned  so  many  mischiefs  to  the  English  nation,  that 
the  ill  conduct  of  two  or  three  of  this  king's  predecessors, 
who  let  in  the  papal  usurpation,  can  never  be  sufficiently 
blamed.  For  in  the  compass  of  five  or  six  years  we  shall 
meet  with  a  dismal  scene  in  the  election  of  a  successor  to  the 
present  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  never  ended  but 
with  the  life  and  reign  of  the  king,  and  the  utmost  dishonour 
to  the  English  monarchy  and  nation. 

13.  As  that  unhappy  broil  ended,  a  vexation  from  the  same 
stock  and  original  began,  the  reign  of  the  king ;  and  this  was 
occasioned  by  an  election  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  David's  in 
Wales.  Peter  late  bishop  thereof  dying  the  year  preceding, 
according  to  the  methods  which  had  been  in  use  in  England 
since  cathedral  churches  had  been  admitted  to  bear  a  part  in 
the  election  of  their  bishops,  king  Richard  sent  his  writ  to 
the  chapter  of  St.  David's,  requiring  that  some  of  that  body, 
having  sufficient  power  from  the  chapter,  should  come  to  him* 
into  Normandy  to  assist  at  the  election  of  a  new  bishop  of 
St.  David's  !.  Their  time  for  this  election  was  afterwards 
enlarged  by  Geoffrey  son  of  Peter,  chief  justice  of  England 2 ; 
yet,  before  the  proctors  of  the  chapter  could  come  to  king 
Richard,  that  prince  died ;  however  they  pursued  their  journey, 
and  presently  after  the  death  of  king  Richard  applied  them- 
selves to  king  John3. 

But,  instead  of  following  the  directions  of  the  king  and  his 

3  Bernard.  Epist.  178,  179.    [See  posed  for  the  vacant   see   and  re- 

before,  II,  xiv,  10.]  spectively  rejected,  and  the  repre- 

1  Girald.  Cambrens.  de  Rebus  a  sentatives  of  the  chapter  had  been 
se  Gestis  III,  8,  Angl.  Sacr.  II,  sent  back  again  to  St.  David's  for 
504.  fresh  instructions,  as  is   related  at 

2  Ibid.  [These  two  writs  were  the  beginning  of  the  following 
issued  in  1198  after  four  persons  on  chapter.] 

the  part  of  the  chapter  and  two  on         3  [Ibid.  p.  506.] 
the  part  of  the  king  had  been  pro- 
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John,  chief  justice,  the  chapter,  pushed  on  (in  all  appearance)  by 
1 1 99-  the  ambition  and  designs  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  did  in  two 
elections  proceed  without  the  consent  of  the  king,  and  finally 
insisted  on  the  choice  of  that  person  whom  the  king  had 
principally  and  from  the  beginning  excepted  against;  and 
this  was  the  aforesaid  Giraldus,  who  was  at  this  time  arch- 
deacon of  Brecknock,  founded  in  the  church  of  St.  David's. 
He  was  born  in  Wales,  and,  if  we  may  rely  on  his  own 
account,  he  was  allied  to  the  princes  of  South- Wales 4.  The 
age  considered,  he  was  a  person  of  more  than  common  mea- 
sures of  learning ;  but,  if  his  character  were  to  be  formed 
from  the  history  he  gives  of  himself,  his  whole  story  carries 
such  an  air  of  vanity,  and  such  marks  of  an  opinion  and  con- 
ceit of  his  own  merits  and  sufficiency,  as  not  only  lessen  the 
man,  but  may  possibly  give  us  a  just  view  of  the  spirit  by 
which  he  acted  in  this  whole  affair. 


CHAPTER     XIX. 

AB    ANNO    1200   AD    ANNUM    1202- 

i.  The  chapter  of  St.  David's  pretend  to  choose,  their  own  bishop  :  they 
choose  Giraldus  Cambrensis.     The  ancient  state  of  that  see. 

2.  Cambrensis'  plea  at  Rome  :   the  inconsistence  thereof.     The  present 
state  of  the  clergy  of  Wales. 

3.  The  king  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  oppose  the  designs  of 
Giraldus  to  make  the  bishops  of  St.  David's  archbishops. 

4.  The  proceedings  of  the  king  in  that  affair.     Pope  Innocent  imposes 
a  tax  upon  the  clergy. 

5.  The  ground  of  that  proceeding.     The  art  of  pope  Innocent  to  make 
that  imposition  pass  upon  the  clergy. 

6.  The  monks  of  Canterbury  and  the  Cistercians  exempted  from  that 
imposition.     The  mischiefs  thereof  to  the  crown  and  kingdom. 

7.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  calls  a  council  to  meet  at  Westminster  : 
the  chief  justice  forbids  his  proceedings  therein. 

8.  Some  reflections  on  the  proceedings  of  that  council.     The  canons 
thereof. 

9.  Vicarages  first  erected :  the  occasion  and  effects. 

10.  Hugh  bishop  of  Lincoln  dies.    The  kings  of  England  and  Scotland 
assist  at  his  funeral.     He  is  canonized. 

n.  The  grounds  on  which  the  court  of  Rome  moved  in  things  of  this 
kind.     The  bishopric  of  Lincoln  continues  void  :  the  reason  thereof. 

4  [Ibid.  I,  I,  10 ;  II,  8,  9  ;  III,  4 ;  pp.  466,  476,  483,  484,  499.] 
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12.  A  difference  betwixt  the  king  and  archbishop  of  York  :  the  grounds 
thereof.  A  contest  betwixt  the  king  and  the  monks  of  St.  Augustin's  in 
Canterbury  :  the  occasion. 

13.  Pope  Innocent  espouses  the  interest  of  the  monks ;  determines 
against  the  king. 

14.  Pope  Innocent  writes  to  the  king  in  favour  of  the  monks. 

15.  A  pretended  prophet  from  Normandy  preaches  up  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day. 

16.  The  king  grants  a  fortieth  part  of  his  revenues  for  the  holy  war  :  the 
reasons  and  effects  thereof. 

1.  XHE  archbishop  then  lord  chancellor  and  Geoffrey  John, 
then  chief  justice  had  offered  two  persons  to  the  choice  of  the  IT99» 
chapter,  and  these  were  Alexander  a  Cistercian  monk  and 
Geoffrey  prior  of  Lanthony  in  Monmouthshire,  a  priory  of 
black  canons1.  On  the  other  hand  the  chapter  had  offered 
four  persons  to  the  approbation  of  the  king,  and  these  were 
Giraldus  canon  of  St.  David's  and  archdeacon  of  Brecknock, 
Walter  abbot  of  St.  Dogmael,  Peter  abbot  de  Alba  Domo2, 
and  Reginald  Foliot  who  was  an  Englishman  and  a  canon  of 
St.  David's;  but  these  being  all  refused  by  the  chief  justice, 
and  the  canons  who  appeared  before  him  avowing  they  had 

1  [Peter  bishop  of  St.  David's  was  a  priory  of  canons  of  the  order  of 
died  in  the  summer  of  1198,  and  St. Augustin,  founded  in  ii36byre- 
the  meeting  to  elect  his  successor,  at  moval  from  Lanthonyin  Monmouth- 
which  this  proposition  was  made,  shire,  the  original  seat  of  the  con- 
was  held  in  September  of  that  year,  vent,  where  however  a  small  number 
The  archbishop  was  made  chancellor  of  monks  remained.  At  the  close 
by  king  John  on  the  day  of  his  of  the  long  controversy  about  the 
coronation  May  27,  1199,  and  had  election,  in  1203,  prior  Geoffrey  be- 
not  held  that  office  before.  Geoffrey  came  bishop  of  St.  David's.  Girald. 
Fitz-Peter,  who  had  succeeded  him  Cambrens.  in  Angl.  Sacr.  II,  499, 
as  chief  justiciary  in  July  1198,  had  503,  6l6:  Hoved.  Annal.  an.  1199, 
the  title  and  authority  of  earl  of  fol.  451  a,  39-45:  Fcedera  I,  71  ed. 
Essex  in  right  of  his  wife  as  heiress  1816  :  Cotton.  MS.  Julius  D,  11, 
of  William  de  Mandevile  the  third  in  Angl.  Sacr.  II,  322  :  Monast. 
earl  of  that  name,  who  died  in  Anglic.  V,  521,  VI,  127,  570,  new 
November   1190,  although   he  was  edition.] 

not  formally  invested  with  the  earl-         2  [The  abbey  of  St.  Dogmael  was 

dom  till   king  John's    coronation,  in  Pembrokeshire  :  the  monks  were 

Alexander  the  Cistercian  monk  had  reformed  Benedictines  of  the  order 

a  little  before  by  the   archbishop's  of  Tiron.    Monast.  Anglic.  IV,  128, 

influence    been    made     an     abbot,  new  edition. 

perhaps  of  the  Cistercian  convent  of        The  abbey  of  Alba  Domus,  other- 

Saltrey  in  Huntingdonshire,  which  wise     Albalanda,     Whiteland,     or 

had  an  abbot  of  that  name  at  this  Blancland,    called    in     Welch    Ty 

time.  Geoffrey  de  Henelawe,  famous  Gwyn  ar  Taf,  the  White  House  on 

for  his  skill  in  medicine,  was  prior  the  river  Taf,  was  a  Cistercian  con- 

of  Lanthony  near  Gloucester,  fre-  vent    in    Caermarthenshire.     Ibid, 

quently  called  Lanthonia  Secunda :  it  V,  591 .] 
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John,     no  authority  from  the  chapter  to  choose  any  other  person, 
11 99-     they  were  sent  home  again  for  new  instructions3,  where, 
instead  of  complying  with  the  recommendations  of  the  king, 
they  again  made  choice  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis4. 

Giraldus  being  thus  chosen,  without  the  consent  of  the 
king,  went  away  to  Rome ;  where  he  hoped  not  only  to  have 
his  election  confirmed,  but  also  to  withdraw  Wales  from  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  and  to  erect,  or  rather  to  restore  to 
St.  David's  the  metropolitical  power,  which  that  see  had 
enjoyed  whilst  Wales  remained  a  kingdom  separate  and 
independent  on  that  of  England  5.  As  this  design  was  very 
agreeable  to  the  inclinations  and  wishes  of  the  Welch,  so  the 
British  princes  ran  into  it,  and  wrote  to  pope  Innocent  to 
favour  the  pretensions  of  Giraldus,  and  assisted  him  with 
money6. 
1200.  The  archdeacon  was  an  indefatigable  solicitor,  and  was 
very  free  both  of  his  money  and  assurances  of  the  great 
honour  and  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  court  of 
Rome  by  favouring  his  pretensions  :  and  amongst  other  argu- 
ments he  thought  fit  to  tell  pope  Innocent,  that,  if  his  suit 
was  granted,  all  Wales  would  readily  consent  to  the  payment 
of  a  penny  a  house  to  the  holy  chair,  and  that  this  would 
amount  to  about  two  hundred  marks  by  the  year ;  and  that 
over  and  above  the  said  Peter-pence  all  Wales  would  give  a 
great  tithe  to  the  church  of  Rome,  or,  as  he  explains  it,  a 
tenth  of  their  cattle  and  movable  goods,  which  would 
amount  to  above  three  thousand  marks  by  the  year  7  :  nor 
did  he  forget  to  urge  the  ancient  state  of  the  British  church  ; 
that  it  had  been  independent  on  that  of  England  till  the 
conquest  of  Henry  the  First  j  that  St.  David's  had  been  the 
metropolis,  and  the  bishops  thereof  metropolitans  of  Wales, 
and  wanted  nothing  but  the  pall  from  Rome  to  set  them  on 
the  level  with  all  other  metropolitans 8. 

2.  Whilst  he  told  that  court  that  the  bishops  of  St.  David's 
had  never  had  the  use  of  the  pall  since  Samson  a  bishop 
thereof  had  carried  his  pall  over  with  him  to  Dol  in  Nor- 

3  [Girald.   Cambrens.   in  Angl.         6  Ibid.  pp.  566,  574. 

Sacr.  II,  499,  503.     See  before,  II,         7  Ibid.  p.  544.   [Giraldus  did  not 

xviii,  13,  note  2.]  tell  the  pope  that  this  "  great  tithe" 

4  [Girald.  Cambr.  ibid.  p.  507.]  would  be  an  annual  payment.] 
»  [Ibid.  pp.  509,  510.]  8  [ibid.  pp.  541,  544.] 
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mandy1,  he  made  a  mighty  stretch  in  nattering  that  court 
with  saying  the  church  of  Wales  had  only  been  subject  to  the 
see  of  Rome  2.  What  truth  there  is  in  that  common  tale  of 
Samson  bishop  of  St.  David's  carrying  his  pall  to  Normandy 
will  not  deserve  inquiry 3  ;  but,  if  ever  there  was  such  a 
person,  he  must  have  lived  at  the  time  when  upon  the  con- 
quest of  the  English  many  Britons  retired  into  Normandy, 
and  this  must  be  near  eight  hundred  years  before  the  present 
dispute,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  some  ages  before  the 
bishops  of  Rome  pretended  to  the  giving  of  the  pall4. 

But,  as  the  court  of  Rome  had  for  some  time  endeavoured 
to  force  other  churches  to  receive  the  pall  as  a  mark  of  sub- 
jection, so  it  is  certain  they  never  failed  to  impose  it  on  such 
metropolitans  as  owned  their  authority  :  therefore  to  pretend 
that  the  British  church  had  been  subject  to  that  of  Rome, 
whilst  he  at  the  same  time  affirmed  that  the  archbishops  of 
St.  David's  had  never  received  a  pall  from  thence,  was  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  to  contradict  himself,  and  to  unsay 
what  he  had  said  before.  But  a  contradiction  of  this  kind  is 
to  be  allowed  to  one  who  was  to  please  the  court  and  serve  a 
turn  :  for,  if  there  had  been  no  other  argument  to  prove  the 
Welch  a  free  church  and  independent  on  that  of  Rome,  what 
Giraldus  said,  and  what  was  certainly  true,  that  the  bishops 
of  St.  David's  had  discharged  all  the  functions  of  the  metro- 
politan without  receiving  palls  from  thence,  that  alone  had 
been  enough  to  prove  the  liberty  of  that  church,  and  to  make 
it  evident  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  had  no  dependence  on  that 
of  Rome. 

What  that  writer  further  saith  of  the  present  state  of  the 
clergy  of  Wales  is  enough  to  show  that  their  independence 
was  in  a  great  measure  continued  to  this  day,  at  least  that 


John. 
1 200. 


1  [Dol  was  in  Brittany.  Its 
bishops  were  of  old  subordinate  to 
the  archbishop  of  Tours  j  but  when 
Nomenoe  towards  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century  revolted  from  Charles 
the  Bald,  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Bretagne,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  himself  entirely  independent, 
he  raised  Dol  to  the  dignity  of  an 
archiepiscopal  see.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  afterwards  pope  Inno- 
cent III  in  1 199  restored  the  me- 

INETT,  VOL.  II. 


tropolitan  of  Tours  to  his  ancient 
rights,  and  he  has  retained  them 
ever  since.  Innoc.III  Epist.  II,  82.] 

2  [Angl.  Sacr,  II,  pp.  540,  541.] 

3  [Concerning  this  tale  of  Sam- 
son, whether  prelate  of  St.  David's 
or  of  York,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
refer  to  Stillingfleet's  Origines 
Britannicse   Ch.  V,  pp.  330,   353, 

354-] 

4  [See  before,  I,  xi,  4,  5;   xiv, 

4/5-J 
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John,  those  later  canons  relating  to  the  celibacy  and  to  the  succes- 
1200.  sions  of  the  clergy,  which  that  court  had  for  above  an  age 
been  labouring  to  establish,  and  which  were  become  the  most 
certain  marks  of  a  subjection  to  the  authority  thereof,  had 
yet  had  no  influence  upon  Wales.  For  Cambrensis  saith  of 
the  present  clergy  of  Wales,  that  they  were  generally  married, 
and  in  particular  that  this  was  the  case  of  the  canons  of 
St.  David's,  that  they  intermarried  the  daughters  or  nieces  of 
each  other,  and  so,  as  he  observes,  the  sons  of  the  clergy 
generally  succeeded  their  fathers  in  their  ecclesiastic  prefer- 
ments 5 ;  practices  so  cross  to  the  schemes  of  the  court  of 
Kome  and  to  the  canons  which  they  had  lately  forced  upon 
the  English  church,  as  at  once  show  that  the  church  of 
Wales  had  not  anciently  been  subject  to  that  of  Eome,  and 
that  it  had  at  this  time  made  but  little  steps  towards  the  vas- 
salage which  had  already  overtaken  the  English  church  :  and 
the  same  reasons  make  it  evident  that  the  provincial  and 
legatine  canons  relating  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and 
received  in  England,  had  not  yet  extended  their  authority  to 
Wales.  And  he  who  looks  but  two  years  backwards,  ,and 
finds  an  army  marching  into  Wales  under  Hubert  the  present 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  6,  and  observes  the  frequent  troubles 
which  had  been  given  to  the  kings  of  England  to  maintain 
the  authority  which  Henry  the  First  had  gained  over  that 
people  ;  how  lately  they  had  contended  for  a  primate  of  their 
own 7,  and  that  they  were  now  engaged  in  a  controversy  upon 
the  same  foot ;  that  there  had  been  no  council  held  in  Wales 
since  Henry  the  First ;  will  find  it  easy  to  account  for  the 
present  difference  betwixt  the  English  and  the  Welch 
churches  with  respect  to  the  different  portions  which  they 
had  in  the  vassalage  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  why  the 
canons  received  in  England  did  not  yet  extend  their  authority 
over  Wales. 

3.  These  reflections,  as  they  give  us  a  just  view  of  one  side 
of  the  aforesaid  controversy  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  was 
managed,  show  us  also  the  importance  of  that  affair  as  well 

5  Girald.  Cambr.  ibid.  pp.  525,  chief  justiciary  and  guardian  of  the 
526.  [See  before,  II,  xvii,  16,  realm.  Girald.  Cambr.  ibid.  p.  500: 
note  ,5. J  Gervas.  Chron.  an.  1198,  col.  1614, 

6  [This  was  in  1 198,  shortly  be-  12-17.] 


fore  the  archbishop  ceased   to    be        7  [See  before,  II,  x,  13,  14.] 
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to  the  crown  as  to  the  church  of  England.     For  it  was  easy     John. 


to  foresee,  that,  if  the  church  of  Wales  had  been  set  free  from 
a  dependence  on  that  of  England,  the  civil  dependence  would 
have  lasted  but  a  little  while ;  and  the  many  efforts  which 
that  nation  had  made  that  way  gave  so  much  ground  for  the 
jealousy  of  the  king  of  England,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  we 
find  him  taking  this  affair  to  himself.  And  indeed  the 
attempt  to  choose  their  bishop  without  his  consent  was  so 
visible  and  so  direct  a  violence  to  his  sovereign  power,  that 
his  share  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  archbishop  in 
the  attempt  to  divide  his  province. 

The  king  and  the  archbishop  sent  their  legates  to  Rome  to 
oppose  the  designs  of  Giraldus ;  and,  the  better  to  secure 
that  court,  which  wonderfully  favoured  capitular  elections 
and  endeavoured  to  shut  out  the  authority  of  secular  princes, 
king  John  waived  the  persons  whom  he  had  recommended, 
and  gave  his  consent  to  the  election  of  Walter  abbot  of 
St.  Dogmael,  one  of  the  four  persons  who  had  been  first 
named  by  the  chapter1.  Yet  this  did  not  so  far  prevail  but 
pope  Innocent,  (though  he  refused  to  confirm  the  election  of 
Gira]dus,  and  for  many  reasons  could  not  consent  to  the 
setting  up  of  St.  David's  as  a  metropolis  independent  on  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,)  though  he  could  not  but  know 
that  by  the  law  of  England  the  temporalties  of  bishoprics 
during  the  vacancy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  yet  he 
granted  the  administration  of  the  temporalties  of  the  afore- 
said bishopric  to  the  archdeacon  to  the  great  displeasure  of 
the  king2.  The  archdeacon  had  from  his  nature  all  the 
ambition,  haughtiness,  and  stubbornness  that  were  necessary 
to  qualify  him  for  the  undertaking  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  by  this  grant  gained  something  to  enable  him  to  carry  it 
on,  and  to  give  a  colour  to  his  pretensions  :  but,  leaving  him 
to  pursue  his  hopes  at  the  court  of  Rome3,  we  must  return  to 
England. 

1  Pat.  3  Joan.,  Angl.  Sacr.  11,512:  Rome  in  1200,  and  again  in  1201 ; 
[Girald.  Cambr.  ibid.  pp.  545,  552.  but  he  did  not  give  his  decision 
The  date  of  the  king's  letter  is  April  on  the  election  till  April  1203,  and 
10,  1202.]  gave  no  decision  at  all  concerning 

2  Pat.  3  Joan.  ibid.     [The  pope  the   see   of    St.    David's.     Girald. 
granted   the   administration  to  the  Cambr.  ibid.  pp.  548,  551,  584.] 
archdeacon    on    his    first    visit    to  3  [The  poor  archdeacon,  after  re- 

Hh2 


1200. 
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John.  4.  Here  we  shall  find  the  king  no  less  solicitous  to  prevent 
1 200.  the  dangers  which  threatened  his  kingdoms  than  the  arch- 
deacon was  to  bring  them  upon  him  ;  and  in  order  thereunto 
he  issued  out  four  several  mandates,  in  all  which  he  asserts 
the  importance  of  this  affair,  declares  it  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  crown,  and  that  the  honour  and  dignity  thereof  suffered 
in  the  pretence  of  Giraldus1, 

Whilst  this  controversy  was  on  foot,  a  new  scene  appeared, 
and  not  a  little  surprising  to  the  whole  western  church.  The 
zeal  with  which  the  court  of  Rome  had  been  struggling  to 
gain  the  right  of  investitures  to  themselves,  and  to  engage 
the  princes  of  the  west  in  the  holy  war,  was  well  known  to 
the  world;  and,  though  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  all 
that  zeal  was  not  laid  out  for  nothing,  yet  the  secret  which 
lay  at  the  bottom  was  never  fit  for  the  light,  till  that  court 
had  surmounted  the  difficulties  which  had  crossed  their 
designs,  and  the  papacy  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  pope 
Innocent ;  a  subtle,  ambitious,  and  daring  prelate ;  one 
admirably  fitted  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the  great  fabric  which 
that  court  had  been  raising  by  degrees.  But,  the  secret  being 
now  fit  for  the  light,  pope  Innocent  the  second  year  of  his 
papacy,  instead  of  the  old  soft  ways  of  entreating  aid  for  the 
holy  war,  or  employing  little  emissaries  to  preach  up  the 
merit  and  holiness  of  sending  relief  to  Palestine,  issued  out 
his  bull  to  all  prelates  of  holy  church,  requiring  that  all 
metropolitans  should  convene  their  provincial  synods  and  all 
bishops  the  synods  of  their  respective  dioceses,  and  cause  a 
due  estimate  to  be  made  of  all  ecclesiastical  preferments,  as 


turning    twice    to   Wales    on    the  Alpes,   increments   aquae,  vinculis 

business  and  back  again  to  Rome,  imperator,        seditionibus      civitas, 

after  heavy  fees,  costly  presents,  and  exactione    palatium.     Sane    omnia 

much  other  expense,  had  the  morti-  haec     orationibus     evacuari     posse 

fication  of  hearing  the  pope  declare  credimus,  solam  vero  exactionem  nee 

his  election  void  on  April  15,  1203.  oratione     nee    jejunio    temperari." 

Smarting   under  the    sense   of  his  Angl.Sacr.II,  585.  Hildebert.  Epist. 

wrongs  he  makes  an  apposite  cita-  III,  4,   Opera    col.    172,    173,   ed. 

tion  from  a  letter  of  Hildebert,  bishop  1 708.] 

of  Le  Mans  1 098-1 125,  archbishop  l  Angl.Sacr.II, pp. 512,513.  [These 

of    Tours     1 1 25-1 136.      "  Nobis  letters    are    dated    respectively    in 

Romam  profecturis",  said  the  bishop  December   1201,  March  and  April 

in    1 102,  just    a    century    before,  1202,   and  September  1203.     They 

"tempus  hyeme  suspectum,  nivibus  were  first  printed  by  Prynne  in  his 
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well  the  exempt  as  the  unexempted  orders  of  religion,  and  John. 
that  all  the  clergy  and  religious  should  be  charged  with  a  1200. 
fortieth  part  towards  carrying  on  the  aforesaid  war2. 

5.  This  was  the  first  instance  the  world  had  ever  had  of 
this  kind.  Gregory  the  Seventh  had  asserted  the  right  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome  to  dispose  ecclesiastic  preferments1,  and 
pope  Lucius  had  sent  to  England  to  beg  for  aid2,  and  pope 
Alexander  the  Third  in  the  year  1179  had  pretended  to 
exempt  the  estates  of  the  church  from  being  taxed  by  the 
secular  power  3 ;  but  to  exercise  a  sovereign  power  over  the 
church  by  a  certain  and  direct  charge  upon  the  revenues 
thereof  was  what  never  had  been  heard  of  before  this  time. 

Whilst  by  his  pretended  sovereign  power  that  prelate  laid 
this  charge  upon  the  revenues  of  the  church,  he  directed  new 
ways  to  gain  the  charity  of  the  laity  ;  in  order  whereunto  he 
appointed  that  in  every  parish  church  there  should  be  fixed  a 
chest  with  three  locks,  one  to  be  kept  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  the  second  by  the  minister  of  the  parish,  and  the 
third  by  some  layman  whose  fidelity  might  be  confided  in, 
and  that  in  those  chests  the  laity  should  deposit  their  alms. 

That  this  undertaking  might  the  better  answer  the  ends 
he  had  resolved  to  serve  under  the  umbrage  of  religion  and 
zeal,  pope  Innocent  further  appointed  two  cardinals,  Stephen 
cardinal  of  St.  Praxedes  and  Peter  cardinal  of  St.  Mary,  to 
be  the  generals,  and  in  his  stead  to  head  this  expedition. 
But,  lest  the  views  of  this  ambitious  and  designing  prelate 
should  lie  too  open,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  lest  any  one  should 
admire  or  be  troubled  at  the  authority  which  he  made  use  of 
on  this  occasion4,  he  not  only  pretended  the  necessity  and 
the  hopes  of  succeeding  in  this  expedition,  but,  to  prevent 
the  alarm  which  an  attempt  to  raise  money  upon  the  clergy 
and  religious  of  the  western  nations   without  so  much  as 

Collection    of     Records,   Vol.     II,  sent  forth  on  the  same  subject  in  his 

pp.  236,   237;  and  they   occur  in  first  year,  dated  August  13,  1198. 

their  order  in  the  Rotuli  Litterarum  Hoved.  an.  1198,  fol.  447  a  :  Innoc. 

Patentium   edited   by   Mr.    Hardy,  III  Epist.  I,  336.] 

pp.  3  b,  7  a,  9  a,  34  a.]  l  [See  before,  II,  ii,  10.] 

2  Hoved.   Annal.  an.    1200,  fol.  2  [See  before,  II.  xvi,  3.] 

454  b.     [Innoc.  Ill  Epist.  II,  270.  3    [Concil.    Lateran.    an.     1179, 

The  bull  bears  date  on  December  can.    19,  Mansi  XXII,   228.     See 

27,  1 199.     Innocent  had  given  an  before,  II,  xv,  17.] 

intimation  that  he  would  issue  some  4  [Hoved.  fol.  455  a,  53.] 
such  mandate  in  the  bull  which  he 
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John,  consulting  with  the  princes  or  bishops  thereof  would  certainly 
1 200.  have  produced,  if  God  had  not  thought  fit  to  give  up  men  to 
infatuation  and  blindness,  Innocent  promised  that  his  raising 
of  money  should  not  be  drawn  into  example,  and  that  what 
he  did  at  this  time  should  be  no  manner  of  prejudice  to  them 
for  the  future5.  Thus  liberal  was  that  prelate  in  his  promises 
that  no  ill  use  should  be  made  of  this  attempt,  when  a  little 
time  will  put  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  this  was  all  art  and 
trick,  and  that  nothing  was  more  at  the  heart  of  that  prelate 
than  to  make  such  a  precedent  as  might  let  in  that  court  to 
a  way  of  raising  of  money  on  the  clergy  without  the  authority 
of  secular  princes,  and  make  themselves  masters  of  the  wealth 
of  the  western  churches. 

6.  As  that  court  thus  endeavoured  to  lay  those  to  sleep 
whose  vigilance  they  had  reason  to  fear,  they  were  very  care- 
ful not  to  awaken  their  friends  in  England;  therefore  the 
bull  which  thus  audaciously  lays  a  charge  on  all  the  rest  of 
England  excepted  the  monks  of  Canterbury  as  well  as  the 
Cistercian  monks1. 

This  was  the  boldest  step  that  court  had  ever  made,  and 
that  which  in  time  consummated  the  tyranny  for  which  they 
had  long  been  labouring :  but  for  this  reason  it  is  so  much 
the  more  strange  that  it  was  ever  suffered  by  Christian  princes; 
for  by  this  means  the  wealth  of  the  clergy  was  in  a  little  time 

6  "  Nee    aliquo    modo    credatis,  a  native  of  Burgundy,  was  a  monk 

quod  per  hoc  in  dispendium  vestrum  of  Chartreuse,  and  was  brought  over 

legem  vobis  imponere  intendamus,  from  thence  to  be  prior  of  the  house 

utavobisinposterumquadragesima,  of  that  order  which  king  Henry  II 

quasi     debita    et    consuetudinaria,  founded  about  the  year  118 1  at  Wi- 

requiratur :      imo    nullum   ex   hoc  tham   in   Somersetshire.      He   was 

vobis  prsejudicium  volumus  gene-  therefore  a  Carthusian,  and  had  no- 

rari."     Ibid.  28.  thing  to  do  with  Canterbury;  and  he 

1  Ibid.  4.     [The  excepting  clause  is  accordingly  described  as  "  Cartu- 

stands  thus  in  Baluze's  edition  of  siensis"  in  Angl.  Sacr.  II,  429,  in 

Innocent's  Letters,  Tom.  I,  p.  517  cap.  xxix  of  a   treatise  written  by 

a.      "  Ab   hac   autem    generalitate  Giraldus   Cambrensis  on   the  lives 

monachos    Cistercienses,  Praemon-  of  certain  bishops   of  the  English 

stratenses      Canonicos,    Heremitas  church.     But  at  p.  419,  in  cap.  xxvi 

GrandimontensesetCartusiensesex-  of  the  same  treatise,  which  gives  a 

cipimus,  quibus  super  hoc  manda-  short   account   of  his   life,  we   are 

turn  injungimus  speciale."     But  in  told  that  while  he  was  quite  a  young 

Hoveden  "  Cantuarienses" is  printed  man  "  arctissimis  Cantuariensis  ob- 

in  the  place  of  "Cartusienses".  servanda?  regulis  se  manciparit." 

The  same  mistake  has  been  made  Pope  Innocent's  bull  therefore  al- 

elsevvhere  by  an  English  scribe.  St.  lowed  no  exemption  to  the  monks  of 

Hugh, bishop  of  Lincoln  1 186-1 200,  Canterbury.] 
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not  only  withdrawn  from  the  use  and  assistances  it  had  an-     John, 
ciently  given  to  the  state,  but  turned  against  it,  and  became    1200. 
the  great  instrument  in  the  vassalage  of  princes,  who  were 
broken  and  undone  by  the  charity  and  munificence  of  their 
ancestors  and  people. 

But,  having  viewed  the  steps  by  which  the  court  of  Rome 
raised  itself  to  a  power  to  levy  men,  to  form,  and  head,  and 
to  pay  armies,  before  we  proceed  to  see  what  use  pope  Inno- 
cent made  of  the  expedition  he  thus  engaged  in,  it  will  be  fit 
to  turn  and  observe  how  his  audacious  attempt  sped  in  Eng- 
land. The  power  of  raising  men  and  money  is  the  peculiar 
and  distinguishing  right  of  states  and  princes,  and  every  in- 
vasion thereof  is  of  such  consequence,  that  a  kingdom  can  be 
no  longer  free  and  independent  than  it  retains  this  right  pe- 
culiar and  appropriate.  And  this  renders  it  very  strange 
that  Hubert  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  at  this  time 
lord  chancellor,  and  from  the  time  of  his  advancement  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury  seems  to  have  acted  as  became  a  good  sub- 
ject, should  suffer  himself  to  have  any  part  in  an  affair  which 
in  the  first  view  could  not  but  appear  of  ill  consequence  to 
the  crown  and  the  kingdom  and  the  whole  English  church. 

7.  Yet,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  council  convened  by  the 
archbishop,  and  which  met  at  Westminster  this  year,  had  its 
beginning  from  the  aforesaid  mandate  of  pope  Innocent. 
That  which  confirms  me  in  this  opinion  is,  what  our  historians 
generally  agree  in ;  which  is,  that  Geoffrey  son  of  Peter  earl 
of  Essex,  at  this  time  chief  justice  of  England,  sent  his  pro- 
hibition to  the  archbishop,  forbidding  him  to  hold  the  afore- 
said council1.  Of  which  our  historians  give  no  reason  :  but 
it  seems  most  likely  to  have  been  owing  to  the  wisdom  and 
precaution  of  that  great  minister,  who  could  not  but  foresee 
the  ill  consequence  of  laying  impositions  on  the  subjects  of 
England  by  virtue  of  a  mandate  from  the  see  of  Rome ;  for 
the  very  assembling  upon  that  foot  did  in  the  very  nature  of 
it  imply  a  recognition  of  a  foreign  authority,  inconsistent  with 
the  notion  of  a  free  and  independent  kingdom. 

1  Hoved.   fol.  458  b,  19.     [This  they  say  nothing  of  the  prohibition, 

council  is  mentioned  both  by  Ralph  The  council  does  not  appear  to  be 

de  Diceto,  who  probably  was  pre-  noticed  by  any  other  of  our  chroni- 

sent  at  it,    and   by   Bromton,  but  clers.] 
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John.  For,  whether  the  bull  of  pope  Innocent  did  impose  the  tax 
1 200.  upon  the  English  clergy,  or  commanded  others  to  do  it,  the 
case  was  still  the  same  and  the  danger  equal.  But,  if  we 
take  the  bull  of  pope  Innocent  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
chief  justice  as  comments  upon  one  another,  we  have,  it  may 
be,  the  best  view  this  dark  part  of  our  story  is  capable  of;  for 
the  bull  affords  reason  enough  for  the  prohibition,  and  the 
prohibition  naturally  leads  one  to  believe  that  that  assembly 
began  upon  a  wrong  foot,  and  had  something  to  do  which  the 
government  had  no  reason  to  like.  For  every  archbishop  had 
a  power  from  the  canons  of  the  universal  church  to  convene 
his  provincial  councils,  and  the  instances  of  this  kind  which 
our  historians  lay  before  us  show  us  that  the  law  of  England  had 
not  yet  controlled  the  authority  of  the  canons  in  this  particu- 
lar. And,  if  we  suppose  that  the  aforesaid  council  was  con- 
vened by  the  legatine  power  of  the  archbishop,  that  will  not 
sufficiently  explain  to  us  the  reason  of  the  chief  justice's  pro- 
hibition ;  for  the  legatine  power  had  been  for  some  time  re- 
ceived in  England. 

8.  But  kingdoms  can  never  be  too  jealous,  where  a  supre- 
macy is  pretended  to  by  a  foreign  power ;  especially  a  supre- 
macy which  pretends  to  break  in  upon  the  tender  and  most 
sensible  part  of  the  legislature,  the  power  of  raising  money  on 
the  subject.  And,  as  this  attempt  of  pope  Innocent  was  the 
first  instance  of  this  kind,  it  seems  very  probable  that  this 
was  the  true  reason  of  the  prohibition  sent  to  this  assembly. 
But,  whatever  occasioned  the  one  or  the  other,  the  disobedi- 
ence of  the  archbishop  was  of  ill  consequence,  and  opened  the 
way  to  a  power  of  calling  councils  and  making  canons  of  very 
mischievous  consequence  to  the  state. 

The  thing  which  appears  most  strange  in  this  affair  is,  that 
an  attempt  of  this  kind  should  meet  with  no  greater  opposi- 
tion :  for,  when  pope  Lucius  the  Third  sent  to  ask  the  assist- 
ance of  the  bishops  of  England,  the  bishops  desired  the  king 
not  to  suffer  the  legates  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  come  into 
England  upon  that  occasion,  and,  for  fear  it  should  grow  into 
example,  did  by  the  hands  of  king  Henry  make  a  present  to 
Lucius,  but  would  not  suffer  any  imposition  to  be  laid  upon 
themselves  by  the  authority  of  the  court  of  Rome1.  Besides, 
1  Hoved.  Annal.  an.  1183,  fol.  354  b.     [See  before,  II,  xvi,  3.] 
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it  is  evident  that  the  nation  was  at  this  time  so  jealous  of  the  John, 
court  which  set  this  design  on  foot,  that  Ralph  de  Diceto,  who  iaoo. 
was  now  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  speaking  of  this  imposition,  saith 
that  unless  the  Romans  had  renounced  their  natural  greedi- 
ness this  money  would  never  be  employed  to  the  ends  which 
they  pretended2.  And  accordingly  Urspergensis  tells  us,  that 
the  army  which  was  paid  with  this  money  was  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  pope  Innocent  sent  into  Greece,  and  after  some  time 
attacked  Constantinople3,  and  shed  a  great  deal  of  Christian 
blood.     But  to  return  to  the  council  of  Westminster. 

Whatever  was  the  reason  thereof,  it  is  certain  the  arch- 
bishop did  this  year  hold  a  council,  which  met  at  Westminster 
about  the  nineteenth  of  September ;  wherein  several  consti- 
tutions were  agreed  upon,  in  all  fourteen4. 

The  first  directs  the  ordering  of  the  voice  in  performing  the 
offices  of  the  church. 

The  second  and  third  direct  the  manner  of  celebrating  the 
Lord^  supper,  and  the  administration  of  baptism. 

The  fourth  directs  the  conduct  of  confession  and  penance. 

The  fifth  restrains  the  retinue  of  the  bishops  &c.  in  visiting 
the  clergy. 

The  sixth  requires  that  no  one  be  ordained  without  a  title. 

The  seventh  enjoins  that  none  be  excommunicated  without 
previous  admonition. 

The  eighth  forbids  taking  money  for  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments. 

The  ninth  requires  payment  of  tithes  without  deductions 
for  charge  of  harvest. 

The  tenth  requires  the  chastity  of  the  clergy,  and  that  no 
one  be  instituted  to  a  living  above  three  marks,  unless  he  will 
serve  it  in  person. 

The  eleventh  prescribes  the  degrees  of  kindred  which  may 
marry. 

The  twelfth  directs  the  manner  of  canonical  purgation. 

The  thirteenth  allows  lepers,  where  numerous,  to  build 
churches  for  themselves. 

The  fourteenth  restrains  the  avarice  of  the  religious,  and 

2  R.  Dicet.  col.  707, 16.  1609.     See  below,  xx,  1-3.] 

8  Ursperg.  Chron.  p.  309  ed.  Ba-  4  [Concil.  Britan.  Wilkins  I,  505, 
sil.  1569  ;    [p.  236  ed.  Argentorat.     from  Hoveden.] 
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John,     forbids  them  to  receive  tithes  from  lay  hands,  or  to  thrust  out 

1 200.    the  secular  clergy. 

9.  The  better  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  which  might 
accrue  to  the  church  for  want  of  a  sufficient  subsistence  for 
those  who  were  to  serve  the  cures,  the  aforesaid  fourteenth 
canon  requires,  that,  whenever  any  future  appropriation 
should  be  made,  a  vicar  should  be  established  and  provision 
made  for  his  maintenance1.  Here,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  have 
the  beginning  of  vicarages  in  England ;  whereas  before  this 
time  appropriations  of  parish  churches  had  extended  to  all  the 
tithes,  as  well  small  as  great,  and  the  appropriator  had  been 
obliged  to  provide  for  the  cure.  But,  though  this  consti- 
tution might  prevent  the  inconveniences  which  arose  to  parish 
churches  by  being  supplied  by  men  who  for  the  most  part 
lived  in  religious  houses,  and  were  from  thence  sent  out  to 
serve  the  cures  of  the  churches  appropriated  thereunto,  yet  it 
seems  very  probable  that  it  let  in  an  usage  which  in  time 
went  a  great  way  in  eating  up  the  provision  which  the  piety 
of  the  preceding  ages  had  made  for  the  parochial  clergy.  For 
this  new  institution  of  perpetual  vicars,  by  providing  for  their 
residence  and  maintenance,  took  off  the  great  objections 
against  appropriations  of  tithes,  and  thereby  opened  a  way  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  nuns,  military  orders,  guilds,  and  lay 
fraternities,  as  well  as  to  the  religious,  to  gain  a  part  in  the 
revenues  of  the  church,  and  did  in  a  very  little  time  do  a 
great  deal  towards  impoverishing  the  parochial  clergy. 

If  it  had  not  its  beginning  here,  thus  much  is  evident,  that 
the  rolls  of  Hugh  Wells  and  Robert  Grosthead,  successively 
bishops  of  Lincoln  within  a  few  years  after  this  council2,  are 
in  a  manner  nothing  else  but  appropriations  to  religious 
houses,  and  the  institutions  or  endowments  and  settlements 
of  vicarages.  But  these  are  so  numerous,  that,  if  I  mistake 
not,  there  are  more  appropriations  to  be  found  in  the  rolls  of 
the  two  aforesaid  bishops,  within  the  compass  of  fifty-three 

1  ["  Decernimus  etiara,  ut  in  qua-        2  [Hugh  of  Wells  (see  below,  xxi, 

libet  ecclesia  monachorum  vel  ouo-  7,  note  1)  was  consecrated  to  the  see 

rumlibet  religiosorum   suis   usibus  of  Lincoln  December  20, 1209,  and 

canonice  appropriata  vicarius  insti-  died  February  7,  1234.    His  succes- 

tuatur  provisione  episcopi  honestam  sor  Robert  Grosseteste  died  October 

et   sufficientem    sustentationem   de  9  or  10,  1253.] 
bonis  ecclesia?  percepturus."] 
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years  after  this  council,  than  in  all  the  records  of  their  suc- 
cessors down  to  the  Reformation.  But,  whatever  occasioned 
it,  in  this  and  the  succeeding  age  the  parochial  clergy  were 
exceedingly  impoverished,  and  the  church  was  robbed  to  make 
provision  for  monasteries ;  a  mischief  which  succeeding  times 
have  great  reasons  to  lament,  but  the  state  was  not  suffici- 
ently sensible  of  it  till  it  had  spread  too  far  and  became 
incurable. 

10.  Not  long  after  the  aforesaid  council  we  hear  of  the 
death  of  Hugh  bishop  of  Lincoln  by  a  distemper  which  he 
had  contracted  in  a  journey  from  Rome.  But,  though  this 
prelate's  life  and  miracles  make  a  great  figure  in  our  story  \ 
it  is  an  unusual  accident  which  attended  his  death,  rather 
than  any  other  consideration,  which  obliges  me  to  remember 
it  at  this  time.  For,  that  prelate  dying  the  seventeenth  of 
November,  his  body  was  carried  to  Lincoln  at  the  time  when 
king  John  had  appointed  to  receive  the  homage  of  William 
king  of  the  Scots,  which  occasion  drew  together  a  great  con- 
course of  the  bishops  and  nobility  of  both  kingdoms ;  and, 
the  corpse  of  the  aforesaid  prelate  being  carried  thither  at 
this  time,  the  two  kings  did  so  much  honour  to  it,  as  to  assist 
in  the  bearing  of  his  body  from  the  entrance  of  the  close  to 
the  west  door  of  the  church2.  Beside  the  honour  he  received 
from  these  two  princes,  three  archbishops3  and  thirteen 
bishops  are  said  to  have  assisted  at  his  funeral. 


John. 
1200, 


1  [He  is  mentioned  before  in  note 
1  on  §  6  of  this  chapter.] 

2  [Hoveden,  who  perhaps  was 
present  at  the  time,  and  who  cer- 
tainly is  the  earliest  writer  that  has 
given  a  minute  account  of  the  fu- 
neral, distinctly  says  that  the  Scottish 
king  went  away  from  Lincoln  at  an 
early  hour  on  the  day  on  which  the 
body  arrived  there,  so  that  he  was 
not  present  at  the  funeral.  King 
John  however  with  his  chief  earls 
and  barons  did  take  part  in  bearing 
the  corpse.  Hoved.  Annal.  an.  1200, 
fol.  461  b,  48-55.] 

3  [One  of  the  three  archbishops 
was  Hubert  of  Canterbury.  Another 
was  John  of  Dublin  according  to 
Hoveden  fol.  461  b,  27,  Geoffrey  of 
York  according  to  Wendover  and 
Matthew    Paris;     but     Hoveden's 


statement  is  confirmed  by  the  Char- 
ter Rolls,  which  show  that  the  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  was  with  the  king 
in  Gloucestershire  at  the  end  of 
October  and  beginning  of  November 
1200  on  his  progress  towards  Lin- 
coln, whereas  the  name  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  does  not  occur  as 
witnessing  any  royal  document  be- 
tween March  1200  and  February 
1204.  Rot.  Chart,  pp.  77  b,  78, 
78  b,  42  b,  119  b,  ed.  Hardy  1837. 
The  third  was  Bernard  of  Ragusa. 
From  Innoc.  Ill  Epist.  V,  16,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  archbishop  of  Ragusa 
quitted  his  diocese  in  the  early  part 
of  1 198  and  refused  to  return,  and 
that  in  March  or  April  1202  (for  the 
date  of  the  letter  may  be  inferred 
from  its  place  in  the  register)  the 
pope  authorized  the  chapter  to  elect 
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John.  Nor  were  these  the  only  distinguishing  and  peculiar  honours 
1 200.  done  to  the  memory  of  that  prelate;  for  about  twenty  years 
after  he  was  canonized  by  pope  Honorius,  and  in  some  instru- 
ments of  the  succeeding  bishops  of  Lincoln  he  is  commonly 
styled  the  glorious  confessor,  and  by  the  authority  which  now 
pretended  to  the  disposal  of  heaven  and  earth  placed  in  the 
catalogue  of  saints,  and  imploring  his  intercession  recom- 
mended to  the  church4.  But  the  historian  to  whom  we  are 
obliged  for  this  account  leaves  us  to  seek  for  the  reasons 
thereof;  and,  if  the  character  Baronius  gives  of  this  prelate 
will  not  explain  it,  we  shall  be  still  in  the  dark.  This  bishop 
had  been  bred  a  Carthusian,  was  a  great  encourager  of  the 
monastics,  and  practised  the  austerities  by  which  that  order 
had  distinguished  itself,  and  which  passed  upon  this  age  for 
great  marks  of  devotion  and  holiness.  These  considerations 
went  a  great  way  in  brightening  the  character  of  this  prelate, 
and  set  him  up  on  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  monkish  writers. 
But  things  of  this  kind  had  no  great  weight  at  Rome ;  we 
must  therefore  look  somewhere  else  for  the  reason  of  his 
canonization.  Now  it  appears  that  he  had  been  a  stiff  asserter 
of  the  papal  power,  and  so  affronted  the  authority  of  king 
Richard  that  Baronius  gives  him  the  title  of  "malleus  regum", 
the  enemy  of  kings,  or,  as  he  very  properly  explains  himself, 
a  great  asserter  of  the  ecclesiastic  liberty ;  and  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  being  treated  by  king  Richard  in  Normandy  as 
archbishop  Becket  had  been  by  his  father  in  England 5. 

a  person  in  his  room.     From   an  imploretis."  Bulla  Honor.  Ill  apud 

entry  in  the  Charter  Rolls  2  Joh.  p.  M.  Paris,  an.  1220,  p.  309.] 
96  b,  it  seems  that  in  June  1200  king        5  [Surius  de  S.  Hugone  Lincoln. 

John  granted  him  the  revenues  of  cc.  18,  19,  Vit.  Sanctor.  Novembr. 

the  see  of  Carlisle  then  vacant ;  and  17,  cited  by]  Baron.  Annal.  an.  1 189, 

on  January  10,  1204,  in  compliance  iii-vii.   [The  title  "malleus  regum" 

with  a  letter  from  the  pope  dated  is  taken  by  Surius  from  a  distich, 

May  15, 1203,  he  gave  him  the  bi-  written  impromptu   at  his  funeral, 

shopric  itself,  which  he  held  till  June  which  he  gives  in  c.  32.  "Pontificum 

or  July  1214.     Rot.  Litt.  Pat.  pp.  baculus,  monachorum  norma,  scho- 

37  b,  118,  ed.  Hardy  1835  :  Fcedera  larum  Consultor,    regum    malleus, 

I,  90,  ed.  18 16.     See  also  Rot.  Litt.  Hugo  fait."     St.  Hugh  was  the  bi- 

Claus.   pp.   52   b,   67  b,  368,   ed.  shop  of  Lincoln  who  in  119 1,  when 

Hardy  1833:   Forlat.  Illyricum  Sa-  he  was  on  a  tour  of  visitation  to  the 

crum  VI,  88,  89.]  religious  houses  in  his  diocese,  or- 

4  ["  Cum  igitur  . . .  Hugonem  . . .  dered  the  tomb  of  Fair  Rosamond 

Sanctorum   catalogo   adscripsimus,  to  be  removed  from  the  chapel  of 

universitatem  vestram  monemus  et  the     nunnery    at     Godstow     and 

exhortamur  in    Domino,   quatenus  placed  in  the  graveyard  adjoining, 

ejus  apud  Deum  patrocinia  devote  Benedict.  Petrob.  an.  1191,  p.  722.] 
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11.  One  who  considers  the  great  design  on  foot  at  this  John, 
time  to  lessen  the  authority  of  princes,  and  the  zeal  with  1200. 
which  the  court  of  Rome  carried  it  on  and  rewarded  those 
who  acted  vigorously  therein,  will  be  very  apt  to  think  that 
the  honours  which  the  church  of  Home  paid  to  this  prelate 
had  their  beginning  from  considerations  of  that  kind.  That 
court  did  not  always  move  upon  the  same  foot,  nor  go  the 
same  pace  in  disposing  their  favours  :  for  in  all  other  instances 
of  canonization  of  the  English  saints  they  ever  waited  for  the 
desire  of  the  king  or  the  bishops,  and  the  miracles  of  the 
saint ;  but,  when  they  were  to  do  right  to  a  martyr  of  the 
papacy,  their  zeal  was  all  flame,  the  difficulties  and  delays 
which  attended  other  instances  presently  vanished.  And,  if 
this  was  not  the  case  of  this  prelate,  there  is  but  too  much 
reason  to  think  he  owed  his  canonization  to  his  opposition 
and  contempt  of  the  secular  authority,  and  that  his  rigorous 
observance  of  the  rules  of  his  order  served  only  for  a  cover  to 
the  true  reason  by  which  the  court  of  Rome  acted  in  doing 
honour  to  his  memory.     But  to  return. 

King  John  coming  to  Lincoln  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  1201. 
king  of  Scotland  the  latter  end  of  the  last  year,  and  during 
his  stay  there  having  assisted  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  bishop 
thereof,  was  too  soon  made  sensible  that  he  was  like  to  meet 
with  difficulties  in  the  choice  of  a  successor ;  for,  whilst  he 
thought  of  enjoying  the  rights  of  his  ancestors  in  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  new  bishop,  the  dean  and  canons  ran  too  far  into 
the  prevailing  pretence  to  a  free  election1.  It  is  probable 
that  this  pretence  was  the  true  reason  why  that  bishopric  was 
continued  void  till  the  year  1203,  wnen  William  de  Blois 
precentor  of  the  church  of  Lincoln  was  advanced  to  that 
station ;  yet  our  historians  have  left  us  no  remains  of  this 
controversy :  and  posterity  would  have  been  no  great  loser 
by  it,  if  some  other  disputes  of  the  same  date  had  met  with 
the  same  fortune ;  for  things  of  this  kind  only  give  us  a 
prospect  of  the  follies  and  infirmities  of  human  nature,  and 
under  this  head  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  place  the 
disputes  betwixt  the  king  and  his  brother  the  archbishop  of 
York,  the  long  controversy  betwixt  the  king  and  the  monks 

1  Hoved.  Annal.  an.  1201,  fol.  464  b,  19. 
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John,     of  Canterbury,  and  the  unhappy  broils  betwixt  the  archbishop 

1 20 1.     of  York  and  his  clergy. 

12.  The  archbishop  had  opposed  and  excommunicated  the 
officers  whom  the  king  had  employed  in  collecting  an  impo- 
sition laid  upon  his  people1;  but,  the  king  taking  York  in 
his  way  in  the  progress  he  made  in  the  beginning  of  this  year 
towards  the  borders  of  Scotland,  the  brothers  were  reconciled 
and  the  dispute  was  ended2.  But  the  difference  betwixt  that 
prelate  and  the  dean  and  chapter  of  York  about  presenting  to 
the  precentorship  of  that  cathedral3,  and  his  dispute  with 
Honorius  archdeacon  of  Richmond,  lasted  longer  and  gave 
him  more  trouble.  As  for  that  with  the  archdeacon,  it  was 
carried  to  Rome ;  which  the  archbishop  so  resented,  that  not- 
withstanding the  appeal  of  the  archdeacon  he  suspended  him 
from  his  office  and  excommunicated  him.  But  this  only 
rendered  the  archdeacon  more  welcome  at  Rome,  and  so  en- 
deared his  cause,  that  he  was  esteemed  a  sufferer  for  that 
court:  accordingly,  without  hearing  the  archbishop,  pope 
Innocent  in  a  very  haughty  and  imperious  style  wrote  to  that 
prelate,  and  tells  him  that  he  could  not  and  ought  not  to 
suffer  his  presumption  to  pass  unpunished,  and  that,  if  he  did 
not  revoke  his  proceedings  against  the  archdeacon  and  restore 
him,  he  would  issue  out  his  bull  to  the  bishop  of  Ely  and  the 
abbot  of  Waltham,  empowering  them  to  revoke  his  sentence, 
and  oblige  him  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  archdeacon  for  all 
the  damages  which  he  had  sustained4.  And  after  two  or  three 
years'*  dispute  pope  Innocent  determined  in  favour  of  the 
archdeacon,  and  in  a  style  fitted  to  the  majesty  and  grandeur 
of  the  new  monarchy  did,  in  his  epistles  to  the  king  and  the 
clergy  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  notify  his  sentence 
and  require  obedience ;  and,  which  is  more  observable,  in  his 
letter  to  the  archdeaconfry]5  of  Richmond  he  pretends  not 
only  to  lay  his  commands  on  the  abbots,  priors,  rural  deans, 


1  [Ibid.  an.  1200,  fol.  461  a,  41-  4  Ibid.  465  a.  [The  pope  tells  the 
46 1  b,  4.]  archbishop  that  he  has  already  issued 

2  [The  dispute  was  first  referred  his  bull  to  the  bishop  of  Ely  and  the 
to  arbitration,  and  was  not  settled  abbot  of  Waltham,  empowering  them 
till  May.  Hoved.  ibid.  an.  1201,  fol.  to  act  in  case  the  archbishop  would 
464  b,  22-30,  46-50,  465  b,  55.]  not  make  restitution  himself.] 

3  [Ibid.  fol.  464  b,  51-55,  468  a,  •  ["archdeacon",  ed.  1.] 
13-18.] 
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and  secular  clergy,  but  on  the  sheriffs  too,  and  requires  them 
to  assist  the  archdeacon6. 

It  will  be  no  wonder  if  we  find  that  prelate  thus  treating 
the  king's  subjects,  when  we  observe  the  treatment  he  be- 
stowed upon  the  king  himself  in  a  dispute  which  happened 
betwixt  that  prince  and  the  monks  of  St.  Augustin's  in  Canter- 
bur}'-  about  the  church  of  Faversham  in  Kent.  The  rector 
thereof  dying  about  this  time,  the  king  presented  Simon  de 
Wells,  chancellor,  to  Hubert  archbishop  of  Canterbury  7 ;  but 
the  monks,  who  pretended  a  right  thereunto,  and  resolved  to 
take  the  profits  thereof  to  their  own  use,  were  too  quick  for 
the  king,  and  immediately  upon  the  death  of  the  rector  sent 
some  of  their  body  to  take  possession  as  well  of  the  church 
as  the  parsonage,  and  by  force  kept  out  the  clerk  of  the  king, 
and  pretended  to  present  another.  The  king  was  so  provoked 
by  this  proceeding,  that  he  ordered  the  sheriff  of  Kent  to 
dispossess  the  monks ;  who  raising  a  sufficient  force  obliged 
them  to  quit  their  possession,  but  not  without  a  resistance 
which  cost  some  bloodshed  in  the  church8. 

13.  The  monks  of  St.  Augustin's,  whether  encouraged  by  the 
successes  of  those  of  the  cathedral  or  by  the  assurance  they  had 
of  the  favour  of  the  court  of  Rome,  despised  all  the  offers  of 
the  archbishop,  and  such  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  who  en- 
deavoured to  find  out  a  temper  which  might  make  up  this 
unhappy  breach  ;  and,  with  an  obstinacy  equalled  by  nothing 
but  what  they  had  seen  in  the  conduct  of  the  monks  of  Trinity, 
pursued  their  pretence,  and  according  to  the  usual  method  of 


John. 

1201, 


6  Ibid.  468  b,  469  a.  [These  let- 
ters to  the  king  and  the  archdeaconry 
have  no  date,  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  written  towards  the  end  of 
1 201,  while  the  appeal  was  still  in 
progress.  The  pope  did  not  give  his 
final  decision  till  June  1202.  Innoc. 
Ill  Epist.  V,  53,  54.  Hoveden's 
Annals  end  with  the  year  1201,  and 
from  what  he  says  fol.  469  a,  41,  it 
is  plain  that  he  did  not  record  the 
pope's  decision.] 

7  ["  Rex  Johannes  ipsam  eccle- 
siam  contulit  cuidam  Simoni  archi- 
diaconi  Wellensi  et  archiepiscopi 
vicecancellario,  et  ipsum  Simonem 
ad  eandem  ecclesiam  archiepiscopo 


prsesentavit."  Thorn.  Chron.  int. 
X  Scriptor.  ed.  Twysden  1845,  14. 
Archbishop  Hubert  was  himself  ap- 
pointed chancellor  by  king  John  on 
the  day  of  his  coronation,  and  held 
the  office  till  his  death  in  1205. 
Simon  Fitz-Robert  archdeacon  of 
Wells  officiated  in  the  absence  of  the 
chancellor  as  keeper  of  the  great 
seal  during  three  or  four  years  jointly 
with  John  De  Gray  then  archdeacon 
of  Cleveland,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Norwich  and  the  king's  nominee  for 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  on 
the  death  of  Hubert.  Hardy's  Ca- 
talogue of  Chancellors  &c.  p.  6.] 
8  [Thorn,  ibid.  1845-1848.] 
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John,  those  people  entitled  God  to  their  quarrel,  and  sheltered  their 
1201.  greediness  under  the  umbrage  of  religion,  despised  and  af- 
fronted the  king  and  every  body  that  opposed  them,  and  for- 
got every  thing  which  looked  like  gentleness,  good  nature,  or 
good  manners.  They  very  well  knew  what  great  things  the 
monks  of  the  Holy  Trinity  had  done  for  the  see  of  Rome  by 
their  obstinacy,  and  what  returns  had  been  made  them  :  they 
saw  that  every  insult  offered  to  the  secular  authority  did 
something  towards  lessening  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and 
was  for  that  reason  a  welcome  sacrifice  to  that  court,  which 
had  founded  its  hopes  on  that  bottom,  and  upon  that  account 
was  ever  at  one  end  of  every  affront  offered  to  the  secular 
power  :  therefore,  without  stopping  at  the  courts  of  the  king, 
the  monks,  at  the  same  time  they  seized  upon  the  church  of 
Faversham,  appealed  to  the  court  of  Rome1. 

Pope  Innocent  immediately  espoused  the  cause,  and  by  his 
epistle,  directed  to  the  bishop  of  Ely  and  the  prior  of  St. 
Edmond's2,  commanded  that  those  who  had  dispossessed  the 
monks  should  be  excommunicated,  and  the  places  they  in- 
habited put  under  an  interdict,  and  that,  except  the  baptism 
of  children  and  burial  of  the  dead,  no  religious  offices  should 
be  performed,  and  with  an  insupportable  insolence  com- 
manded them  to  restore  the  abbot  and  convent  to  their  pos- 
session3. The  king  forbade  the  execution  of  the  bull4,  and 
both  himself  and  the  archbishop  opposed  the  pretensions  of 
the  monks. 

14.  But,  as  their  obstinacy  was  invincible,  they  were  well 
assured  of  the  favours  of  pope  Innocent :  accordingly  that 
prelate  wrote  to  the  king  and  told  him  that  every  one  ought 
to  stand  or  fall  to  his  own  master,  and  advised  him  not  to  in- 
termeddle in  the  affairs  of  the  clergy  and  religious,  and  in 
effect  told  him  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  them1.  The  whole 
course  of  that  prelate's  proceeding  left  the  king  no  room  to 
doubt  who  was  that  lord  and  master  intended  by  pope 
Innocent,  to  whom,  as  he  pretended,  it  belonged  to  judge  of 
the  clergy  and  religious  of  England.  But,  whatever  right  that 
prelate  had  to  judge  in  this  affair,  he  made  himself  a  party  to 

1  [Ibid.  1844,  40-67.]  3  ibid.  1850. 

2  [The  abbot  of  St.  Edmund's  was        4  [Ibid.  1851, 1852.] 
also  in  the  commission.]  '  [Ibid.  1854.] 
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it  and  took  it  to  himself,  and  in  his  epistle  to  the  bishops  of  John. 
England  declares  himself  the  only  defender  of  the  monks  of  1201. 
St.  Augustin's2.  And  theissne  was  such  as  might  be  expected 
when  the  same  person  is  both  the  advocate  and  the  judge  of 
a  cause ;  for,  after  the  king  and  the  archbishop  had  had  a 
great  deal  of  fruitless  wrangling,  the  king,  seeing  no  other 
choice  but  either  to  give  up  his  pretence  or  to  come  to  an 
open  rupture  with  the  court  of  Rome,  yielded  to  the  prevailing 
usurpation,  and  suffered  the  monks  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
own  obstinacy  and  perverseness3.  But,  as  the  court  of  Rome 
was  ever  making  some  new  step  towards  humbling  the  English 
monarchy,  things  of  this  kind  fall  so  frequently  in  our  way 
that  they  have  nothing  surprising  in  them ;  unless  it  be  the 
folly  and  the  madness  of  the  English  nation  in  suffering  a 
wicked  and  dangerous  imposture  to  grow  upon  them ;  whilst 
their  want  of  precaution,  and  the  feeble  defence  they  made 
against  it,  is  such  as  is  never  to  be  excused. 

15.  This  year  affords  us  an  article  of  story  of  another  kind 
and  very  much  out  of  the  way :  for  about  this  time  we  hear 
of  a  new  prophet  from  Normandy,  who  came  into  England 
to  preach  up  the  better  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  j  and 
this  was  Eustachius  abbot  of  Flay *.  He  had  been  in  England 
some  time  before,  and  with  great  zeal  preached  against  the 
holding  of  fairs  and  markets  on  the  Lord's  day  2  ;  and  returned 
again  this  year,  and  with  mighty  warmth  pursued  the  same 
design3.  Nor  was  he  singular  in  this  ;  for  there  were  others 
who  went  up  and  down  Europe  preaching  the  same  doctrine4. 
But,  as  all  this  zeal  had  its  beginning  from  an  imposture,  (and 
this  was  a  letter,  which  we  find  at  large  in  Hoveden  and  M. 
Paris5,  pretended  to  be  sent  from  God  and  to  be  found  on  the 

2  ["  Post  Deum  alium  prseter  nos  It  was  not  in  Normandy,  but  close 

defensorem  non  habent."     Thorn,  upon  its  borders,  within  the  Isle  de 

ibid.  1858,  13.     The  letter  was  not  France,  (now  in  the  department  of 

addressed  to  the  bishops  of  England,  Oise,)  in  the  diocese  of  Beauvais, 

but  only  to  the  bishops  of  London  between    Gournay    and    Beauvais. 

and  Ely  and  the  abbot  and  prior  of  Gallia  Christiana,  IX,  793.] 
St.  Edmund's,  to  whom  the  pope  had         2  Hoved.  Annal.  an.  1 200,  fol.  457 

issued  a   commission  to  decide  as  b,  47. 


Ibid.  an.  1201,  fol.  466  b,  37.] 
M.  Paris,    an.    1200,   p.    201, 


judges  on  one  branch  of  the  dis-  3 

pute.]  4 

3  [Thorn,  ibid.  1856.]  21.] 

1  [Eustace  was  abbot  of  the  Be-  5  Hoved.  an.  1200,  fol.  457  b.  M. 

nedictine  monastery  of  S.  Geremer  Paris,  ibid.  p.  200,  38. 
de  Flay  (S.  Geremari  de  Flaviaco). 
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John,  altar  of  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Simeon  in  Golgotha  in 
1 20 1 .  Jerusalem,)  so  it  appears  that  the  same  men  who  published  this 
pretended  new  message  from  God  did  at  the  same  time  preach 
up  the  crusade6 ;  which  would  tempt  one  to  think  that  this  pre- 
tended zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  Lord's  day  was  intended  as 
a  cover  for  something  else.  That  day  was  not  then  observed 
in  England  as  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
equitable  than  that  God  should  have  a  just  portion  of  our 
time :  yet  there  is  ever  reason  to  suspect,  where  men  pretend 
to  serve  the  ends  of  truth  by  falsehood  and  imposture. 

16.  Notwithstanding  the  mighty  address  with  which  the 
expedition  to  Palestine  had  been  magnified  in  England,  time 
and  thinking  had  so  cooled  our  warriors,  that  great  numbers 
of  them  repented,  and  would  have  excused  themselves :  but 
pope  Innocent,  who  knew  how  to  find  his  account  therein,  by 
a  bull  directed  this  year  to  the  bishops  of  England,  com- 
manded them  to  excommunicate  by  name  every  Lord's  day 
all  that  drew  back  from  this  undertaking1.  The  considera- 
tions of  a  family,  wife  and  children,  were  not  regarded ;  all 
the  ties  of  nature  and  religion  were  forced  to  give  way. 

So  artfully  was  this  affair  managed,  that  king  John,  though 
under  great  difficulties,  and  forced  to  lay  heavy  burdens  upon 
his  people  to  provide  for  the  public  necessities,  was  yet  pre- 
vailed upon  to  grant  a  fortieth  part  of  his  revenue  for  carry- 
ing on  this  war  ;  and  by  his  appointment  Geoffrey  earl  of 
Essex  and  chief  justice  wrote  to  the  barons  of  England,  to 
engage  them  voluntarily  to  give  a  fortieth  part  of  their  yearly 
rents  for  the  same  purpose.  But  in  that  epistle  he  takes  care 
to  let  them  know,  that  that  imposition  was  neither  by  right, 
nor  custom,  nor  compulsion  of  the  papal  authority,  either 
granted  or  demanded2  ;  a  clause  which  shows  that  the  late 
imposition  on  the  clergy  was  not  forgotten,  and  that  the 
nation  had  not  yet  given  up  the  jealousy  which  that  usurpa- 
tion had  occasioned. 

6  [Hoved.  ibid.  45.]       ■  [Ibid.  an.  1201,  fol.  466.]       2  [ibid.  fol.  471,  25.] 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

AB    ANNO    I202    AD    ANNUM    I209. 

i.  Some  reflections  on  the  conduct  and  misfortune  of  the  king.  Pope 
Innocent's  designs  upon  the  eastern  empire. 

2.  The  holy  warriors  attack  Constantinople.  The  pretended  and  true 
grounds  of  that  war. 

3.  That  expedition  designed  to  serve  the  court  of  Rome  :  the  effects 
thereof. 

4.  Hubert  archbishop  of  Canterbury  dies.  The  monks  choose  Reginald 
privately ;  oblige  him  to  an  oath  of  secrecy ;  proceed  to  a  new  election  ; 
choose  John  bishop  of  Norwich. 

5.  A  character  of  Hubert  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  loss  the  king 
sustains  in  the  death  of  that  prelate. 

6.  The  case  of  the  double  election  heard  at  Rome.  Pope  Innocent  de- 
termines against  the  bishops  of  the  province  :  the  reason  thereof.  The 
ancient  usage  of  the  church  in  the  election  of  bishops. 

7.  Pope  Innocent  vacates  both  elections  ;  forces  the  monks  to  proceed 
to  a  new  election.     Stephen  Langton  chosen  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

8.  The  king  resents  that  proceeding;  turns  out  the  monks  of  Can- 
terbury. 

9.  The  king  writes  to  pope  Innocent;  threatens  to  cut  off  all  communi- 
cation with  Rome  :  the  effects  thereof. 

10.  Pope  Innocent  defends  his  proceeding.  The  grounds  of  that  defence. 
The  present  state  of  the  papacy. 

1 1 .  The  court  of  Rome  changes  the  government  of  the  church ;  pretends 
to  have  a  right  to  confirm  the  election  of  emperors. 

12.  The  use  the  court  of  Rome  makes  of  the  holy  war. 
T3.  The  ill  state  of  the  English  monarchy. 

14.  Pope  Innocent  puts  the  kingdom  of  England  under  an  interdict. 

15.  The  king  provides  for  his  security. 

1.  XHE  king's  late  compliances  with  the  court  of  Rome  John- 
were  chiefly  owing  to  the  ill  posture  of  his  affairs  abroad, 
where  he  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  war :  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  same  reason  put  him  upon  that  attempt  which 
does  still,  and  will  for  ever,  remain  the  reproach  of  his  reign ; 
I  mean  his  taking  away  the  life  of  his  nephew  Arthur  earl  of 
Bretagne.  For,  though  the  circumstances  of  that  fact  are 
yet  a  secret,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  that  young  prince 
was  decoyed  into  his  hands  and  never  heard  of  more T  ;  and, 

1  [The  story  of  Arthur  is  at  the  cerning  it.     Yet  the  truth  is  that  he 

best   so    disgraceful   to   John,  that  was   not   decoyed  into  his  uncle's 

perhaps  it  is  not  worth  while  to  cor-  hands,   but    fairly    taken    prisoner 

rect  any  erroneous  statement  con-  while  laying  siege  to  the  fortress  of 

lis 


1202. 
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John,     notwithstanding  all  that  could  be  said  to  the  contrary,  the 

1202.  guilt  of  his  death  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  king.  And 
the  issue  of  that  attempt  was  such  as  usually  attends  the 
wisdom  of  wicked  men  :  the  king  had  not  only  the  infamy 
and  reproach  of  the  prince's  death  laid  to  his  charge,  but,  in- 
stead of  clearing  and  giving  his  affairs  a  better  face,  that  un- 
natural wickedness  drew  greater  difficulties  upon  him ;  and, 
which  is  more,  it  sunk  him  so  low  in  the  opinion  of  the  world 
and  the  affections  of  his  people  that  he  was  never  in  a  condi- 
tion to  extricate  himself,  and  in  all  probability  did  a  great 
deal  towards  that  fatal  calamity  which  at  last  overwhelmed 
him. 

1203.  But,  if  it  was  not  the  hand  of  God  which  from  this  time 
pursued  this  prince,  yet  his  conduct  was  such  as  might  rea- 
sonably lead  one  into  a  mistake  of  that  kind  :  for  not  long 
after  this,  and  whilst  he  was  embarrassed  in  a  war  with  Philip 
king  of  France  and  all  his  affairs  went  wrong,  he  abandoned 
himself  to  sloth  and  pleasure  and  the  charms  of  a  wife,  and 
with  an  amazing  stupidity  and  unconcernedness  saw  the 
French  king  overrunning  his  dominions,  seizing  his  castles, 
and  laying  his  towns  in  ashes,  whilst  neither  his  duty  nor  his 
interest,  the  advice  or  reproaches  of  his  friends,  were  able 
to  awaken  him,  till  his  misfortunes  were  too  big  for  a  cure. 

Whilst  the  king  was  thus  losing  his  dominions  in  France 
and  the  hearts  of  his  people  in  England,  and  his  own  ill  con- 
duct was  preparing  the  way  to  render  him  an  easy  sacrifice  to 
the  ambition  and  designs  of  the  court  of  Rome,  pope  Innocent 
was  employing  the  forces  and  treasure  which  he  had  lately 
gathered  up  in  the  west  to  serve  the  purposes  which  that 
court  had  long  in  their  view  in  the  east ;  for  Baldwin  earl  of 
Flanders,  being  now  at  the  head  of  the  army  raised  (as  was 
pretended)  for  the  expedition  to  Palestine,  did  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  pope  Innocent  turn  his  arms  against  the  emperor  of 
the  east.  This  expedition  was  covered  under  the  pretence  of 
restoring  Isaacius  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  who  had 
been  unjustly  dispossessed  and  made  a  prisoner  by  Alexius 
Comnenus  - ;    but  the  issue  thereof  makes  it  very  evident, 

Mirebeau     in    Poitou,    where    his  to  Isaac  Angelus,  whom  he  threw 

grandmother    queen    Eleanor    was  into  prison  and  deprived  of  sight  in 

then  lodged.]  !I95-] 
2  [Alexius  Comnenus  was  brother 
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that  subduing  the  Greek  to  the  Roman  church,  and  putting     John, 
the  eastern  empire  into  such  hands  as  might  best  serve  the     12°3- 
interest  of  the  court  of  Rome,  was  the  true  reason  of  that 
war. 

2.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  promise  made  by  Alexius 
Angelus  son  of  the  imprisoned  emperor,  that  he  would  sub- 
mit to  the  church  of  Rome  and  do  what  in  him  lay  to  induce 
the  eastern  church  to  the  like  submission,  was  the  reason 
which  moved  the  holy  warriors  to  turn  their  arms  against  the 
Greeks1.  And,  as  Alexius  gives  this  account  of  this  affair,  so 
the  constitution  made  by  his  successor  Baldwin,  giving  the 
reason  which  moved  the  Latins  to  attempt  to  take  the  city  of 
Constantinople  from  the  Greeks,  saith  it  was  to  advance  the 
honour  of  the  Roman  church2;  and  the  same  constitution, 
relating  the  grounds  which  induced  the  army  to  depose  the 
emperor  Alexius  3  and  to  set  up  Baldwin,  saith  it  was  because 
his  disobedience  and  hatred  to  the  western  church  were  such 
that  he  chose  rather  to  see  Greece  ruined  than  to  see  the 
eastern  submit  to  the  western  church4. 

As  pope  Innocent  acted  upon  these  views,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent the  issue  of  this  expedition  was  answerable  :  for,  what- 
ever had  been  pretended  of  the  restitution  of  Alexius  Angelus 5 
this  year,  the  year  following  Baldwin  earl  of  Flanders  and 
general  of  the  crusade  was  chosen  emperor  of  Constantinople,  1204. 
and  pope  Innocent  confirmed  the  choice,  and  the  Greek 
church  was  subjugated  to  the  Latin  6 ;  and,  the  better  to 
model  it  to  the  form  thereof,  Thomas  a  Venetian  was  chosen 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  the  choice  confirmed  by  pope 
Innocent 7.     And  God  was  so  far  entitled  to  this  unchristian 

1  [Alexii  Epist.  int.  Innoc.  Ill  feated  and  driven  from  Constanti- 
Epist.   MSS.    VI,   210,    cited    in]     nople  by  the  crusaders.] 

Bzovii    Continuat.    Baron.   Annal.  4  Ibid.  §  7. 

an.    1203,  i;    [Raynald.   an.    1203,  5  [It  would  be    more   correct  to 

xviii.]  speak   of  the   restoration  of  Isaac 

2  Goldast.  Constitutt.  Imperial.  Angelus.  Young  Alexius  was  hut 
III,  369,  §  8.  twelve  years  of  age  when  his  father 

3  [Alexius  son  of  Isaac  Angelus,  was  deposed  and  imprisoned  in 
who  was  crowned  with  his  father  on  1295,  and  was  now  crowned  with 
his  restoration,  was  strangled  in  him  for  the  first  time.  See  Gibbon, 
prison    February   8,    1204,   by   the  ch.  lx.] 

usurper  Alexius  Ducas,  better  known  6  Bzov.  ibid.  an.  1204,  iv.     [Ray- 
by  the  name  Murzuphlus,  which  he  nald.  an.  1204,  xx-xxii.] 
got  from  his  large  shaggy  eyebrows.  7  Bzov.  ibid.  vi.     [Raynald.  an. 
It  was   Murzuphlus   who  was  de-  1205,  xv.] 
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John,  usurpation,  that  the  style  of  the  new  emperor  was,  Baldwin 
1204.  emperor  of  the  Romans  chosen  of  God8.  The  better  to  en- 
able him  to  defend  what  he  had  thus  unjustly  gotten,  pope 
Innocent  took  the  usurper  into  the  special  protection  of  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  he  owned  the  just- 
ice of  his  proceeding,  and  made  the  cause  of  that  prince  the 
cause  of  the  church  of  Rome.  And  in  his  epistle  wrote  upon 
that  occasion  to  the  army  of  the  crusade  he  required  them  to 
assist  Baldwin9;  and,  to  show  how  much  the  interest  of  the 
papal  grandeur  lay  at  his  heart,  in  the  same  epistle  he  requires 
that  the  Greeks  should  be  reduced  to  obedience  to  the  holy 
chair,  and  the  rites10  of  the  Latin  church  set  up  in  the  city  of 
Constantinople11. 

3.  This  was  not  the  effect  of  transport  and  sudden  heats : 
for,  when  Baldwin  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  army  baffled, 
and  the  holy  warriors  so  discouraged  by  their  ill  success  that 
they  had  some  thoughts  of  returning  home,  pope  Innocent 
laid  his  commands  upon  them  to  stay  at  Constantinople,  to 
revenge  the  perfidiousness  of  the  Greeks  and  to  reduce  them 
to  the  obedience  of  the  holy  Roman  church ] .  And,  as  the 
interest  of  the  court  of  Rome  appears  to  be  the  true  ground 
upon  which  pope  Innocent  moved  in  this  expedition,  so  the 
account  that  Baronius  gives  thereof  plainly  shows  that  the 
new  empire  of  the  Latins,  as  well  as  the  church,  was  settled 
upon  the  same  bottom,  and  that  in  modelling  as  well  the  one 
as  the  other  a  particular  regard  was  had  to  the  ecclesiastic 
monarchy  in  the  west. 

I  have  not  led  the  reader  to  the  east,  only  to  fill  up  a  void 
place  in  our  story :  for  the  view  of  this  affair  does  at  once 
account  for  the  zeal  of  the  court  of  Rome  in  pressing  forward 

8  Bzov.  ibid.  iii.  companied   the  crusaders.     Innoc. 

9  Bzov.  ibid.  iv.  [It  was  in  III  Epist.  MSS.  VII,  154,  164. 
his  letter  to  Baldwin  himself  that  he     Raynald.  ibid,  xxii.] 

required  this.      Innoc.    Ill   Epist.  1  "  Innocentius  universo  clero  et 

MSS.  VII,  153.  Raynald.  an.  1204,  populo  Christiano  in  exercitu  cruce- 

xx. 1  signatorum  apud  Constantinopolim 

10  ["rights",  ed.  1.  The  original  ad  hoc  usque  tempus  haerenti  prae- 
is  "  ritus  Latinos".]  cepit,  ne  pedem  inde  moverent ;  turn 

II  Bzov.  ibid.  [These  precepts  ut  reliquis  sociis  opem  contra  perfi- 
were  not  given  by  pope  Innocent  in  dos  ferrent,  turn  ut  Grsecos  ad  obe- 
the  same  epistle,  but  in  two  others  dientiam  sanctae  sedis  Romanae  ec- 
which  he  addressed  to  the  bishops,  clesiae  adducerent."  Bzov.  ibid.  an. 
abbots,  and  other  clergy,  who  ac-  1 205,  iii. 
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the  holy  war ;  it  shows  us  how  and  where  the  eastern  church  John- 
and  empire  received  the  first  fatal  stroke.  For,  though  the  '  2°4' 
government  of  the  Latins  did  not  last  above  fifty  years  before 
the  empire  was  again  recovered  by  the  Greeks  '2,  yet  the  long 
war  and  the  little  sovereignties  set  up  therein  by  assistance  of 
the  Latins  so  weakened  that  empire,  that  it  never  recovered 
its  strength  or  glory,  but  continued  languishing  till  it  was 
finally  swallowed  up  by  the  Turks  ;  and  the  eastern  church 
followed  the  fate  of  the  empire.  These  were  the  effects  which 
the  ambition  and  designs  of  the  court  of  Rome  produced  in 
the  east,  and  these  the  reflections  which  the  expedition  to 
Constantinople  very  naturally  lead  one  to.  And  (God  knows) 
our  prospect  is  little  less  melancholy  if  we  turn  to  the  west ; 
for  here  we  behold  the  western  nations  turning  their  arms 
against  themselves,  and  spending  their  blood  and  treasure  to 
advance  the  grandeur  of  that  court  which  too  soon  over- 
whelmed and  enslaved  them.  But  that  which  has  chiefly  led 
me  into  this  digression  is,  because  this  view,  by  showing  us 
pope  Innocent  making  Baldwin  emperor  of  the  east,  as  he 
had  by  his  intrigues  but  a  few  years  before  made  Otho  empe- 
ror of  the  west3,  makes  it  more  easy  to  account  for  the  mis- 
chiefs which  the  ambition  and  wickedness  of  that  prelate  not 
long  after  brought  home  to  our  own  doors  in  the  attempt 
which  he  made  to  depose  king  John  and  to  give  away  his 
crown. 

4.  Whilst  these  things  were  doing  abroad,  Hubert  arch-  1205. 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  having  languished  some  time  before,  died 
in  the  latter  end  of  June  this  year ] ;  and  his  death  opened 
the  way  to  such  a  scene  of  papal  tyranny  and  usurpation  as 
ought  to  perpetuate  the  jealousy,  the  indignation,  and  the  re- 
sentment of  the  whole  English  nation,  and  must  carry  down 
astonishment  as  far  as  history  and  time  can  bear  it. 

For,  that  prelate  being  dead,  before  he  was  buried  the  monks 
of  Trinity  in  Canterbury  held  their  chapter  privately  in  the 

2  [Baldwin  was  elected  emperor  death  of  his  rival  Philip  of  Suabia  in 

in  1204:  Constantinople  was  reco-  1208,  [perhaps  not  before  his  own 

vered   by   the  Greeks  under   their  coronation  in  1209.] 

emperor    Michael    Pala?ologus     in  l  [Almost  every  authority  places 

1261.]  the  death  of  archbishop  Hubert  on 

8  [Otho  cannot  strictly  be  said  to  July    13,  1205.     See    Wharton   in 

have  been  made  emperor  before  the  Angl.  Sacr.  I,  114.] 
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John,  night,  and  chose  Reginald  the  subprior  archbishop  of  Canter- 
1205.  bury  in  the  room  of  Hubert  deceased;  but,  foreseeing  that 
the  king  would  resent  so  impudent  an  attempt  against  the 
rights  of  his  crown,  they  obliged  the  subprior  by  an  oath  of 
secrecy  not  to  publish  the  election  till  he  had  leave  so  to  do 
from  the  convent.  But  all  their  confidence  was  in  that  court 
whose  work  they  were  doing :  therefore,  before  this  matter 
could  take  air,  the  subprior  and  some  monks  with  him  were 
immediately  despatched  away  for  Rome  to  get  the  election 
confirmed  and  the  new  archbishop  consecrated ;  in  order 
whereunto  the  subprior  and  his  attendants  took  shipping, 
and  sailed  over  to  Flanders.  Being  now,  as  he  thought,  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  king's  resentment,  the  subprior,  who  had 
first  forgot  his  duty  to  the  king,  forgot  also  his  oath  of  secrecy 
to  the  monks,  and,  as  he  proceeded  in  his  journey  to  Rome, 
every  where  published  his  election2.  By  that  means  this  af- 
fair became  public  :  therefore  the  monks  who  stayed  at  home, 
fearing  the  ill  consequence  of  their  undutifulness  in  proceed- 
ing to  an  election  without  so  much  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
king,  resented  the  sub  prior's  breach  of  promise;  and,  fore- 
seeing what  was  like  to  fall  upon  them,  they  sent  some  of 
their  body  to  the  king  to  desire  his  leave  to  proceed  to  an 
election  of  a  new  archbishop  ;  and,  the  better  to  screen  them- 
selves from  his  displeasure,  they,  upon  intimations  from  the 
king,  chose  John  Gray  bishop  of  Norwich  for  their  arch- 
bishop3. 

The  king,  who  had  recommended  that  prelate  to  their 
choice,  was  pleased  with  it,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
temporalties  belonging  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  at  his 
own  charge  sent  some  of  the  monks  to  Rome  to  have  this 
election  confirmed.  But  the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury, thinking  themselves  ill  used  in  not  being  called  to 
assist  at,  nor  assent  to,  the  aforesaid  election  according  to  the 
usage  and  law  of  England,  sent  their  proctors  also  to  Rome 
to  complain  of  the  monks,  and  to  assert  their  right  to  assist 
at  the  election  of  their  metropolitan4.    These  welcome  guests 

2  M.  Paris,  an.  1205,  p.  212.  which  was  made  on  December  11. 

3  Ibid.  p.  213.  [See  before,  II,  Rot.  Litt.  Pat.  p.  56  b,  ed.  Hardy.] 
xix,  12,  note  7.  The  king  himself  4  M.Paris,  ibid.  an.  1206,  p.  214. 
went  to  Canterbury  for  this  election,  [Rot.  Litt.  Pat.  p.  57  a.] 
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being  arrived  at  Rome  were  according  to  the  wonted  goodness     John. 
of  that  court  received  kindly ;    where  we  must  leave  them     1 206. 
plying  the  interest  of  their  friends  and  money  in  favour  of 
their  several  pretensions,  and  return  to  England. 

5.  Though  the  court  of  Rome  ever  played  a  sure  game,  and 
was  still  a  gainer  which  side  soever  lost,  and  by  the  conduct 
and  address  of  pope  Innocent  had  at  this  time  infinite  wealth 
poured  in  upon  them  and  brought  to  their  doors  by  the  folly 
or  the  strifes  and  contentions  of  others,  yet  they  could  not 
easily  give  up  the  art  of  enriching  their  favourites  by  sending 
them  abroad  as  legates.  This  was  our  case  at  this  time  :  for 
John  Ferentinus  with  the  title  of  legate  made  his  progress 
through  England  ;  and,  as  his  great  business  was  to  enrich 
himself,  he  was  just  to  the  errand  upon  which  he  came ;  and, 
having  done  that  which  M.  Paris  seems  to  think  was  his  chief 
business,  as  that  writer  says,  he  packed  up  his  bags  with  great 
care  and  retired  from  England.  The  same  writer  saith  that 
he  held  a  council  at  Reading l  ;  but  we  have  no  remains  of 
what  passed  in  that  assembly. 

As  for  the  affairs  of  the  king,  they  had  a  very  different 
turn  from  what  he  expected  on  the  death  of  archbishop  Hu- 
bert. Besides  the  advantages  that  prelate  owed  to  his  cha- 
racter and  station,  he  had  been  chancellor  under  king  Richard, 
and  his  chief  minister  of  state2,  and  in  the  same  capacity  had 
served  the  present  king ;  and  as  the  great  experience  of  that 
minister  gave  a  veneration  and  authority  to  his  counsels,  so 
they  had  usually  their  weight,  and  went  a  great  way  in  pre- 
venting the  inconveniences  to  which  the  levity  and  unsteadi- 
ness of  the  king  might  otherwise  have  exposed  him.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  many  advantages  which  he  received  from 
the  wisdom  and  good  conduct  of  this  prelate,  yet  the  king 
was  uneasy  under  advices  which  sometimes  lay  cross  to  his 
temper  :  therefore  he  is  said  to  have  rejoiced  at  the  death  of 
the  archbishop,  as  thinking  himself  thereby  delivered  from  a 
state  of  pupilage  and  minority3. 

1  M.  Paris,  ibid.  3  [According  to   Wend  over,  the 

2  [The  archbishop  had  been  chief  king  rejoiced  at  the  archbishop's 
justiciary  and  guardian  of  the  realm  death,  because  he  was  suspected  of 
for  several  years  under  king  Ri-  being  too  favourably  disposed  to- 
chard,  but  he  never  was  chancellor  wards  the  king  of  the  French.  An. 
till  the  coronation  of  king  John.]  1205,  vol.  Ill,  p.  183  ed.  Coxe.] 
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John.         But  time  will  show  that  prince  made  a  wrong  judgment. 

1 206.  pori  as  the  death  of  that  prelate,  by  taking  off  the  restraints 
which  his  advice  and  authority  put  upon  the  king,  left  him  at 
liberty  to  pursue  such  counsels  as  were  most  agreeable  to  his 
own  rash  and  unsteady  temper,  the  effect  was  such  as  might 
be  expected :  for  his  conduct  too  soon  lost  him  the  affections 
of  his  people  ;  so  that,  when  he  stood  most  in  need  of  them, 
those  who  did  not  go  over  to  his  enemies  withheld  the  assist- 
ance which  they  should  have  given  him.  And,  being  thus 
abandoned  and  forsaken  by  his  subjects,  his  authority  pre- 
sently languished,  was  rendered  feeble  and  impotent,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  his  case  became  an  example,  and  has  let  pos- 
terity see  what  a  little  thing  a  prince  is  who  has  once  lost  the 
hearts  of  his  people.  Nor  was  this  the  only  way  that  the 
death  of  that  prelate  occasioned  the  misfortunes  of  the  king ; 
for,  if  we  return  to  the  controversy  now  depending  at  Rome 
about  the  election  of  a  successor,  we  shall  find  the  king  had 
upon  another  account  great  reason  to  lament  the  death  of 
archbishop  Hubert. 

6.  The  ambition  and  designs  of  the  court  of  Rome  made  it 
so  necessary  to  that  court  to  encourage  strife  and  contention, 
that  the  abbot  Urspergensis,  who  lived  at  this  time,  has  un- 
happily observed  that  there  was  scarce  a  bishopric,  dignity,  or 
parish  church  that  was  not  become  litigious,  and  the  contro- 
versy was  carried  to  the  court  of  Rome1.  And  in  truth  one 
who  looks  no  further  than  the  epistles  of  pope  Innocent  will 
see  that  busy  prelate  had  his  hands  in  all  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
and  was  still  at  one  end  of  every  controversy.  This,  as  has 
been  said  before,  was  the  case  of  that  unhappy  contest  about 
the  election  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  That  dispute  had  been 
carried  to  Rome  the  year  before,  where  the  claim  of  the 
bishops  of  the  province  was  first  heard  :  their  proctors  as- 
serted their  right  to  assist  at  the  election  of  their  metropoli- 
tans, and  pleaded  custom  and  the  law  of  England'2.  To  say 
nothing  of  their  interest  before  the  Conquest,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  but  their  right  was  as  ancient  in  England  as  that 
of  capitular  elections  ;  besides,  a  great  deal  more  might  have 
been  said  on  this  article  from  the  usage  and  canons  of  the  an- 

1  Ursperg.  Chron.  [cited  before,         2  M.  Paris,  an.  1205,  p.  214. 
II,  xviii,  12.] 
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cient  churches.  But  the  interest  of  the  king  of  England,  or  John. 
rather  his  present  claim,  lying  cross  to  that  of  the  bishops  of  1 206. 
the  province,  the  court  of  Rome  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
them ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  was  so  easy  to  break  in  upon 
a  chapter,  that  that  court  had  an  important  interest  laid  open 
and  in  view,  and  plainly  saw  how  to  find  their  account  on 
the  other  side :  therefore  pope  Innocent  in  a  definitive  sen- 
tence determined  that  the  bishops  of  the  province  had  no 
right  to  a  share  in  the  electing  of  their  metropolitans,  and 
that  the  right  of  election  was  solely  in  the  chapter  of  Canter- 
bury3. 

About  two  years  after  this  sentence  in  favour  of  the  monks 
of  Canterbury,  pope  Innocent  asserted  the  right  of  the 
secular  canons  in  the  judgment  which  he  gave  upon  the 
election  of  Hugh  Wells  bishop  of  Lincoln  by  the  canons  of 
that  church4.  From  these  sentences,  and  the  decrees  and 
canons  of  the  court  of  Rome  upon  this  subject,  the  electing 
of  their  bishops  came  in  time  to  be  esteemed  the  sole  right  of 
capitular  bodies,  and  these  elections  to  be  called  canonical. 
And,  as  this  prelate  thus  lodged  this  great  trust  in  capitular 
bodies,  so  in  the  council  which  he  held  in  the  Lateran  about 
nine  years  after  he  gave  rules  for  the  management  thereof ; 
and  the  modes  of  election  by  scrutiny,  inspiration,  or  com- 
promise, prescribed  by  the  twenty-fourth  canon  of  that 
council,  were  received  into  the  canon  law,  and  became  the 
guide  to  these  bodies5.  And,  to  give  the  better  grace  to 
these  changes,  antiquity  was  pleaded  for  them,  and  princes 
charged  with  usurping  the  ancient  rights  of  the  clergy. 

Yet,  after  all,  this  pretence  has  so  little  foundation  that,  if 
those  men  who  pretended  to  put  this  trust  into  the  hands  of 
capitular  bodies  had  not  made  history  as  well  as  canons,  and 
forced  antiquity  to  speak  every  thing  that  served  their  own 
purposes,  the  antiquity  of  this  usage  could  never  have  been 
pretended.  For,  though  the  settling  of  bodies  of  presbyters 
where  episcopal  sees  were  founded  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
ancient  and  general  usage  of  the  Christian  church,  and  these 
foundations  pass  sometimes  under  the  names  of  monasteries, 

3  Ibid.  can.    xxiv,    Mansi     XXII,     ion  : 

4  [See  below,  xxi,  10.]  Decretal.  Gregor.  I,  vi,  42.] 
8  [Concil.  Lateran.  IV,  an.  1215, 
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John,  yet,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  is  no  instance  till  the  sixth  or 
1206.  seventh  century  of  any  such  bodies  which  were  properly 
monastics  :  for  in  all  the  first  ages  monks  were  ever  reputed 
a  part  of  the  laity  ;  whereas  those  collegiate  bodies  of  which 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  the  head  were  originally  designed 
as  assessors  or  assistants  and  counsel  to  their  bishops  in 
preaching  of  the  gospel  and  in  exercising  the  discipline  of  the 
church. 

These  bodies  of  presbyters  usually  supplied  the  chair  of 
their  bishops,  and  upon  every  avoidance  the  see  was  so 
generally  filled  up  from  thence,  that  this  seems  to  have 
occasioned  what  St.  Jerome  has  said  about  the  order  of 
bishops 6.  And  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  had  a  share  in 
the  choice  of  their  several  diocesans :  yet  they  were  so  far 
from  engrossing  the  right  of  elections,  that  nothing  is  more 
evident  than  that  the  neighbouring  bishops  and  the  people, 
as  well  as  the  clergy,  assisted  at  every  election  of  a  bishop, 
and  that  this  was  the  case  as  well  before  as  after  the  empire 
became  Christian.  Thus  Athanasius  archbishop  of  Alex- 
andria, St.  Hilary,  and  St.  Ambrose  were  chosen,  as  well  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  neighbouring  bishops  and  people  as  those 
of  the  clergy,  after  the  conversion  of  the  empire,  as  Cyprian 
appears  to  have  been  before.  And  this  usage  was  so  general 
and  so  well  known,  that,  when  elections  of  bishops  came  to 
be  considered  by  the  law  of  the  empire,  the  constitution  of 
Justinian,  by  which  this  affair  was  settled,  required  that  upon 
the  avoidance  of  a  bishopric  the  clergy  and  the  chief  of  the 
city  should  meet  together,  and,  having  first  taken  an  oath 
that  they  would  not  choose  for  friendship  or  reward,  they 
should  then  make  choice  of  three  persons,  out  of  which  one 
was  to  be  chosen  by  those  bishops  to  whom  the  consecration 
of  the  bishop  elect  did  belong ;  and,  when  it  happened  that 
the  clergy  and  magistrates  neglected  their  duty,  or  did  not 
come  to  an  agreement  in  six  months,  the  same  law  required 
that  the  bishops  to   whom   the   consecration   did   of  right 

6  [The  reference  probably  is  to  at  Alexandria  "  presbyteri   semper 

St.  Jerome's  letter  to  Evangelus,  in  unum  ex  se  electum,  in  excelsiori 

which  he  cites  St.  Paul  in  Acts  XX,  gradu  collocatum,  episcopum  nomi- 

28,  Philipp.  I,  i,  and  Tit.  I,  5-7,  to  nabant".     S.    Hieron.    Epist.    146 

prove    "eundem    esse     episcopum  (al.  85),  Opera  I,  1074,  ed.  Vallars.] 
atque  presbyterum",  and  says  that 
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belong  should  supply  their  neglect,  and  both  choose  and  John, 
consecrate  the  new  bishop  7.  And,  as  this  law  was  designed  1206. 
to  settle  and  confirm  the  more  ancient  usage  of  the  Christian 
church,  so,  if  it  be  compared  with  the  canons  of  the  council 
of  Nice,  which  had  before  determined  that  new  bishops  should 
be  chosen  by  the  bishops  of  the  province  with  consent  of  the 
people 8,  we  have  a  just  view  of  the  ancient  usage  of  the  church 
in  this  particular,  and  see  at  once  what  share  the  bishops,  the 
clergy,  and  people  had  in  filling  up  of  vacant  bishoprics. 
And,  whilst  the  spirit  of  the  first  ages  continued,  this  usage 
answered  the  great  purposes  of  peace  and  holiness ;  but  by 
the  corruption  of  succeeding  times  these  popular  elections 
produced  faction  and  tumults  and  schisms,  and  put  the 
Christian  emperors  under  a  necessity  of  interposing. 

The  fall  of  the  empire  occasioned  greater  alterations  in  this 
particular,  and  more  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  new  pretence ; 
for  in  all  the  kingdoms  erected  by  the  northern  people  the 
choice  of  their  bishops  was  confined  to  princes,  assisted  by 
their  bishops  and  great  councils.  And,  as  I  take  this  to  be 
the  case  of  Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  I  make  no  doubt 
to  say  this  was  the  case  of  England  from  the  foundation  of 
the  English  church  till  after  the  Norman  Conquest9.  But 
on  the  contrary  there  are  so  little  footsteps  of  capitular  elec- 
tions, that  it  does  not  appear  that  those  bodies  had  so  much 


7  Novel.  123,  Authent.  Collat.  IX,  the  Grounds  of  Protestant  Religion 
vi,  1.  [See  Bingham's  Orig.  Eccles.  II,  v,  4. 

IV,  ii,  18.]  Among  the  twenty  genuine  canons 

8  Concil.  Labbe  II,  293,  [Mansi  of  Niceea  it  is  the  fourth  which  speaks 
II,  954.  Inett  here  refers  to  the  of  the  appointment  of  bishops,  and 
fifth  of  the  eighty  Arabic  canons,  no  mention  of  the  people  is  made  in 
said  to  have  been  brought  to  Rome  it.  Beveridge  however  in  his  note 
from  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  pope  upon  that  canon  shows  that  the 
Pius  IV  (1559-1565),  and  first  people  had  some  voice  in  the  ap- 
published  in  1572  by  the  Jesuit  pointment,  that  "jus  electionis  ad 
Alphonso  of  Pisa  in  his  history  of  episcopos  pra?sentes,  testimonium 
the  Nicene  Council.  That  canon  autem,  consensus,  et  electionis  com- 
directs  that  the  election  of  a  bishop  probatio  ad  plebem  pertinuit".  See 
shall  be  made,  "  si  populo  placebit",  also  Dr.  Routh  on  the  sixth  canon 
or  (in  another  version)  ft  cum  con-  of  the  same  council,  Scriptor.  Eccles. 
sensu  populi".  But  these  Arabic  Opusc.  torn.  I,  pp.  405,  406,  ed. 
canons  are  undoubtedly  spurious  :  1840 ;  and  Bingham's  Orig.  Eccles. 
see  Bevereg.  Annotatt.  in  Pandect.  IV,  ii,  1-11.] 

Canonum    pp.    210-212;     Richer.  9  [See  Kemble's  Saxons  in  Eng- 

Hist.  Concil.  I,  ii,  22,  vi,  16,  17;  land  Book  II,  Chap,  viii,  pp.  376- 

Stillingfleet's  Rational  Account  of  383.] 
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John,  as  the  consenting  power  which  the  usage  of  the  first  ages, 
1206.  the  council  of  Nice,  and  the  imperial  law  allowed  to  the 
people  ;  or  indeed  that  they  had  any  manner  of  influence  on 
the  election  of  their  bishops,  more  than  was  owing  to  their 
personal  merits  and  their  interests  and  applications  to  their 
superiors.  In  short,  if  one  turns  over  all  the  ancient  canons 
of  the  church,  the  laws  of  Christian  princes,  and  the  histories 
of  the  first  ten  centuries,  one  has  no  marks  of  that  usage 
which  the  court  of  Rome  was  at  this  time  labouring  to  intro- 
duce ;  but  on  the  contrary  the  decree  of  pope  Innocent  in 
favour  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  who  were  a  body  of  lay- 
men, appears  a  manifest  violence  to  the  sentiments,  to  the 
canons,  and  to  the  practice  of  all  the  ancient  churches,  as 
well  as  to  the  rights  of  the  kings  and  the  bishops  and  to  the 
laws  of  England.  And  to  all  men  who  consider  the  im- 
portance of  those  trusts  to  the  church  and  to  the  nation,  and 
will  allowr  themselves  liberty  to  think  freely,  nothing  can 
appear  more  wild  and  extravagant  than  to  commit  the  dis- 
posal of  bishoprics  to  the  hands  of  men  whose  interest  it  was  to 
lessen  the  whole  order  of  bishops,  and  who  had  been  the 
greatest  instruments  in  enslaving  their  country,  and  (which 
is  more)  were  raised  to  that  trust  to  put  them  in  a  capacity 
to  perpetuate  the  mischief  which  they  had  unhappily  ad- 
vanced. But  to  return :  the  aforesaid  sentence  was  the 
ground-work  to  all  the  mischiefs  which  this  controversy 
afterwards  drew  upon  the  king;  yet,  because  it  served  his 
present  purpose  and  gave  him  grounds  to  hope  that  the  elec- 
tion would  be  determined  in  favour  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich, 
he  sat  down  quiet  under  it,  and  did  not  or  would  not  see  the 
danger  which  attended  it,  till  it  broke  in  upon  him  with  a 
fury  which  was  not  to  be  resisted. 

7.  The  way  being  thus  prepared  by  a  sentence  which  at 
once  shut  out  the  king  and  the  bishops  of  the  province,  pope 
Innocent  advanced  a  step  further,  and  by  a  second  sentence 
vacated  both  the  elections  made  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury, 
as  well  that  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich  as  that  of  their  sub- 
prior  :  nor  did  he  stop  here,  but  he  commanded  the  monks 
who  upon  that  occasion  were  then  at  Rome  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  a  new  election1.  A.nd  because  the  monks  of  Can- 
1  M.  Paris  an.  1207,  p.  222. 
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terbury  (those  fourteen,  I  mean,  who  had  been  sent  to  Rome  John, 
by  the  king)  were  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath  to  choose  1206. 
no  other  person  but  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  the  king  con- 
cluded he  was  safe  under  this  assurance,  and  by  a  letter  under 
his  hand  promised  to  receive  such  person  as  archbishop  whom 
they  should  elect'2.  The  monks  therefore,  pleading  the  oath 
they  were  under,  remained  stiff  for  some  time ;  and,  when 
they  were  forced  to  elect  again,  did  the  second  time  choose 
the  bishop  of  Norwich. 

But  pope  Innocent  was  resolved  to  impose  an  archbishop 
who  was  a  creature  of  his  own,  and  broke  through  all  the 
ties  which  stood  in  his  way ;  for,  having  first  absolved  the 
monks  from  the  obligation  of  their  oath3,  he  commanded  as 
well  those  who  had  elected  the  subprior  as  those  who  had 
elected  the  bishop  of  Norwich  to  meet  and  to  proceed  to  a 
new  election,  and,  partly  by  flattery  and  partly  by  threat- 
ening them  with  excommunication  if  they  disobeyed,  forced 
them  (Elias  de  Brantefeld  only  excepted,  who  remained  steady 
in  his  duty  and  promise  to  the  king)  to  proceed  to  a  third 
election,  and  they  chose  Stephen  Langton  a  priest-cardinal, 
and  an  Englishman  by  birth,  for  their  archbishop 4 ;  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  pope  Innocent  first  pitched  upon  that 
prelate,  and  then  forced  the  monks  to  accept  him. 

As  he  thus  defeated  both  parties  of  the  monks,  and  snatched 
from  their  hands  the  freedom  of  election  for  which  they  had 
so  long  and  so  obstinately  contended,  so  he  took  the  king  in 
his  own  snare,  and  turned  his  promise  against  himself,  and 
throughout  this  controversy  made  use  of  the  aforesaid  letter 
as  the  great  argument  for  his  submission  to  the  affront  which 
that  prelate  had  put  upon  him.  Langton  being  thus  chosen, 
some  time  in  June  this  year  the  pope  himself  consecrated     1207. 


2  [This  story  of  the  oath  by  which  communication  and  the  penalties  of 

the  monks  were  bound  and  of  the  treason.] 

written  promise  of  the  king  seems         3  Chron.  [Walt.de  Hemingburgh, 

to  he  one  of  the  interpolations  made  vulgo]  Hemingford  an.  1205.    [But 

by  Matthew   Paris  in  the   original  the  word  "  absolvit"  here  seems  to 

narrative   of  Wendover,  in   whose  refer  not  to  the  oath  taken  by  the 

own   Flores    Historiarum  it  is  not  monks,  but  to  the  suspension  with 

found.     The  monks  knew  that  the  which  the  pope  is  said  by  the  chro- 

pope  was  urging  them  to  violate  the  nicler  to  have  visited  them  for  their 

law  of  England,  and  they  had  to  stubbornness.] 
make  the  hard  choice  between  ex-         4  M.Paris,  ibid. 
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John,  that  prelate7.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  how  this  transaction 
120;.  would  be  resented  in  England ;  therefore  pope  Innocent,  in 
hopes  to  break  the  storm,  sent  a  present  of  four  jewels  set  in 
rings  of  gold  to  the  king,  and  was  at  some  pains  to  make  a 
trifling  and  tasteless  comment  upon  them,  and  by  this  little 
art  hoped  to  bring  the  king  to  sit  down  quiet  under  the  in- 
solent affront  which  he  had  put  upon  him6. 

8.  But,  though  the  patience  of  the  king  of  England  had 
held  out  as  long  as  there  was  room  for  his  hopes,  yet,  seeing 
his  expectation  not  only  disappointed,  but  a  man  entirely  in 
the  French  interest  put  into  a  trust  of  such  importance  to  the 
church  and  kingdom,  the  presents  of  pope  Innocent  lost  all 
effect  upon  the  king,  and  his  patience  turned  into  rage.  And 
the  monks  of  Canterbury  presently  felt  the  effects  of  it :  for 
this  disappointment  brought  their  past  undutifulness  on  the 
stage  again,  and  the  king  charged  them  with  treason  in 
choosing  their  subprior  without  his  consent  or  knowledge, 
and  concluded  that  their  latter  choice  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich 
was  intended  only  to  amuse  and  to  delude  him,  and  that  they 
were  never  hearty  in  their  choice ;  and  he  was  not  without 
suspicion  that,  if  they  were  not  privy  and  consenting  to  the 
choice  of  Stephen  Langton,  yet  they  did  at  least  secretly  ap- 
prove it1.  And  indeed  that  body  of  men,  who  were  ever 
jealous  beyond  all  measure  when  their  pretended  rights  were 
but  touched  or  put  within  the  shadow  of  danger  by  the  kings 
of  England  or  by  the  bishops  of  the  province,  sat  quiet  and 
(for  aught  appears  to  the  contrary)  never  so  much  as  showed 
any  uneasiness  under  the  attempt  of  pope  Innocent ;  and  this 
their  present  behaviour,  compared  with  their  past  conduct 
and  future  joining  with  the  enemies  to  the  king,  would  per- 

5  [Langton   was    consecrated   at  "  date  8  cal.  Junii"  inWilkins  1, 518, 

Viterbo  on  15  cal.  Julii,  June  17,  is  an  error  for  "  8  cal.  Julii".] 

1207.     Wendover,  M.  Paris.,  Annal.  6  M.  Paris,  an.  1207,  p.  223.  [This 

Waverl.     He  was  elected  at  Rome  isanother  careless  interpolation  made 

in  December  1 206,  as  is  evident  from  by  Matthew  Paris.     The  rings  and 

Innocent's  letter  to  the  convent  of  the  letter  were  sent  to  king  Richard 

Canterbury  datedDecember  2 1, 1 206,  May  29, 1198.     Innoc.  Ill  Epist.  I, 

which  Wilkins  has  printed  in  Concil.  296.     Richard's  letter  in   acknovv- 

Britan.  I,  515-517,  from  a  MS.  in  ledgment  of  the  present  is  in  Registr. 

the  Cotton  collection.   In  Innocent's  Innoc.  Hide  Negot.  Imper.  Epist. 

letter  to  the  suffragan  bishops  of  the  4.] 

province  of  Canterbury,  announcing  '  [M.  Paris,  ibid.] 
to  them  Langton's  consecration,  the 
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suade  one  to  believe  that  the  king  made  a  true  judgment  of  John, 
that  body  of  men,  and  treated  them  no  otherwise  than  as  they  1 207. 
had  deserved. 

But,  whether  they  deserved  it  or  not,  the  king  having  received 
the  news  of  what  had  passed  at  Rome  immediately  sent  down 
to  Canterbury  Fulk  de  Cantilupe  and  Henry  de  Cornhelle, 
two  knights,  with  a  sufficient  force ;  who  entering  into  their 
monastery,  after  some  affronts  and  injuries,  but  without  vio- 
lence to  their  persons,  obliged  all  the  monks,  except  thirteen 
who  by  reason  of  sickness  were  incapable  thereof,  to  abandon 
their  convent  and  to  sail  over  for  Flanders2. 

9.  Though  his  resentment  did  not  so  effectually  reach  the 
court  of  Rome,  yet  he  took  sufficient  care  to  render  them  sen- 
sible thereof:  in  order  whereunto  he  despatched  away  a  messen- 
ger with  a  letter  to  pope  Innocent,  in  which  he  tells  that  pre- 
late, that  his  kingdom  afforded  greater  advantages  to  that  court 
than  all  the  other  kingdoms  on  this  side  the  Alps ;  therefore 
he  extremely  wondered  that  he  should  presume  to  void  the 
election  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  to  put  a  bishop  upon 
him  who  had  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  France  and  was 
a  stranger  both  to  him  and  to  the  chapter ;  and  further  tells 
that  prelate,  that  this  was  an  invasion  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  his  crown,  and  that  he  would  rather  part  with  his  blood 
than  with  his  just  rights,  and  was  resolved  to  maintain  the 
right  of  the  chapter1  in  the  election  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich, 
and  that,  if  he  could  not  have  right  at  Rome,  he  would  suffer 
none  of  his  subjects  to  go  thither,  prevent  all  future  appeals, 
and  have  justice  done  at  home2. 

But  all  this  made  no  impressions  on  the  court  of  Rome, 
which  had  by  this  time  raised  itself  above  the  indignation 
of  this  unfortunate  prince :  therefore  pope  Innocent,  instead 
of  relenting  or  asking  pardon,  did  in  kind  return  the  menaces 
of  the  king,  and  let  him  know  that  the  friendship  of  the  papacy 
was  no  less  necessary  to  him  than  his  friendship  was  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  that,  if  he  did  not  humbly  submit,  he 

2  [Ibid.  p.  224.  This  was  in  July  crown.] 
1207.     Rot.  Litt.  Pat.  p.  74  a,  ed.         2  M.  Paris,  ibid.     [The   date   of 

Hardy.]  this  letter  is  not  given,  but  it  was 

1  [The  letter  says  nothing  of  the  between     Langton's    election     and 

right    of    the    chapter ;    it    insists  consecration.  The  letter  cited  in  the 

throughout   on    the    right    of  the  next  note  was  written  in  reply  to  it.] 

INETT,VOL.  II.  K  k 
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John,  would  plunge  himself  into  difficulties  out  of  which  it  would 
1207.  not  be  easy  to  extricate  himself;  that  it  was  in  vain  to  resist 
one  who  was  vicar  to,  and  who  supported  the  authority  of, 
him  at  whose  name  every  knee  must  bow  ;  and,  more  plainly, 
that  it  was  not  safe  to  resist  God  and  his  church  in  a  cause  for 
which  archbishop  Becket  had  died,  and  which  his  own  father 
and  brother  had  yielded  up  into  the  hands  of  his  legates*3. 

10.  In  many  of  his  epistles  wrote  upon  the  occasion  of  this 
controversy  the  style  of  that  prelate  is  still  the  same.  In  his 
epistle  to  Stephen  Langton  he  tells  him  he  suffered  for  the 
liberty  of  the  church,  and  that  God  would  deliver  his  church 
from  the  bondage  of  the  second  Pharaoh ] :  and  in  a  letter  of 
advice  to  the  king  that  prelate  tells  him  that  it  was  not  the 
affair  of  the  chapter  of  Canterbury  only,  but  the  church  of 
England,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  present  debate2 :  and 
in  his  two  hundred  thirty  ninth  epistle,  written  to  the  afore- 
said prelate,  he  more  fully  explains  himself,  and  saith  that 
the  spirit  of  king  Henry  his  father  had  descended  upon 
king  John  his  son,  and  that  the  subject  of  dispute  was  still 
the  same,  and  that  it  was  the  ecclesiastic  liberty  he  was  con- 
tending for3 :  and  this  is  the  common  language  of  that  prelate 
in  the  many  epistles  he  wrote  upon  this  occasion. 

As  these  epistles  give  us  a  just  view  of  this  controversy,  so 
they  fully  explain  the  reason  upon  which  the  court  of  Rome 
had  acted  in  the  controversies  relating  to  the  investitures  and 
election  of  bishops  j  and  the  use  that  pope  Innocent  made 
thereof,  in  forcing  an  archbishop  on  the  chapter  of  Canterbury 
as  well  as  on  the  king  and  kingdom,  leaves  it  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  interest  of  the  papacy  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  those 
disputes,  and  makes  it  easy  to  account  for  the  mighty  zeal 
with  which  that  court  despoiled  the  kings  of  England  of  their 
right  to  the  nomination  of  bishops,  and  strove  to  put  that 
trust  into  the  hands  of  capitular  bodies. 

But,  at  the  same  time  that  we  have  this  view  of  the  springs 
and  secret  trains  of  those  disputes  which  gave  so  much  trouble 
to  the  English  church  and  nation,  the  epistles  of  that  prelate 

8    Ibid.     [Innoc.    Ill   Epist.   X,  2  Ibid.  234. 

219.  Concil.  Britan.  Wilkins  I,  517.  3  Ibid.  239.    [These  three  letters 

The  date  of  this  letter  is  May  26,  were  written   early  in  12 13,  while 

1207.]  Langton  and  the  bishops  who  sided 

1  [Innoc.  Ill  Epist.  XV,  233.]  with  him  were  still  in  exile.] 
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do  also  show  to  what  height  the  court  of  Rome  had  by  this  John, 
time  raised  the  new  ecclesiastic  monarchy,  and  offer  to  our  12°7« 
view  the  monarchy  of  England  broken  and  despoiled  and  fitted 
to  become  a  prey  to  that  of  Rome,  and  enable  one  to  account 
for  the  fate  which  rendered  king  John  a  subject  of  pity  and 
astonishment  to  all  succeeding  ages.  But,  because  this  is  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  surprising  scenes  of  the  English 
story,  and  the  honour  of  the  monarchy  and  of  the  whole 
English  nation  is  embarked  in  the  fate  of  that  prince,  and  his 
concessions  have  been  both  a  lasting  subject  of  reproach  to 
his  memory,  and  served  as  a  groundwork  of  the  title  of  the 
court  of  Rome  to  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of  England,  and 
their  pretences  to  the  deposing  of  our  princes,  giving  away 
their  crowns,  and  absolving  the  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
this  affair  seems  to  deserve  a  more  exact  and  particular  in- 
quiry ;  and,  to  make  a  just  judgment  both  of  the  reasons  and 
the  event  thereof,  and  of  the  part  which  the  king  had  therein, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  short  view  of  the  present  state 
of  the  papacy  in  the  hands  of  pope  Innocent  the  Third,  and 
of  the  monarchy  of  England  in  the  possession  of  king  John. 

11.  The  design  of  pope  Gregory  the  Seventh  to  change  the 
primitive  and  apostolic  government  of  the  Christian  church 
from  an  aristocracy  to  a  monarchy,  and  such  a  monarchy  too 
as  pretended  to  a  supreme  authority  over  princes,  is  so  very 
evident,  that  not  only  the  learned  Richer  in  his  History  of 
the  Councils,  but  the  most  learned  writers  of  the  communion 
of  the  church  of  Home  do  so  generally  agree  both  in  the 
change  and  in  the  original  assigned  to  it,  that  it  will  be 
needless  to  repeat  what  is  said  before  on  this  subject1.  Now, 
this  design  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  succession  of  men  who 
for  more  than  an  age  pursued  it  with  indefatigable  zeal,  great 
applications,  and  steady  counsels,  the  ecclesiastic  monarchy 
was  raised  to  such  a  pitch,  that  pope  Innocent,  taking  the 
advantage  of  a  dispute  betwixt  Otho  and  Philip,  who  by  dif- 
ferent factions  were  both  elected  emperors,  determined  that 
the  correction  of  princes  belonged  to  the  bishops  of  Rome'2 ; 


1  [See  before,  II,  ii,  io ;   v,  15.]  among  the  Decretals  was  not  written 

2  Blond.  Hist.  Decad.  II,  lib.  vi.  concerning  the  contest  of  Otho  and 
[Decretal.  Gregor.  II,  i,  13.  The  Philip  of  Suabia  for  the  empire,  but 
letter  of  pope  Innocent  thus  received  in  consequence  of  the  quarrels  be- 

K  k  2 
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John,  that  it  was  their  right  to  judge  of  the  elections  of  emperors  and 
1207.  either  to  prove  or  reject  as  they  saw  cause3  ;  and  this  deter- 
mination was  inserted  into  the  Decretals  as  a  standing  law  and 
maxim  of  the  court  of  Eome.  And  in  the  council  of  Avignon 
in  the  year  1209  it  was  decreed  by  the  legates  of  that  court, 
that  bishops  might  by  the  censures  of  the  church  compel  the 
lords,  nobility,  and  people,  and  governors  of  provinces,  to 
promise  upon  oath  to  extirpate  heresy  out  of  their  country, 
and  in  case  of  neglect  to  interdict  their  dominions  and 
countries  4. 

12.  The  conduct  of  that  court  was  suitable  to  the  maxims 
thereof:  for,  not  contented  to  command  the  wealth  and  usurp 
on  the  authority  of  the  western  churches  by  drawing  the 
clergy  and  religious  to  a  dependence  upon  them,  and  thereby 
secure  to  themselves  a  considerable  interest  in  the  several 
dominions  of  the  western  princes,  they  carried  their  pretensions 
still  higher,  and  under  the  umbrage  of  the  holy  war  found  out 
ways  to  break  in  upon  the  authority  of  states  and  kingdoms, 
to  lay  impositions  on  their  subjects,  and  without  the  leave  of 
their  princes  to  raise  men  and  head  armies  in  their  dominions, 
and  in  some  measure  to  make  themselves  masters  of  their 
wealth,  their  arms,  and  people.  And  it  was  an  easy  step  from 
hence  to  advance  to  the  command  of  their  crowns ;  for  he 
who  has  the  wealth  and  subjects  in  his  power  has  the  prince 
and  the  crown  at  his  disposal.  And  so  artfully  did  they 
manage  that  war,  that  those  expeditions,  which  were  at  the 
first  the  scourge  of  infidels,  became  at  last  the  terror  of  Europe, 
and  were  upon  all  occasions  held  as  rods  over  the  heads  of 
Christian  princes. 

The  emperors  of  Germany  had  very  often  felt  the  dire  ef- 
fects of  that  holy  fury,  and  the  eastern  church  and  empire 
were  at  this  time  bleeding  under  it.  And  yet,  as  if  God  had 
given  up  the  western  princes  to  blindness  and  infatuation,  and 

tween   Philip   Augustus  of  France  Mansi  XXII,  745 ;    and  in  Recueil 

and  king  John,  and  of  the  inroads  desHistoriensde  la  France  (Bouquet) 

made  by  the  French  king  in  1202,  XIX,  458.] 

1203,  and  1204  upon  the  continental  3    Decretal.   Gregor.    I,   vi,   34: 

territories  of  the  English  monarch.  [Innoc.  Ill  Epist.  de  Negot.  Imper. 

It  was  written  in  1204  to  the  arch-  62.] 

bishops  and  bishops  of  France,  and  4  Concil.  Labbe  XI,  42,  [Mansi 

stands  as  Innoc.  Ill  Epist.  VII,  42.  XXII,  785.] 

It  is  printed  in  Concil.  Labbe  XI,  27, 
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intended  to  redouble  his  judgments  upon  them  by  suffering  John, 
them  to  be  parties  to  their  own  ruin,  whilst  these  things  were  1207, 
doing,  they  were  so  fatally  charmed  by  the  artifices  of  the 
court  of  Borne,  that  their  arms  were  engaged  one  against 
another,  and  princes  by  turns  were  tools  to  and  suffered  under 
the  imposture,  and  were  not  allowed  to  see  their  danger  till 
it  was  past  a  remedy.  For,  whilst  they  slept,  the  new  eccle- 
siastic monarchy  grew  up  to  the  most  formidable  power  in 
Europe  :  and,  which  is  still  more,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  pope 
Innocent  the  Third,  a  young,  bold,  and  active  prelate ;  a  man 
of  great  capacity,  great  application  and  address,  and  greater 
ambition ;  and  as  exactly  fitted  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the 
vast  designs  of  the  court  of  Rome,  as  if  God  had  raised  him 
up  for  an  original  of  craft  and  ambition,  and  intended  in  him 
to  let  the  world  see  what  base  and  unworthy  designs  might 
be  covered  and  carried  on  under  the  colour  of  religion  and 
the  holy  name  and  authority  of  Christ. 

13.  Whilst  the  court  of  Rome  was  thus  in  the  height  of  its 
glory,  the  monarchy  of  England  was  in  a  very  feeble  and 
languishing  condition.  The  king  found  his  kingdom  deprived 
of  the  civil  duties  and  assistance  of  the  clergy  and  religious, 
their  persons  made  subjects  to  a  foreign  power,  their  wealth 
excused  from  the  necessities  of  the  state,  and  the  power  of 
nominating  and  investing  bishops  snatched  out  of  his  hands  j 
and  by  this  means  saw  so  great  a  body  of  men  excused  from 
his  laws  and  government,  that,  the  number,  wealth,  and  de- 
pendencies of  the  clergy  and  religious  considered,  it  may  seem 
doubtful  whether  himself  or  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  the 
greater  interest  in  his  kingdom. 

Besides,  the  king  had  ascended  the  throne  over  the  head 
of  his  nephew,  Arthur  earl  of  Bretagne ;  and,  if  he  had  not 
the  guilt  of  his  death  to  answer  for,  yet  the  world  believed  • 
hardly  of  him,  and  he  had  at  least  the  reproach  and  the  dis- 
honour of  it.  The  suspicion  he  had  of  his  title  made  him 
very  liberal  in  his  promises,  and  stoop  too  low  to  meet  the 
crown  ;  and  that  raised  an  expectance  in  his  people  which  he 
could  not  answer ;  and  for  that  reason  he  was  scarce  sooner 
on  the  throne  than  on  ill  terms  with  his  subjects  :  and  he  was 
so  far  from  recovering  the  affections  of  his  people  by  his  suc- 
ceeding conduct,  that  he  gave  them  too  much  reason  to  believe 
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John,     that  the  care  of  their  welfare  had  not  its  due  weight  upon 

1207.  him;  so  that  time  rather  increased  than  put  an  end  to 
the  uneasiness  and  disaffection  of  his  people.  And  the  issue 
was  such  as  might  be  expected  :  for  they  remembered  the 
promises  which  the  king  had  too  soon  forgot,  and  suffered 
themselves  to  be  led  by  his  ill  example  to  forget  their  duty 
when  he  stood  most  in  need  of  it,  and  when  the  honour  of  the 
monarchy  and  their  country  required  it  at  their  hands. 

In  this  posture  stood  the  affairs  of  the  monarchy  and  of 
king  John,  when  he  was  called  to  assert  the  rights  of  his 
crown  against  a  bold  and  daring  encroachment  of  pope  Inno- 
cent the  Third  in  his  attempt  to  force  an  archbishop  upon 
him.  The  king  had  the  law  and  the  ancient  usage  of  Eng- 
land and  the  rights  of  all  the  princes  of  Christendom  on  his 
side :  but  the  time  was  now  come  when  the  court  of  Rome 
was  to  let  the  world  see  that  the  canons  were  rules  fitted  only 
to  the  infant  ages  of  the  church,  and  had  now  no  more  force 
but  where  the  interest  of  the  papacy  made  them  binding  ; 
and  accordingly  the  power  which  Christ  had  trusted  to  his 
church  to  serve  the  ends  of  peace  and  holiness  was  presently 
called  forth  to  serve  the  purposes  of  that  ambition  which  our 
Lord  detested  and  which  his  religion  had  forbid. 

1208.  14.  For  pope  Innocent,  seeing  the  king  resolute  to  main- 
tain the  poor  remainders  of  his  right,  proceeded  to  interdict 
the  kingdom,  and  commanded  that  the  sentence  which  he 
had  before  pronounced  in  his  own  consistory  at  Rome  should 
be  pronounced  and  published  in  England  by  the  bishops  of 
London,  Ely,  and  Worcester,  who  for  this  purpose  were  made 
executors  of  the  aforesaid  sentence ;  and  the  interdict  was 
pronounced  accordingly  the  latter  end  of  March  this  year, 
and  too  soon  and  too  generally  obeyed1. 

The  king,  as  he  had  great  reason  to  be,  was  exceedingly 
provoked  with  this  wicked  and  unchristian  usage,  and  suffered 
his  resentment  to  carry  him  to  such  extremities  as  turned  to 
his  disadvantage  :  for,  not  content  to  treat  William  bishop  of 


1  [M.  Paris,  an.  1208.     The  in-  fifth  Sunday  in   Lent,   the   second 
terdict  was  pronounced  on  Monday  Sunday  before  Easter,  which  is  de- 
March  24.  Annal.  Waverl.  an.  1208.  scribed  as  falling  "  decimo  calendas 
InWendover  and  Matthew  Paris  the  Aprilis"  in  that  year.] 
day  is  "  Passio  Domini",  that  is,  the 
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London,  Eustace  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Malgar  bishop  of  Wor-  John. 
cester  as  their  undutifulness  deserved,  and  to  force  them  to  1 208. 
seek  their  safety  out  of  his  dominions,  that  prince,  though  he 
did  afterwards  distinguish  and  receive  those  to  his  favour  and 
protection  who  refused  to  observe  the  interdict,  for  the  present 
let  loose  his  rage  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  and 
religious,  and  generally  seized  their  effects,  especially  those  of 
the  religious2.  And  the  event  was  such  as  usually  succeeds 
when  princes  suffer  themselves  to  consult  with  their  passions, 
and  make  their  own  displeasure  the  measures  of  their  justice  : 
for,  seeing  innocence  no  longer  their  security,  and  the  inno- 
cent and  guilty  involved  in  the  same  fate,  resentment  carried 
the  clergy  and  religious  beyond  their  duty,  and  united  them, 
at  least  in  their  wishes,  to  the  papal  interest. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  this  proceeding  had  a  very 
different  effect  from  what  the  king  expected,  and,  instead  of 
giving  a  check  to  it,  made  the  interdict  more  generally  ob- 
served ;  so  that,  except  the  baptism  of  infants,  confession, 
and  the  last  offices  to  dying  persons,  there  was  a  stop  put  to 
all  the  public  offices  of  religion.  The  dead  had  the  burial  of 
the  ox  and  the  ass ;  daily  prayers,  the  administration  of  the 
eucharist,  preaching  of  God's  word,  were  forced  to  give  way  ; 
God's  altars  were  forsaken,  his  houses  shut  up  and  left 
destitute3  ;  in  short  the  honour  of  God  and  the  interest  and 
care  of  souls  were  made  sacrifices  to  the  tyranny  and  ambition 
and  wickedness  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  (except  in  some 
convents,  which  had  ever  been  the  favourites  of  that  court, 
and  were  for  that  reason,  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  God, 
permitted  to  say  their  offices  once  a  week4)  this  was  for  some 
time  the  miserable  state  of  the  nation,  at  least  wheresoever 
the  interdict  was  obeyed. 


2  [M.  Paris,  ibid.  The  king  how-  but  only  in  the  case  of  those  "  qui 

ever  exercised  discrimination  in  his  divina  extunc  celebrare  noluerint". 

resentment  from  the  first.     He  had  See  his  letter  patent  concerning  the 

a  conference  with  the  three  bishops  diocese  of  Lincoln  dated  March  18, 

at  Winchester  about  March  13,  and  1208,  in  Rot.  Litt.  Pat.  p.  80  b,  ed. 

learnt  their  intention  of  pronouncing  Hardy.] 

the  interdict  on  March  24,  where-  3  [M.  Paris,  ibid.] 

upon  he  proceeded  at  once  to  issue  4  Hist.  Croyland.  Continuat.  an. 

letters  of  sequestration  of  all  eccle-  1209,  coll.  Gale  p.  473.    [M.  Paris, 

siastical  property  in  the  several  dio-  an.  1209.] 
ceses  to  take  effect  from  that  day, 
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1208  ^'  ^^e  king*  wn°  had  by  his  own  ill  conduct  provoked 

the  clergy  and  religious,  saw  himself  under  a  necessity  of 
endeavouring  to  bind  his  lay  subjects  faster  to  his  interest ; 
therefore  he  called  them  to  renew  their  oath  of  fealty,  and 
took  hostages  from  many  of  his  nobility1.  But,  though  he 
was  generally  obeyed  herein,  yet  such  precautions  as  give 
men  reason  to  think  they  are  suspected  without  cause  do 
commonly  operate  the  wrong  way,  and,  if  they  tie  up  their 
hands,  do  at  the  same  time  alienate  and  let  loose  their  affec- 
tions, and  carry  their  hearts  another  way :  and,  if  this  was 
not  the  case  of  this  prince,  the  too  general  coldness  of  the 
nobility  in  the  defence  of  the  king  gave  ground  for  a  suspicion 
of  this  kind.  And  the  heavy  impositions  which  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  king  required  redoubled  his  misfortune  ; 
for  it  is  so  natural  to  subjects  to  judge  by  what  they  feel, 
that  nothing  but  uncommon  measures  of  goodness  and 
wisdom  can  secure  their  affections  to  a  government  that  does 
not  suffer  them  to  be  safe  and  easy  under  it.  This  still  in- 
creased the  difficulties  which  the  king  lay  under  :  for,  though 
Geoffrey  archbishop  of  York  only  openly  opposed  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  thirteenth  part  of  all  their  movables  which  was 
upon  this  occasion  laid  upon  the  nation,  and  excommunicated 
the  king's  officers  that  attempted  to  collect  it  in  his  province, 
and  chose  rather  to  leave  England  than  submit  to  it 2,  yet  it 
appears  that  this  imposition  caused  a  general  murmur  and 
uneasiness. 


CHAPTER   XXL 

AB    ANNO     I209    AD    ANNUM    1 2 12. 

t  .  Pope  Innocent  excommunicates  the  king :  the  effect  thereof. 

2.  Pope  Innocent  endeavours  to  withdraw  the  nobility  from  their  duty 
to  the  king. 

3.  His  treatment  of  the  Christian  princes. 

4.  The  barbarities   committed  in  France  by  the  appointment  of  that 
prelate. 

5.  He  excommunicates  the  king  of  France.  His  proceedings  with  other 
Christian  princes. 

1  [M.  Paris,  an.  1208.]  Ill      Epist.     X,      172,     XI,     87, 

2  [This  was  in    February  1207.     XIII,  67.] 
Wendoverand  M.  Paris.  See  Innoc. 
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6.  The  tameness  of  Christian  princes.  The  king  fears  the  issue  of  the 
present  controversy. 

7.  Hugh  Wells  chosen  bishop  of  Lincoln  by  the  interest  of  the  king ; 
goes  over  to  the  side  of  pope  Innocent. 

8.  The  king  offers  terms  of  accommodation. 

9.  His  terms  are  refused.     The  tendency  of  this  controversy. 

10.  A  new  expedient,  offered  by  the  king,  rejected  :  the  reasons  thereof. 
The  ground  of  this  controversy. 

1 1 .  The  pretended  servitude  of  the  English  church.  Peter  king  of 
Arragon's  treatment  by  the  court  of  Rome. 

12.  The  king  offers  new  terms.     Some  hopes  of  an  accommodation. 

13.  All  hopes  of  an  accommodation  vanish  :  the  reasons  thereof. 

14.  The  king  provides  for  his  defence. 

15.  The  methods  of  the  court  of  Rome  to  subdue  the  king.  His  king- 
dom given  away  to  the  French. 

1.  MISFORTUNES  of  this  kind  seldom  go  alone:  for  John. 
the  enemies  of  a  prince  can  never  want  advantages,  if  he  1209. 
once  deprive  himself  of  the  affections  of  his  people ;  for,  as 
the  hearts  of  subjects,  next  under  God,  are  the  only  certain 
supports  of  a  crown,  every  enemy  becomes  formidable  to  the 
prince  that  wants  them.  And  the  court  of  Rome  had  but 
too  many  opportunities  to  be  informed  of  the  terms  on  which 
the  king  stood  with  his  people  :  therefore  pope  Innocent  made 
another  step,  and  excommunicated  the  king  by  name,  and 
required  that  this  sentence  should  be  pronounced  against  him 
every  Sunday  and  every  holyday  in  all  the  conventual  churches 
in  England  ] . 

This  excommunication  had  not  all  the  effect  the  court  of 
Rome  expected2  ;  for,  though  some  of  the  bishops  and  abbots 
fled  out  of  England  to  avoid  the  difficulties  which  the  per- 
sonal excommunication  of  the  king  might  have  drawn  upon 
them,  it  being  impossible  to  reconcile  their  duty  to  their 
prince  and  to  their  country  to  the  expectation  of  that  court 
which  required  that  they  should  withdraw  themselves  entirely 
from  the  presence  and  service  of  the  king,  yet  for  the  most 
part  the  duty  or  the  fears  of  the  clergy  and  people  kept  them 
from  paying  any  regard  to  a  sentence  founded  in  injustice 

1  M.  Paris,  an.  1209,  p.  228.  and  general  report.     The  date  of  it 

2  Ibid.  [No  one  ventured  to  pro-  cannot  be  determined  exactly,  but  it 
nounce  or  publish  in  England  the  was  not  till  after  Michaelmas  1209. 
sentence    of    excommunication :    it  Annal.  Waverl.] 

only  became  known  by  conversation 
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John,     and  attended  with  danger  :  so  that,  if  the  ill  advised  conduct 

1209.    of  the  king  had  not  suffered  him  to  involve   the   innocent 

amongst  the  clergy  and  religious,  as  well  as  the  guilty,  in  his 

displeasure3,    the   unchristian    attempts   of  pope   Innocent 

against  the  king  might  possibly  have  come  to  nothing. 

2.  However,  things  being  brought  to  this  pass,  the  honour 
and  interest  of  the  court  of  Rome  were  so  far  engaged,  that 
pope  Innocent  omitted  nothing  that  might  take  off  the  affec- 
tions of  his  own  people,  or  stir  up  the  neighbouring  princes 
against  the  king,  or  give  him  such  apprehensions  of  the  power 
and  address  of  the  court  of  Rome  as  might  probably  work 
upon  his  fears.  His  first  attempt  was  upon  the  subjects : 
and  in  his  epistle  to  the  bishops  of  England  and  Wales  he 
blames  their  coldness  and  want  of  zeal  for  the  ecclesiastic 
liberty,  and  exhorts  them  to  set  themselves  as  a  wall  of 
defence  to  the  house  of  God,  and  endeavours  to  possess  them 
with  a  belief  that  this  was  the  cause  of  Christ  and  of  his 
church,  and  commands  them  that  laying  aside  all  fears  of  the 
king  they  should  assert  the  ecclesiastic  liberty1.  In  his  ad- 
dress to  the  nobility  of  England  he  left  nothing  unsaid  that 
might  engage  them  against  their  prince ;  tells  them  they  can- 
not serve  two  masters,  and  that  the  king  was  fighting  against 
God ;  and  conjures  them,  as  they  tender  the  good  of  their 
souls,  that  they  oppose  the  designs  of  the  king,  and  not  suffer 
him  to  embroil  them  and  his  kingdom.  And,  lest  they  should 
think  that  this  zeal  was  the  effect  of  some  sudden  heat  and 
might  cool  again,  that  prelate  tells  them  how  much  his  heart 
was  set  upon  this  affair ;  that  he  was  resolved  never  to  give  it 
up,  and,  if  occasion  was,  would  lay  down  his  life  in  the  defence 
of  it ;  and,  profanely  alluding  to  what  the  prophet  saith  of 
God2,  that  prelate  thinks  fit  to  add,  that  his  hand  was  not 
shortened,  but  by  the  grace  of  God  so  strengthened  that  he 
should  be  able  to  crush  and  oppress  him  that  justly  incurred 
his  displeasure3.  And,  the  better  to  spread  the  ferment 
through  the  whole  nation  by  depriving  the  people  of  all  public 
offices  of  religion,  in  another  epistle  to  the  bishops  of  London, 

3  [See  however  before,  II,  xx,  14,  fore  the  excommunication.] 

note  2.]  2  [Isai.  L,  2  ;  LIX,  1.] 

1  Innoc.  Ill  Epist.  X,  159.    [The  »  Innoc.  Ill  Epist.  X,  160.    [The 

date  of  this  letter  is  November  19,  date  seems  to  be  the  same.] 
1207,  nearly  or  quite  two  years  be- 
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Ely,  and  Worcester,  he  commanded  them  to  involve  Wales  as 
well  as  England  in  the  sentence  of  interdict,  and  not  to  suffer 
the  Hospitallers,  or  Templars,  or  any  other  of  the  religious  to 
pretend  to  an  exemption  from  it4. 

3.  Whilst  this  wicked  prelate  was  thus  sowing  the  seeds  of 
sedition  in  England,  and  preparing  the  way  to  that  dismal 
scene  which  too  soon  ensued,  the  court  of  Rome  made  so 
many  successful  efforts  abroad,  that,  if  the  king  made  his 
judgment  of  his  success  and  future  treatment  by  the  usage 
which  about  this  time  the  neighbouring  princes  received  from 
the  ecclesiastic  monarchy,  he  had  at  the  best  but  a  very  me- 
lancholy prospect.  For,  whilst  this  dispute  was  carrying  on 
in  England,  the  court  of  Rome  scattered  its  thunders  all  over 
Europe,  and  by  turns  mortified  almost  all  the  princes  and 
states  of  Christendom. 

It  was  the  intrigues  of  that  court  which  first  raised  Otho 
to  the  empire  of  Germany  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of 
Philip ;  and,  because  he  could  not  be  contented  to  be  a  tool, 
and  would  not  sacrifice  the  rights  of  the  empire  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  papacy,  that  prince  was  excommunicated  and  de- 
posed by  pope  Innocent1. 

Uladislaus  prince  of  Poland  was  deposed,  and  Otho  his  son 
excluded  from  the  succession,  by  the  same  prelate2. 

Raymond  earl  of  Toulouse  was  not  only  excommunicated 
and  forced  to  a  base  and  unworthy  submission,  but  treated 
worse  than  a  schoolboy ;  first  scourged  with  rods,  and  then 
dragged  to  the  tomb  of  the  friar  Peter  de  Chasteau-neuf,  who 


John. 
£209. 


4  Ibid.  161.  [The  date  seems  to 
be  the  same.] 

1  [Innocent  excommunicated  Otho 
in  1 2 10,  having  crowned  him  at 
Rome  about  Michaelmas  1209. 
Wendover  and  M.  Paris  an.  12 10.] 

2  Bsov.  Continuat.  Baron.  Annal. 
an.  1207,  iii.  [Here  are  two  mis- 
takes to  be  corrected.  In  the  first 
place  Bzovius,  whom  Inett  cites, 
does  not  say  that  Wladislaus  was 
deposed  and  his  son  Otho  excluded 
by  pope  Innocent,  but  by  the  Polish 
nobles.  In  the  next  place  Cromer, 
whom  Bzovius  cites,  does  not  speak 
of  any  son  of  Wladislaus  :  the  only 
Otho  mentioned  by  him  about  this 
time  was  a  brother  of  Wladislaus,  of 


whom  he  says  that  he  did  not  long 
survive  the  death  of  their  father  Mi- 
cislaus  Senex,  which  occurred  in 
1202.  Cromer.  Gest.  Polon.  lib.  VII, 
int.  Hist.  Polon.  Scriptor.  ed.  Pistor. 
II,  521-524.  The  dethronement  or 
cession  of  Wladislaus  the  Great  took 
place  in  1206,  when  he  contented 
himself  with  the  duchy  of  Posen. 
Bzovius  speaks  of  his  being  excom- 
municated by  the  archbishop  of 
Gnisen  for  some  violations  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical liberty,  and  of  the  sentence 
being  confirmed  by  the  pope,  and 
cites  as  his  authority  some  of  Inno- 
cent's unpublished  letters.  See  also 
Raynald.  Annal.  Eccles.  an.  1207, 
xii.] 
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John,  had  been  killed  by  his  people  for  attempting  to  set  up  the  in- 
1209  quisition  in  the  country3  ;  and  after  this  usage,  to  bind  the 
yoke  still  faster  upon  him,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  seven 
or  eight  of  his  strongest  towns  to  the  legates  of  pope  Innocent 
as  a  security  for  his  future  servitude,  and*  to  promise  upon 
oath  to  obey  all  and  every  the  commands  of  the  church,  that 
is  in  other  words,  to  be  a  vassal  to  the  court  of  Rome4.  And 
Avignon,  at  that  time  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  that  prince5, 
being  one  of  the  cautionary  towns,  was  yielded  up  on  this  oc- 
casion to  the  legates  of  pope  Innocent,  and  remains  to  this 
day  as  a  standing  monument  of  the  barbarous  treatment 
which  this  oppressed  and  unfortunate  prince  owed  to  the  am- 
bition and  wickedness  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Which  is  sadder 


3  [Pierre  de  Castelnau,  whom  In- 
nocent appointed  his  legate  for  ef- 
fecting the  extermination  of  the  so- 
called  heretics  of  the  south  of  France, 
was  murdered  January  15,  1208,  by 
a  gentleman  of  the  court  of  the  count 
of  Toulouse.  The  pope  excommu- 
nicated Raymond  in  consequence. 
Innoc.  Ill  Epist.  XI,  26.  Sismondi, 
Hist,  des  Franc.  Part. Ill,  ch.XXIV, 
an.  1208.] 

4  Mezeray,  Abreg.  Chronol.  Hist. 
Franc,  Phil.  II,  an.  1208.  [This 
took  place  in  June  1209.  The  sur- 
render of  the  seven  fortresses  was 
first  made,  and  then  came  the  pe- 
nance and  discipline  at  the  church 
of  St.  Gilles  followed  by  the  count's 
absolution.  Innoc.  Ill  Epist.  Tom. 
II,  pp.  346, 347.] 

5  Bzov.  ibid.  an.  1208,  v.  [The 
only  thing  which  Bzovius  here  says 
of  Avignon  is  that  its  magistrates, 
together  with  those  of  Nismes  and 
St.  Gilles,  were  required  by  the 
pope's  legates  to  support  by  their 
own  oaths  the  promise  of  obedience 
which  was  exacted  in  June  1209 
from  Raymond  count  of  Toulouse. 
See  Innoc.  Ill  Epist.  Tom.  II,  pp. 

347>  348. 

Avignon  was  not  one  of  the  places 
which  were  surrendered  by  Raymond 
on  this  occasion.  Standing  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  it  never  was 
properly  a  part  of  his  dominions, 
but  belonged  more  naturally  to  Pro- 
vence. Raymond  however  had  great 


influence  in  the  city,  even  if  it  was 
not  quite  under  his  protection  and 
control;  and  on  this  account  its 
consuls  were  called  upon  to  pledge 
themselves  for  his  fidelity  :  but  they 
took  great  care  to  guard  themselves 
against  admitting  in  their  oath  that 
they  really  owed  him  any  fealty  or 
service.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
during  the  troubles  in  which  that 
part  of  France  was  involved,  Avig- 
non was  able  to  make  itself  an  inde- 
pendent republic;  but  in  1251  it 
was  overpowered,  and  was  then  in- 
cluded again  within  the  dominions 
of  the  counts  of  Provence. 

In  1309  pope  Clement  V,  who 
was  a  native  of  France,  fixed  his  re- 
sidence at  Avignon ;  in  which  he 
was  followed  by  his  successors  for 
nearly  seventy  years,  until  Gregory 
IX  in  1376  quitted  it  for  Rome. 
During  this  period,  in  1348,  pope 
Clement  VI  obtained  the  city  and 
lordship  of  Avignon  in  perpetuity 
by  purchase  from  Jane  countess  of 
Provence  and  queen  of  Naples  ;  and 
his  successors  retained  the  posses- 
sion until  the  place  was  siezed  by 
the  French  in  1791,  from  which  time 
it  has  been  in  all  respects  a  part  of 
France.  This  sovereignty  of  the 
popes  at  Avignon  is  what  Inett  re- 
fers to  in  the  text,  but  he  mistook 
its  origin.  See  Bouche,  Hist,  de 
Provence,  IX,  ii,  6,  §  1 ;  hi,  1,  §  3; 
2,  §4;  4,  §§2,  4;  Tom.  II,  pp.  211, 
269,327*  374^387-] 
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still,  the  earl  was  compelled  to  take  the  cross,  and  to  join     John, 
himself  to  those  who  took  his  towns  and  butchered  his  people  6 ;      1 209. 
and  all  the  fault  of  this  prince  was,  he  would  not  destroy  his 
subjects  nor  his  neighbours  because  pope  Innocent  thought 
fit  to  pronounce  them  heretics  and  had  inhumanity  enough  to 
decree  their  extirpation. 

4.  The  subjects  of  that  prince  upon  the  same  grounds  had 
still  a  greater  share  in  the  fury  of  that  prelate ] .  For,  pope 
Innocent  finding  St.  Dominic  and  his  followers  make  no  great 
progress  in  the  conversion  of  the  Albigenses,  he  taught  his 
successors  a  new  and  quicker  way  of  converting  heretics  :  for, 
sending  his  emissaries  to  preach  up  the  crusade,  an  army 
computed  at  five  hundred  thousand  men'2  was  raised,  and 
under  the  command  of  Simon  earl  of  Montfort  marched  into 
Languedoc,  then  the  country  of  the  earl  of  Toulouse,  where 
they  took  Beziers  one  of  the  strongest  cities  of  the  Albigenses 
by  force,  and  put  all  to  the  sword ;  and  above  threescore 
thousand  persons  were  sacrificed  to  their  fury,  according  to 
the  account  which  Mezeray  gives  of  this  affair ;  indeed  Bzo- 
vius  lessens  this  slaughter  to  seventeen  thousand  heretics3. 

And,  that  posterity  might  not  be  deceived  and  think  all 
this  the  effects  of  a  warlike  fury,  pope  Innocent  took  home 
the  guilt  of  all  this  innocent  blood  to  himself  and  to  the  court 
in  which  he  presided  :  for  this  was  done  in  pursuance  of  his 
instructions  to  his  legates,  to  whom  he  had  given  it  in  charge 
that  the  Albigenses  should  be  pursued  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  treated  with  more  severity  than  the  Saracens  them- 
selves4. And,  to  colour  this  horrible  inhumanity  under  the 
pretence  of  religion,  pardon  of  sins  and  the  hopes  of  heaven 
were  promised  as  the  rewards  thereof5 :  so  much  more  dan- 

6  [Mezeray,  ibid.]  that   the   number   of  persons  who 

1  [The  atrocities  of  the  crusade  were  put  to  the  sword  at  the  cap- 
against  the  Albigenses  are  very  gra-  ture  of  Beziers  amounted  to  almost 
phically  described  by  Sismondi  in  twenty  thousand.  Innoc.  Ill  Epist. 
the  sixth  volume  of  his  Histoire  des  XII,  108.] 

Francais.]  4  Bzov.  ibid.  an.  1207,  v.  [Innoc. 

2  [Others  more  reasonably  set  the  III  Epist.  XI,  28,  29,  dated  March 
number  at  not  more  than  fifty  thou-  10,1208,  after  and  in  consequence  of 
sand.     Sismondi,  ibid.  an.  1209.]  the  murder  of  Pierre  de  Castelnau.] 

3  Bzov.  ibid.  an.  1209,  ix,  x:  5  [Innoc.  Epist.  X,  149,  dated 
Mezeray,  ibid.  an.  1209.  [The  November  17,  1207,  two  months 
pope's  legates  in  reporting  to  him  before  the  murder  of  Pierre  de  Cas- 
the    progress  of  the  crusade  state  telnau.] 
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John,  gerous  was  it  now  become  to  oppose  the  designs  of  the  court 
1 209.  0f  Rome  than  to  blaspheme  Christ  and  his  holy  religion.  And 
so  far  was  this  barbarous  war  carried  on,  that  Simon  earl  of 
Montfort,  general  of  the  army,  made  himself  master  of  the 
Albigeois  and  of  the  county  of  Beziers  and  Carcassone6  ;  and 
the  countries  he  had  conquered  were  given  to  him  by  pope 
Innocent,  as  a  reward  for  the  blood  and  inhumanity  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty.  But,  that  the  world  might  not  be  at  a 
loss  to  know  from  whence  that  detestable  design  had  its  be- 
ginning, who  formed  it,  and  whose  ends  it  was  to  serve,  the 
earl  was  to  hold  the  country  he  had  thus  overrun  as  a  fee  of 
the  papacy  under  the  acknowledgment  of  a  yearly  tribute  7. 

5.  About  the  same  time  that  this  vast  army,  entirely  at  the 
devotion  of  the  court  of  Rome,  was  in  the  bowels  of  France, 
and  king  Philip  by  this  formidable  power  prepared  to  receive 
the  instructions  of  that  court,  pope  Innocent  excommunicated 
that  prince  for  repudiating  his  wife1.  He  humbled  the  king 
of  Portugal  for  an  affront  offered  to  a  bishop  of  his  kingdom'2; 
and  upon  the  same  foot  he  treated  in  like  manner  Frederic 
king  of  Sicily 3,  and  forced  him  to  swear  fealty  to  himself  and 
his  successors  in  the  see  of  Rome  4.  He  forced  a  prince  upon 
Poland 5 ;  and,  with  an  air  that  might  become  a  monarch  of 
the  world,  commanded  Henry  emperor  of  Constantinople  to 
revoke  a  law  which  he  had  made,  as  was  pretended,  prejudi- 
cial to  the  rights  of  the  church 6  :  and  so  much  like  a  pupil 
did  he  treat  that  prince,  that,  although  he  was  the  creature  of 

6  ["  Des  comtez  de  Beziers  et  de  made  110  movement  before  the  spring 
Carcassone".]  Mezeray,  ibid.  [Ray-  of  1209.  Sismondi,  ibid.  ch.  XXIII, 
mond-Roger,  who  died  the  prisoner  an.  1200,  with  the  authorities  there 
of  Simon  de  Montfort  in  November  cited  ;  ch.  XXIV,  ann.  1207,  1209. 
1209,  was  viscount  of  Beziers  and  Philip  of  Suabia,  who  had  been  ex- 
of  Carcassone,  as  well  as  of  Alby  communicated,  made  his  submission 
and  some  other  places ;  but  they  and  was  absolved  by  the  pope's  le- 
were  separate  lordships.]  gates  in  1207.    Raynald.  Annal.  an. 

7  Bzov.  ibid.  an.  12 10,  vi.  [Innoc.  1207,  vii-ix.J 
III  Epist.  XII,  108, 109, 122 ;  XIII,         2  Bzov.  ibid. 
86, 189.]  3  ibid. 

1  [Philip  Augustus  was  never  ex-        4  Ibid.  an.  ran,  i. 
communicated,  but  his  whole  king-         5  [There  appears  to  be  no  authority 

dom  was  put  under  an  interdict,  on  for  this  statement  concerning  Poland, 

account  of  his  divorce  and  subse-  See  before  in  this  chapter  §  3,  note 

quent  marriage.     This  was  in  the  2.] 

year  1200.   The  crusade  against  the        6  Bzov.  ibid.  an.  12 10,  iv.      [In- 

Albigenses  began  to  be  preached  in  noc.  Ill  Epist.  XIII,  98,  XI,  12.] 
the  latter  part  of  1207  :  the  army 
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pope  Innocent,  and  it  was  in  his  power  to  unmake  him  again, 
yet  he  could  not  bear  the  insolence  of  that  prelate,  but  sent 
his  remonstrance  to  Rome,  and  told  pope  Innocent  that  St. 
Peter  delivered  it  as  a  part  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  that  all 
Christians  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  ordinance  of  man  for  the 
Lord's  sake  ;  that  the  authority  which  Christ  delivered  to  his 
church  was  only  spiritual ;  and,  to  bring  this  nearer  to  pope 
Innocent,  in  that  rescript  he  tells  him  that  he  was  the  subject 
and  not  the  lord  of  the  emperor ;  therefore  he  wondered  at 
his  presumption  in  treating  him  as  he  had  done 7.  The  king 
of  Arragon  too  had  a  great  share  in  the  displeasure  of  that 
prelate,  who  let  loose  his  holy  warriors  upon  him ;  and  that 
prince  was  forced  to  yield  up  a  part  of  his  dominions  to  re- 
ward the  army  of  the  papacy,  which  had  ravaged  one  part  of 
his  country  and  put  himself  and  all  the  rest  in  danger8. 


John. 
1  209. 


7  Goldast.  Constitute.  Imperial. 
III,37i.  [It  does  not  appear  upon 
what  authority  Inett  attributes  this 
rescript  to  Henry.  In  Goldast's 
collection,  to  which  he  refers,  it  is 
assigned  to  his  brother  and  prede- 
cessor Baldwin.  But  the  Gesta  In- 
nocentii  III,  §§  62,  63,  (pp.  28,  29, 
ed.  Baluze,)  show  plainly  that  it 
must  be  ascribed,  if  genuine,  to  the 
usurping  emperor  Alexius  Comne- 
nus.  He  sent  it,  if  any  emperor 
sent  it,  in  reply  to  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  the  pope  on  November  1 3, 
1 199;  Innoc.  Epist.  II,  211,  Gesta 
§  60  :  and  the  answer  to  it  is  Inno- 
cent's famous  letter  on  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  state  to  the  church, 
forming  §  63  of  his  Gesta  and  em- 
bodied in  the  canon  law  as  Decretal. 
Gregor.  I,  xxxiii,  6,  in  which,  using 
a  simile  which  he  had  before  em- 
ployed in  writing  to  the  nobles  of 
Tuscany  (Epist.  1, 401),  and  which 
Gregory  VII  had  employed  before 
him  (see  before,  II,  ii,  17,  note  5)  he 
compares  the  papal  authority  and 
the  regal  power  to  the  two  great 
lights  which  God  made  at  the  crea- 
tion, and  declares  that  there  is  as 
great  a  difference  between  pontiffs 
and  kings  in  the  universal  church 
as  there  is  between  the  sun  and  the 
moon  in  the  firmament  of  heaven. 
That  Alexius  Comnenus  wrote  a  let- 


ter which  drew  forth  this  celebrated 
answer  is  plain  from  §  62  of  the 
Gesta;  but  a  very  little  criticism 
will  serve  to  show  that  the  document 
ascribed  to  Baldwin  in  Goldast's 
collection  is  not  that  letter,  but  the 
work  of  a  bungling  forger,  who 
merely  put  together  a  few  sentences 
from  the  introductory  portion  of 
pope  Innocent's  answer.  ThatHenry 
never  wrote  it  is  pretty  plain  from 
Innoc.  Epist.  X,  120,  dated  Septem- 
ber 12,  1207,  in  which  the  pope 
quotes  at  full  length  this  very  pas- 
sage from  St.  Peter  as  a  reason  for 
conferring  on  the  emperor  Henry  a 
special  privilege  by  way  of  security 
against  possible  annoyance  from  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Again 
in  Epist.  XI,  207,  a  letter  addressed 
to  pope  Innocent  in  September 
1208,  Henry  says,  "  Volumus  ut  ec- 
clesia  Romana  nos  habeat  mandato- 
rum  executores  suorum,  quia  nos 
non  sumus  ejus  domini,  sed  minis- 
tri."] 

8  [It  is  difficult  to  say  on  what 
authority  Inett  makes  this  statement. 
Pedro  II  king  of  Aragon  went  to 
Rome  in  1204  for  the  purpose  of 
having  himself  crowned  by  the  pope, 
on  which  occasion  he  made  his  king- 
dom tributary  to  the  see  of  Rome ; 
and  from  that  time  till  the  year  12 13 
he  in  no  way  incurred  the  pope's 
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John.  6.  That  which  is  still  more  surprising  is,  that,  whilst  the 
1 209.  court  of  Rome  thus  treated  the  princes  of  Christendom  like 
slaves,  or  at  the  best  like  children  and  pupils,  and  dashed  in 
pieces  and  broke  the  secular  powers  one  against  another,  and 
gave  such  proofs  that  that  court  thought  of  nothing  less  than 
to  captivate  and  enslave  all  the  rest,  such  was  the  infatuation, 
such  the  blindness,  to  whicb  God  was  pleased  to  give  up  the 
western  princes,  that  their  wealth  and  their  people  were 
turned  against  them,  and  they  were  themselves  made  parties 
to  their  own  dishonour,  and  helped  forward  the  designs 
against  the  secular  power,  which  the  tamest  and  most  bigoted 
princes  in  Christendom  would  resist  with  their  blood,  if 
the  court  of  Rome  should  ever  attempt  to  act  them  over 
again. 

But,  having  said  this,  partly  to  give  the  reader  a  view  of 
the  unchristian  and  bloody  spirit  which  at  this  time  animated 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  to  lay  open  the  methods  by  which 
they  enlarged  their  dominions  and  increased  their  power, 
and  partly  to  cover  the  reproach  and  dishonour  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  and  monarchy  by  showing  that  our  princes  were 
not  singular  and  alone  in  their  fate,  and  only  bore  their  part 
in  the  common  vassalage  of  Europe,  it  will  be  time  to  return 
and  pursue  our  story. 

The  aforesaid  transactions  abroad,  and  what  they  felt  at 

displeasure  except  by  breach  of  the  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Muret,  not 

seventh    commandment.     A    proof  far  from  Toulouse,  September  12, 

that  he  did  not  accept  the  doctrines  12 13.     Aragon  however  was  not  in- 

of  the  Albigenses  may  be  found  in  vaded,  nor  was  any  part  of  the  coun- 

the  fact  that  he  placed  his  only  son,  try  surrendered  :  the  only  way  in 

a  mere  child,  in  the  charge  of  Simon  which  the  rights  of  the  king  were 

de  Montfort,  the  general  of  the  cru-  infringed  was  by  the  seizure  and  oc- 

sade   against   them.     In    12 12   the  cupation  of  Carcassone  (and  perhaps 

count  of  Toulouse  retired  to  Aragon  of  Beziers)  in  Languedoc,  and  of 

for  refuge;  and  Pedro,  who  had  one  the  territories  of  the  counts  of  Foix 

sister  married  to  Raymond  himself  and  of  Comminges  and  of  the  vis- 

and  another  to  his  son,  but  who  had  count  of  Beam,  all  on  the  northern 

hitherto  stood  neuter  in  the  conflict,  side   of  the  Pyrenees,  which  were 

at  length  interposed  in  his  behalf  by  held,  or  alleged  to  be  held,  under 

letters   addressed   to   the   court   of  him  as  lord  paramount.     Raynald. 

Rome.  His  remonstrances  appeared  Annal.  an.  1204,  lxxi-lxxiii:  Innoc. 

to  have  some  weight  with  Innocent,  III  Epist.  XV,  212,  213,  214;  XVI, 

but  they  were  disregarded  by  Mont-  p.  765  b,  Epist.  48  :  Mariana,  Hist, 

fort  and  his  bigoted   partisans    in  Hispan.  XII,  1,  2  :  Sismondi,  Hist. 

France  ;  and  Pedro,  finding  all  ne-  des  Franc.  Part.  Ill,  ch.  XXVI,  an. 

gotiation  useless,   led  a  body  of  a  12 13.    See  more  of  Pedro  II  below, 

thousand  knights  across  the  Pyre-  xxi,  11.] 


nees 


to  the  aid  of  his  brother-in-law, 
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home,  could  not  but  give  king  John  and  the  whole  English  John. 
nation  a  formidable  idea  of  the  papal  power  ;  and  this  served  1 209. 
to  forward  the  arts  which  were  every  where  set  on  foot  to  raise 
an  opinion  that  it  was  in  vain  to  resist  it.  And,  lest  the 
posture  and  turn  of  affairs  abroad  should  lose  their  effect 
upon  the  king,  in  several  epistles  wrote  upon  that  occasion 
pope  Innocent  took  care  to  magnify  the  successes  of  the 
papacy,  and  to  let  the  king  know  what  ill  success  those 
princes  had  met  with  who  attempted  to  oppose  it :  and  there 
was  but  too  much  ground  for  an  insinuation  of  this  kind. 
The  conduct  of  the  king  was  such  as  would  lead  one  to  think 
he  was  willing  to  have  it  believed,  that,  if  not  his  honour,  yet 
at  least  his  indignation  and  resentment  had  raised  him  above 
impressions  of  this  kind  and  left  no  room  for  his  fears  :  yet, 
do  all  he  could,  the  course  of  his  actions  gave  such  proof  of 
the  uneasiness  and  frightful  apprehensions  which  he  had  of 
this  affair,  as  will  not  permit  one  to  doubt  thereof. 

7.  If  it  had  not  this  effect  upon  the  king,  it  is  but  too 
evident  that  the  address  of  pope  Innocent  broke  the  duty 
and  the  steadiness  of  his  ministers  ;  of  which  Hugh  Wells,  at 
this  time  bishop  elect  of  Lincoln,  was  an  unhappy  instance. 
That  prelate  had  been  archdeacon  of  Wells,  and  canon  of 
Lincoln,  and  lord  chancellor  of  England1,  and  for  some  time 
chief  minister  of  state ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  interdict, 

1  [The  archdeacon  of  Wells,  who  chancellor,  but  he  never  really  held 

was    made    bishop    of  Lincoln   in  that  office,  although,  like  his  pre- 

1209,  has  been  much  misdescribed.  decessor    in    the    archdeaconry   of 

His  Christian   name  was  certainly  Wells,  he  (and  his  brother  Joceline 

Hugh,  but  pope  Innocent  repeatedly  also)  discharged  its  duties  as  deputy 

calls  him  Hubert,  even  in  the  most  to  the  real  chancellor,  and  had  the 

formal  documents,  for  instance   in  custody  of  the  great  seal.  See  before, 

the  Terms  of  Peace  sent  over  for  the  II,  xix,  12,  note  7,  where  it  is  stated 

king's  acceptance  in  12 13.     Innoc.  that  archbishop  Hubert,  John's  first 

Epist.  XV,  234,  236,  XVI,  76,  137.  chancellor,  held  the  office  till   his 

Godwin,    De   Prsesul.    Angl.,    and  death.   That  event  occurred  in  July 

other  writers   call   him   Wallys   or  1205,  and  on  the  second  of  October 

Wallis;  but  according  to  the  Mar-  following  the  king  gave  (or  sold)  the 

gan   Annals,  an.  1206,   where   his  chancellorship  to  Walter  De  Gray, 

brother  Joceline's   consecration   to  afterwards  bishop  of  Worcester  and 

the   see  of  Bath  is  mentioned,  his  archbishop   of  York,   who   held  it 

sirname  was  Troteman.     He  was  a  about  nine   years.     Rot.    Chart.    7 

native  of  Wells,  and  the  name  of  Joh.  pp.  153,  154  b,  and  Rot.  Litt. 

Wallis  was  probably  formed  for  him  Claus.  7  Joh.  p.  53,    ed.    Hardy: 

out  of  some  contraction  of  the  word  Fcedera   I,    93  ed.   1816:    Hardy's 

Wellensis.     Again,  Wendover  and  Catalogue  of  Chancellors  &c.  p.  6.] 
Matthew  Paris  give  him  the  title  of 

INETT,  VOL.  II.  L  1 
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John,  had  been  so  far  just  to  his  trust,  that  he  stands  charged  by 
1209.  pope  Innocent  with  sealing  the  writs  by  the  authority  whereof 
the  persons  and  goods  of  the  clergy  and  religious  had  been 
seized,  and  that  he  held  communion  with  those  who  had  been 
excommunicated  for  the  violence  offered  to  the  monks  of 
Canterbury2.  The  king,  having  had  all  this  experience  of 
his  fidelity,  in  a  very  difficult  juncture  applied  himself  to 
make  sure  of  his  interest,  well  knowing  how  much  it  imported 
him  at  this  time,  if  he  could  not  secure,  yet  to  divide  the 
interest  which  the  clergy  might  make  against  him  ;  and,  as 
he  had  before  advanced  his  brother  Joceline  to  the  bishopric 
of  Wells,  and  probably  upon  the  interest  of  his  chancellor,  so 
he  at  this  time  advanced  the  chancellor  himself  to  the  bishopric 
of  Lincoln,  and  had  reason  to  promise  himself  a  faithful  and 
able  counsellor. 

The  chancellor  being  thus  chosen  bishop  of  Lincoln,  by 
reason  of  the  present  dispute  about  the  see  of  Canterbury  he 
was  appointed  by  the  king  to  go  over  into  Normandy  and  to 
receive  his  consecration  from  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  ;  but 
was  commanded  not  to  accept  it  from  Stephen  Langton,  the 
pretended  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But,  his  duty  to  the 
king  and  his  fears  lying  cross  to  one  another,  under  the 
pretence  of  having  the  discipline  of  the  church  on  his  side  he 
was  drawn  over  to  the  other  party,  and,  applying  himself  to 
Stephen  Langton,  he  received  his  consecration  from  him  :  and 
this  made  the  breach  still  wider ;  for  the  king  resented  the 
affront  as  it  deserved,  and  in  return  seized  the  temporalties 
of  his  bishopric  3. 

8.  Notwithstanding  the  defection  of  that  prelate,  the  king 
continued  to  put  a  good  face  on  his  affairs  :  yet  this  unhappy 
instance  gave  such  grounds  for  his  distrust  of  those  about  him, 
as  in  all  probability  broke  his  own  steadiness  and  resolution, 
and  put  him  upon  endeavouring  to  find  out  some  such  temper 
as  might  reconcile  his  safety  to  his  dignity  and  honour,  or  at 
least  prevent  the  mischief  that  might  arise  from  the  example 
of  concessions  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  crown.  There- 
[1 208.]  fore,  when  the  brother  of  Stephen  applied  himself  to  the  king 
to  receive  the  pretended  archbishop,  the  king  offered  to 
receive  him  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  recall  the  bishops 
2  [Innoc.  Ill  Epist.  XII,  56.]  3  [m.  Paris,  an.  1209.] 
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that  were  in  exile,  to  restore  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  and     John. 
to  obey  the  monition  of  pope  Innocent,  provided  these  con-     1209. 
cessions  might  not  be  drawn  into  example  to  prejudice  the  [1208.] 
rights  of  his  crown1. 

To  make  it  appear  that  this  was  not  a  designed  artifice  and 
amusement  to  gain  time,  by  a  patent  directed  to  the  bishops 
of  London,  Ely,  and  Worcester,  who  were  the  executors  of 
the  bull  of  pope  Innocent,  the  king  certified  them  that  he 
was  ready  to  obey  the  monition  in  such  manner  as  his  council 
should  think  advisable,  saving  to  himself  and  his  heirs  the 
rights,  dignity,  and  liberties  of  the  crown2.  And  some  time 
after  he  accompanied  his  promise  with  such  matters  of  fact 
as  seemed  most  likely  to  attest  the  sincerity  thereof:  and  by 
another  patent  directed  to  Robert  Lupus  and  G.  de  Serland, 
into  whose  hands  the  temporalties  of  the  bishopric  of  Win- 
chester had  been  sequestered  by  reason  of  the  interdict,  he 
discharged  them  from  that  office,  and  ordered  that  the  tem- 
poralties should  be  delivered  to  the  bishop's  officers0. 

9.  To  secure  the  clergy  and  religious  of  that  diocese  from 
the  reproaches  and  insults  of  those  who  laying  hold  on  this 
occasion  should  offer  any  violence  or  contempt  to  their 
persons  or  characters,  the  king  issued  out  his  writ,  and,  as 
Dr.  Brady  reasonably  conjectures,  directed  it  to  the  sheriff  of 
Hampshire,  requiring  him  to  make  proclamation  through  his 
county,  that,  if  any  one  offered  any  injury  or  affront  to  the 
clergy  or  religious,  they  should  immediately  be  hanged  on  the 
first  oak  tree  which  he  met  with1. 

1  Brady's  History  of  England,  100.  This  document  is  recorded  on 
Vol.  I,  Append,  p.  107.  [There  is  the  Close  Rolls  of  9  John.  Its  date 
nothing  here  concerning  bishops  in  is  Aprils,  1208,  twelve  days  after 
exile,  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  or  the  interdict  was  pronounced.  The 
obedience  to  the  pope.  The  docu-  Close  Rolls  about  that  time  contain 
ment,  which  is  the  letter  patent  many  letters  for  the  delivery  of  lands 
cited  in  the  next  section,  was  ad-  and  other  property  to  such  of  the 
dressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  clergy  and  religious  houses  as  did 
on  March  14,  1208,  before  the  not  observe  the  interdict.] 
sentence  of  interdict  was  pronounced,  ]  Brady,  ibid.  p.  109  :  [Fcedera  I, 
and  therefore  before  there  were  any  101  :  Rot.  Litt.  Claus.  p.  in  a,  ed. 
bishops  in  exile.  It  is  also  printed  Hardy.  The  date  of  this  document 
among  the  Fcedera,  I,  100,  ed.  is  April  11,  1208.  The  name  of 
18 16.]  the  officer  to  whom  it  was  addressed 

2  Brady,  ibid.  p.  106  :  [Fcedera  I,  is  not  recorded.  He  certainly  was  a 
99.  The  date  of  this  letter  is  Janu-  sheriff,  and  possibly  the  sheriff  of 
ary  21,  1208.]  Hampshire,  but  Brady's  reason  for 

3  Brady,  ibid.  p.  107  :   [Fcedera  I,  that    conjecture    is    invalid.      For 

l12 
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John.  Nor  did  he  only  confine  his  favours  to  the  diocese  of  Win- 
1 209.  chester,  whose  bishop  Peter  de  Rupibus  opposed  the  interdict, 
[1208.]  "but  a  mandate  to  the  like  effect  was  by  the  appointment  of 
the  king  issued  forth  in  favour  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich2 ; 
and  by  another  writ  directed  to  all  the  sheriffs  in  England  he 
required  them  to  permit  all  the  clergy  and  religious  to  sell 
their  corn*.  And,  that  his  subjects  might  be  satisfied  of  the 
reason  why  his  favours  were  not  in  like  manner  extended  to 
the  new  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  a  patent  directed  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Kent  he  lets  them  know,  that  when  the 
brother  of  the  archbishop  had  applied  to  him  at  Winchester 
for  his  reception  of  that  prelate,  and  he  had  in  the  hearing  of 
his  bishops  offered  to  receive  him,  saving  to  himself  and  heirs 
the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  Simon  Langton  answered, 
that  he  would  do  nothing  in  that  affair,  unless  the  king  would 
yield  up  himself  to  his  mercy4 ;  that  is  in  plain  terms,  unless 
the  king  would  give  up  his  pretensions  to  any  share  in  the 
nomination  or  election  of  bishops,  and  leave  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  that  court  whose  thoughts  were  at  this  time  wholly 
turned  to  the  humbling  of  princes  and  putting  the  last  hand 
to  ecclesiastic  monarchy. 

The  whole  course  of  this  controversy  shows  plainly,  that 
the  court  of  Rome  had  nothing  less  in  view  in  the  conduct 
thereof  than  rendering  the  clergy  and  religious  of  England  a 
separate  body  and  independent  upon  the  king.  And,  as  all 
the  epistles  of  pope  Innocent  are  turned  this  way,  and  speak 
of  this  dispute  as  a  controversy  betwixt  the  priesthood  and 

Hugh  (not  Henry,  as  he  cites  the  cited  in  note  3  on  §  8,  and  proba- 

name)  de  Nevill,  to  whom  the  pre-  bly  was  given   on  the    same  day, 

ceding  writ  on  the  Close  Rolls  was  April  5,  1208.     The  bishop  of  Nor- 

addressed,  was  not  sheriff  of  Hamp-  wich    was  the  king's  nominee  for 

shire  at  that  time,  if  at  least  the  list  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  of  course 

given  by  Fuller  in  his  Worthies  of  opposed  the  interdict.     See  before, 

England,  and  the  negative  evidence  II,  xx,  4.] 

of  Dugdale  in  his  Baronage,  I,  289,  3     Brady,    ibid.    p.    109  :   [Rot. 

may   be    relied    on.     Perhaps    the  Litt.  Claus.  9  Job.  p.  114  b,  ed. 

order    was    sent   to    every   sheriff,  Hardy.     The  date  of  this  order  is 

like  that  which   is   cited  below  in  not  recorded,  but  it  was  not  later 

note  3.]  than  May  14,  1208,  the  last  day  of 

2  Brady,  ibid.  p.  108  :   [Fcederal,  the  ninth  year  of  king  John.     The 

100  :  Rot.  Litt.  Claus.  p.  108  b,  ed.  indulgence  thereby  granted  to  the 

Hardy.     The  date  of  this  document  clergy  was  to  continue  till  Novem- 

is  not  recorded  on  the  Rolls,  but  it  ber  25  following.] 

stands  next  after  the  mandate  in  4  Brady,  ibid.  p.  107  :  [ Fcedera  I, 

favour  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester  100.     See  note  1  on  §  8.J 
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the  kingdom,  and  as  the  same  that  was  carried  on   under     John. 
Becket,  so  this  was  the  true  reason  which  made  it  so  very     *  2°9- 
difficult  to  find  out  such  a  temper  as  might  put  an  end  to  it:   Lr2O^0 
but  this  arose  not  from  the  present  open  subject  of  debate, 
(for  the  offer  of  the  king  to  receive  the  new  archbishop  and 
all  his  adherents  would  easily  have  overcome  this  difficulty,) 
but  from  the  spirit  and  intentions  of  that  court  which  animated 
and  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  controversy. 

10.  It  is  so  evident  that  a  resolution  to  shut  out  the  kings 
of  England  from  any  share  in  the  nomination  to  the  chief 
trusts  in  the  church  was  the  secret  spring  by  which  this 
affair  was  moved,  that,  when  the  king  proposed  this  expedient 
to  accommodate  the  present  difference,  that  he  would  by  a 
commission  empower  pope  Innocent  himself  or  his  delegates 
to  deliver  the  temporalties  to  archbishop  Langton  and  to 
receive  the  homage  of  that  prelate,  this  expedient  was  not 
accepted  :  and  the  epistle  of  pope  Innocent  to  the  archbishop 
upon  this  subject  shows  that  the  reason  was,  because  this 
might  possibly  prejudice  the  ecclesiastic  liberty  by  leaving 
the  king  some  appearances  of  that  power  to  which  he  pre- 
tended1 ;  though  (God  knows)  all  that  this  expedient  left 
him  was  but  a  shadow  of  that  right  which  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land had  for  many  ages  enjoyed  unquestioned,  and  might 
have  continued  so  to  do,  if  the  court  of  Rome  had  not  resolved 
to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  states  and  kingdoms  and  the  peace 
of  Christendom  to  their  own  ambition. 

It  was  the  same  consideration  which  governed  the  measures 
of  that  court  in  the  case  of  the  bishop  elect  of  Lincoln.  For, 
though  the  coming  over  of  that  prelate  to  their  party  was  a 
great  service  to  that  court  and  a  great  mischief  to  the  king, 
yet  it  was  a  subject  of  debate  in  that  court,  whether  the 
election  of  that  prelate  should  be  confirmed  or  pronounced 
void :  the  reason  was,  king  John  had  given  the  royal  assent 
to  the  election  of  that  prelate ;  and  this  was  the  ground  of 

1  Innoc.  Ill  Epist.  XI,  90.    [This  letter  to  the  archbishop  was  written 

very  letter  shows  that  the  expedient  on  the  same  day  with  his  letter  to 

proposed  by  the  king  was  accepted  the  king  there  mentioned,  and  with 

with  a  proviso  for  the  security  of  ec-  a  letter  to  the  bishops  of  London, 

clesiastical  liberty.    The  king's  pro-  Ely,  and  Worcester,  mentioned  in 

posal  is  more  fully  stated  below  in  note  5  on  that  section,  namely  May 

§  12  of  this  chapter;  and  the  pope's  27,  1208.] 
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John,  that  mighty  precaution  with  which  pope  Innocent  directed  the 
1209.  archbishop  to  proceed  in  that  business  in  his  epistles  on  that 
occasion.  For  (saith  that  prelate),  "if  the  king  gave  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Lincoln  leave  to  proceed  to  an  election  without 
limiting  them  to  any  particular  person,  and  this  be  all  that  is 
meant  by  the  king's  giving  his  consent  to  the  election,  this  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  ecclesiastic  liberty,  provided  it  be 
done  presently  and  without  delay :"  and  in  this  case  he  adviseth 
the  confirmation  of  the  bishop  elect.  "But"  (saith  he),  "if  by 
the  king's  consent  be  meant  his  consent  to  name  any  certain 
and  determinate  person,  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  ecclesiastic 
liberty  ;"  for  there  could  be  no  free  choice,  if  the  electors  were 
confined  to  the  choice  of  such  person  as  the  king  had  nomi- 
nated :  and  in  this  case  he  directs  that  the  election  should  be 
pronounced  void.  And  in  the  same  epistle  he  pronounceth  the 
king's  nomination  of  persons  to  be  elected  to  be  that  wicked 
custom2  which  was  the  subject  of  the  present  controversy 
betwixt  the  state  and  the  church3. 

11.  That  prelate  has  thus  set  this  matter  in  a  true  light, 
and  given  posterity  a  just  idea  of  the  controversy  on  foot  and 
the  views  upon  which  the  court  of  Rome  moved  in  this  affair. 
And  in  another  epistle  to  the  aforesaid  archbishop  Langton, 
wherein  he  magnifies  the  merit  of  his  sufferings  in  this  cause, 
he  tells  him  that  he  suffered  for  the  liberties  of  the  church, 
and  that  it  was  much  more  eligible  to  remain  an  exile  from 
his  country  than  to  undergo  the  vilest  servitude  at  home,  a 
servitude  (saith  he)  more  intolerable  than  that  of  the  Israelites 
under  the  Egyptian  bondage1:  and  in  the  same  strain  did  he 
address  to  the  king  himself  on  this  subject'2. 

And,  lest  the  world  should  run  into  any  mistake  in  this  parti- 
cular, and  think  that  there  was  something  more  at  the  bottom 
of  that  practice  which  about  this  time  occasioned  such  an 

2  ["Prava  consuetudo".]  the  date  "III  Kal.  Martii"  at  the 

8  lnnoc.    Epist.  XII,  56.     [The  end  of  the  conditions  of  peace,  p. 

date  of  this  letter  is  June  21,  1209.  729,  is  evidently  a  clerical  error  for 

Langton  asked  the  pope  for  further  "  III    Kal.    Februarii",    Innocent's 

advice,  and  Innocent  gave  it  in  ano-  pontifical  year  beginning  February 

ther  letter,  XII,  91,  dated  July  29,  22  or  VIII  Kal.  Martii.     The  letter 

1209.]  to  the  king  was  brought  by  the  le- 

1  Ibid.  XV,  233.  gate  Pandulf,  and  is  again  cited  be- 

2  Ibid.  234.     [These  two  letters  low,  xxii,  3.] 
were  written  January  30,  121 3  ;  for 
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outcry  against  the  wickedness  and  tyranny  of  princes  for  en-  John, 
slaving  the  church,  in  a  decretal  epistle  of  pope  Innocent,  1209. 
confirming  the  renunciation  of  Peter  king  of  Arragon,  that 
prelate  has  taken  care  to  set  posterity  right  by  publishing  the 
instrument  itself,  which  fully  describes  the  wicked  custom  for 
which  the  king  of  England  was  at  this  time  so  much  blamed, 
and  which  the  court  of  Rome  was  so  solicitous  to  gain  from 
him.  And,  because  it  will  give  some  light  to  this  part  of  our 
story,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  a  view  of  the  aforesaid 
charter  from  the  epistles  of  pope  Innocent  on  that  occasion. 
In  that  instrument  Peter  king  of  Arragon  doth  for  himself 
and  his  successors  renounce  and  give  up  that  wicked  usage 
which  he  had  hitherto  observed  in  his  dominions ;  and  this 
was,  not  to  permit  any  chapter  to  proceed  to  an  election  of  a 
bishop  or  abbot  till  they  had  his  assent  and  consent  thereunto ; 
but  now  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  soul  he 
grants  to  all  cathedrals  and  convents  a  freedom  of  election, 
without  so  much  as  asking  the  royal  assent3. 

In  this  charter  we  have  in  one  view  the  slavery  and  the 
wicked  customs  which  so  much  provoked  the  indignation  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  also  that  liberty  which  they  were 
contending  for.  And  the  writers  of  this  age  generally  agree 
in  this  account.  Thus  the  writer  of  pope  Innocent's  story, 
published  by  Baluzius  in  the  first  volume  of  pope  Innocent's 

3  "  Petrus  Dei  gratia  rex  Arago-  nos  et  per  primes  successores  nostros, 

nen venerabilibus  in  Christo  Ter-  assensu  regio  minime  requisite),  in 

raconen.  archiepiscopo  et  universis  perpetuum  indulgemus,  hoc  solum 
episcopis,  abbatibus,  ceterisque  ec-  nobis  et  successoribus  nostris  reser- 
clesiarum  praelatis,  et  eorum  conven-  vantes,  ut  libere  et  canonice  electus 
tibus,  in  regno  et  dominio  nostro  in  signum  regiae  fidelitatis  nobis  et 
constitutis,  asternam  in  Domino  successoribus  nostris  debeat  pra?sen- 
salutem.  Regi  regum,  per  quern  tari."  Innoc.  Ill  Epist.  X,  144. 
reges  regnant,  reverentiam  debitam  [The  date  of  the  king  of  Aragon's 
exhibentes,  et  sponsse  ejus,  sanctae  charter  is  not  given  ;  the  pope's  let- 
videlicet  ecclesia?,  integram  liberta-  ter  reciting  and  confirming  it  in  the 
tem  conservare  volentes,  pessimam  way  of  an  inspeximus  bears  date  on 
consuetudinem  a  nobis  hactenus  ob-  October  30,  1207.  In  June  1206 
servatam,  qua  electionem  prselatorum  Innocent  had  granted  the  king  a  bull 
sine  nostro  consilio  et  assensu  pro-  authorizing  the  coronation  of  all 
cedere  non  permittebamus,  amore  future  kings  and  queens  of  Aragon 
Dei  et  sancta?  ecclesia?  et  pro  remedio  at  Saragossa  by  the  hands  of  the 
animse  nostra?  et  parentum  nostro-  archbishop  of  Tarragona.  Raynald. 
rum  reiaxamus,  vobisque  et  universis  Annal.  an.  1206,  xxxiv.  See  below, 
successoribus  vestris  et  conventibus  xxiii,  1-5,  on  the  charter  granted  to 
in  omni  jurisdictione  nostra  consti-  the  same  effect  by  king  John.] 
tutis  liberam  eligendi  facultatem  per 
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John,  epistles,  describes  the  vassalage  of  the  English  church : 
1 209.  although,  saith  he,  the  blessed  St.  Thomas  laid  down  his  life 
for  the  ecclesiastic  liberty,  yet  no  advantage  has  yet  accrued 
from  it ;  for  the  English  church  through  the  insolence  of  their 
princes  continues  in  a  state  of  servitude  ;  for,  saith  he,  to  omit 
other  instances,  the  authority  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  is  yet 
precarious  in  England,  and  the  elections  of  their  prelates  are 
no  where  free4. 

Having  led  the  reader  a  little  out  of  the  way,  the  better  to 
give  him  a  just  view  of  our  present  controversy,  it  will  be  time 
to  return  and  to  pursue  our  story. 
[1208.]  12.  King  John,  as  has  before  been  intimated,  had  sent  the 
abbot  of  Beaulieu1  to  the  court  of  Rome,  entrusted  with  a 
commission  on  the  subject  now  under  debate ;  and  by  his 
letter  sent  by  him  the  king  had  let  pope  Innocent  know,  that 
he  thought  himself  exceedingly  injured  in  the  business  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  yet  out  of  reverence  to  the  apo- 
stolic see  and  esteem  for  his  person  he  was  willing  to  receive 
Stephen  Langton  as  archbishop,  to  restore  the  monks  of 
Canterbury,  and  to  make  satisfaction  to  all  who  had  suffered 
in  this  controversy ;  and  by  the  same  messenger  the  king  sent 
to  pope  Innocent  the  power  of  delivering  possession  of  the 
temporalties  and  receiving  the  homage  of  such  person  as  was 
or  should  be  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury 2.  Pope  Innocent 
in  return  acquainted  the  king  that,  in  case  nothing  appeared 
in  this  expedient  contrary  to  the  ecclesiastic  liberty,  he  would 
order  the  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Worcester  to  deliver 
the  regalia,  as  he  styles  them3,  to  the  archbishop,  and  then 

4   Gesta    Innoc.    §    131.      [The  abusionibus  taceatur."] 

writer  is  speaking  of  the  condition  l  [The   abbey  of  Beaulieu,  now 

of  the  English  church  at  the  very  commonly  called  Bewley,  in  the  New 

beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Forest  was  founded  by  king  John 

and  uses  the  past  tense  throughout,  himself  in  1204  for  Cistercian  monks. 

"  Licet     beatus    Thomas    archiepi-  Abbot  Hugh  was  one  of  John's  con- 

scopus   animam  suam  pro  ecclesi-  fidential  agents,  especially  in  his  ne-  . 

astica  posuerit  libertate,  nulla  tamen  gotiations  with  the  court  of  Rome.] 

utilitas  quoad  hoc  in  sanguine  ejus  2  Innoc.  Ill  Epist.  XI,  89.  [This 

erat,  quoniam  Anglicana  ecclesia  per  offer  was  made  by  the  king  a  few 

principum  insolentiam  in  profundo  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  in- 

servitutis   ancillata  jacebat,   ita  ut  terdict.    The  pope's  letter  which  re- 

apostolicum    quoque  mandatum  in  cites  it  is  dated  May  27, 1208.] 

Anglia  jam  quasi  precarium  habere-  3  [The  Continuator  of  Hoveden's 

tur,  et  electiones  praelatorum  nus-  Annals,  after  speaking  of  a   royal 

quam   libere  fierent,   ut  de   ceteris  grant  of  the  u  regalia"  of  an  abbey, 
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appoint  that  they  should  in  due  form  relax  and  take  off  the     John. 
interdict4.   And  not  long  after  that  prelate  did  actually  write     1209. 
to  the  bishops  aforesaid,  ordering,  that,  the  king  having  given  [1 208.] 
sufficient  security  that  he  would  abide  by  the  judgment  of 
pope  Innocent,  they  should  forthwith  release  the  interdict5. 
And,  in  pursuance  of  what  had  thus  passed,  Pandulphus  at 
this  time  only  a  subdeacon6,  and  Durandus  a  knight  of  the 
order  of  the  Knights  Templars,  were  sent  into  England,  and 
waited   upon  king  John  at  Northampton,  some   time   this     1211. 
year  7. 


explains  the  word  thus:  "id  est, 
quantum  ad  regem  inde  jure  per- 
tinet".  Recueil  des  Historiens  des 
Gaules,  XVIII,  173  B.] 

4  Innoc.  Epist.  ibid. 

5  Ibid.  Epist.  141.  [The  pope 
wrote  to  the  three  bishops  on  the 
6ame  day  on  which  he  wrote  to  the 
king,  May  27,  1208,  directing  them 
to  deliver  the  regalia  to  the  arch- 
bishop, if  the  king  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  deliver  them  himself, 
and  then  to  relax  the  interdict,  pro- 
vided the  king  had  first  fulfilled  all 
his  engagements.  This  letter  is  not 
contained  in  Innocent's  register,  but 
has  been  printed  by  Wilkins,  Concil. 
I,  525,  from  Cotton  MS.  Cleopatr. 
E,  1  :  see  also  Innoc.  Epist.  XI, 
91,  in  which  it  seems  to  have  been  en- 
closed. The  letter  now  cited  by  Inett, 
XI,  141,  was  addressed  August  22, 
1 208,  to  the  same  bishops,  who  seem 
to  have  misunderstood  the  former 
letter ;  it  repeats  the  same  directions 
very  clearly,  only  insisting  very 
strongly  on  the  necessity  of  securing 
the  performance  of  the  king's  en- 
gagements.] 

6  Pandulf  was  a  subdeacon  of  the 
church  of  St.  John  in  the  Lateran, 
the  cathedral  or  patriarchal  church 
of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  he  was  a 
member  of  the  pope's  household, 
perhaps  in  virtue  of  his  office.  See 
the  article  on  "  Subdiaconi  Palatini" 
in  Du  Cange's  Glossary.  Innocent 
describes  him  and  the  Templar 
Durand,  who  was  joined  with  him 
in  the  mission,  as  "familiaresnostri". 
Epist.  XV,  234.  In  1215  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  Norwich,  but  he 


was  not  consecrated  till  May  1222. 
(In  Le  Neve's  Fast.  Eccles.  Angl. 
vol.  II,  p.  460,  ed.  Hardy,  it  is  said 
that  he  was  elected  in  12 18:  but 
Mr.  Hardy  in  note  56  on  that  page 
prints  a  letter  patent  of  king  John 
dated  July  18,  12 15,  which  shows 
that  an  election  was  made  that  year, 
and  made  "  secundum  mandatum 
domini  papa?";  and  in  two  other 
letters  patent  of  the  king  dated  re- 
spectively September  2  and  4, 12 15, 
in  which  his  name  occurs  among  the 
witnesses,  he  is  described  as  then 
elect  of  Norwich.  See  Fcedera  I, 
137,  ed.  1816;  and  Rot.  Litt.  Pat. 
p.  182  a,  ed.  Hardy.)  On  the  de- 
parture of  cardinal  Guala  in  Sep- 
tember 1218  Pandulf  was  made  the 
regular  papal  legate  in  England  by 
Honorius  III.  But  he  never  was  a 
cardinal,  although  in  our  popular 
histories  he  is  often  called  so.  The 
mistake  arises  partly  perhaps  from 
the  notion  that  every  legate  must  be 
a  cardinal,  and  partly  from  the  fact 
that  in  1182  pope  Lucius  III  created 
a  person  of  that  name  a  cardinal, 
Pandulfus  Masca  of  Pisa,  who  how- 
ever must  have  died  soon  after  the 
year  1201.  Ciacon.  Vit.  Pontiff., 
Luc.  Ill,  vol.  I,  col.  1 1 14,  ed. 
1677.] 

7  [Between  the  date  of  the  pope's 
letter  cited  in  the  last  sentence  and 
the  conference  at  Northampton  of 
which  this  sentence  speaks  there  was 
an  interval  of  three  full  years.  And 
as  Inett  has  related  some  of  the  in- 
cidents of  this  long  struggle  without 
regard  to  the  time  of  their  occurrence, 
and  has  omitted  others  entirely,  it 
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John.  These  steps  towards  an  accommodation  gave  some  hope 
12X1.  that  this  unhappy  controversy  would  quickly  come  to  an  end  : 
yet,  whether  it  was  that  this  expedient  still  left  the  king  some 
shadow  of  the  rights  which  all  his  ancestors  had  enjoyed,  or 
the  court  of  Rome  only  amused  the  king  with  the  hopes  of 
peace,  and  had  resolved  to  perfect  that  independency  of  the 
church  on  the  secular  power  which  they  had  long  aimed  at 
and  had  made  many  steps  toward  the  attainment  of,  so  it 
was,  this  expedient  and  the  hopes  that  were  built  upon  it  did 
all  vanish  and  come  to  nothing. 

13.  But,  if  the  relations  we  have  of  what  passed  in  the 
aforesaid  council  may  be  relied  on,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
account  for  the  success  thereof.  M.  Paris,  M.  Westminster, 
and  the  annals  of  Margan  and  Wikes  do  all  take  notice  of 
this  meeting,  and  agree  that  it  came  to  nothing,  but  make  no 
mention  of  what  passed  in  this  assembly;  but  the  annals  of 
Burton  and  Waverley,  and  the  register  of  John  Ginwell,  made 
bishop  of  Lincoln  about  the  year  1347,  give  a  long  account  of 
a  conference  betwixt  the  king  and  Pandulphus  one  of  the 
legates,  which  passed  in  this  council. 

The  king  having  resolved  upon  an  expedition  into  Wales, 
and  Northampton  being  fixed  upon  either  as  a  place  of  ren- 
dezvous or  for  concerting  measures  for  that  expedition,  he 
was  attended  there  by  his  great  council,  and  during  that  as- 
sembly by  the  aforesaid  legates1.  The  legates,  having  ac- 
quainted the  king  with  the  business  of  their  coming,  pressed 
him  to  promise  upon  oath  to  restore  what  he  had  taken  from 


may  be  convenient  to  have  the  prin-  day  after   St.  Bartholomew's   day, 

cipal  facts  of  it  set  down  in  chrono-  which  in  12 11  was  August  30.    It  is 

logical    order    with    authorities    to  true  that  the  last  two  authorities  say 

vouch  the  statements.    They  will  be  that  the  year  was  12 12,  but  in  this 

found  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.]  they  are  certainly  wrong.      In  1212 

1  [From  Wendover,  Chron.  Wikes,  the  king  did  not  march  into  Wales, 

and  Annal.  Waverl.  an.  121 1,  it  is  but  abandoned  the  design  from  fear 

plain    that    the   king  received   the  of  treachery,  as  nearly  all  the  chroni- 

pope's  messengers  at  Northampton  clers  say.    The  king's  Itinerary  too, 

in  the  month  of  August  after  his  drawn  up  by  Mr;  Hardy  and  prefixed 

return    from    his    expedition    into  to  his  edition  of  the  Patent  Rolls, 

North   Wales ;   and   bishop  Gyne-  shows  that  he  was  at  Northampton 

well's  register,  the  Waverley  Annals  August  29,  121 1,  but  that  during 

an.  1212,  and  the  C.  C.  C.  C.  MS.  the  latter  part  of  August  1212  he 

cited  in  the  next  note,  say  that  the  was  not  there  at  all.] 
day  of  the  conference  was  the  Tues- 
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the  clergy  and  to  receive  the  archbishop  into  his  favour :  the  John, 
king  is  said  to  have  answered  in  anger,  that,  whatever  pass-  1211 
port  he  granted  to  the  archbishop,  yet  he  would  certainly 
hang  him  if  ever  he  came  into  England.  And,  having  told 
the  legates,  that,  though  he  was  ready  to  own  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  yet  he  knew  of  no  obligation 
he  was  under  to  obey  him  in  temporals,  one  of  them  replied 
that  he  was  bound  to  obey  the  pope  as  well  in  temporal  as  in 
spiritual  affairs.  And,  when  the  king  said,  that,  if  the  pope 
would  depose  the  present  archbishop,  he  would  receive  any 
other  person  that  he  should  think  fit  to  recommend  to  that 
trust,  the  legate  answered  with  an  insupportable  insolence, 
that  the  church  had  not  been  used  to  degrade  an  archbishop 
without  a  manifest  cause,  but  it  had  been  used  to  humble 
princes  that  rebelled  against  it.  The  king  replied ;  "  You 
threaten,  and  believe  you  can  subdue  me  as  you  have  done 
my  nephew  Otho  the  emperor :"  to  which  the  legate  answered, 
that  the  pope  believed,  that,  as  he  had  made  Otho  emperor, 
so  also  he  could  make  another  emperor  in  his  stead,  and  that 
he  could  subdue  the  king  as  easily  as  make  a  new  emperor. 
Nor  did  the  insolence  of  that  minister  stop  here,  but,  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  the  court  which  sent  him,  he  declared  the 
subjects  of  England  absolved  from  their  allegiance,  and  told 
the  king  that  none  of  his  posterity  should  ever  be  king  of 
England  after  him'2. 

14.  To  pass  over  all  the  rest  of  that  long  dialogue,  it  being 
little  else  but  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  before  related  in 
the  account  of  this  controversy,  attended  with  mutual  re- 
flections and  reproaches ;  what  is  said  is  enough  to  show  us 
with  what  reluctance  the  king  bore  the  affronts  which  he  had 

2  Annal.  Burton,  an.  121 1:  Annal.  and  is  the  forty-sixth  article  in  the 

Waverl.an.1212:  Memorand.  Gyne-  volume,  of  which  it  occupies  only  a 

well  Episc.  Line.  fol.  104,  105.  [The  page  and  a  half,  beginning  on  the 

report   of    this    conference    in   the  nineteenth  leaf  from  the  end.    Ano- 

"Waverley  Annals  is  much  more  con-  ther   passage   from   the  conference 

cise  than  in  the  Burton  Annals  and  has  been  quoted  before,  II,  xiv,  8. 

in  bishop  Gynewell's  register,  and  It  is  stated  in    Chron.  Wikes  an. 

does  not  contain  even  all  that  is  here  121 2   that  the   pope's    messengers 

cited.      There    is    another    report,  had  many  interviews  with  the  king  ; 

agreeing  so  nearly  with  the  Waverley  and  certainly  the  annalists  appear  to 

one  that  perhaps  it  is  a  transcript  of  have  thrown  together  into  one  dia- 

that,  in  a  MS.  volume  of  the  four-  logue  for  the  sake  of  effect  the  sub- 

teenth  century  at  Cambridge,  C.  C.  stance  of  what  may  have  passed  at 

C.  C.  MS.  59  :  it  is  entitled,  "  Pro-  several  conferences.] 
cessus   contra  Regem  Johannem", 
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John,  received,  and  entertained  the  thoughts  of  being  made  little 
1 2 1  r .  and  contemptible,  to  appease  the  anger  of  a  court  which  had 
used  him  ill.  But,  to  account  for  the  issue  of  this  conference, 
we  are  to  return  and  observe  how  both  sides  applied  them- 
selves to  pursue  the  dispute  they  had  thus  in  vain  attempted 
to  compose. 

Besides  the  example  which  he  had  in  his  own  family  in  the 
case  of  the  emperor  Otho,  the  king  had  seen  in  his  own  time 
so  many  encroachments  made  by  the  court  of  Rome  on  the 
rights  of  all  the  neighbouring  princes  under  the  pretence  of 
the  ecclesiastic  liberty,  that,  being  now  told  by  the  legate 
that  the  court  of  Rome  expected  his  obedience  in  temporal 
things,  he  could  not  but  see  that  the  intention  of  that  court 
was  to  make  him  a  tributary  and  dependent  prince,  and  his 
kingdom  a  fief  of  the  papacy.  And  a  few  months  put  this 
suspicion  beyond  all  doubt :  therefore,  having  obtained  some 
time  before  a  subsidy  from  his  people  of  a  thirteenth  part  of 
their  movables1,  the  king  raised  an  army  and  provided  a 
fleet2.  He  entered  into  a  strict  friendship  with  the  emperor 
Otho  his  nephew,  and  helped  him  with  money  towards  raising 
an  army3,  and  made  a  league  with  the  king  of  Arragon,  who 
was  the  chief  support  of  Raymond  earl  of  Toulouse  and  the 
Albigenses4.  And,  the  better  to  strike  a  terror  upon  his 
enemies,  and  raise  the  reputation  of  his  force  and  conduct,  he 
sailed  over  with  a  part  of  his  army  into  Ireland,  where  he  not 
only  reduced  his  enemies,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future 

1  [This  subsidy  of  a  thirteenth  sixty  thousand  men  in  t  2 13  for  the 
was  given  at  a  great  council  of  the  defence  of  his  kingdom  against  the 
nation  at  Oxford  in  February  1207.  invasion  with  which  at  the  pope's 
Fcedera  I,  96  ed.  1816:  Rot.  Litt.  instigation  he  was  threatened  by  the 
Pat.  p.  72  b  ed.  Hardy.  But  John  king  of  France.  On  this  last  occa- 
provided  himselfwith  great  resources  sion  he  also  prepared  a  fleet.  Wend- 
afterwards.  In  1209  he  forced  the  over,  M.  Paris.,  ann.  1209-1213: 
king  of  Scotland  to  purchase  peace  Fcedera  I,  no  ed.  1816.] 

by  giving  a  bond  for  fifteen  thousand        3  [See  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franc, 

marks;  Fcedera  I.  103  :  and  in  12 10  Part.  Ill,  ch.  XXIII,  an.  1207.] 
he  extracted  enormous  sums  from         4  [A  letter  from  John  to  Pedro  II 

the  Jews,  and  levied  very  large  con-  king  of  Aragon,  printed  among  the 

tributions  from  the  religious  houses  Fcedera  (I,  113  ed.  18 16)  from  the 

throughout    England.     Wendover,  Close  Rolls  of  the  year  12 13,  shows 

Annal.    Margan.,    Chron.    Wikes,  that     confidential    communications 

Annal.  Waverl.]  were  then  passing  between  the  two 

2  [King  John  raised  a  large  army  sovereigns,  but  the  editor  has  not 
against  the  Scots  in  1 209,  another  discovered  any  other  evidence  of  a 
for  Ireland  in  12 10,  a  third  and  a  league  between  them.  Concerning 
fourth  against  the  Welch  in  121 1  and  the  king  of  Aragon  see  note  8  on  §  5 
12 12,  and  a  fifth  to  the  number  of  of  this  chapter.] 
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settlement  and  greatness  of  that  kingdom  by  introducing  the     John. 
English  laws5.     He  made  a  league  with  Scotland6,  and  sub-     121 1, 
dued  Wales  7,  and  acted  the  general's  part  so  well,  that  his 
nobility  and  people  were  for  the  most  part  just  to  him,  and 
fear  kept  the  rest  in  some  tolerable  order  for  a  while. 

15.  But,  if  the  king  took  care  of  his  own  defence,  pope 
Innocent  did  every  thing  that  was  thought  needful  to  ruin 
and  to  undo  him  :  in  order  whereunto  his  emissaries  used  all 
endeavours  to  blacken  the  king  and  lessen  his  forces,  and  to 
magnify  the  interest  and  strength  and  conduct  of  the  court 
of  Rome.  The  king  was  represented  as  an  apostate  from  re- 
ligion, as  one  who  had  offered  to  renounce  his  faith  to  preserve 
his  sovereignty  \  as  an  enemy  to  religion,  to  the  liberties  of 
the  church,  and  to  the  rights  of  his  people;  and  a  wicked 
impostor,  named  Peter  the  hermit,  was  set  up  to  prophesy 
that  before  Ascension  next  coming  he  should  cease  to  be  king, 
and  none  of  his  posterity  ever  come  to  the  crown2.  In  short 
there  was  nothing  of  this  kind  wanting,  which  might  either 
encourage  the  enemies  of  the  king  or  discourage  and  withdraw 
his  friends ;  and  the  wicked  reports  raised  upon  this  occasion 
made  such  impressions  and  took  such  root,  that  our  historians 
who  wrote  his  story  have  generally  spoken  of  him  as  the  vilest 
and  most  despicable  miscreant  in  the  world. 

But,  because  it  was  not  easy  to  libel  and  rail  a  prince  out 
of  his  kingdom  who  had  a  fleet  and  an  army  at  his  command, 
pope  Innocent  applied  himself  to  that  known  method  which 
had  now  for  near  an  age  served  all  the  purposes  of  the  court 
of  Borne  under  the  colour  of  destroying  infidels  and  promoting 
the  interest  of  Christ  and  his  religion :  and  this  was  the  holy 
war;  for  with  this  art  that  court  had  frighted  Philip  king 
of  France,  and  forced  the  king  of  Arragon  to  give  up  the 
rights  of  his  crown3 ;  they  had  massacred  the  subjects  of  the 
earl  of  Toulouse,  given  away  the  possession  of  his  country  to 
the  general  of  the  army  and  taken  the  sovereignty  thereof  to 
themselves,  and  subdued  the  eastern  empire  to  the  Latins4. 
And  now  the  time  was  come  when  the  English  nation  was  to 

5  M.  Paris,  an  1210.  2  [M.  Paris,  an.  1212.] 

6  [Ibid.  an.  1209.]  3  [See  before,  in  this  chapter  §  5, 

7  ]Ibid.  an.  121 1. J  notes  1  and  8.] 

1  [See  below,  xxii,  10.]  4  [See  before,  II,  xx,  1-3.] 
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John,  have  its  turn,  and  to  feel  the  dire  effects  of  that  fury  which 
1 2 1 1 .  had  before  consumed  its  blood  and  treasure  :  for,  seeing  no 
other  way  to  accomplish  his  wicked  purposes,  the  pope  sent 
his  emissaries  into  France  and  Germany  to  preach  up  the 
cross,  and  to  persuade  Europe  to  believe  that  it  was  a  service 
to  God  and  to  religion  to  enslave  the  king  and  kingdom  of 
England.  But,  well  knowing  that  considerations  of  this  kind 
began  to  lose  their  force  in  France,  by  a  bull  directed  to  king 
Philip  pope  Innocent  entreated  and  conjured  that  prince,  as 
he  tendered  the  hopes  of  salvation,  to  take  up  arms  and  to 
drive  the  king  of  England  from  his  throne ;  and,  besides  the 
promises  of  heaven,  he  did  by  the  same  bull  grant  to  him 
and  his  heirs  the  kingdom  of  England  as  a  reward  for  his 
services5. 

6  M.  Paris,  an.  121 2. 


[Chronological  account  of  the  struggle  between  king  John 

and  pope  Innocent  III,  promised  in  note  7  on  §12 

of  this  chapter. 

1206.  December.  Stephen  Langton,  cardinal  priest  of  St.  Chryso- 
gonus,  elected  archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  Rome.  Innoc. 
Ill  Epist.  dat.  Dec.  21,  1206,    in  Concil.  Britan.  Wilkins  I, 

1207.  February  20.  The  king's  agents,  who  had  returned  from  Rome 
with  the  news  of  the  election,  are  sent  back  to  prevent,  if  pos- 
sible, the  confirmation  of  it.  Rot.  Litt.  Pat.  p.  69  a,  ed. 
Hardy. 

May  26.  The  pope  announces  his  intention  to  consecrate  Langton, 

notwithstanding  the  king's  refusal  to  consent  to  the  election. 

Innoc.  Epist.  X,  219;  Wilkins  pp.  517,  518. 
June  1 7.  Langton  consecrated  accordingly  at  Viterbo.  Wendover: 

M.  Paris. :  Annal.  Waverl. 
July  14.   The  monks  of  Canterbury  expelled.     Wendover  :  M. 

Paris. 
August.       "I  The  pope  threatens  to  put  the  kingdom  under  an 
November.  J       interdict.     Innoc.  Epist.  X,  113,  159,  160,  t6i, 
dat.  Aug.  27,  Nov.  17,  19,  1207;    Wilkins  pp. 
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1208.  January  21.  The  king  declares  that  he  is  ready  to  obey  the 
pope,  saving  his  own  dignity  and  liberties.  Rot.  Litt.  Pat. 
p.  78  b. 

February  19.  Simon  Langton,  brother  of  the  archbishop,  has  safe 
conduct  into  England  till  Easter.     Ibid. 

March  12.  Simon  Langton  has  a  conference  with  the  king  at 
Winchester,  which  on  March  14  is  notified  by  the  king  to  the 
people  of  Kent.  Ibid.  p.  80  a. 
1208.  March  17,18.  The  king,  having  learnt  that  the  bishops  of 
London,  Ely,  and  Worcester  in  obedience  to  the  pope's  com- 
mands are  resolved  to  pronounce  the  interdict  on  Monday 
March  24,  gives  orders  for  the  sequestration  of  all  property  of 
all  ecclesiastics  who  shall  then  refuse  to  perform  any  of  the 
services  of  the  church,  "  qui  divina  extunc  celebrare  noluerint". 
See  especially  his  letter  concerning  the  diocese  of  Lincoln, 
dat.  March  18.     Ibid.  p.  80  b. 

March  24.  The  interdict  pronounced.  Wendover :  M.  Paris. : 
Annal.  Waverl. 

The  king  then  offered  to  receive  the  archbishop,  to  let  the  monks 
of  Canterbury  return,  and  to  restore  the  sequestered  property, 
and  sent  the  regalia  to  the  pope  to  confer  as  he  pleased  ;  and 
the  pope  ordered  the  same  three  bishops  to  confer  the  regalia 
on  Langton,  if  they  could  not  persuade  the  king  to  do  it  him- 
self, and  to  remove  the  interdict  as  soon  as  the  king  made  good 
his  promises.  Innoc.  Epist.  XI,  89,  90,  91,  102,  141,  dat. 
May  27,  June  14,  August  22,  1208. 

July  14,       "I  Simon  Langton  with  two  monks   of  Canterbury, 

August  1 1 .  J  also  the  same  three  bishops,  have  safe  conduct 
into  England  till  Michaelmas.  Rot.  Litt.  Pat.  pp. 
85  a,  82  a. 

September  9.  Stephen  Langton  (described  as  cardinal  of  the  see 
of  Rome,  not  as  archbishop)  has  safe  conduct  to  Dover  till  three 
weeks  after  Michaelmas.     Ibid.  p.  86  a. 

The  king  sent  for  Langton  to  come  to  England,  but  not  as  arch- 
bishop. He  declined  to  come.  Whereupon  the  king  sent  for 
the  three  bishops  before  named  :  they  came,  waited  eight  weeks 
in  vain  for  an  audience,  and  then  returned.  Annal.  Waverl. 
1209  January  12.  The  pope  threatens  the  king  with  excommuni- 
cation.    Innoc.  Epist.  XI,  211;  Wilkins  pp.  528,  529. 

March  23.  Simon  Langton  has  safe  conduct  to  London  till  three 
weeks  after  Easter  to  confer  with  the  king's  council  concerning 
the  see  of  Canterbury.     Rot.  Litt.  Pat.  p.  89  b. 
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1209.  N.  B.  The  Patent  Rolls  for  the  years  1 1,  12,  and  13  John 
(7  May  1209 — 2  May  121 2)  and  the  Close  Rolls  for  the  years 
10,  i],  12,  and  13  John  (15  May  1208 — 2  May  1212)  are  all 
missing. 

In  a  conference  this  year  at  Canterbury  between  commissioners 
from  the  king  and  the  three  bishops  before  named  a  form  of 
peace  was  drawn  up  ;  but  the  king  objected  to  one  article  in 
it,  the  entire  restitution  of  the  sequestered  property,  and  the 
negotiation  failed.  Soon  afterwards  the  archbishop  sent  his 
steward  to  the  king,  who  received  him  kindly  and  dismissed 
him  with  presents.  Then  upon  the  king's  invitation  and  assu- 
rance of  safety  the  archbishop  himself  came  to  Dover  (October 
2)  with  the  bishops  of  London  and  Ely  for  another  conference  ; 
and  the  king  came  to  Chilham  and  thence  sent  commissioners 
to  Dover  with  proposals,  which  however  Langton  would  not 
accept,  refusing  to  vary  the  terms  that  had  been  settled  at 
Canterbury  :  the  king  would  not  give  way,  and  the  archbishop 
returned  to  France.  Afterwards  the  king  sent  for  him  again, 
but  neither  he  nor  the  bishops  would  come.  Annal.  Waverl.: 
Wilkins  p.  529.  From  the  Itinerary  of  king  John,  prefixed 
by  Mr.  Hardy  to  his  edition  of  the  Patent  Rolls,  it  appears 
that  the  king  was  at  Chilham  on  October  8,  1209,  but  not  at 
Dover  that  year. 

1210.  The  king  sent  several  times  to  the  archbishop  inviting  him 
to  another  conference,  and  at  length  went  himself  to  Dover  to 
meet  him  ;  but  Langton  distrusted  his  promises  of  safe  conduct 
and  did  not  come  over.  Annal.  Waverl.  John  was  at  Dover 
May  4,  1 2 1  o.     Itinerary. 

1211.  August  30.  The  king,  on  his  return  from  an  expedition  against 
North  Wales,  met  at  Northampton  the  pope's  messengers, 
Pandulf  the  subdeacon  and  Durand  the  Templar,  sent  over  to 
arrange  terms  of  peace  ;  but,  as  he  would  not  promise  to  make 
complete  restitution  of  the  sequestered  property,  the  attempt  was 
fruitless,  and  according  to  some  accounts  Pandulf  then  and  there 
pronounced  him  excommunicate.  Wendover :  M.Paris.: 
Annal.  Burton. :  Annal.  Margan.  :  Chron.  Wikes.  :  Annal. 
Waverl. 

1212.  According  to  Chron.  Wikes,  Pandulf  and  Durand  had  several 
fruitless  conferences  with  the  king  this  year. 

June  5.  The  king  issues  orders  for  more  sequestrations.     Rot. 

Litt.  Claus.  p.  130  b. 
Archbishop  Langton  and  the  bishops  of  London  and  Ely  went  to 
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Rome  and  laid  before  the  pope  the  miseries  of  the  English 
church  :  whereupon  Innocent  decreed  the  deposition  of  John, 
offered  the  throne  to  the  king  of  France,  wrote  to  the  nobles 
of  France  and  other  nations  to  undertake  a  crusade  against 
England  for  the  purpose,  and  sent  Pandulf  back  with  Langton 
and  the  bishops  to  press  this  forward  in  France ;  but  Pandulf 
had  secret  instructions  also.     Wendover  :  M .  Paris. 

November  1 1 .  The  king  sends  four  agents  to  Rome.  Rot.  Litt. 
Claus.  p.  126  a.  But  from  Innoc.  Epist.  XV,  234,  dat. 
January  30  (see  note  2  on  §  1 1  of  this  chapter)  1213,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  were  unable  to  effect  any  thing. 
1213.  January  30.  The  pope  sends  instructions  to  Pandulf  and 
Durand  together  with  his  final  terms  of  peace,  requiring  (among 
other  things  and  besides  certain  specified  payments)  that  full 
restitution  and  compensation  be  made  to  all  persons,  lay  as 
well  as  clerical,  who  have  suffered  loss  in  this  business.  Epist. 
ibid. 

April  8.  Great  council  at  Soissons,  at  which  it  is  resolved  to  make 
war  on  John  and  to  invade  England.  Guil.  Armor,  de  Gest. 
Phil.  Aug.,  Recueil  des  Historiens  des  Gaules  XVII,  88. 

May  1 3 .  The  king  by  a  letter  patent  declares  his  acceptance  of 
the  terms  of  peace. 

15.  He  gives  a  charter  surrendering  his  kingdom  to  the  pope, 
and  takes  an  oath  of  fealty  to  him  on  receiving  it  again.  This 
was  done  before  Pandulf.  Innoc.  Epist.  XVI,  76,  77 : 
Wendover  :  M.  Paris. 

July  6.  The  pope  on  hearing  this  makes  known  his  intention  to 
send  the  cardinal  Nicholas  bishop  of  Frascati  as  his  legate  to 
reconcile  the  king  and  the  realm.     Epist.  XVI,  79-82,  89. 

1 6.  Langton  and  the  expatriated  bishops  and  other  persons  return 
to  England,  landing  at  Dover.     Wendover  :  M.  Paris. 

20.  Langton  absolves  John  at  Winchester.  Ibid. :  Annal. 
Waverl. 

October  3.  John  repeats  his  surrender  and  oath  of  fealty  in  St. 
Paul's  cathedral  before  the  cardinal  legate.  Wendover:  M. 
Paris.  :  Rot.  Chart,  p.  195  a,  ed.  Hardy:  Fcedera  I,  115,  ed. 
i8[6. 
1214.  January  23 .  The  king  having  already  paid  a  hundred  thousand 
marks  on  account  of  the  restitution  required  of  him,  the  legate 
is  authorized  to  remove  the  interdict  as  soon  as  the  king  de- 
livers to   him  a  letter  patent  under  his  seal  acknowledging 
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himself  bound  under  oath  to  make  full  restitution  according 
as  the  pope  shall  order.     Innoc.  Epist.  XVI,  164. 

June  17.  The  king  gives  such  bond,  being  at  Angers  in  Anjou  at 
the  time.     Rot.  Chart,  p.  199  a  :  Foedera  I,  122. 

June  29     "I  The  interdict  is  removed  accordingly.     Wendover  : 

or  July  2.  J      M.Paris.:  Annal.  Waverl.] 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

AB  ANNO  12 12  AD  ANNUM  I214. 

i.  The  French  prepare  to  invade  England  :  the  reasons  thereof. 

2.  Pope  Innocent  sets  on  foot  a  pretended  holy  war  against  England ; 
invites  the  princes  of  Europe  to  assist  him  therein ;  pretends  it  to  be  the 
cause  of  God. 

3.  Pandulphus  comes  into  England;  brings  a  project  of  accommodation 
from  pope  Innocent. 

4.  The  king  submits  to  pope  Innocent ;  surrenders  his  crown  and  king- 
dom :  the  reasons  thereof. 

5.  The  king  is  persuaded  to  declare  his  surrender  voluntary. 

6.  Pandulphus  endeavours  to  persuade  the  French  king.  That  prince 
out  of  patience  at  his  disappointment. 

7.  The  court  of  Rome  transported  with  their  success.  All  the  other 
parties  uneasy  therein. 

8.  Pope  Innocent's  description  of  the  papal  monarchy.  Gaining  the 
temporal  power  the  ground  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  Rome. 

9.  The  exiled  clergy  return  to  England.  Several  councils  meet  to  in- 
quire of  the  damages  they  had  sustained :  the  secret  matters  concerted 
therein. 

10.  The  nation  uneasy  under  the  late  submission  of  the  king.  The  king 
is  made  sensible  thereof;  said  to  desire  the  assistance  of  the  emperor  of 
Morocco. 

11.  The  grounds  of  that  report.  Changes  produced  by  the  king's  re- 
signation. 

12.  Pope  Innocent  projects  the  confirmation  of  the  king's  resignation 
by  the  bishops  and  barons.  A  council  meets  at  St.  Paul's  to  release  the 
interdict.  The  king  does  homage  to  the  legate ;  renews  his  oath  of  fealty. 
Pope  Innocent  increases  the  payment  of  Peter-pence. 

13.  The  bishops  and  nobility  refuse  to  consent  to  the  king's  surrender. 
The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  said  to  protest  against  it.  The  bishops  and 
nobility  agree  to  oppose  the  court  of  Rome :  the  reasons  thereof. 

14.  Some  reflections  on  those  proceedings.  The  court  of  Rome  studies 
to  oblige  the  king  in  the  promotion  of  bishops. 

15.  The  clergy  and  religious  appeal  to  Rome,  but  in  vain;  are  despised 
by  that  court. 
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1 6.  Pope  Innocent  commands  his  former  letters  in  favour  of  the  clergy 
to  be  burnt.  The  king  loses  the  affections  of  his  people.  The  lower  clergy 
and  religious  demand  satisfaction  from  the  legate. 

1.  lHE  French  king,  who  wanted  no  ill  will  to  the  king  John- 
of  England,  and  had  lately  dispossessed  him  of  his  dominions 
in  France,  was  very  inclinable  to  secure  his  late  conquests  at 
home  by  carrying  his  arms  into  England.  But  the  relation 
and  strict  alliance  betwixt  the  emperor  Otho  and  the  king  of 
England,  and  the  league  betwixt  that  prince  and  the  king  of 
Arragon,  were  a  check  upon  him,  and  gave  him  reason  to 
dread  leaving  his  own  dominions,  whilst  he  had  such  neigh- 
bours to  leave  behind  him.  Nor  were  these  ill-grounded 
jealousies :  for  the  emperor  Otho  had  a  good  army,  and,  as 
./Emilius  saith,  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land ;  and,  which  is  more,  that  prince  had  declared  that  so 
soon  as  he  had  quieted  his  affairs  in  Germany1  he  would 
assist  his  uncle  the  king  of  England  in  the  recovery  of  his 
dominions  in  France  2.  To  remove  these  difficulties,  pope  In- 
nocent, who  had  before  forced  Otho  to  promise  obedience  to 
him,  did  about  this  time  depose  him,  and  set  up  Frederic  king 
of  Sicily  in  his  stead3;  and,  if  the  French  historian  be  not 
mistaken,  this  was  done  at  the  instance  of  the  French  king 4 ; 
and  by  thus  finding  the  emperor  work  enough  at  home  he 
delivered  the  French  king  from  the  fears  of  that  prince. 

By  giving  new  vigour  to  the  holy  warriors  on  the  borders 
and  in  part  of  that  kingdom  pope  Innocent  frustrated  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  king  of  England  from  that  of  Arragon,  and 
left  France  nothing  to  fear  from  thence.  And,  if  his  designs 
upon  England  were  not  the  views  upon  which  pope  Innocent 
acted  in  those  instances,  the  perpetual  jars  there  had  been 
between  that  prelate  and  the  French  king,  and  the  unhappy 


1  [For  "  Germany"  here  we  should  as  fiefs  of  the  see  of  Rome.  Raynald. 
read  "  Italy".  iEmilius' words  are  Annal.  an.  1210,  i,  ii.  The  pope's 
u  compositis  ex  sententia  rebus  letter  there  cited  by  Rinaldi  is  not 
Italicis."]  printed  in  the  collection  published 

2  P.  ..Emil.  de  Gest.  Franc,  Vit.  by  Baluze  :  but  see  in  that  collection 
Philip.  Aug.,  fol.  130  E,  ed.  1544.  Epist.  XIII,  193,  XIV,  101,  XV,  31 : 

3  [Innocent  excommunicated  and  see  also  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franc;, 
deposed  Otho  in  1210  for  invading  Part.  Ill,  ch.  XXV,  Tome  VI,  pp. 
and  ravaging  the  kingdom  of  Naples  318-321,  ed.  1823.] 

and  other  territories  in  Italy,  which  4  Jfcmil.  ibid. 
Frederic  II,  then  king  of  Sicily,  held 
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John,     event  of  that  expedition,  incline  one  to  think  that  these  great 

1 2 12.  favours  to  France  owe  their  beginning  to  a  resolution  the 
pope  had  taken  to  enslave  the  king  of  England,  and  to  render 
his  dominions  a  fee  of  the  papacy,  notwithstanding  the  fair 
promise  which  he  had  made  to  king  Philip.  However  that 
matter  be,  the  French  king,  being  thus  delivered  from  the 
fears  of  an  invasion  in  his  absence,  appointed  the  meeting  of 
his  great  council ;  which  assembled  at  Soissons,  and  being 
enlightened  by  pope  Innocent  and  the  emissaries  whom  he 
had  sent  to  preach  the  cross,  Ferdinand  earl  of  Flanders  only 
excepted,  that  assembly  concluded  it  was  an  act  of  piety  to 
sail  with  their  forces  into  England  to  restore  the  exiled 
bishops5. 

2.  Nor  was  the  resentment  of  pope  Innocent  bounded 
here,  but  he  sent  his  letters  and  emissaries  all  over  Europe, 
and  all  the  great  men  were  invited  to  attend  the  French  king 
in  the  holy  war  against  the  king  of  England1.  And  the  same 
methods  that  had  given  such  success  to  the  former  undertak- 
ings of  this  kind  were  again  set  on  foot ;  the  pardon  of  sins, 
the  indulgences  and  protection  of  the  holy  see,  and  the  privi- 
leges usually  granted  to  those  who  engaged  in  the  expeditions 
to  the  Holy  Land,  were  the  promised  recompense :  and  this 
unchristian  and  wicked  undertaking  was  called  revenging  the 
wrong  done  to  the  universal  church  ;  and,  that  they  might  be 
distinguished  who  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  they  all  wore 
the  cross  upon  their  breast,  as  they  had  done  in  the  inhuman 

1213.  undertaking  against  the  Albigenses-.  The  French  king 
having  fallen  in  with  the  example  of  pope  Innocent,  and 
covered  his  ambition  and  revenge  under  the  umbrage  of  re- 
ligion, a  numerous  fleet  and  a  powerful  army  were  provided 
for  the  execution  of  this  great  design3. 

King  John,  who  had  for  some  years  not  only  withstood 
but  despised  the  censures  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  who  had 
reason  to  expect  the  last  efforts  of  its  rage,  was  not  a  stranger 
to  the  preparations  made  against  him  :  and,  as  he  could  not 
but  see  that  all  this  sprung  from  the  desigus  of  a  court  which 

5  Ibid.  K.     [This  great  meeting        2  Ibid, 
at  Soissons  took  place  in  April  12 13.         3  Mezeray,  Abreg.  Chronol.  Hist. 

Sismondi  ibid.  pp.  326-329.]  Franc,    Phil.  II,   an.  121 1.     [Sis- 

J  M.  Paris,  an.  1212.  mondi,  ibid.  p.  330.] 
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never  knew  what  mercy  meant  but  when  they  gained  by  it,  John, 
and  that  the  execution  was  put  into  the  hands  of  one  who  had  1 2I3- 
given  him  abundant  proof  of  the  ill  will  which  he  bore  to  him, 
he  applied  himself  to  the  most  likely  methods  to  provide  for 
his  own  security ;  and  besides  those  whom  he  had  in  his  pay, 
and  five  hundred  men  brought  him  from  Ireland  by  John 
Gray  bishop  of  Norwich,  his  lieutenant  in  that  kingdom,  he 
summoned  all  that  held  of  him  in  knight's  service,  and 
drew  together  an  army  (as  M.  Paris  saith)  of  threescore 
thousand  men  ;  and,  that  he  might  not  only  stand  the  shock 
of  the  enemy,  but  keep  him  at  a  distance,  he  caused  all  the 
ships  that  could  be  met  with  to  be  drawn  together,  and 
manned  out  a  fleet  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  French  at 
sea4. 

3.  Preparations  being  thus  made  on  all  sides,  and  every  thing 
ready  to  decide  this  quarrel  by  the  sword,  Pandulphus  the 
pope's  legate,  who  was  charged  with  a  dark  and  secret  errand, 
much  against  the  will  of  the  French  came  over  into  England 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  where  he  found  the  king  at  the 
head  of  his  army  near  to  Dover  waiting  the  coming  of  the 
French 1  :  and,  having  made  known  his  character,  he  delivered 
a  letter  to  the  king  from  pope  Innocent,  in  which  that  prelate 
tells  him,  that  blessing  and  cursing  were  set  before  him,  and 
that  it  was  yet  in  his  power  to  choose,  but  that,  if  he  did  not 
submit  to  the  terms  he  prescribed  and  had  sent  inclosed,  he 
would  deliver  the  church  of  England,  as  God  did  that  of  Israel 
out  of  Egypt,  by  a  strong  hand ;  and,  the  better  to  give  the 
impressions  intended,  he  further  minded  the  king  how  he  had 
humbled  all  the  princes  who  had  presumed  to  oppose  him  :  in 
short,  the  whole  letter  carries  an  air  of  haughtiness  and  arro- 
gance that  might  have  become  a  pagan  emperor,  but  it  has 
not  the  least  mark  or  taste  of  the  Christian  spirit'2. 

The  aforesaid  letter  and  the  message  of  the  crafty  nuncio 
having  somewhat  shocked  the  steadiness  and  resolution  of 
the  king  and  awakened  his  fears,  the  legate  applied  himself 
to  set  such  impressions  upon  him  as  might  best  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  court  which  sent  him  ;  in  order  whereunto  he 
magnified  the  strength  and  the  appointment  of  king  Philip's 

4  [M.  Paris,  an.  12 13.]  2  Innoc.  Ill  Epist.  XV,  234.     [See 

1  Ibid.  before,  II,  xxi,  11,  note  2.] 
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John,  army,  and  so  artfully  represented  the  assurances  which,  as  he 
12 13.  pretended,  that  prince  had  received  from  the  nobility  of 
England  that  they  would  come  in  to  his  assistance  so  soon  as 
he  landed,  that  he  brought  king  John  to  believe  that  his 
danger  was  no  less  from  his  own  army  than  from  that  of 
king  Philip,  and  that  he  had  no  other  way  to  be  safe  than  by 
throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  church3. 

4.  As  the  insinuation  of  the  dangers  which  might  arise 
from  the  defection  of  his  own  army  was  one  of  the  chief 
artifices  on  which  the  court  of  Rome  founded  their  hopes,  all 
possible  care  had  been  taken  to  cultivate  and  improve  the 
king's  jealousy  and  distrust  of  his  people;  and,  besides  an 
intimation  of  this  kind  which  Pandulph  had  let  fall  in  his 
former  conference  with  the  king  at  Northampton1,  things 
were  so  ordered  that  the  king  received  letters  from  several 
hands  to  the  same  effect2.  And  the  truth  is,  the  king  had 
suffered  himself  to  be  so  far  transported  by  the  successes  of 
his  arms  against  the  Welch  and  Irish,  and  by  the  natural 
levity  and  haughtiness  of  his  own  temper,  as  to  forget  that 
the  affections  of  his  people  were  his  best  security ;  and 
some  harsh  and  arbitrary  treatments  of  them  had  given 
too  much  ground  for  the  suspicions  which  now  proved  fatal 
to  him. 

That  unfortunate  prince,  having  brought  himself  into  this 
strait,  sunk  under  it,  and  promised  upon  oath  to  submit  to  an 
award  of  pope  Innocent  or  his  legate :  and  the  award  was 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  court  which  for  more  than 
an  age  had  been  struggling  to  subdue  princes,  and  to  set  up 
a  monarchy  that  was  to  raise  and  humble  them  at  pleasure, 
and  to  govern  the  nations  upon  earth,  under  the  colour  of  his 
authority  whose  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  The  issue 
was  accordingly :   for  the  reason  which  had  given  beginning 

3  [M.  Paris,  ibid.]  written  at  Nottingham  August  18, 

1  'See  before,  II,  xxi,  13.]  1212,    in    which    he   informs    the 

2  [M.  Paris,  an.  12 12.  Nearly  mayor  that  he  has  recalled  and 
all  the  chroniclers  say  that  in  12 12  quitted  the  army  which  he  had  in- 
John  abandoned  his  intended  ex-  tended  to  lead  into  Wales,  and  that 
pedition  against  North- Wales  from  the  bearer  of  the  letter  will  explain 
fear  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  some  his  reason  for  so  doing  and  describe 
of  his  nobles ;  and  their  assertion  is  the  state  of  the  king  himself  and  of 
strongly  supported  by  a  letter  of  the  his  kingdom.  Rot.  Litt.  Claus. 
king  to  the  mayor  of  Angouleme,  p.  132  a,  ed.  Hardy.] 
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to  and  supported  the  controversy,  which  was  the  pretended 
vassalage  of  the  English  church,  was  the  last  thing  considered, 
and  the  interest  of  the  new  monarchy  the  first ;  for  in  the 
agreement,  the  articles  whereof  were  doubtless  brought  from 
Rome,  the  first  article  does,  in  all  the  accounts  we  have,  run 
in  this  manner,  viz.  That  the  king  should  surrender  and  yield 
up  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  for  the  time  to 
come  hold  both  as  fees  of  the  papacy,  the  former  under  the 
yearly  tribute  of  seven  hundred  marks,  the  latter  under  the 
tribute  of  three  hundred  3. 

This  one  article  leaves  it  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  the  court  of  Rome  intended  nothing  less  than  to  usurp 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  kings  of  England,  and  to  swallow 
up  that  authority  at  once  which  they  had  been  struggling  for 
a  great  while  under  the  specious  name  of  ecclesiastic  liberty. 
For,  to  show  that  this  article  was  not  inserted  only  to  add 


John. 
1213, 


3  [On  May  13,  12 13,  king  John 
accepted,  and  swore  to  observe,  the 
terms  of  peace  which  pope  Innocent 
proposed  to  him  in  the  letter  that 
was  cited  in  the  last  section.  The 
first  clause  in  those  terms  required 
him  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the 
pope  or  his  legate  on  all  the  matters 
for  which  he  had  been  excommuni- 
cated ;  all  the  rest  provide  for  the 
reception  of  archbishop  Langton, 
the  return  of  the  bishops  and  others 
who  were  in  exile  on  his  account, 
the  restitution  of  their  property  and 
estates,  and  the  general  security  of 
the  church  in  England. 

Two  days  afterwards,  on  May  15, 
he  resigned  his  crown  and  king- 
doms, agreed  to  hold  them  as  fiefs 
of  the  see  of  Rome  subject  to  the 
yearly  payment  of  a  thousand  marks, 
took  the  oath  of  fealty  accordingly, 
and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
legate  a  charter  to  this  effect  sealed 
with  his  great  seal.  That  which 
Inett  terms  '*  the  first  article  in  the 
agreement"  is  in  fact  the  entire  grant 
contained  in  this  charter.  It  was 
acknowledged  and  confirmed  by  the 
pope  November  4,  12 13.  Wendover, 
M.  Paris.,  an.  1213:  Innoc.  Ill 
Epist.  XVI,  76,  77,  131  :  Fcedera  I, 
in,  117,  ed.  18 16,  where  the  pope's 
bull  of  confirmation  is  printed  from 


the  original  document  still  preserved 
among  the  Cotton  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum. 

The  yearly  tribute  of  a  thousand 
marks  was  paid  under  the  less  of- 
fensive name  of  census  or  assessment 
for  nearly  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  but  with  great  reluctance  and 
very  irregularly  during  the  energetic 
reign  of  Edward  I.  The  last  pay- 
ment seems  to  have  been  made  in 
July  1333,  7  Edward  III,  when  the 
pope  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
the  amount  due  at  Easter  1331. 
Fcedera  II,  864.  Thirty-three  years 
afterwards,  when  it  was  understood 
that  pope  Urban  V  was  intending  to 
enforce  the  payment,  Edward  the 
Third  laid  the  whole  matter  before 
his  parliament  in  May  1366 ;  when 
the  prelates  as  well  as  the  temporal 
peers  and  the  commons  declared 
their  unanimous  opinion  that  king 
John  had  no  power  to  place  his 
realm  under  such  subjection  without 
the  consent  of  the  nation,  and  a 
formal  resolution  or  protocol  was 
drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
united  parliament,  recording  their 
expressed  opinion,  and  promising 
that  they  would  support  the  king  in 
case  the  pope  should  attempt  to  put 
his  threats  in  execution.  Rot. 
Pari.  II,  290,  40  Edw.  Ill,  7,  8.] 
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John,     pomp  and  ceremony  to  the  submission  of  the  king,  or  the 
1213.     power  imaginary  at  which  the  designs  of  that  court  were 
levelled,  the  article  was  explained  by  the  execution  thereof; 
for  in  pursuance  of  this  agreement  the  king  surrendered  his 
crown  and  his  sceptre  and  other  ensigns  of  the  royal  dignity 
to  Pandulphus,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  bishops  and  nobility 
did  homage  for  his  own  kingdoms  to  the  legate,  who  received 
it  in  the  name  of  pope  Innocent  and  of  the  church  of  Home. 
And,  to  make  sure  work,  he  also  yielded  up  the  patronage  of 
all  the  churches  in  England  which  belonged  to  the  crown4. 
And  by  an  oath,  in  such  form  as  was  usual  from  vassals  and 
feudatory  princes  to  their  supreme  lord,  they  bound  his  chains 
about  his  head  :  for  in  that  oath  the  king  swore  to  be  faithful 
to  God,  to  St.  Peter  and  the  holy  Roman  church,  and  to  his 
lord   pope   Innocent   and   his   catholic  successors ;    that  he 
would  neither  in  deed,  word,  consent,  or  counsel,  do  any 
thing  to  the  prejudice  of  his  life  or  limbs,  but  do  what  in  him 
lay  to  discover  and  prevent  all  harms  and  wrongs ;  that  he 
would  keep  the  secret  which  the  popes  by  themselves  or  by 
their  legates  or  letters  should  entrust  to  him ;  that  he  would 
defend  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  especially  the  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Ireland,  against  all  opposers  whatsoever.     This 
is  the  substance  of  the  oath  imposed  on  this  unfortunate 
prince,  as  it  is  delivered  down  by  M.  Paris,  the  Annals  of 
Waverley,   and   the  Chronicle  of  Hemingford5,  and  which 
differs  so  very  little  from  that  imposed  by  pope  Gregory  on 
some  of  the  western  bishops6,  and  comes  so  near  the  form 
called  the  new  oath  of  fidelity,  prescribed  by  the  feudal  law 
to  be  imposed  by  absolute  lords  on  their  vassals  and  feudato- 
ries 7,  as  plainly  shows  that  pope  Gregory  and  his  successors 

4  [This  surrender  of  the  king's  Epist.  XVI,  132.] 

ecclesiastical  patronage  was  part  of  5  M.Paris,  an.  1213,  p.  237,  ed. 

the  terms  of  peace  which  he  accepted  Wats:    Annal.  Waverl.   an.    12 13, 

May  13  :  but  it  was  only  conditional,  coll.  Gale  p.  177  :  Chron.  [Walt,  de 

in  case  he  could  not  induce  a  suffi-  Hemingburgh,  vulgo]  Hemingford, 

cient  number  of  his  bishops,  earls,  ibid.  p.  555,    [vol.    I,   p.    241    ed. 

and  barons  to  swear  to  maintain,  Hamilton.     Gale   printed  the  oath 

even  against  himself,  the  peace  he  entire  in  the  Waverley  Annals,  but 

was  then  agreeing  to.     In  the  next  his  MS.,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  margin, 

section  Henry  archbishop  of  Dublin  contained  only  the  last  clause  of  it.] 

and   other  prelates  and  barons  are  G    Baron.    Anna!,    an.    1079,    xi. 

mentioned  *is  having  pledged  their  [See  before,  II,  Hi,  1.] 

oaths  accordingly.     See  also  Innoc.  7  Feudorum  lib.  II,  tit.  vii. 
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acted  upon  the  same  views,  and  intended  nothing  less  than     John, 
the  vassalage  of  the  western  nations8.     I  shall  add  no  more     I2I3* 
on  this  head  but  the  reflection  which  naturally  occurs,  and 
which   Hemingford   immediately  subjoins   to   the   aforesaid 
oath  :  "Thus,"  saith  he,  "  of  a  freeman  did  the  king  become  a 
slave"  9. 

5.  To  consummate  the  misfortunes  of  this  prince,  as  if  they 
had  intended  that  neither  his  conscience  nor  his  honour 
should  survive  his  calamity,  they  obliged  him  by  two  distinct 
charters,  one  directed  to  pope  Innocent,  the  other  to  all 
Christian  people,  to  tell  the  world  that  all  this  was  done,  not 
by  constraint  or  fear,  but  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  his  own  free  will  and  with  the  common  consent 
of  his  barons1. 

But,  though  the  ambition  and  designs  of  the  court  of  Rome 
were  ever  the  first  thing  in  the  view  of  pope  Innocent,  and 
the  compass  of  a  year  or  two  made  it  appear  how  little  regard 
was  had  to  the  church  or  to  the  clergy  of  England,  or  to 
their  rights  and  privileges,  which  had  served  of  late  to  make 
a  noise  and  to  cover  the  true  secret  of  that  court ;  yet  for  the 
present  the  clergy  were  comprehended  in  this  agreement,  by 
which  the  king  further  stipulated  to  reverse  the  outlawry 
against  the  nobility,  bishops,  clergy,  and  religious,  to  receive 
them  into  favour,  and  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  losses  the 
clergy  and  religious  had  sustained  during  the  interdict-.  In 
particular  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of 
London,  Ely,  Hereford,  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Lincoln,  who 
seem  least  to  have  deserved  it,  were  distinguished  by  greater 

8  [Gregory  actually  called  upon  mercifully  inspired  the  king  to  make 
William  the  Conqueror  to  take  an  fit  satisfaction  for  the  wrongs  he 
oath  of  fealty  to  him.  See  before,  II,  had  done  to  the  church.  "Quis 
ii,  1 6.]  enim  te  docuit,"  he  goes  on  to  ask, 

9  ["  Sicque  de  libero  servus  effec-  "  quis  induxit,  nisi  Spiritus  ille  di- 
tus  est."]  vinus,  qui  ubi  vult  spirat,  et  nescis 

1  Innoc.  Ill  Epist.  XVI,  77,  78.  unde  veniat  aut  quo  vadat,  dividens 

One    of    these    documents    is   the  dona  singulis  prout  vult,  ut  tam  dis- 

charter  or  letter  patent  of  May  15,  crete  tam  pie  simul  in  unum  et  tibi 

described    in   note   3   on   the    last  consuleres  et  ecclesiae  provideres  ?" 

section :  the  other  is  a  short  letter  The  gift  of  the  thousand  marks  per 

to   the  pope  transmitted   with   the  annum  deserved  some  gratitude.] 

charter.  Innocent  in  his  reply,  XVI,  2    [All  this   is   included    in    the 

79,    dated   July  6,     1213,    returns  terms  of  peace  of  May  13,  not  in  the 

thanks  to  him  who  knows  how  to  charter  of  May  15.] 
bring  good  out  of  evil  for  having 
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John,  measures  of  favour  in  this  fatal  agreement :  for,  besides  hav- 
1213.  ing  their  names  inserted  in  the  general  agreement,  they  had 
letters  patent  directed  to  each  of  them  from  the  king,  in 
which  he  not  only  assures  them  in  his  own  name  that  he 
would  receive  them  to  his  favour,  and  entreats  them  to 
return  to  England,  but  in  the  body  of  their  patents  he  tells 
them  that  H.  archbishop  of  Dublin,  Peter  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, John  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  twelve  barons  had  by 
oath  engaged  themselves  to  see  this  agreement  performed 3. 
But,  whilst  pope  Innocent  was  thus  careful  of  the  interest  of 
the  court  of  Rome  and  of  their  immediate  creatures  and  de- 
pendents, the  French  king  was  to  be  rewarded  with  the  merits 
of  the  undertaking,  and  the  holy  warriors  whom  this  occasion 
had  drawn  together,  instead  of  the  towns,  honours,  and 
wealth  which  they  expected,  were  to  be  paid  with  indulgences 
and  rewards  from  heaven.  Thus  was  this  affair  concluded  in 
England  about  the  fifteenth  of  May  in  the  year  1 213,  and  the 
fourteenth  of  the  reign  of  king  John. 

6.  Matters  being  thus  concerted  in  England,  Pandulphus 
returned  to  carry  the  news  to  France,  where  he  had  a  new 
and  (it  may  be)  a  much  greater  difficulty  to  manage.  To 
quiet  the  exiled  clergy  he  carried  with  him  eight  thousand 
pounds  as  a  part  of  what  they  were  to  receive  for  the  damage 
they  had  sustained ;  which,  with  the  hopes  of  a  far  greater 
sum  and  an  assurance  of  an  honourable  reception  in  their 
own  country,  did  for  the  present  make  them  easy  under  the 
late  agreement1.  But  to  manage  the  spirit  of  the  French 
king  required  still  greater  address;  for  that  prince,  whose 
views  were  of  a  different  kind,  and  who  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  being  paid  with  a  future  glory,  was  out  of  all 
patience  to  see  himself  tricked  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and 
his  mighty  hopes  end  in  nothing  else  but  the  reproach  of 
being  a  stale  and  a  tool  to  the  papacy.  He  could  not  but 
with  great  mortification  reflect  on  his  own  ill  conduct,  who, 
as  he  told  the  legate,  had  spent  above  threescore  thousand 

3  [This  again  was  only  in  fulfil-  England,  Vol.  I,  Append,  p.  11 1  ; 

ment  of  one  clause  in  the  terms  of  among  the  Fcedera,  1, 112,  ed.  1816; 

peace  mentioned  in  note  3  on  the  and  in  Rot.  Litt.  Pat.  15  Joh.  p.  98 

last  section.  The  letters  patent  bear  b,  ed.  Hardy.] 
the  date  of  May  24,   1213.    They         '  [M.  Paris,  ibid.] 
are  printed  in  Brady's  History  of 
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pounds  in  this  affair2,  and  all  this  to  make  an  accession  of  two  John, 
kingdoms  to  the  ecclesiastic  monarchy,  which  under  the  con-  1213 
duct  of  pope  Innocent  was  at  this  time  the  most  formidable 
power  in  Europe.  Besides,  the  ill  example  which  he  had 
given  might  too  soon  return  upon  him,  and  what  he  had  done 
at  the  instance  of  pope  Innocent  against  the  Albigenses,  the 
king  of  England,  and  the  emperor  Otho  the  Fourth,  might, 
when  the  time  came,  serve  to  justify  the  like  attempts  against 
himself  and  his  own  crown  :  for,  as  the  pretence  of  the 
court  of  Rome  to  depose  kings  and  give  away  crowns  was 
indefinite,  and  without  any  limitation  but  the  pleasure  of 
that  court  whose  creature  that  pretence  was,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  court  had  an  equal  title  to  the  deposing  of  a  French 
king,  and  might  as  well  give  away  France  as  Germany  and 
England  or  the  country  of  the  Albigenses. 

7.  Nor  was  the  French  king  the  only  person  that  was  mor- 
tified and  disappointed  by  this  fatal  league  :  for,  if  the  clergy, 
who  did  not  yet  penetrate  the  true  secret  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  or  at  least  did  not  sufficiently  consider  the  effects 
thereof,  were  for  the  present  easy  under  it,  their  future  con- 
duct, and  the  ill  treatment  which  the  exiled  clergy  and  reli- 
gious so  soon  received  from  that  court  *,  put  it  out  of  doubt 
that  they  were  very  quickly  and  not  without  ground  very  un- 
easy under  it,  and  could  not  but  with  great  mortification  be- 
hold the  conjunction  of  those  powers  which  might  in  time 
render  them  an  easy  prey  to  either.  The  truth  is,  God's  time 
was  now  come  to  punish  the  wild  bigotry  of  the  English 
nation,  which  under  the  cover  of  zeal  had  been  instrumental 
in  letting  in  an  enemy  upon  their  country.  For,  though  this 
unfortunate  prince  was  singled  out,  and  in  his  fate  the  world 
was  to  see  the  imposture  of  the  court  of  Rome  in  its  full  and 
true  dimensions,  yet,  to  do  right  to  the  king,  it  must  be 
owned  that  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  imprudent  and  ill  conduct 
of  his  subjects  and  ancestors,  and  to  the  superstition  and  ig- 
norance of  the  past  and  present  age,  rather  than  to  his  own 
personal  failings  and  miscarriages.  For,  though  his  conduct 
is  scarce  capable  of  excuse,  it  is  certain  he  could  not  have 
been  used  as  he  was,  if  his  hands  had  not  been  tied  up  and 

2  [Ibid.]  l  [See  §§  13,  14,  15,  of  this  chapter.] 
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John,     his  authority  fettered  by  the  unwary  concessions  of  his  pre- 

12 13.    decessors  in  giving  away  so  many  of  the  ancient  and  essential 

rights  of  the  crown  of  England  :  and  the  punishment  was 

answerable ;  not  personal  only,  but  a  national  and  a  public 

mischief. 

But,  whilst  all  the  other  parties  concerned  in  this  affair 
were  so  equally  mortified  in  the  event  thereof  that  it  is  hard 
to  say  which  of  them  was  most  uneasy  under  it,  the  joy  and 
transports  of  pope  Innocent  and  the  court  of  Rome  bore  pro- 
portion to  the  importance  of  the  interest  which  they  served 
by  it,  and  rose  up  to  a  pitch  incapable  of  concealment  from 
the  public  view ;  for  the  subjugating  of  two  great  and  opulent 
kingdoms,  and  rendering  them  fiefs  of  the  papacy,  was  such 
a  step  towards  the  monarchy  they  had  been  labouring  for, 
that  the  whole  air  of  pope  Innocent  and  the  turn  of  his  epi- 
stles and  rescripts  make  it  very  plain,  that  he  now  thought  of 
nothing  less  than  being  another  Melchisedec,  and  at  once 
the  great  high  priest  and  the  monarch  of  the  world. 

8.  The  style  of  that  prelate  was  answerable  to  the  idea 
which  he  had  of  his  power ;  for,  in  the  bull  by  which  he 
granted  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland  to  king  John, 
he  thus  describes  the  present  state  of  the  papacy,  and  the 
duty  and  acknowledgment  which  that  court  expected.  "Jesus 
Christ,"  saith  he,  "  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  and 
Priest  according  to  the  order  of  Melchisedec,  hath  so  united 
the  royal  and  sacerdotal  power  in  his  church,  that  the  king- 
dom is  but  a  royal  priesthood,  and  the  priesthood  the  royal 
power" ] .  And  the  consequence  he  makes  was  fitted  to  the 
notion  which  gave  beginning  to  it ;  for  he  infers  from  hence, 
that,  as  every  knee  in  heaven  bowed  down  to  Christ,  so  every 
one  should  yield  obedience  to  his  vicar  here  upon  earth2. 

And  indeed  this  was  the  doctrine  that  the  court  of  Rome 

1  "  Rex  regum  et  Dominus  domi-  on  §  5  of  this  chapter.     Next  after 

nantium  Jesus  Christus,  Sacerdos  in  the  passage  there  cited  comes  this 

aeternum  secundum  ordinem  Mel-  sentence.     "Ecce  sublimius  et  so- 

chisedec,  ita  regnum  et  sacerdotium  lidius  nunc  obtines  ipsa  regna  quam 

in  ecclesia  stabilivit  ut  sacerdotale  hactenus  obtinueris,  cum  jam  sacer- 

sit   regnum  et  sacerdotium  sit  re-  dotale  sit  regnum  et  sacerdotium  sit 

gale."  Innoc.  Ill  Epist.  XVI,  131.  regale,  sicut  in   epistola  Petrus  et 

[Part  of  this  language  he  had  already  Moyses  in  lege  testantur."] 

used  in  an  earlier  letter,  from  which  2  [This  is  a  maxim  which  occurs 

an  extract  has  been  given  in  note  1  repeatedly  in  Innocent's  letters.] 
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did  about  this  time  scatter  all  over  Europe :  and  with  such  John, 
zeal  and  sincerity  did  pope  Innocent  act  up  to  this  doctrine,  1213. 
that  the  Annals  of  Waverley  tell  us  that  in  his  time  God 
subdued  the  three  pestilent  enemies  of  the  church,  the  schis- 
matics of  the  east,  the  heretics  of  the  west,  and  the  Saracens 
of  the  south ;3;  and  in  the  forementioned  epistle  to  king  John 
pope  Innocent  saith,  it  has  pleased  God  so  to  order  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  that  those  provinces  which  had  been  anciently 
subject  to  the  Roman  church  in  spirituals  were  now  become 
subject  to  it  in  temporals4.  And,  that  Germany  as  well  as 
England  might  feel  the  effects  of  the  new  grandeur  of  the 
papacy,  about  this  time  or  not  long  after,  Frederic  the  Second, 
advanced  to  the  imperial  crown  by  pope  Innocent5,  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  that  court,  by  an  imperial  constitution  to  re- 
voke all  laws  prejudicial  to  the  liberties  of  the  church,  and  to 
exempt  the  clergy  from  the  authority  of  the  civil  courts6. 
And,  lest  charity  and  the  late  more  modest  pretensions  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome  should  lead  posterity  into  a  belief  that  the 
temporal  monarchy  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  was  not  at  the 
bottom  of  the  aforesaid  affair,  but  that  the  submission  of  king 
John  was  the  effect  of  an  unhappy  turn  of  things  or  owing  to 
the  rashness  or  despair  of  a  sunk  and  dispirited  prince,  pope 
Innocent  has  set  this  matter  in  a  true  light,  and  in  two  epi- 

3  [Annal.  Waverl.  an.  121 2,  coll.  magistram  nunc  etiam  in  temporali- 

Gale   p.  176.     The  language   here  bus  dominam  habeant  specialem."] 

cited  by  Inett  is  contained  in  a  letter,  Innoc.  Epist.  ibid, 
written  from  Toledo  to  the  chapter         5  [Frederic  II  was  elected  emperor 

of  Citeaux  by  their  fanatical  abbot  shortly  after  the  excommunication 

Arnold,  who  had  but  recently  pos-  of  Otho  in  12 10,  was  crowned  king 

sessed  himself  of  the  archbishopric  of  Germany  at  Mayence  in  Decem- 

and  duchy  of  Narbonne,  part  of  the  ber  12 14  and  again  at  Aix-la-Cha- 

spoils  of  the  crusade  against  the  Al-  pelle  in  July  12 15,  and  at  length 

bigenses.     See  Annal.  Margan.  an.  after  the  death  of  Otho  received  the 

1212.    His  letter  was  written  to  give  imperial  crown  in  November  1220 

an  account  of  the  great  defeat  of  the  at  Rome  from  the  hands  of  pope 

Moors  at  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa,  of  Honorius  III.    Raynald.  Annal.  an. 

which  mention  is  made  below  in  §  1220,  xxi,  xxii.     See  before,  note  3 

1 1  of  this  chapter.     The  Waverley  on  §  1  of  this  chapter.] 
chronicler  has  incorporated  only  a         6  Constit.  Frideric.  II  de  Statut. 

small  portion  of  it  into  his  text :  the  et  Consuet.  con.  Lib.  Eccles.    This 

entire  letter  is  printed  in  Recueil  des  constitution  was  issued  by  Frederic 

Historiens  des  Gaules  XIX,  250-  II  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  No- 

254.]  vember  22,  1220.  It  is  given  towards 

4  ["  Ut  illse  provincial  quae  olim  the  end  of  almost  all  the  editions  of 

sacrosanctam  Romanam   ecclesiam  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis.] 
propriam   in   spiritualibus  habuere 
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John,  sties,  the  one  to  Stephen  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
1213.  bishops  and  clergy  of  England,  the  other  to  the  archbishop 
alone,  has  told  the  world  that  the  agreement,  of  which  the 
resigning  his  kingdoms  and  receiving  them  as  a  fee  of  the 
papacy  and  the  oath  of  vassalage  were  a  part,  was  projected 
and  with  great  deliberation  formed  at  Rome 7.  But,  having 
said  this  to  offer  to  the  reader's  view  the  spring  by  which 
pope  Innocent  moved  in  the  long  controversy  with  king  John, 
it  will  be  needful  to  return  and  to  observe  the  consequence  of 
this  surprising  story. 

9.  The  French  king  having  now  no  more  use  for  his  fleet 
or  army,  the  better  to  cover  the  disgrace  which  he  had  re- 
ceived and  take  his  revenge  on  the  earl  of  Flanders,  who  had 
opposed  his  intended  expedition  to  England,  he  sent  his  fleet 
with  some  forces  by  sea,  whilst  the  rest  marched  by  land  to 
invade  Flanders.  And  this  gave  the  king  of  England  an  op- 
portunity to  satiate  his  revenge  on  that  prince ;  for,  the  fleet 
of  the  king  finding  the  French  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Dam, 
the  forces  being  landed  cut  their  cables,  and  carried  off  all 
that  were  on  float,  and  burnt  those  which  lay  upon  the  strand, 
in  all  about  three  hundred1.     By  that  one  blow  the  king  de- 

7Innoc.IIIEpist.XVI,8o,8i.  [The  and  burnt  a  hundred  more;  and 

second  letter  was  addressed  not  only  Trivet  says  that    the  French  king 

to  the  archbishop,  but  also  to  the  himself  set  fire  to  the  remainder  to 

bishops  who  had  been  in  exile  with  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands 

him,  or  some  of  them.     In  each  let-  of  the  English.     See  Meyer.  Annal. 

ter  Innocent  says  that  the  king  has  Flandr.  an.  1213  :  Sismondi,  Hist. 

received  "  formam  pacis  a  nobis  cum  des  Franc.  Part.  Ill,  ch.  XXV,  Tome 

multa   deliberatione   provisam",  by  VI,  pp.  338-340. 
which  he  means  the  terms  of  peace,         Wendover  and  Matthew  Paris  say 

repeatedly  mentioned,  which  John  that  the  English  found  the  French 

accepted    May    13.       See    note    3  fleet  in  "  Swine,,  Flandriae  portum". 

on  §  4  in  this  chapter,  and  com-  Zwin    (which    according    to    Van 

pare  Innoc.  Epist.  XVI,  132.     No  Moock's  dictionary  means  a  creek 

doubt  his  surrender  of  the  crown  or  inlet)  is  the  name  of  the  estuary 

and  his  oath  of  homage  on  receiving  or  arm  of  the  sea  which  runs  in  to 

it  again  were  likewise  planned  very  the  westward  of  Cadsand.     A  canal 

deliberately  at  Rome,  but  they  form-  from   Bruges    enters    it    at    Sluys 

ed  part  of  the    secret  instructions  (L'Ecluse):  but  in  1213  Sluys  was 

given  to  Pandulf,  and  it  does  not  not  built,  or  at  any  rate  was  a  place 

appear  that  Langton  or  his  fellow-  0f  no  importance ;   and  the  harbour 

exiles   had    anything    to    do   with  was  frequently  called    the  port  of 

them. J  Dam  or  Damme  from  the  town  of 

1   [According  to  Wendover  and  that  name  on  the  canalj  about  two 

Matthew  Paris  the  English  captured  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Bruges, 

and  sent  off  to  England  three  hun-  which  the  tide  in  those  days  used  to 

dred  French  ships  laden  with  provi-  reach. 1 
sions,  arms,  and  stores  of  all  kinds, 
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livered  himself  from  the  fears  of  the  invasion  he  had  been  John, 
threatened  with;  and,  as  his  spirit  was  naturally  light,  and  1213. 
exalted  with  every  success,  this  made  him  move  so  heavily  in 
the  execution  of  his  late  agreement,  that  it  was  the  middle  of 
July  before  the  exiled  bishops  and  clergy  returned  to  Eng- 
land. Not  long  after  they  attended  the  king  at  Winchester, 
where  the  archbishop,  somewhat  more  forward  than  pope  In- 
nocent intended2,  absolved  the  king  from  the  personal  excom- 
munication he  lay  under,  leaving  the  interdict  in  the  state  it 
was  in  before3. 

Whilst  this  assembly  continued  at  Winchester,  the  king 
appointed  his  bailiffs  and  officers  to  make  a  general  inquiry 
into  the  losses  sustained  by  the  clergy  and  religious  during 
the  late  controversy,  and  appointed  the  bishops,  the  religious, 
and  nobility  to  consider  that  affair ;  in  order  whereunto  they 
met  first  at  St.  Alban's  in  August4,  and  afterwards  at  St. 
Paul's  in  London.  And,  as  the  accounts  of  the  losses  sus- 
tained were  brought  into  these  assemblies,  so  these  meetings 
discovered  the  general  dislike  and  uneasiness  which  the  late 
conduct  of  the  king  had  given  to  the  nation.  And  the  nobi- 
lity and  bishops  here  concerted  measures  for  their  future 
conduct ;  in  order  whereunto  the  great  charter  of  Henry  the 
First3  was  brought  into  debate,  and  resolutions  taken  to  have 
that  charter  and  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  confirmed 
and  made  the  great  standard  of  right  and  law 6. 

10.  However  privately  these  matters  were  concerted,  it 
was  not  long  before  the  king  was  made  sensible  of  the  general 
discontent  and  uneasiness  of  his  people.  For  that  prince, 
having  obtained  the  aforesaid  advantage  over  the  French, 
pleased  himself  with  the  thoughts  of  recovering  what  they 
had  gained  from  him  in  Normandy  and  carrying  home  his 
revenge,  and  in  order  thereunto  had  determined  on  an  expe- 
dition to  Poictiers  in  France :  but  the  barons  who  had  been 
summoned  for  that  end,  under  the  pretence  that  the  interdict 


2Innoc.  Epist.XVI,i64.  [In  this  XVI,  89.] 
letter  Innocent  does  not  complain  of        3  [M.  Paris,  p.  239.] 
the  archbishop  for  having  absolved         4 
the  king  from  his  excommunication,         5 
but  for  having  so  far  relaxed  the  in-        6 

terdict  as  to  celebrate  divine  service  xx'm,  6.] 
for  John  himself.     Compare  Epist. 


Ibid.] 

See  before,  II,  v,  2,  note  2.] 

M.  Paris,  p.  240.     See  below, 
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John,  was  not  released,  generally  refused  to  attend  the  king1 ;  and, 
1213.  when  he  would  have  punished  their  disobedience  according  to 
law,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  knew  the  true  secret 
of  this  affair,  interposed  with  so  much  vigour  as  deterred  the 
officers  of  the  king'2.  This  was  so  open  a  contempt  of  his  au- 
thority, as  plainly  showed  the  king  that  he  was  still  a  great 
way  from  the  settlement  and  peace  which  he  promised  him- 
self from  his  late  agreement.  And,  though  the  king  was  thus 
ill  used  by  his  barons,  yet  it  is  so  natural  for  men  to  be  jea- 
lous of  their  liberties  in  the  hands  of  a  prince  who  had  made 
himself  a  vassal,  and  so  reasonable  to  fear  that  he  would  not 
be  just  to  their  rights  who  had  betrayed  and  given  away  his 
own,  that,  as  the  conduct  of  the  barons  is  blamable,  the  pro- 
vocation is  not  capable  of  an  excuse. 

These  his  present  views  gave  the  king  so  much  uneasiness, 
that,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  authority  of  M.  Paris,  he  sent 
Thomas  Herdinton  and  Ralph  son  of  Nicholas  knights*,  and 
Robert  of  London  clerk,  to  Murmelius  the  great  king  of 
Africa,  Morocco,  and  Spain3,  to  entreat  his  assistance,  and 
offer  to  return  his  good  offices  with  the  change  of  his  religion 
and  becoming  a  Mahometan4.     Thus  much  is  evident  from 

1  [Ibid.  pp.  238,  239.  Wendover  Abu  Abdallah,  sometimes  known  by 
and  Matthew  Paris  relate  that  the  his  surname  En-nassir  lideen-allah, 
king  projected  his  expedition  to  Poi-  Defender  of  the  faith  of  God,  fourth 
tou  immediately  after  the  report  of  sovereign  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
the  success  of  his  fleet  on  the  coast  Almohades«in  Marocco  and  Spain, 
of  Flanders,  and  that  the  barons  re-  Like  the  rest  of  the  independent  Mo- 
fused  to  follow  him,  not  because  of  hammedan  princes,  he  bore  the  title 
the  continuance  of  the  interdict,  of  Emir-el-mumenin,  Commander 
but  because  he  was  himself  still  of  the  faithful,  which  each  of  the 
under  the  sentence  of  excommunica-  Latin  titles  given  by  Matthew  Paris 
tion.  It  was  this  that  forced  him  to  is  intended  to  represent.  The  Con- 
send  for  the  archbishop  and  the  tinuator  of  Hoveden's  Annals  calls 
other  exiles,  which  he  did  not  do  him  in  one  word  Amiramummolus. 
tillJuly;  and  then  he  made  his  sub-  Recueil  des  Historiens  des  Gaules, 
mission,  took  the  oath  of  good  go-  XVIII,  167  C] 

vernment  which  Langton  imposed  4  M.  Paris,  pp.  243,  244.     [This 

on  him,  and  at  length  obtained  ab-  tale  rests  on  the   sole  authority  of 

solution.]  Matthew  Paris,  who  avers  that  he 

2  [M.  Paris,  pp.  239,  240.]  had  information  on  the  subject  from 

3  [Inett  has  here  faithfully  fol-  Robert  of  London,  one  of  the  alleged 
lowed  Matthew  Paris,  who  says  that  messengers  :  but  his  narrative  seems 
John  sent  "  ad  Admiralium  Mur-  to  be  meant  as  a  satire  on  the  king  for 
melium  regem  magnum  Aphricse,  doing  homage  to  the  pope,  rather 
Marrochise,  et  Hispaniae,  quem  vul-  than  a  veracious  history  of  actual 
gus  Miramumelinum  vocat".     The  occurrences.] 

monarch   intended   is    Mohammed 
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an  original  yet  remaining  in  the  Records  of  the  Tower,  that  John, 
there  was  a  league  between  Sancius  king  of  Navarre  and  king  i2I3« 
John,  whereby  Sancius  was  obliged  to  assist  the  king  against 
all  his  enemies  except  the  king  of  the  Moors5.  It  does  also 
appear,  that,  when  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  came  into  Eng- 
land to  preach  the  cross  in  order  to  raise  men  to  assist  the 
Christians  in  Spain  against  the  Saracens  and  Moors,  king 
John  put  a  stop  to  that  undertaking6.  Whether  it  was  that 
he  did  not  think  fit  to  trust  so  dangerous  a  power  in  the 
hands  of  pope  Innocent,  who  by  his  ministers  headed  all 
those  pretended  religious  expeditions,  or  whether  he  thought 
the  power  of  the  Saracens  the  most  likely  means  to  keep  the 
French  at  home,  is  uncertain  :  however  this  be,  these  trans- 
actions seem  to  be  the  foundations  of  the  aforesaid  story. 

11.  But,  whereas  this  affair  is  placed  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1213,  the  Spanish  historians  say  that  in  the  year 
1 2 1 2,  in  a  battle  betwixt  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Castile 
and  the  forces  of  the  Moors,  the  Moors  lost  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  at  the  lowest  computation  half  that  num- 
ber; and  that  the  victory  was  so  considerable,  that  Alonso 
then  king  of  Castile  appointed  the  sixteenth  day  of  July  to  be 

5  Prynne's  Records  III,  5.  [This  in  any  contemporary  document  to 
treaty  was  made  October  14,  1201  ;  which  he  has  had  access.  It  does 
and  another  to  the  same  effect,  but  not  appear  that  the  archbishop 
with  some  difference  in  the  details,  came,  or  ever  intended  to  come,  into 
was  made  February  5,  1202.  Each  England  on  the  occasion.  The  pope 
is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  patent  from  at  the  beginning  of  February  12 12 
the  king  of  Navarre,  "  Sancius  Dei  furnished  the  king  of  Castile  with 
gratia  rex  Navar.  omnibus  &c." ;  letters  addressed  to  the  archbishops 
and  in  each  he  makes  known  and  bishops  of  France  and  Provence, 
his  promise  to  help  the  king  of  desiring  them  to  get  forces  sent  into 
England  "  contra  omnes  homines  Spain ;  and  the  king  accordingly,  in 
solo  rege  Marrocor.  excepto",  im-  reporting  to  the  pope  the  success  of 
plying  that  the  king  of  Marocco  the  enterprise,  begins  by  saying 
was  or  might  be  an  enemy  of  the  thathe  despatched  the  letters  through 
king  of  England.  Fcedera  I,  85,  France  by  his  own  messengers  and 
86,  ed.  1816  :  Rot.  Litt.  Pat.  p.  5  b  obtained  large  help  in  consequence; 
ed.  Hardy.]  but  neither  of  them  speaks  of  any 

6  [This  archbishop  of  Toledo,  other  country.  Innoc.  Ill  Epist. 
Rodrigo  Simonis  or  Ximenez,  better  XIV,  154,  155,  XV,  T82.  And, 
known  as  Rodericus  Toletanus,  not  to  mention  the  shortness  of  the 
wrote  a  valuable  history  "  Rerum  in  notice,  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
Hispania  Gestarum"  in  nine  books ;  such  an  application  for  aid  would  be 
but  the  editor  has  not  been  able  to  made  to  England  at  a  time  when 
find  in  it  any  authority  for  the  not  only  was  the  whole  country 
statement  here  made,  nor  in  any  of  under  interdict,  but  the  king  himself 
the  chroniclers  either  of  England  or  lay  under  sentence  of  excommuni- 
Spain,  in  pope  Innocent's  letters,  or  cation.] 

n  n 
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John,  kept  as  a  perpetual  festival,  under  the  title  of  the  Triumph  of 
1213-  the  Holy  Cross,  in  commemoration  of  the  aforesaid  victory  l. 
And  the  same  historian  further  adds  that  this  victory  gave 
such  a  blow  to  the  Moorish  interest  in  Spain,  that  the 
Spanish  affairs  were  from  that  time  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
and  so  continued  till  after  the  death  of  John  king  of  England. 
And  M.  Paris,  to  whom  we  owe  the  aforesaid  reproachful 
story,  does  yet  take  notice  of  the  victory  of  the  Christians  over 
the  Moors2.  Besides  all  this  it  is  inconceivable  how  king 
John,  whose  present  misfortunes  lay  at  home  and  arose  from 
the  discontents  of  his  own  subjects,  and  who  was  under  a 
necessity  of  the  strictest  friendship  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
should  ever  think  of  an  alliance  that  could  be  of  no  use  to 
him,  or  offer  to  part  with  his  religion,  which  was  at  this  time 
the  best  and  only  visible  support  of  his  interest.  So  that, 
notwithstanding  the  seeming  exactness  with  which  M.  Paris 
relates  the  aforesaid  embassy,  one  cannot  forbear  to  place 
this  story  amongst  the  visions  of  the  age,  or  amongst  the 
scandals  the  enemies  of  this  prince  heaped  upon  him.  But 
to  return. 

Revolutions  and  great  turns  of  states  and  kingdoms,  as 
they  commonly  proceed  from  fierce  and  impetuous  passions, 
very  often  partake  of  the  nature  of  those  passions  from  whence 
they  proceed,  and  move  with  a  force  and  rapidity  that  some- 
times carry  them  further  than  ever  was  designed  by  those 
who  first  projected  them,  and  sometimes  by  an  unhappy 
crossness  in  the  nature  of  things  or  men,  or  by  the  over- 
ruling hand  of  Providence,  take  a  turn  quite  the  wrong  way, 
and  bear  down  the  interest  which  they  were  intended  to 
support  and  gratify.  This  was  in  some  measure  the  fate  of 
the  late  revolution :  it  changed  men,  and  shifted  sides  and 
characters;  and,  as  it  brought  the  king  and  his  adherents 
into  the  interest  of  the  court  they  had  before  opposed,  so  on 
the  other  hand  it  took  off  the  affections,  and  cooled  the  zeal, 

1  Marian.  Hist.  Hispan.  XI,  10.  whose  own  exertions  in  collecting  an 

[This  was  the  famous  battle  of  Las  army  and  even  in  the  field  the  suc- 

Navas  de  Tolosa,  fought  July  16,  cess  of  the  Christian  forces  is  greatly 

1212,  which  involved  the  ruin  of  the  to  be  ascribed.     See  Rod.  Toletan. 

Mohammedan    empire     in     Spain,  de    Reb.    Hispan.    VIII,    10 ;    and 

Mariana's   chief  authority  for    the  Innoc.  Ill  Epist.  XV,  182.] 

story   of   the    battle    is    Rodericus  2  M.  Paris,  p.  245,  31-40. 
Toletanus,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  to 
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and  changed  the  measures  of  those  whose  bigotry  had  before  John. 
carried  them  too  far  to  serve  the  papacy.  And  yet,  after  all,  1 2I3 
the  king,  the  barons,  and  the  clergy  were  uneasy,  and  as  well 
those  who  laboured  to  lessen  the  royal  dignity,  as  those  who 
strove  to  maintain  it,  with  an  equal  dread  beheld  the  con- 
sequences of  the  late  agreement.  But,  as  pope  Innocent,  who 
had  yet  no  time  to  be  informed  that  the  affairs  of  England 
had  taken  a  turn  too  much,  continued  under  the  transports 
his  late  success  had  given  him,  so  he  thought  of  nothing  less 
than  putting  the  last  hand  to  the  work  which  he  had  thus 
successfully  begun. 

12.  He  easily  foresaw  that  the  late  resignation  of  king  John 
would  be  resolved  into  force  or  fear,  and  if  a  voluntary,  yet 
at  most  it  would  be  esteemed  but  a  personal,  act ;  and  he  un- 
derstood government  too  well  to  believe  it  any  way  in  the 
power  of  a  prince  to  change  the  course  of  law  to  enslave  his 
people ;  for  this  was  to  assume  an  authority  which  the  very 
nature  of  the  royal  trust  and  the  great  ends  of  government 
had  precluded,  and  to  pretend  to  create  a  right  which  the 
same  law  by  which  the  creator  claimed  had  put  out  of  his 
power.  Therefore  that  prelate  applied  his  thoughts  to  gain 
the  consent  of  the  nation ;  and  in  order  thereunto,  under  the 
pretence  of  giving  the  king  time  to  satisfy  those  who  had 
suffered  under  the  interdict,  and  releasing  it  with  the  greater 
solemnity,  he  continued  the  interdict  for  more  than  a  year 
after  his  agreement  with  king  John. 

But,  to  make  a  show  of  his  readiness  to  release  it,  and  la}' 
the  delay  somewhere  else,  pope  Innocent  sent  over  Nicholas 
bishop  of  Tusculum  with  the  character  of  legate1,  who  arrived 
in  England  the  latter  end  of  September2 ;  and  the  great 
council  being  called  met  at  St.  Paul's  in  London  in  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  and  a  new  charter  of  resignation  being 
drawn  was  sealed  by  the  king  in  the  presence  of  the  bishops 
and  nobility ;  and,  to  consecrate  so  impudent  an  imposture, 

1   [On  receiving  the  intelligence  the  king  from  his  excommunication 

of  John's  surrender  made  in  May  and  the  kingdom  from  the  interdict 

to  Pandulf,  Innocent  in  his  letters  as  soon  as  John  performed  all  the 

of  July  6  announced  his  intention  stipulated  conditions.     Epist.  XVI, 

of  sending  over  the  bishop  of  Tus-  79-82.] 

culum   (or   Frascati)  to  bring  this  2  [M.  Paris,  p.  246.] 
business  to  completion  by  releasing 

n  n  2 
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John,  the  charter  thus  executed  was  offered  upon  the  altar ;  and 
1213.  this  execrable  sacrifice  to  the  ambition  of  the  church  of  Rome 
was  called  an  offering  to  God  and  ascribed  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit3.  Stephen  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
William  bishop  of  London,  Peter  bishop  of  Winchester, 
Eustace  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Hugh  bishop  of  Lincoln,  together 
with  several  of  the  nobility,  subscribed  as  witnesses  to  this 
second  charter4.  The  resignation  being  thus  renewed,  and 
the  charter  delivered  to  the  legate,  the  king  received  his 
kingdoms  back  again  from  the  hands  of  the  legate ;  and  in 
order  thereunto  did  the  second  time,  and  in  the  presence  of 
this  great  assembly,  do  his  homage,  and  swear  fealty  to  the 
church  of  Rome  and  to  pope  Innocent  and  to  his  lawful  suc- 
cessors; for  thus  the  charter  and  thus  the  oath  of  fealty 
ran,  and  not  to  the  court  of  Rome  as  some  men  endeavour  to 
distinguish.  Whilst  all  this  care  was  taken  of  the  interest  of 
the  papacy,  the  interdict  was  still  continued  till  June  the 
year  following 5. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  juncture,  when  the  crown  of 
England  lay  at  the  feet  of  pope  Innocent,  gave  beginning  to 
the  change  that  was  made  in  the  pension  to  the  court  of 
Rome  known  by  the  name  of  Peter-pence  ;   for  in  a  letter  of 

3  [Ibid.  p. 247.  John  did  homage  Museum,  and  of  which  a  copy,  ad- 
for  his  kingdom  this  second  time  mirably  lithographed  in  fac-simile 
(surrendering  his  crown,  taking  the  by  Mr.  Netherclift,  was  published  in 
oath  of  fealty  to  the  pope,  executing  London  early  in  1854.  The  wit- 
the  charter  of  surrender  and  deliver-  nesses  to  such  documents  did  not 
ing  it  to  the  legate,  and  then  re-  at  this  time  subscribe  them  with 
ceiving  back  the  crown  from  his  their  own  hands  :  see  Rot.  Chart,  ed. 
hands)   before    the    high    altar   in  Hardy,  Introd.  pp.  xxviii,  xxix.] 

St.  Paul's  cathedral,  but  there  does  5  [The  terms  of  peace,  brought 

not  seem  to  be  any   authority   for  over  from  the  pope  by  Pandulf  and 

saying  that  the  charter  was  actually  accepted  by  John  in  May  at  Dover, 

offered  on  the  altar.  As  to  his  being  required  full   restitution  of  all  the 

prompted  by  divine  inspiration,  see  sequestered  property  and  full  com- 

before  in  this  chapter  §  5.]  pensation  for  all  damage  to  be  made 

4  [The  charter  of  surrender  of  May  by  the  king  before  the  interdict 
15  (see  note  3  on  §  4  of  this  chapter)  should  be  removed  ;  and  this  con- 
thus  formally  executed  a  second  dition,  which  had  been  the  main 
time  on  October  3,  together  with  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  agreement 
the  oath  of  fealty,  is  printed  among  before,  was  still  the  obstacle  to  a 
the  Foedera,  I,  115,  ed.  1816:  the  final  settlement.  The  point  was 
pope's  confirmation  of  it,  dated  discussed  during  three  days  before 
April  21,  1 2 14,  is  likewise  printed  the  king  renewed  his  surrender  and 
there  at  p.  119  from  the  original  oath  of  fealty  in  October.  Wen- 
bull,  which  is  still  preserved  among  dover  :  M.  Paris.  See  below,  §  16, 
the    Cotton   MSS.    in    the    British  notes  1,  3.] 
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that  prelate  to  his  legate  the  bishop  of  Tusculum,  which  bears  John, 
date  about  this  time,  he  tells  the  legate  that  the  money  paid  1213. 
to  him  upon  that  account  was  but  three  hundred  marks 
(which  seems  very  near  to  answer  the  first  grant  of  king  Offa 
amounting  to  three  hundred  sixty-five  mancuses),  but,  as  he 
pretended,  more  was  received  and  detained  from  him  by  the 
bishops  who  collected  it6.  He  adds,  that  the  bishops  of  Eng- 
land could  not  plead  a  prescription  of  an  hundred  years  for 
the  payment  of  this  sum,  if  the  schisms  of  the  papacy  were 
deducted  7  ;  which  makes  it  probable  that  three  hundred 
marks  had  been  the  ancient  payment ;  for  about  one  hundred 
years  will  carry  this  usage  back  to  the  days  of  Gregory  the 
Seventh,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  court  of  Rome  had  been 
ever  getting  ground,  but  had  lost  nothing  since  that  time. 
And,  as  in  that  epistle  pope  Innocent  commanded  the  legate 
to  compel  the  bishops  to  pay  more  than  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  marks,  so  it  appears  by  the  remonstrance  of  king 
Edward  the  First  and  his  parliament8  held  at  Carlisle  in  the 
year  1 306  that  a  change  was  by  that  time  made  in  the  ancient 
payment  of  that  pension ;  and,  the  present  circumstances  of 
king  John,  of  the  nation,  and  the  papacy  considered,  it  seems 
very  likely  that  change  was  begun  about  this  time  and  owing 
to  the  address  of  pope  Innocent 9.  But  to  return  to  the  council 
held  at  St.  Paul's. 

6  Innoc.  Ill  Epist.  XVI,  173.  scriptionem  probare,  maxime  si 
[The  date  of  the  letter  is  January  28,  tempora  schismatum  subducantur." 
1 2 14.  It  states  that  a  penny  a  year  In  Epist.  XI,  84,  pope  Innocent 
is  due  to  the  church  of  Rome  from  states  that  by  the  civil  as  well  as  by 
every  house  in  England,  but  that  the  canon  law  no  prescription  of  less 
the  English  bishops,  who  collect  the  than  a  hundred  years  can  avail 
money,  pay  over  only  three  hundred  against  the  church  of  Rome.  See 
marks  a  year  to  the  pope,  reserving  Codic.  I,  ii,  23 ;  Novel.  9,  Authent. 
a  thousand  or  more  to  themselves.  Collat.  II,  iv :  Decretal.  Gregor.  II, 
Innocent  attempted  to  get  this  pay-  xxvi,  13,  14.] 

ment  increased  some  years  before,  8  [The  complaint   was   made   to 

and   a   council  was   summoned   to  Edward  I  by  his  parliament.     See 

meet  at  St.  Alban's  to  consider  the  before,  I,  xiii,  11,  note  9.] 

matter,  but  it  was  stopped  by  the  9  [The  register  of  Cencio,  cham- 

king's    writ    of    prohibition    dated  berlain  to  pope  Honorius  III,  the 

May  26,  1207.  Rot.  Litt.  Pat.  p.  72  immediate  successor  of  Innocent  III, 

a  ed.  Hardy.     On  the  payment  of  contains  at  p.  71  a  list  of  the  English 

Peter-pence  see  before,  I,  xiii,   11,  dioceses  and  of  the  several  amounts 

xvi,  12.]  of  Peter-pence  received  from  them 

7  ["Non  enim  videmus  quo  jure  about  the  year  1218.  The  sum 
valeant  se  tueri,  cum  nee  concessio-  total  then  was  £199.  6.  8,  just  one 
nem  possint  ostendere  a  sede  apo-  mark  less  than  three  hundred.  This 
stolica  sibi  factam,  nee  centenariam  list  will  be  found  in  the  British  Mu- 
contra    Romanam    ecclesiam    pree-  seum  among  the  Marini  transcripts 
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John.  13.  Though  the  bishops  and  nobility  were  present  at  this 
1 213.  solemnity,  and  some  of  them  witnesses  to  the  instruments 
which  it  produced,  yet  they  were  so  far  from  being  pleased 
with  or  consenting  to  them,  that  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, to  do  somewhat  towards  expiating  the  wrongs  which  he 
had  before  done  to  the  monarchy,  is  said  to  have  offered  a 
protestation  against  the  aforesaid  charter  of  resignation l ; 
and  the  turn  of  affairs  which  not  long  after  ensued  would 
incline  one  to  believe,  that,  if  any  such  protestation  was 
made,  it  was  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  whole  English 
nation.  However,  the  legate  still  flattered  himself  with  the 
hopes  of  bringing  the  nation  to  consent  to  their  own  servitude, 
and,  as  has  been  said,  continued  the  interdict  on  foot  to  the 
great  prejudice  of  the  king's  affairs2. 

But  pope  Innocent  and  his  court  found  themselves  ex- 
tremely mistaken  in  the  whole  conduct  of  this  matter :  for, 
the  true  spirit  and  design  of  that  court  being  laid  open  to  the 
world  by  this  attempt  on  the  crown  of  England,  it  could  be 
no  longer  a  doubt  but  that  it  was  the  same  spirit  which  ani- 
mated pagan  and  Christian  Rome,  and  that  subduing  the 
world  was  the  design  of  both.  This  forced  open  the  eyes 
of  those  who  before  would  not  see,  and  gave  such  a  shock  to 
the  designs  of  the  papacy,  as  must  necessarily  have  dashed 
and  broken  them  to  pieces,  if,  for  reasons  best  known  to  him- 
self, God  had  not  thought  fit  to  prevent  it.  But  the  issue 
and  consequence  of  this  affair  were  such  as  leave  it  evident 
that  the  proceedings  of  that  court  in  this  particular  shocked 
the  whole  English  nation,  and"  on  a  sudden  gave  a  new  turn 
to  the  unhappy  controversy  which  first  occasioned  it. 

For  the  same  men  who  for  six  or  seven  years  before  had 
ventured  their  lives,  at  least  their  fortunes,  to  serve  the  in- 
terest of  that  court  did  immediately  after  the  resignation  of 
the  king  shift  sides,  and  fly  in  the  face  of  the  court  which 
they  had  served  before,  and  a  general  discontent  covered  the 
face  of  the  nation.  And  the  issue  was  answerable  :  for,  the 
king  having  of  a  free  and  independent  prince  thus  made  himself 

from  the  Vatican  Archives,  vol.  I,  in  the  chronological  order  of  events 

(being  no.  15351  of  Brit.  Mus.  Add1,  during  his  narrative  of  king  John's 

MSS.)  fol.  181.]  surrender  of  his  crown.     The  state- 

1    M.    Paris,    an.    .1231,    p.  371,  ment  is  an  insertion  of  his  own,  not 

6-10.     [It    is    very    strange    that  contained  in  Wendover's  history.] 
Matthew  Paris  says  nothing  of  this        2  [See  note  5  on  §  12.] 
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a  vassal,  his  ill  example  taught  his  subjects  to  forget  their  duty,  John, 
and  a  general  defection  ensued.  And  indeed  it  is  so  natural  1213. 
for  men  to  form  their  judgments  and  govern  their  actions  by 
what  they  see  and  feel,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  princes 
to  preserve  their  honour  or  their  authority,  when  once  they 
abandon  the  trust  and  duties  which  should  support  them; 
for  duties  which  flow  from  the  relations  of  men  to  each  other 
do  ever  subsist,  as  relatives  do,  by  being  mutual. 

14.  The  laws  of  England  had  provided  for  their  kings  as 
free  and  sovereign  princes,  and  set  out  and  stated  the  obedi- 
ence which  was  due  to  them  in  that  capacity ;  but  the  term 
of  a  vassal  or  feudatory  prince  was  something  with  which  the 
law  and  constitution  of  England  were  not  acquainted,  and  no 
provision  could  be  made  for  the  honour  and  authority  of  such 
a  prince  as  our  constitution  had  no  knowledge  of:  so  that  by 
giving  away  the  title  of  a  free  and  sovereign  prince,  and  by 
taking  to  himself  that  of  a  vassal  to  the  papacy,  the  king  had 
done  all  that  lay  in  him  towards  removing  the  very  founda- 
tions upon  which  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects  was  built,  and 
by  giving  away  his  own  rights  led  his  people  to  believe  he 
was  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  theirs ;  and  the  issue  was,  this 
untoward  scene  produced  another  no  less  unhappy,  the  war 
betwixt  the  king  and  his  barons. 

But,  though  the  seeds  of  war  were  thus  sown,  yet  before  it 
broke  out  there  were  several  other  causes  which  met  together, 
and  which  prepared  the  way  for  it,  by  uniting  the  discontents 
of  the  nation,  and  bringing  the  clergy  to  side  with  the  barons 
against  the  king  and  the  papacy.  For,  the  court  of  Rome 
having,  as  has  been  said,  determined  to  make  their  title  to 
the  crown  of  England  as  firm  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it, 
and  in  order  thereunto  to  have  a  second  resignation  in  the 
presence  and  (if  possible)  with  the  consent  of  the  great  coun- 
cil, great  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  king  steady.  For  that 
end  pope  Innocent  gave  direction  to  his  new  legate  to  gratify 
the  king  in  filling  up  all  the  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbeys ; 
and  the  interest  of  the  court  of  Rome  lying  now  another  way, 
after  England  and  France  had  been  set  into  flames,  and  all 
Europe  deafened  with  the  outcries  of  that  court  for  the  free 
elections  of  bishops  and  abbots,  pope  Innocent  gave  it  as  an 
instruction  to  his  legate,  that  he  should  take  particular  care 
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John,  of  the  interest  of  the  king  in  filling  up  all  the  vacant  prefer- 
1213.  ments,  and  that,  if  chapters  should  make  any  opposition  to 
the  persons  the  king  desired,  he  should  compel  them  to  obe- 
dience by  the  censures  of  the  church1.  Being  thus  backed 
by  the  interest  of  that  court,  the  king  carried  all  before  him, 
and  filled  up  all  the  vacant  churches  and  monasteries  with 
men  firm  to  his  interest ;  and  the  legate  pursued  his  instruc- 
tions, and  with  haughtiness  and  insolence  treated  all  the 
clergy  that  stood  in  the  way2. 

15.  The  clergy,  too  many  whereof  had  for  some  time  been 
tools  to  the  Roman  court  and  had  helped  to  enslave  their 
country  to  serve  the  interest  thereof,  could  not  persuade  them- 
selves on  a  sudden  that  this  usage  was  founded  on  the  instruc- 
tions of  pope  Innocent,  but  rather  owing  to  some  sinister  ends 
of  the  legate,  and  were  very  angry  at  this  proceeding,  and 
complained  and  appealed  to  the  court  of  Rome.  But  alas  !  it 
was  all  in  vain :  for  shifting  sides  had  on  a  sudden  made  such 
a  change  of  men,  that  at  Rome  king  John  and  archbishop 
Langton  had  shifted  characters ;  and  Pandulphus,  who  but  a 
few  months  before  had  treated  king  John  with  great  insolence 
and  contempt,  and  made  it  his  business  to  represent  him  as 
an  enemy  to  God  and  to  his  church,  and  upon  that  ground 
had  laboured  to  engage  his  subjects  in  a  rebellion  against 
him,  being  now  sent  to  Rome  to  oppose  the  appeals  of  the 
clergy  against  the  proceedings  of  the  king  and  the  new  legate 
in  the  matter  of  the  aforesaid  elections,  he  represented  king 
John  as  a  prince  of  extraordinary  modesty  and  humility,  and 
blackened  the  archbishop,  of  whose  great  piety  and  goodness 
and  wisdom  pope  Innocent  had  for  some  years  past  made  so 
much  boast  and  noise  all  over  Europe  :  accordingly  these  two 
great  men  shifted  places  in  the  esteem  and  favours  of  pope 
Innocent  and  his  court.  And,  though  the  men,  their  princi- 
ples, and  their  rights  were  in  the  same  state  they  had  been  in 
when  the  ecclesiastic  liberty  was  so  dear  to  that  court,  yet  the 
merits  of  the  English  clergy  vanished  on  a  sudden ;  and  Pan- 

1  M.Paris,  an.  1213,  p.  247.  In-  and  charging  him  to  inquire  care- 
noc.  Ill  Epist.  XVI,  138.  [The  fully  into  the  qualifications  of  can- 
date  of  this  letter  is  October  31,  didates,  the  pope  adds,  "  Si  qui  vero 
1 2 13.  After  instructing  the  legate  contradictores  fuerint  vel  rebelles, 
to  have  the  vacancies  filled  with  men  tu  eos  per  censuram  ecclesiasticam 
"  regi  fideles  et  regno  utiles  necnon  appeilatione  remota  compescas."] 
ad  consilium  et  auxilium  efficaces,"         2  [M.  Paris,  p.  247,  40-50.] 
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dulphus,  who  had  so  often  harangued  them  with  the  glory  of  j0hn. 
their  sufferings  and  fed  them  with  the  hopes  of  a  reward,  did  12 13. 
now  represent  them  to  the  court  of  Rome  as  covetous  and 
greedy,  and  unreasonable  in  their  demands  of  satisfaction, 
and  set  them  out  as  oppressors  of  the  king  and  the  just  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  crown  :  thus  sped  the  archbishop  and  the 
bishops1. 

16.  Lest  his  former  favours  should  turn  back  upon  him, 
and  the  bulls  and  epistles  which  he  had  given  out  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  clergy  under  the  interdict  should  reproach 
his  present  conduct,  pope  Innocent  took  all  possible  care  to 
extinguish  the  memory  thereof;  and  in  order  thereunto  com- 
manded his  legate  the  bishop  of  Tusculum  to  require  that  all 
letters  and  decrees  from  him  relating  to  the  king  should  be 
brought  unto  him,  and  that  he  should  forthwith  cause  them 
to  be  torn  to  pieces  or  to  be  burnt1 :  by  which  means  the 
clergy  and  religious  were  not  only  disappointed  of  the  reward 
which  they  promised  to  themselves  from  their  late  sufferings, 
but  in  some  measure  they  were  deprived  of  the  comforts,  at 
least  of  the  best  proofs  which  they  had  of  the  merit  of  that 
cause  in  which  they  suffered ;  and  these  were  those  letters 
and  rescripts  which  pope  Innocent  commanded  to  be  burnt. 

Thus  did  the  allwise  providence  of  God  return  their  bigotry 
upon  their  own  heads.  They  had  been  fond  of  a  foreign 
power,  charmed  with  the  sound  of  ecclesiastic  liberty,  com- 
pared their  late  condition  to  the  Egyptian  bondage,  and  the 
change  to  their  deliverance  from  slavery ;  and  the  issue  was, 
they  who  distinguished  themselves  by  greater  measures  of 
zeal  for  the  papal  usurpation  had  the  first  and  the  greatest 
share  in  the  tyranny  thereof.  And,  instead  of  that  liberty 
which  they  fondly  promised  to  themselves,  this  unhappy  affair, 
by  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  crown  to  defend  them, 
gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  usurpation  which  the  court  of 
Rome  had  so  long  been  contending  for ;  and  the  clergy  of 
England  instead  of  liberty  entered  upon  a  state  of  servitude, 

1  (on  §  15.)  [Ibid.  an.  1214,  p.  248,  king  shall  be  destroyed  as  soon  as 

4-16.]  the   interdict   shall   have   been   re- 

!(on§  16.)  Innoc.  Epist.  XVI,  133.  moved;  but  that  interdict  was  not 

[The  date  of  this  letter  also  is  Octo-  to  be  removed  until  the  king  had 

tier  31, 1 2 13.     It  orders  that  all  the  made  full  restitution  for  all  the  losses 

pope's  letters  and  decrees  against  the  suffered  by  the  exiles.] 
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John,     which  never  ended,  till  they  finally  threw  off  the  yoke  which 

1 213.  they  had  fondly  put  about  their  own  necks,  and  were  by  the 
Reformation  restored  again  to  their  ancient  state. 

Whilst  a  ferment  was  thus  raised,  and  a  general  discontent 
overspread  the  nation,  the  king  (probably  confiding  in  his 
new  friendship  with  the  court  of  Rome)  instead  of  applying 
proper  remedies,  by  indulging  his  unwarrantable  pleasures, 
by  giving  countenance  to  some  arbitrary  ministers,  and  by 
laying  heavy  impositions  on  his  people  to  prosecute  his  war 
against  the  French,  rather  increased  and  inflamed  the  discon- 
tents of  the  nation  than  did  any  thing  towards  a  cure.    And, 

1 2 14.  though  his  affairs  at  home  were  in  this  ill  posture,  he  this 
year  with  an  army  went  over  into  France,  and  attacked  the 
country  of  Poictou,  whilst  his  nephew  Otho  the  emperor  and 
the  earl  of  Flanders  attacked  Philip  king  of  France  on  the 
side  of  Flanders2.  In  the  mean  time  his  absence  gave  op- 
portunity to  his  discontented  subjects  to  concert  measures  for 
that  unhappy  war  which  too  soon  ensued  in  England. 

However,  that  he  might  not  seem  altogether  careless  and 
unconcerned  for  the  affections  of  his  people,  the  king  obtained 
an  order  from  pope  Innocent  to  his  legate  to  release  the  in- 
terdict3; and,  an  assembly  being  convened  to  St.  Paul's  in 
London  for  that  purpose,  the  interdict  was  with  great  pomp 
and  solemnity  released  the  twenty-ninth  of  June4  this  year, 
after  it  had  lasted  six  years  three  months  and  fourteen  days. 
This  release  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  common  people, 
who  are  usually  charmed  with  the  pompous  outside  and  ap- 
pearances of  religion :  and  some  of  the  clergy  and  religious 
had  upon  another  account  great  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
the  issue  of  this  assembly,  especially  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  the  bishops  of  Ely,  Hereford,  Bath,  and  Lincoln, 
and  the  monks  of  Canterbury ;  for,  upon  adjusting  of  the  ac- 
count betwixt  them  and  the  king  at  this  meeting,  it  appeared 

2  [M.  Paris,  p.  248.]  king's  seal  binding  him  under  oath 

3  [Innoc.  Epist.  XVI,  164.  The  to  make  full  payment  according  as 
date  of  this  letter  is  January  23,  the  pope  shall  order.  John  gave  the 
1214.  It  states  that  the  king  has  bond  accordingly,  but  not  till  June 
already  paid  a  hundred  thousand  17,1214.  Foedera  I,  122,  ed.  1816: 
marks  in  the  way  of  restitution  and  Rot.  Chart,  p.  199  a,  ed.  Hardy.] 
compensation,  and  directs  the  legate  [4  Or  July  2,  according  to  Annal. 
to  remove  the  interdict  as  soon  as  Waverl.] 

he  receives  a  letter  patent  under  the 
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that  they  had  received  seven  and  twenty  thousand  marks     John, 
from   the  king,  and  had  security  given  them  for  thirteen     12 14. 
thousand  more,  for  the  losses  which  they  had  sustained  under 
the  interdict5. 

This  example,  together  with  the  repeated  assurances  which 
they  had  formerly  received  from  the  legates,  had  raised  a 
general  expectation  in  the  religious  and  lower  ranks  of  secular 
clergy,  that  their  losses  should  be  considered :  therefore,  as 
M.  Paris  observes,  an  innumerable  company  of  abbots,  priors, 
Templars,  Hospitallers,  abbesses,  monks  6,  secular  clergy,  and 
laity  did  at  the  time  of  releasing  the  interdict  apply  themselves 
to  the  legate,  and  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  losses  which 
they  had  sustained  during  the  continuance  of  it ;  but  they  were 
dismissed  by  the  legate  with  this  mortifying  answer,  that  he 
had  no  instructions  concerning  them,  and  that  it  was  not  fit 
for  him  to  act  beyond  his  commission.  However,  that  he 
might  not  drive  them  into  despair,  he  advised  them  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  pope :  but,  it  being  now  above  a  year  since 
the  agreement  betwixt  king  John  and  Pandulphus,  this  answer 
appeared  to  be  nothing  else  but  artifice ;  and  the  art  lay  so 
open,  that  the  clergy  and  religious  easily  saw  what  they  were 
to  expect,  and  returned  home  in  great  discontent  and,  for 
aught  appears  to  the  contrary,  without  a  thought  of  applying 
to  pope  Innocent  for  a  remedy  7. 

CHAPTER   XXIII. 

AB  ANNO  1 21 4  AD  ANNUM  I2l6. 

i.  The  king  grants  a  general  freedom  of  capitular  elections.  The 
different  claims  of  the  religious  and  secular  canons  considered. 

2.  The  ancient  usage  of  the  English  church  and  the  kings  of  England 
in  that  particular. 

3.  The  patronage  of  the  crown  in  the  donation  of  bishoprics  considered. 
The  claims  of  the  kings  of  England,  and  the  sense  of  the  ancient  church, 
in  that  particular. 

5  [M.  Paris,  p.  249.     The  king  bond  of  William  earl  of  Ferrers,  who 

also   gave  security,    in   compliance  with  five  others  joined  in  assuring 

with  the  pope's  letter  last  cited,  for  the  payment,  is  given  on  the  next 

the  annual  payment  of  twelve  thou-  page.     See  also  Rot.  Chart,  p.  199 

sand  marks  till  all  the  claims  should  a,  ed.  Hardy. 

be  satisfied.  His  bond  to  that  effect,        6  [The  word  in  M.  Paris  is  "mo- 
dated   June  17,    1214,    is    printed  males",  nuns.] 
among  the  Fcedera,  I,  122;  and  a        7  [M.Paris,  p.  249,  55-250,  8.] 
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4.  Some  objections  against  the  aforesaid  patronage  considered. 

5.  The  reasons  of  the  aforesaid  grant.  The  end  the  court  of  Rome  served 
thereby.  The  bishop  of  Rome  commands  the  dean  and  chapter  of  York 
to  choose  their  archbishop ;  voids  the  election. 

6.  The  barons  demand  the  laws  of  king  Edward  :  the  ground  thereof. 

7.  The  king  refuses.     They  fly  to  their  arms. 

8.  The  barons  pretend  to  religion  as  the  ground  of  the  quarrel.  The 
true  grounds  of  that  war. 

9.  The  account  the  king  and  pope  Innocent  give  of  that  war. 
to.  An  agreement  betwixt  the  king  and  barons. 

11.  That  agreement  broken :  the  reason  thereof. 

12.  The  court  of  Rome  sides  with  the  king ;  excommunicates  the  barons ; 
suspends  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

13.  Deprives  his  brother,  archbishop  of  York  elect :  the  reasons  thereof. 
Pope  Innocent  calls  a  council  which  meets  at  Rome. 

14.  The  state  of  the  western  nations  at  the  time  of  that  council. 

15.  Pope  Innocent  summons  Christian  princes  to  that  council.  The 
manner  of  proceeding  therein  suited  to  the  present  state  of  the  papacy.  The 
difference  betwixt  the  style  of  that  and  of  the  ancient  councils. 

16.  Pope  Innocent  forces  the  bishops  and  abbots  there  assembled  to  pay 
him  money  before  he  suffers  them  to  depart.  Some  reflections  on  that 
council. 

17.  The  excommunication  of  the  barons  renewed  in  that  council. 

John.  1.  JLHE  aforesaid  disappointment  of  the  clergy  and 
1 214.  religious  made  a  great  addition  to  the  prevailing  discontents 
of  the  nation ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  but  that  it  made  some 
impressions  on  the  king  and  the  legate,  and  gave  the  first 
thought  to  a  charter  made  by  him,  and  confirmed  by  pope 
Innocent,  the  latter  end  of  this  or  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year;  that  is,  to  that  charter  by  which  king  John 
granted  a  general  freedom  of  elections  to  all  cathedrals  and 
convents1.  And  if  this  and  some  other  concessions  of  this 
kind  by  the  predecessors  of  this  prince  were  not  the  best 
grounds  upon  which  the  sole  rights  of  capitular  elections  were 
founded,  yet  certainly  the  claims  founded  upon  antiquity  and 
the  usage  of  the  primitive  church,  and  much  more  those  said 
to  be  built  on  the  commission  of  Christ  and  a  pretence  that 
princes  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  and 

1  [The  date  of  this  charter  is  pope  confirmed  it  March  30,  12 15. 
January  15,  1215;  but  the  copy  Foedera  1, 126,  127,  ed.  1816.  Corn- 
printed  by  Wilkins  from  a  register  pare  the  king  of  Aragon's  charter 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Canter-  and  its  confirmation  mentioned  be- 
bury,  Concil.  Britan.  I,  545,  bears  fore,  II,  xxi,  11.] 
the  date  of  November  21, 12 14.  The 
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religion,  are  attended  with  so  many  difficulties  as  would  tempt  John, 
one  to  think  those  are  mistaken  who  embark  in  bottoms  of  12 14. 
this  kind. 

The  grant  of  the  king  makes  no  difference  betwixt  the 
claims  of  the  secular  canons  and  the  monastics,  and  upon  this 
foot  this  affair  was  finally  settled  in  the  western  church  by  the 
council  of  Basel2.  But,  however  reasonable  it  might  appear 
to  allow  the  colleges  of  presbyters  a  great  part  in  the  choice 
of  bishops  in  the  first  ages,  yet  the  very  reason  on  which  that 
usage  was  founded  overturns  the  pretence  of  the  cathedral 
monks ;  for  a  right  of  a  body  of  laymen  founded  on  the  usage 
of  the  college  of  presbyters  has  so  little  foundation  in  truth 
and  reason,  that  there  is  much  better  ground  to  affirm  those 
institutions  a  reproach  and  contradiction  to  the  sense  and 
practice  of  the  ancient  church,  rather  than  any  way  counte- 
nanced by  them.  And  if  the  primitive  bishops  had  lived  to 
see  themselves  deprived  of  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  their 
presbyters,  and  beheld  their  cathedrals  exempted  from  their 
jurisdiction  and  those  who  possessed  them  withdrawn  from 
their  obedience,  their  authority  denied,  their  counsels  frustrated, 
their  very  order  lessened ;  in  short,  had  they  but  tasted  of 
those  troubles  which  those  bodies  drew  down  upon  their  suc- 
cessors, it  would  have  set  fire  to  their  zeal,  shocked  all  their 
patience,  and  their  practice  and  their  canons  would  have  had 
so  different  a  turn,  as  would  have  left  no  colour  for  the  claims 
which  were  in  time  pretended  to  be  supported  by  them. 

The  claim  of  the  secular  canons  has  in  the  first  view  a  much 
better  colour ;  for,  as  they  were  colleges  of  presbyters,  and 
so  came  much  nearer  the  primitive  institutions  of  those  bodies, 
their  claim  was  in  proportion  so  much  better  grounded.  But, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  primitive  church  allowed  the 
bishops  of  the  province,  and  the  people  as  well  as  the  clergy, 
a  share  in  the  choice  of  bishops3,  it  will  seem  unreasonable  to 
found  a  right  upon  a  practice  which  opposes  and  contradicts 
the  claims  that  are  built  upon  it,  or  to  conclude  solely  in 
favour  of  capitular  elections  from  an  usage  which  equally 
proves  the  right  of  the  bishops  and  the  people  and  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese. 

2  [Concil.  Basil,  an.  1433,  Sess.  XII,  Mansi  XXIX,  61.] 
3  [See  before,  II,  xx,  6,  note  8.] 
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John.  Besides,  whatever  veneration  is  due  to  the  example  of  the 
1214.  best  ages,  usages  which  are  not  founded  upon  a  divine  right 
must  ever  stand  or  fall  with  the  reasons  that  support  them. 
Thus  the  feasts  of  charity,  the  holy  kiss,  the  orders  of 
deaconesses,  and  many  other  usages  of  the  first  ages,  did  by 
degrees  run  into  desuetude,  and  were  finally  banished  with 
the  reasons  that  gave  them  a  beginning.  So  that,  however 
reasonable  it  might  appear  to  allow  the  clergy  and  people  a 
share  in  the  choice,  whilst  the  districts  of  the  bishops  were 
chiefly  confined  to  cities,  and  the  presbyters  residing  with 
them  at  the  mother  church  were  in  a  manner  the  whole  clergy 
of  the  diocese,  yet  the  case  at  this  time  was  so  very  different, 
when  dioceses  were  extended  to  bounds  much  wider  than 
some  kingdoms  under  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  and  the  clergy 
spread  as  far  as  the  diocese,  that,  if  the  usage  of  the  ancient 
church  prove  any  thing  at  all,  it  proves  too  much  to  serve  the 
interest  of  the  present  claims,  and  entitles  the  whole  clergy 
and  people  of  the  diocese  to  the  choice  of  bishops. 

2.  Those  who  think  to  strengthen  this  claim  by  the  usage 
of  the  ancient  English  church  have  some  difficulties  to  en- 
counter. For,  though  Malmesbury  and  (from  him)  some 
learned  men  think  fit  to  assert  the  usage  of  capitular  elections 
before  the  Norman  Conquest l,  one  who  looks  into  the  course 
of  our  history  will  find  it  very  unreasonable  to  rely  upon  this 
evidence,  and,  it  may  be,  difficult  to  discover  the  very  men 
who  are  said  to  enjoy  it.  For,  to  pass  by  all  other  instances, 
if  we  follow  the  see  of  the  bishopric  of  Sidnacester  to  Leicester 
and  from  thence  to  Dorchester'2,  there  is  not  light  enough  to 
show  that  there  ever  was  such  a  body  of  men  as  a  dean  and 
chapter  of  the  mother  church  of  that  diocese,  till  that  see 
was  finally  settled  at  Lincoln  after  the  Norman  Conquest a ; 
at  least  thus  much  is  certain,  that  that  body  was  then  founded. 
And  this  I  take  to  be  the  case  of  some,  if  not  of  all  the  English 
cathedrals ;  at  least  that  the  clergy,  who  usually  lived  at  the 
mother  church,  were  not  settled  into  capitular  bodies.  And 
though  Mr.  Wharton  has  recovered  the  names  of  two  or  three 
deans  of  St.  Paul's,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  indefatigable 

1  ["  Electio  enim  olim  prsesulum     Gest.  Pontif.  Ill,  fol.  157  b.] 
et  abbatum  tempore  Anglorum  penes         2  [See  before,  I,  vi,  5  ;  vii,  7.] 
clericosetmonachoserat."  Malmesb.         3  [See  before,  II,  iv,  4.] 
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diligence  of  that  learned  writer,  the  dark  and  imperfect  ac-     John, 
count  which  he  gives  of  that  church  till  after  the  Conquest     12 14. 
confirms  rather  than  any  way  weakens  the  aforesaid  con- 
jecture4. 

And,  whatever  is  said  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  the 
history  which  he  has  given  us  of  the  succession  and  lives  of 
the  English  bishops  I  have  never  yet  met  with  one  instance 
of  that  usage  which  he  mentions  ;  on  the  contrary  in  the  life 
of  Edmund  bishop  of  Hagulstad,  wherein  he  says  this  was 
the  ancient  usage  of  the  English,  he  tells  us  that  the  monks 
petitioned  the  king  that  that  prelate  might  be  their  bishop5. 
The  Saxon  Chronicle  is  no  less  silent  in  this  particular ;  and, 
though  the  succession  of  bishops  has  a  great  share  in  that 
work,  it  has  not  so  much  as  one  instance  of  what  Malmesbury 
calls  the  ancient  usage  from  the  coming  of  Augustin  to  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.  That  book  says  that  bishops  were  elected, 
without  saying  by  whom  it  was  done  ;  but,  whenever  it  is  exact 
in  that  particular,  it  ascribes  the  nomination  to  the  kings  of 
England.  Thus,  to  mention  no  more,  it  tells  us  that  Ethelbert, 
the  first  Christian  king  of  the  English  line,  gave  the  bishopric 
of  London  to  Mellitus  and  that  of  Rochester  to  Justus,  the 
first  bishops  of  those  sees  after  the  conversion  of  the  English6  ; 
and  that  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  last  rightful  prince  of  the 
English  line,  gave  the  bishopric  of  London  and  afterward  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury  to  Robert  the  Norman  7,  and  to 
Sparhafoc  the  see  of  London,  and  that  he  came  to  the  aforesaid 
archbishop  with  the  king's  letters  and  seals  to  demand  his 

4  [Wharton,  Hist,  de  Episc.  et  Ricole,  the  sister  of  iEthelberht,  and 
Decan.  Londin.  pp.  199,  200.]  whom  iEthelberht   had    there    ap- 

5  [Malmesb.  as  last  cited.  It  is  in  pointed  king.  And  iEthelberht  gave 
his  account  of  Edmund  bishop  of  Mellitus  a  bishop's  see  in  London, 
Lindisfarne  or  of  Durham,  to  which  and  to  Justus  he  gave  Rochester, 
place  he  removed  the  body  of  St.  which  is  twenty-four  miles  from 
Cuthbert  and  the  episcopal  see.  Canterbury."  Sax.  Chron.  an.  604, 
There  is  no  Edmund  in  Malmesbury 's  transl.  ed.  Petrie,  from  two  MSS.] 
list  of  bishops  of  Hagulstad.  He  7  Sax.  Chron.  an.  1048.  [The 
also  says  there  were  no  monks  at  Saxon  Chronicle  does  not  record 
the  see  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  that  it  the  appointment  of  Robert  to  the 
was  the  clergy,  "  clerici",  who  pe-  bishopric  of  London :  it  only  states 
titioned  the  king  for  Edmund.]  the  fact  that  he  held  that  see.     The 

6  ["This  year  Augustine  conse-  MSS.  vary  between  the  years  1048, 
crated  two  bishops,  Mellitus  and  1050,  and  1051  in  the  date  of  his 
Justus.  He  sent  Mellitus  to  preach  appointment  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
baptism  to  the  East-Saxons,  whose  but  all  agree  that  the  king  appointed 
king  was    called   Saeberht,  son  of  him.] 
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John,     consecration,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the 

1214.     archbishop  to  consecrate  him,  he  held  that  bishopric  by  virtue 

of  the  king's  grant  till  he  was  thrust  out  by  the  Norman 

faction  to  make  way  for  William  the  Norman,  chaplain  to 

king  Edward  8. 

What  has  been  already  said  of  the  usage  of  the  crown  in 
the  point  of  investitures9  makes  it  so  evident  that  this  was 
the  case  of  all  the  other  bishoprics  of  England  till  Gregory 
the  Seventh  first  discovered  the  dangers  of  the  royal  patronage, 
that  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  William  of  Malmesbury 
and  those  who  follow  him  in  this  particular  are  exceedingly 
mistaken,  and  much  more  those  who  ascribe  the  patronage  of 
the  crown  to  later  agreements  betwixt  the  kings  of  England 
and  the  court  of  Rome.  For,  though  the  decree  of  pope 
Innocent  occasioned  by  the  dispute  about  the  election  of  Hugh 
Wells  bishop  of  Lincoln l0,  and  the  letters  of  his  wherein  he 
pretended  to  regulate  the  elections  of  bishops  in  the  kingdom 
of  Sicily11,  may  possibly  give  some  colour  to  this  pretence; 
and  the  pragmatic  of  Lewis  king  of  France  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  to  give  a  stop  to  the  usurpation  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
produced  the  concordats  of  some  of  the  succeeding  reigns12* 

8  Ibid.  an.  1048,  [in  two  MSS.  ments  of  the  court  of  Rome.  See 
only.  Sparhafoc  did  not  hold  pos-  Sismondi,  Histoire  des  Francais, 
sessionofthebishopricmanymonths.  Part.  IV,  Ch.  XI,  Tome  VIII,  pp. 
See  before,  I,  xxii,  10.]  104-108,  where  it  is  given  in  full, 

9  [See  before,  II,  ii,  3;  v,  7,  14,  and  Ch.  XII,  p.  176. 

17.]  In  July  1438  Charles  VII,  with 

10  [See  before,  II,  xxi,  10.]  the  advice  of  his  lawyers  and  states- 

11  lnnoc.  Ill  Epist.  I,  410,  411,  men  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
412.     [See  also  Epist.  XI,  208.]  his  bishops  assembled  in  synod  at 

12  [The  famous  ordinance  which  Bourges,  issued  another  Pragmatic 
bears  thename  of  Pragmatic  Sanction  Sanction,  more  famous  perhaps  than 
was  issued  by  Louis  IX  of  France,  the  former,  in  which  he  specified 
Saint  Louis,  in  March  1268-9,  when  those  portions  of  the  decrees  of  the 
the  papal  see  was  vacant  after  the  council  of  Basle  which  the  synod  of 
death  of  Clement  IV.  It  has  long  Bourges  thought  proper  to  sanction, 
been  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  and  set  forth  a  number  of  articles  in 
the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church :  accordance  with  them  for  the  regula- 
yet  it  neither  promulgated  any  new  tion  of  the  Gallican  church.  Sis- 
law  nor  developed  any  new  right,  mondi,  Part.VI,  Ch.  VI,  Tome  XIII, 
and  its  chief  value  seems  to  be  owing  pp.  326-328.  And  although  Louis 
to  the  fact  that  the  parliament  and  XI  in  November  1461  professed  to 
the  great  lawyers  of  Paris  enforced  oblige  pope  Pius  II  by  repealing 
its  enactments  in  defiance  of  any  this  ordinance,  his  revocation  of  it 
Non  obstante  clause  in  papal  bulls,  was  not  made  in  a  formal  manner, 
and  so  introduced  a  sort  of  appeal  the  rapacity  of  the  court  of  Rome 
and  protection  against  the  encroach-  very  soon  gave  rise  to  loud  com- 
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wherein  the  French  kings  [having]  33  agreed  to  divide  with  John, 
the  papacy  in  disposing  the  preferments  of  the  Gallican  church  1214. 
make  it  but  too  evident  that  the  court  of  Rome,  finding  them- 
selves very  much  embarrassed  by  the  changes  which  they 
laboured  to  introduce,  and  elections  of  bishops  troublesome 
and  unmanageable  without  the  assistance  of  princes,  yielded  to 
a  division,  and,  the  better  to  secure  the  profit  of  filling  up  vacant 
bishoprics,  left  the  honorary  part  to  the  western  princes  ;  and 
thus,  after  all  the  noise  and  stir  which  they  had  made  about 
capitular  elections,  princes  were  restored  to  the  power  of  re- 
commending the  persons,  or,  which  is  much  the  same,  their 
previous  consent  to  the  election,  and  future  confirmation  of 
the  choice,  was  allowed  to  them :  but  it  is  so  evident  that  the 
patronage  of  bishoprics  was  but  a  branch  of  the  prerogative 
which  the  kings  of  England  enjoyed  whilst  they  maintained 
their  right  of  investitures,  and  it  is  so  unusual  for  princes  to 
submit  the  unquestioned  rights  of  their  crown  to  an  arbitra- 
tion, that  there  needs  no  more  to  be  said  to  show  that  there 
was  no  room  for  agreements  of  this  kind  till  investitures  were 
snatched  from  their  hands. 

But,  if  the  nomination  to  bishoprics,  which  the  kings  of 

plaints,  and  in  a  very  few  years  the  The  parliament  of  France  refused  for 
parliament  began  again  to  enforce  many  months  to  sanction  and  regis- 
the  decrees  of  the  Pragmatic  Sane-  ter  this  treaty,  but  yielded  at  length 
tion.  Sismondi,  Part.  VI,  Ch.  XIII,  in  March  1518  to  the  commands  and 
Tome  XIV,  pp.  91-99.  menaces  of  the  king.  Sismondi, 
Both  these  important  ordinances,  Regne  de  Francois  I,  Ch.  I,  Tome 
especially  the  second,  maintained  XVI,  pp.  42-44,  57-65.  Its  provi- 
the  rights  of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  sions  continued  in  force  till  the 
assigned  the  election  of  bishops  and  French  revolution  destroyed  the 
other  high  dignitaries  to  the  chap-  church  itself.  In  1801,  after  Christ- 
ters  of  their  respective  churches,  ian  worship  had  been  restored,  an- 
greatly  lessened,  if  they  did  not  en-  other  concordat  was  arranged  be- 
tirely  stop,  the  pecuniary  exactions  tween  pope  Pius  VII  and  Napoleon 
of  Rome,  and  made  the  Gallican  then  First  Consul,  which  was  so- 
church  independent  in  great  mea-  lemnly  published  at  Paris  on  Easter 
sure  both  of  the  pope  and  of  the  day  1802;  a  decree  of  several  arti- 
state.  But  its  liberties  were  much  cles  for  the  regulation  of  discipline 
impaired  by  the  concordat  agreed  was  published  at  the  same  time ;  and 
upon  in  August  1516  by  Leo  X  and  the  settlement  so  made,  which 
Francis  I ;  in  which,  though  several  subjected  the  church  more  decidedly 
valuable  privileges  were  secured,  the  than  before  to  the  civil  power,  sub- 
pope  received  a  grant  of  the  annates  sists  for  the  most  part  at  the  present 
or  first-fruits,  that  is,  the  first  year's  day.] 

income  of  every  ecclesiastical  bene-         *a  ["  the    French   kings  agreed" 
fice,  and  the  king  on  the  other  hand  &c,  and  just  afterwards,  "  the  Gal- 
had  the  nomination  of  all  the  pre-  lican  church;  make"  &c.  edit.  1.] 
lates  of  his  realm  assigned  to  him. 
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John.  England  so  long  pretended  to,  had  its  beginning  from  the 
1214.  concessions  of  that  court  which  laboured  to  swallow  up  the 
temporal  power  in  that  of  the  church,  one  would  think  that 
that  alone  had  been  enough  to  shelter  that  claim  from  the 
charge  of  Erastianism  and  swallowing  up  the  power  of  the 
church  in  that  of  the  state ;  for  the  history  and  the  inference 
seem  to  lie  so  cross  one  to  another,  and  popery  and  Erastianism 
have  an  air  and  complexion  so  very  different,  that  one  cannot 
easily  be  induced  to  believe  that  one  was  the  creature  of  the 
other. 

3.  But,  because  the  right  which  the  kings  of  England  had 
long  enjoyed,  and  which  was  about  this  time  given  away,  has 
been  resumed  by  the  crown,  and  the  honour  of  the  church 
and  nation  seems  very  much  concerned  in  the  disputes  upon 
this  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  that  the  question 
at  this  time  was  not,  whether  Christ  had  founded  a  church  or 
vested  a  power  in  the  apostles  and  their  successors  to  set 
apart  men  to  minister  in  holy  things,  whether  this  designation 
was  necessary,  or  whether  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
conveyance  of  a  power  to  preach  the  gospel  might  not  judge 
finally  of  the  abilities  and  sufficiency  of  the  persons  to  whom 
this  trust  was  committed.  These  were  disputes  reserved  as 
a  judgment  on  the  later  ages,  wherein  Erastianism,  profane- 
ness,  and  enthusiasm  have  attempted  the  foundations  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  but  were  not  so  much  as  thought  of  at  this 
time. 

And  it  is  very  evident  that,  when  the  claim  of  the  kings  of 
England  was  carried  to  the  greatest  lengths,  they  never  pre- 
tended to  convey  a  spiritual  power :  but  on  the  contrary  the 
law  which  establishes  the  patronage  of  the  crown  does  in  the 
very  letter  as  well  as  in  the  reason  of  it  allow  the  original 
right  of  the  church  of  Christ ;  and  by  limiting  the  right  of 
the  crown  to  a  legal  and  preparatory  designation  of  persons, 
and  conferring  a  right  to  the  wealth,  the  powers,  and  privileges 
derived  from  the  state,  whilst  it  requires  bishops  to  confer 
the  character,  the  law  itself  amounts  to  a  recognition  of  the 
inherent  right  and  power  of  the  church.  This  was  all  that 
was  contended  for  at  the  election  of  the  present  archbishop  : 
it  was  the  choice  of  the  person  who  was  to  receive  the 
character  of  a  bishop,  not  the  right  to  convey  it,  which  was 
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the  subject  of  dispute.  And  the  several  claims  turned  upon  John, 
the  same  foot:  the  pretence  of  the  monks  was  founded  on  I2I4- 
their  relation  to  the  mother  church  of  the  diocese  of  Canter- 
bury ;  that  of  the  bishops  on  their  relation  to  the  province, 
and  not  on  their  order  as  bishops  ;  and  that  of  the  king  on 
the  patronage  of  the  crown  ;  whilst  the  sole  right  of  bishops 
to  confer  the  order  was  allowed  on  all  sides  :  and  since  it  is 
the  order  which  makes  the  bishop,  and  not  the  previous 
choice,  these  different  claims  seem  equally  reconcileable  to 
the  inherent  power  of  the  church  to  confer  the  character. 

Those  who  do  not  or  will  not  see  the  difference,  but  con- 
found these  two  things,  or  throw  them  together  in  the  divine 
commission,  and  tell  us  that  the  choice  as  well  as  the  conse- 
cration of  bishops  is  one  of  the  inherent  rights  of  the  church, 
do  at  once  overturn  all  the  claims  of  the  secular  power :  but 
at  the  same  time  they  shock  the  pretence  to  capitular  elec- 
tions, for  which  themselves  so  earnestly  contend  ;  they  give 
up  the  canons  and  usages,  and  (which  is  more)  they  reproach 
the  practice,  of  the  whole  Christian  church,  and  more  es- 
pecially of  the  cathedral  monks,  who,  generally  speaking, 
were  nothing  else  but  bodies  of  laymen  through  the  whole 
western  kingdoms;  for,  if  a  claim  of  this  extent  lie  within 
the  bounds  of  the  divine  commission,  it  ought  certainly  to  be 
placed  amongst  the  rights  of  that  order  of  men  to  whom 
Christ  has  principally  committed  the  care  of  his  church. 
Besides,  this  will  put  an  end  to  all  the  rights  of  patronage 
allowed  by  the  whole  Christian  world.  For  the  extent  or 
narrow  limits  of  a  cure  of  souls  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  the 
trust,  and  make  that  a  sin  in  one  case  which  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon right  in  another:  and  the  distinction  of  order  can  in  reason 
make  no  difference  in  the  case ;  for  he  who  presents  a  priest 
to  take  care  of  a  parish,  and  he  who  nominates  a  bishop  to 
govern  a  diocese,  do  equally  choose  a  minister  of  Christ,  and 
equally  invade  the  right  of  the  holy  order  of  bishops,  if  those 
only  have  a  right  to  choose  the  person  whose  only  right  it  is 
to  confer  the  character.  And  therefore  the  second  council  of 
Nice,  which  applies  that  to  the  choice  which  the  first  council 
of  Nice  had  said  of  the  consecration  of  bishops1,  and  upon 

1  [But  before,  in  II,  xx,  6  (where  are  cited  as  determining  how  "  the 
see  note  8),  the  first  Nicene  canons     choice  of  bishops"  should  be  made."] 

oo2 
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John,  this  ground  appoints  that  bishops  should  only  have  the  choice 
I2I4-  of  bishops,  does  also  in  the  same  canon  determine  that  they 
only  should  have  the  choice  of  priests2.  But,  after  all,  this 
council  is  so  far  from  fixing  this  upon  the  divine  commission, 
that  the  council  of  Constantinople  in  the  year  869  (which  is, 
if  I  mistake  not,  the  only  council  which  pursues  the  steps  of 
the  second  council  of  Nice,  and  limits  the  elections  of  patri- 
archs, metropolitans,  and  bishops  to  the  college  of  the  church) 
grounds  the  canon  relating  to  this  subject  on  preventing 
confusion  and  strife,  and  the  indecency  of  seculars  inter- 
meddling in  affairs  of  this  kind3  ;  and  the  council  of  Laodicea, 
probably  on  the  same  ground,  had  some  ages  before  de- 
termined that  the  election  of  bishops  should  not  be  wholly 
left  to  the  people4 ;  but  neither  of  these  councils  give  us  the 
least  intimation  of  the  divine  right  for  which  some  later 
writers  contend. 

The  council  of  Aries  is  the  reverse  of  the  aforesaid  councils 
of  Nice  and  Constantinople,  and  at  once  fixes  the  choice  in 
the  bishops3  and  the  people,  but  forbids  their  nomination  by 
bishops6.  The  council  of  Orleans,  in  the  year  533,  kept  up  to 
the  ancient  practice,  and  required  that  metropolitans  should 
be  chosen  by  the  bishops,  the  clergy,  and  people  of  the 
province  7 ;  and  that  of  Clermont,  about  two  years  after, 
allows  the  right  of  the  bishops,  the  clergy,  and  people8.  But 
a  later  council  of  Orleans,  about  the  year  549,  requires  the 
consent  of  the  king9.  That  of  Paris,  in  the  year  55J, 
establishes  the  right  of  the  people,  and  determines  that  no 
bishop  should  be  put  upon  a  city  without  the  consent  of 
the  people10 ;  and  that  of  Cabilon  directs  the  choice  of  bishops 
by  the  bishops  of  the  province,  the  clergy,  and  people11.  But 

2  Concil.  Nic.  II,  can.  3,  [citing  loco  venalitate  vel  ambitione  sub- 
Concil.  Nic.  I,  can.  4.  The  second  mota  tres  ab  episcopis  nominentur, 
Nicene  council  was  held  in  the  year  de  quibus  clerici  vel  cives  erga  unum 
787.]  eligendi       habeant       potestatem."] 

3  f^nnril     P,Ptnn     TV,   ran.   '>.'>..  Cnnril      Arplai.    n\rr     nn     ao    ran     o? 


Concil.  CPtan.  IV,  can.  22.  Concil.  Arelat.  circ.  an.  452,  can.  33 

Concil.  Laodic,  circ.  an.  366  [an.  [ed.  vet., can.  54  ed.  Mansi.] 

320  ed.  Mansi],  can.  12,  13.     [But  7  Concil.  Aurelian.  II,   an.  533, 
;les.  IV,  ii, 


4  Concil.  Laodic,  circ.  an.  366  [an.     [ed.  yet., can.  54  ed.  Mansi.] 
Bi 
see  Bingham's  Orig.  Eccles.  IV,  ii,     can.  7. 


15,  16,  18.]  8  Concil.  Arvern.  an.  535,  can.  2. 

5  [For  "  bishops"  here  we  ought  9  Concil.   Aurelian.  V,   an.  549, 
perhaps  to  read  "  clergy"  :  see  the  can.  to. 

next  note.]  10   Concil.    Paris.    Ill,   circ.   an. 

6  ["  Placuit  in  ordinatione  episcopi  557,  can.  8. 

hunc  ordinem   custodiri,  ut  primo  »    Concil.       Cabilonense       [of 
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all  this  while  there  is  not  a  syllable  to  be  found  of  capitular     John, 
elections,  unless  what  is  said  of  the  college  of  the  church  by     12,4- 
the  council  of  Constantinople  can  be  interpreted  in  favour  of 
that  pretence. 

We  may  add  to  this,  that  the  apostles  put  the  choice  of 
deacons  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  upon  the  death  of 
Judas  empowered  the  disciples  to  choose  two  men  out  of 
their  number  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  in  the  apostolic  college12 ; 
and  that  these  examples  were  the  guides  to  the  future  ages 
of  the  church.  If  all  this  was  encroachment  on  the  divine 
commission,  the  blame  will  lie  upon  those  who  best  under- 
stood the  rights  of  the  Christian  church,  and  who  were  never 
blamed  for  betraying  it :  and  yet  so  we  must  call  this  practice 
of  the  apostles  and  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  if  the  choice 
of  the  person  as  well  as  conveying  the  character  of  a  bishop 
be  equally  limited  to  the  divine  commission.  For  they  who 
can  discharge  the  apostles  and  primitive  bishops  must  acquit 
their  successors  too,  and,  whilst  they  justify  the  favours 
which  the  former  allowed  to  the  people,  can  never  reasonably 
condemn  the  latter  for  submitting  to  the  claim  of  princes  ; 
unless  they  turn  their  reasoning  another  way,  and,  instead  of 
an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  church,  think  fit  to  call 
it  an  usurpation  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

4.  But,  if  the  canons  and  practice  of  the  whole  Christian 
church,  founded  on  that  of  the  apostles,  can  no  otherwise  be 
justified  but  upon  a  supposition  of  a  prudential  power  in  the 
church  to  adjust  and  settle  rules  for  the  choice  of  bishops, 
whatever  can  be  said  on  the  side  of  the  people  will  equally 
justify  the  rights  of  princes.  But  in  a  national  church,  where 
the  extent  of  dioceses  has  rendered  the  choice  by  the  clergy 
and  people  utterly  impracticable,  and  the  people  have  by  their 
representatives  yielded  up  their  claims,  and  civil  rights  and  a 
political  capacity  are  to  accompany  the  character  of  a  bishop, 
it  seems  as  reasonable  that  princes  should  name  the  persons, 
as  it  is  to  allow  them  to  dispose  their  own  favours,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  good  government  of  their  own  people. 

Those  who  give  too  much  liberty  to  an  intemperate  and 
misguided  zeal,  and  think  fit  to  call  this  disfranchising  the 

Chalons-sur-Saone,  an.  644,  Mansi         12  [Acts  VI,  2-6;  I,  15-26.] 
X,  1 198],  can.  10. 
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John,     church,  and  speak  of  churches  under  these  circumstances  as 
1 214.     in  a  worse  condition  than  under  persecution,  might  upon  as 
good   ground   and    with   equal   hopes   of  success   persuade 
Christians  to  believe  that  it  is   the  interest  of  the  gospel  to 
dissolve  national  churches,  renounce  the  protection  of  princes, 
•        and  return  to  the  primitive  state  of  persecution.     But,  if 
those  holy  bishops  who  by  sad  experience  knew  what  that 
meant  had  lived  to  see  their  persons  guarded  by  the  civil 
power,  their  churches  endowed  from  the  bounty,  their  censures 
enforced  by  the  sanctions,  of  the  state,  the  religion  of  Christ 
shining  in  the  lives  of  princes  and  attended  by  all  encourage- 
ments of  law,  they  would  have  blessed  God  for  the  change, 
and  thought  churches  safe  and  happy  under  the  patronage  of 
princes  ;    and,  whilst  they  sacredly  preserved  to  themselves 
the  right  to  convey  the  character,  would  have  prevented  their 
wishes  in  allowing  them  that  interest  in  the  choice  of  bishops 
which  they  had   voluntarily  and  unasked  for  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  lower  clergy  and  the  people.     And  this  was  all 
that  was  contended  for  by  the  king  of  England,  and  no  more 
than  his  ancestors  had  long  enjoyed. 

If  it  be  said  that  a  power  of  this  kind  may  be  abused,  one 
must  be  a  stranger  to  human  nature  who  doubts  the  truth, 
and  to  the  world  who  does  not  allow  the  weight,  of  this  ob- 
jection. But  he  who  argues  against  a  right  from  the  possi- 
bility of  abusing  it  may  upon  the  same  ground  overturn  all 
the  natural  and  legal  rights  of  mankind :  and  even  the  spi- 
ritual power  which  Christ  has  committed  to  his  church  must 
sink  under  the  weight  of  this  argument,  if  this  be  a  just  way 
of  reasoning ;  for  it  is  evident,  past  all  contradiction,  that  this 
is  capable  of  being  abused  to  serve  purposes  for  which  the 
holy  Jesus  never  designed  it. 

But,  to  go  no  further  for  an  instance  than  the  subject  now 
before  us,  one  who  looks  backward  and  finds  above  twenty 
schisms  in  the  western  church  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  elec- 
tions of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  that  the  controversies  on  this 
head  cost  a  great  deal  of  blood,  brought  great  scandal  and 
reproach  upon  religion,  and  very  much  served  the  interest  of 
paganism,  will  see  cause  enough  to  believe  that  princes  are 
not  the  only  persons  who  may  abuse  a  trust  of  this  kind.  Or 
if  we  look  at  home  and  go  no  further  than  the  election  just 
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now  before  us,  and  observe  that  the  subprior  was  chosen  in  John, 
the  night,  the  bishop  of  Norwich  at  the  instance  of  king  1214. 
John,  Stephen  Langton  by  the  menaces  of  pope  Innocent, 
there  will  need  no  other  proof  that  capitular  bodies  are  sub- 
ject to  practice.  And  one  who  observes  the  whole  course  of 
that  affair  whilst  the  power  of  elections  continued  in  such 
bodies,  and  the  consequences  thereof,  will  find  little  reason  to 
complain  of  the  change. 

If  it  be  thought  that  things  of  this  nature  would  be  better 
managed  were  that  usage  restored  again,  he  that  will  observe 
what  a  scene  of  intrigue  and  politics  attends  the  election  of 
every  new  bishop  of  Rome  may  possibly  see  ground  enough 
to  change  his  mind.  And  one  who  will  think  fit  to  consider, 
that  disengaging  the  bishops  of  Rome  from  their  dependence 
on  the  emperors  by  taking  out  of  their  hands  the  power  to 
nominate  or  confirm  the  bishops  of  that  see  was  the  first  step 
and  indeed  the  foundation  upon  which  Gregory  the  Seventh 
raised  the  usurpation  so  fatal  to  the  doctrine  and  government 
of  the  whole  Christian  church,  that  the  same  method  let  the 
clergy  loose  from  their  dependence  on  the  western  princes, 
and  made  the  bishops  of  Rome  masters  of  all  capitular  elec- 
tions, and  in  consequence  thereof  of  synods  and  councils,  and 
what  ill  use  those  prelates  made  of  that  power  in  the  west, 
may  possibly  find  matter  enough  to  balance  all  that  learned 
men  have  said  of  the  abuses  of  the  regale  in  the  east.  And, 
which  is  more,  those  who  will  reflect  on  the  fatal  consequences 
of  the  expeditions  of  the  Latins  against  the  eastern  empire, 
and  consider  by  whom  they  were  set  on  foot,  by  whom  they 
were  managed,  and  whose  interest  they  served1,  will  find  a 
plainer  way  of  accounting  for  the  destruction  of  the  Greek 
church  than  some  learned  writers  have  lately  done,  and  may 
upon  better  grounds  charge  it  on  that  usurpation  which 
raised  itself  upon  the  ruins  of  the  regalia,  rather  than  on  the 
abuses  of  that  important  trust 2. 

1  [See  before,  II,  xx,  1-3.]  the  end  of  that  chapter,  at  page  98, 

2  [One  of  these  writers  was  bishop  he  does  say  that  the  fall  of  the  Greek 
Burnet.  See  the  opening  of  the  empire  "  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be 
third  chapter  of  his  "  History  of  the  ascribed  to  the  cruelty  of  the  popes, 
Rights  of  Princes  in  the  disposing  who ....  chose  rather  to  see  it  fall 
of  Ecclesiastical  Benefices",  an  oc-  under  the  Turkish  tyranny  than  to 
tavo  volume  published  in  1682.  But  support  a  church  that  did  not  sub- 
it  ought  to  be  remarked  that  towards  mit  to  the  papal  authority."] 
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John.  But,  whatever  was  the  ground  and  whatever  was  the  effect 
1 2 14.  of  that  claim  abroad,  it  is  certain  the  nomination  to  bishop- 
rics had  long  been  esteemed  a  branch  of  the  royal  patronage 
of  the  kings  of  England,  that  the  church  had  flourished  whilst 
the  just  power  of  the  crown  was  preserved,  and  was  divided, 
distracted,  and  oppressed,  when  that  languished  and  decayed. 
But  I  am  sensible  that  I  have  wronged  the  patience  of  the 
reader,  and  must  ask  his  pardon,  and  lead  him  to  observe 
when  and  by  whom  it  was  given  away.  And  we  shall  be 
called  too  soon  to  behold  the  ill  effects  of  this  concession  : 
however,  for  the  reason  before  mentioned  king  John  gave  up 
his  right  to  the  patronage  of  bishoprics  and  abbeys  about 
this  time,  and  pope  Innocent  thought  fit  to  confirm  the 
grant. 

5.  The  year  before1,  the  king  and  the  court  of  Rome  were 
so  far  from  a  thought  of  this  kind,  that  the  interest  or  plea- 
sure of  the  king  and  the  legate  seem  to  have  been  the  only 
rules  by  which  this  affair  was  conducted.  But  it  appears 
from  his  great  charter,  which  bears  date  the  year  following2, 
that  some  time  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  betwixt 
him  and  his  barons  the  king  had  made  the  aforesaid  grant ; 
and  it  may  be  this  change  of  measures  is  no  other  way  to  be 
accounted  for  than  by  the  hopes  of  the  king  and  the  legate  to 
scatter  the  cloud  which  they  beheld  arising  from  the  general 
discontent  of  the  clergy  and  religious,  who  were  disappointed 
of  the  relief  they  expected  from  the  aforesaid  assembly3.  The 
preamble  to  the  aforesaid  grant,  which  says  it  was  in  consider- 
ation of  the  losses  they  had  sustained,  confirms  this  conjec- 
ture4.    It  is  certain  that  the  founding  and  endowment  of 

1  [That  is,  in  12 13.  See  before,  mum  Londoniensem,  Eustachium 
II,  xxii,  14.]  Elyensem,  Egidium  Herefordensem, 

2  [That  is,  in  1215.  The  first  ar-  Jocelinum  Bathoniensem  et  Glasto- 
ticle  of  Magna  Carta  relates  to  the  niensem,  et  Hugonem  Lincolnien- 
rights  of  the  church,  and  speaks  of  sem,  episcopos,  super  dampnis  et 
the  freedom  of  elections  as  a  thing  ablatis  eorum  tempore  interdicti  per 
recently  granted  by  the  king.]  Dei  gratiam  de  mera  et  libera  volun- 

3  [See  before,  II,  xxii,  16,  an.  tate  utriusque  partis  plene  convenit, 
1 2 14.]  volumus  non  solum  eis  quantum  se- 

4  [The  preamble  to  the  charter  cundum  Deum  possumus  satisfacere, 
for  freedom  of  elections  is  this,  verum  etiam  toti  ecclesiae  Anglicanae 
"  Quoniam  inter  nos  et  venerabiles  salubriter  et  utiliter  in  perpetuum 
patres  nostros  Stephanum  Cantuari-  providere."] 

ensem  archiepiscopum. .  . . ,  Williel- 
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the  bishoprics  of  England  had  been  owing  to  the  kings  of  John. 
England,  and  that  their  right  of  patronage  had  been  never  so  1 214. 
much  as  doubted  till  the  eleventh  century,  when  pope  Gre- 
gory the  Seventh  first  projected  the  ecclesiastical  monarchy  ; 
and  the  blood  and  treasure  which  the  present  king  had  spent 
to  defend  this  the  ancient  right  of  his  crown  make  it  very 
probable  that  he  parted  with  it  much  against  his  will  at  this 
time. 

But,  if  the  clergy  and  religious  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  pope  Innocent  and  the  court  of  Rome  in  a  parti- 
cular they  had  been  so  long  struggling  for,  and  of  so  great 
importance  to  the  designs  of  that  court  as  the  stripping  the 
king  of  his  rights,  they  had  reason  enough  to  believe  that 
they  were  only  to  change  masters.  And,  the  character  of 
pope  Innocent  and  the  present  circumstances  of  his  court 
considered,  they  could  not  be  to  seek  for  the  true  secret  of 
this  affair :  for,  however  dark  this  matter  might  appear  at 
this  time,  those  reservations  or  provisions 5  by  which  the  court 
of  Rome  took  to  itself  the  absolute  disposal  of  bishoprics  and 
dignities,  and  sometimes  of  all  the  preferments  of  the  church, 
which  occur  so  frequently  in  the  three  succeeding  reigns,  and 
the  intolerable  oppressions  which  the  cathedral  and  con- 
ventual churches  did  afterwards  suffer  in  cancelling  and  void- 
ing their  elections  and  the  arbitrary  imposing  men  upon  all 
occasions  on  them,  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  pope  Innocent's 
confirmation  was  nothing  else  but  a  well  dressed  artifice  to 
take  all  the  rights  of  patronage  and  of  elections  into  his  own 
keeping. 

Accordingly,  about  the  same  time  that  he  confirmed  the 
aforesaid  grant  of  the  king,  in  an  epistle  directed  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  York,  relating  to  the  choice  of  an  archbishop 
in  the  room  of  Geoffrey  late  deceased6,  that  prelate  requires 
the  dean  and  chapter  to  choose  such  a  person  as  his  legate 
should  advise ;  and,  that  they  might  not  think  that  by  advice 
he  meant  something  that  the  dean  and  chapter  might  refuse 
or  accept,  or  that  the  advices  of  his  legate  were  like  those  of 
other  men,  he  concludes  that  epistle  with  an  express  command 
that  no  one  should  presume  by  fraud  or  violence  to  frustrate 

5  [See  before,  II,  vi,  12,  note  3.]       died   in  exile  in  December    1212. 

6  [Geoffrey  archbishop  of  York    Wendover  an.  1213  init.] 
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John,  his  commands  7.  And,  lest  they  should  mistake  him,  and 
1 2  t  4.  think  that  these  were  nothing  but  empty  menaces,  or  designed 
only  to  secure  their  rights  from  the  invasion  of  the  crown, 
the  conduct  of  this  prelate  the  year  following  so  fully  ex- 
plained his  meaning,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
chapter  of  York  to  mistake  him  :  for,  the  dean  and  chapter 
being  thus  called  upon  to  elect  their  bishop,  and  having 
for  that  end  obtained  the  king's  leave,  they  selected  Simon 
Langton  brother  to  Stephen  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a 
prelate  who  had  been  much  esteemed  and  much  employed 
by  the  court  of  Rome  during  the  interdict ;  but,  that  court 
having  changed  its  measures,  pope  Innocent  declared  the 
election  void,  and  forced  the  dean  and  chapter  to  receive  the 
bishop  of  Worcester  for  their  archbishop,  and  founded  this 
proceeding  on  their  disobedience  to  the  forementioned  man- 
date 8. 

And  there  is  so  little  difference  betwixt  being  bound  up  by 
the  commands  of  a  king  or  by  the  appointment  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  that  one  is  very  apt  to  think  that  all  that  pope  In- 
nocent meant  by  the  freedom  of  capitular  election  was  no 
more  than  changing  of  masters,  and  that  the  liberty  he  had 
marked  out  for  the  church  was  just  such  as  that  prelate  re- 
commends to  the  king,  when  he  tells  him,  that  to  serve  St. 
Peter  was  that  perfect  freedom  which  kings  were  every  where 
aspiring  to9,  and  that  it  was  an  honour  to  him  to  serve  the 
vicar  of  Christ,  and  compares  that  obedience  to  the  submis- 
sion of  Christ  to  his  Father  10.  But,  however  sincere  pope 
Innocent  might  be  in  this  particular,  it  was  so  much  easier  to 
crush  the  rights  of  a  chapter  than  those  of  the  crown,  that 

7  Innoc.   Ill   Epist.   XVI,   155 (see  this  first  part  of  the  sen- 

[The  date  of  this  letter  is  December  tence  fully  quoted  before,  II,  xxii,  8, 

23,1213;  but  the  grant  of  freedom  note  1)  unum  praeficiens  universis, 

of  elections  was  only  confirmed  by  quem  suum  in  terris  vicarium  ordi- 

the  pope  on  March  30,  12 15,  and  navit;    ut   sicut  ei  flectitur  omne 

only  made  by  the  king  on  January  genucselestium,terrestrium,  et  etiam 

15,  1215,  or  at  the  earliest  Novem-  infernorum,  ita  illi  omnes  obediant 

ber  21, 1 2 14.     See  note  1  on  §  1  of  et  intendant,  ut  sit  unum  ovile  et 

this  chapter.]  unus  pastor.     Hunc  itaque  reges  se- 

8  M.  Paris,  an.  1215,  [p.  271,  15-  culi  propter  Deum  adeo  venerantur 
49  j]  P*  273»  5° — P-  274'  4-  [See  ut  non  reputent  se  rite  regnare  nisi 
below,  §  13  of  this  chapter.]  studeant  ei  devote  servire."]  Innoc. 

9  ["  Jesus  Christus regnum  III  Epist.  XVI,  131. 

et  sacerdotium  in  ecclesia  stabilivit         ,0  Ibid.  XI,  89. 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  prelate  was  very  sincere  in  his  endea-  John, 
vours  to  take  the  patronage  of  churches  from  the  hands  of  1214. 
the  king. 

6.  But,  from  whatever  grounds  it  arose,  that  grant  of  a 
general  freedom  of  elections  did  not  answer  the  end  for  which 
it  was  intended :  for  the  nation  continued  in  a  mighty 
ferment,  and  the  discontents  every  day  spread  further  and 
grew  bolder ;  the  clergy  and  religious  universally  ran  into 
the  party  which  opposed  the  king  and  the  court  of  Rome.  A 
general  discontent  having  thus  prepared  the  way,  the  earls 
and  barons  of  England,  under  the  colour  of  a  pilgrimage,  met 
together  about  the  middle  of  October  at  St.  Edmundsbury  in 
Suffolk,  where  they  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  demand 
of  the  king  the  grant  of  the  laws  and  liberties  which  king 
Edward  had  formerly  granted  to  the  church  and  kingdom  of 
England,  and  in  case  of  refusal  agreed  to  compel  him  to  it  by 
force  of  arms ] .  And,  preparations  being  made  accordingly, 
at  Christmas  following  they  appeared  armed  and  very  nu- 
merous at  the  court  held  at  the  New  Temple  in  London, 
where  they  made  their  demand  in  such  a  manner  as  gave  the 
king  reason  enough  to  be  assured  they  were  resolved  not  to 
be  denied.  This  demand  was  grounded  upon  a  promise  made 
by  the  king  at  Winchester  in  the  year  1213,  when  the  arch- 
bishop gave  him  absolution  from  the  excommunication  he 
had  lain  under  for  some  time :  for,  taking  that  opportunity, 
the  archbishop  required  a  promise  of  the  king,  which  was 
confirmed  by  his  oath,  that  he  would  love,  defend,  and 
maintain  the  church  and  the  clergy  against  all  their  adversa- 
ries ;  that  he  would  restore  the  good  laws  of  his  ancestors, 
especially  those  of  king  Edward ;  and  in  general,  that  he 
would  govern  justly.  But  the  king,  having  answered  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  the  first  moment  and  required  time,  did  by 
the  mediation  and  security  given  by  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  William  Mareschall,  gain 
time  till  Easter  following  to  give  his  final  answer  to  the 
demand  of  the  barons2. 


1  [M.  Paris,  an.  12 14,  p.  252,  52-  observe  that  his  charter  for  the  free- 
p.  253, 11.]  dom  of  ecclesiastical  elections  bears 

2  [Ibid.   an.    1215,    p.  253.     It  date  at  the  New  Temple  in  London, 
throws   light  on  John's  policy  to  January  15,  12 15.     On  March  19, 
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John.  7.  But,  as  this  delay  seems  to  have  been  designed  by  the 
1 2 1 5 .  king  only  to  gain  time,  so  it  served  also,  by  this  appearance 
of  duty  and  moderation,  to  give  a  colour  and  reputation  to 
the  pretences  of  the  confederates.  But,  Easter  being  come, 
the  barons  met  at  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire,  and  from  thence 
proceeded  in  a  warlike  manner  towards  Oxford,  where  the 
king  then  was ;  but,  coming  as  far  as  Brackley,  they  were 
met  by  the  archbishop  and  some  other  commissioners  from 
the  king,  appointed  to  receive  their  demands ;  which  being 
carried  to  the  king,  he  answered  with  great  indignation,  why 
did  not  the  barons  demand  his  kingdom?  and  the  second 
time  denied  their  petition1. 

Things  being  come  to  this  pass,  both  sides  prepared  for 
war ;  and,  the  better  to  amuse  the  world  and  cover  their 
pretensions,  both  parties  took  pattern  from  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  took  sanctuary  in  a  pretence  of  zeal  for  religion 
and  the  church.  The  king,  who  was  much  influenced  by  the 
counsels  of  the  legates  2,  fell  directly  into  the  steps  the  court 
of  Rome  had  frequently  tried  with  good  success ;  and,  whilst 
he  saw  himself  in  no  condition  to  defend  his  crown  and 
country,  as  if  he  had  been  perfectly  at  leisure  and  had  had 
nothing  to  do  at  home,  did  with  great  solemnity  take  upon 
him  the  cross,  and  put  himself  under  vows  of  going  to  Pales- 
tine3 :  and  in  truth,  though  he  was  much  more  likely  to  be 
driven  out  of  his  own  country  than  to  do  any  thing  towards 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  all  probability  had 
not  so  much  as  one  thought  of  that  kind,  but  on  the  contrary 
his  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  lay  open  to  every  view,  yet  it 
is  very  likely  that  he  was  as  sincere,  and  had  as  much  religion 

1 2 15,  the  pope  wrote  a  letter  to  the  ed;  unless  Aimery,  master  of  the 

archbishop  and  bishops  of  the  pro-  Templars  in  England,  who  seems  to 

vince  of  Canterbury,  and  another  to  be  associated  with  Pandulf  in  the 

the  nobles  and  barons  of  England,  preamble   of  Magna  Carta,  but   of 

enjoining  on  them  obedience  to  the  whom  the  chroniclers  say  nothing, 

king     and     forbidding     hostilities,  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  a  legate.] 

Fcedera  I,  127.]  8  [John  took  the   cross  in   St. 

1  [M.  Paris,  p.  254.]  Paul's    cathedral    March  4,    12 15. 

2  [The  word  should  be  "  legate",  Trivet.  Annal. :  Wikes  Chron.  See 
not  "legates".  The  cardinal  Ni-  the  pope's  letter  of  April  1,  12 15,  to 
cholas,  bishop  of  Frascati,  is  not  the  nobles  and  barons  of  England, 
heard  of  in  England  after  September  and  the  king's  letter  of  May  29, 
1214  (Pat.  16  John,  p.  140  b,  ed.  1215,  to  the  pope.  Fcedera  I,  128, 
Hardy),  and  Pandulf  alone  remain-  129.] 
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at  the  bottom  of  this  pretence,  as  that  court  ever  had  from  John, 
whence  he  took  the  artifice.  And,  as  under  this  cover  that  W5« 
prince  pretended  that  his  person  and  crown  were  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  holy  chair4,  so  upon  the  same 
ground  he  reproached  the  other  side  under  the  title  of 
apostates  to  religion,  and,  according  to  the  new  doctrine  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  pretended  they  had  forfeited  their  lands, 
and  invited  foreigners  to  his  service  with  the  promises  of  the 
forfeited  estates5. 

8.  That  the  address  might  be  equal  on  both  sides,  the 
barons  set  up  the  like  pretensions  to  religion,  and  chose 
Robert  Fitz-W alter  as  their  general,  under  the  title  of  the 
marshal  of  the  army  of  God  and  of  his  holy  church1. 
Thus  did  these  unhappy  nations  behold  a  war  begun  upon 
such  grounds,  and  conducted  with  such  circumstances,  as  the 
world  had  never  seen  before.  The  king  took  part  with  his 
own  vassalage,  and  drew  his  sword  to  continue  himself  a 
slave  ;  and  he  who  for  some  years  before  had  with  a  becoming 
bravery  and  courage  maintained  the  rights  of  his  crown  now 
appeared  no  less  resolute  to  give  them  away  :  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  those  men  who  had  deserved  eternal  infamy 
by  the  part  which  they  had  acted  before  to  enslave  their 
country  now  hazarded  their  lives  (at  least  as  they  pretended) 
to  redeem  the  honour  of  the  nation.  Thus  did  the  tyranny 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  begun  in  the  most  direful  cruelties  to 
the  souls  of  men  about  the  year  1207  2,  end  in  the  most 
inhuman  and  unnatural  cruelties  of  a  civil  war  in  the 
year  1215. 

However  artfully  both  sides  covered  their  pretensions, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  but  the  resignation  of  the 
king  was  the  true  cause  of  this  unhappy  war.  For,  though 
the  Norman  revolution  had  made  some  changes  to  the  dis- 

4  [His   first   plea   was   that    his  tenebamus."    His  next  plea  was  the 

land  was  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  privilege  of  the  cross  against  dis- 

and  that  he  held  of  St.  Peter  and  turbance    in    his    realm.     See   his 

the  church  of  Rome  and  the  pope,  letter  to  the  pope  cited  in  the  last 

plainly  referring   to  his  surrender  note.] 

made  in    May  and  October  1213.  5  M.  Paris,  p.  255,  20. 

"Asserebamus    nostris",   he    says,  l  Ibid.  p.  254,  37. 

"  quod    terra   nostra    patrimonium  2  [This  seems  to  allude  to  the  in- 

erat  beati  Petri,   et   earn  de   beato  terdict,  which  was   pronounced   in 

Petro  et  ecclesia  Romana  et  de  vobis  March  1208.  See  before,  II,  xx,  14.] 
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John,  advantage  of  the  liberty  and  gentleness  of  the  ancient  English 
1 2 15.  government,  and  the  present  king  had  made  choice  of  such 
ministers  and  judges  as  had  given  just  occasion  of  offence  and 
complaint,  yet  taking  arms  against  their  prince  was  a  thing 
hitherto  so  entirely  unknown  to  the  English  nation,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  think  that  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  people  could 
so  universally  run  into  a  defection,  if  there  had  not  been 
more  at  the  bottom  of  this  war  than  some  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings of  an  unsteady  prince.  But  a  free  people  and  a  vassal 
prince  is  a  solecism  in  the  very  essence  and  being  of  a  govern- 
ment ;  and  a  well  established  liberty  under  the  reign  of  a 
prince  who  had  given  away  his  own  freedom  was  so  vain  and 
so  ill  grounded  an  expectance,  that  the  slightest  reflection  on 
this  unhappy  war  presently  leads  one  to  think  that  the 
demands  of  the  barons  and  clergy  were  a  cover  to  something 
else.  Certain  it  is  that  their  undutifulness,  or  at  least  their 
coldness  in  their  services  to  the  king,  had  done  too  much 
towards  plunging  him  into  the  unhappy  despair  which  led 
him  to  enslave  himself  and  his  country ;  and  without  a 
manifest  reproach  to  themselves  they  could  not  avow  that  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  war,  which  was  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  themselves. 

9.  Besides,  the  interest  of  the  king  and  the  papacy  were 
too  powerful  to  be  openly  opposed,  and  there  was  nothing  so 
likely  to  divide  them  as  that  which  seemed  to  preserve  their 
deference  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  had  the  appearance  of 
right  and  law  and  religion  on  its  side.  But,  the  archbishop, 
who  formed  the  design  of  the  barons,  having  publicly  pro- 
tested against  the  resignation  of  the  king1  and  secretly 
favoured  the  proceedings  of  the  barons,  the  king  and  the 
pope  easily  penetrated  into  the  true  reason  of  the  war,  and 
were  fully  satisfied  that,  whatever  the  barons  pretended,  the 
king's  becoming  a  vassal  to  the  church  of  Rome  was  at  the 
bottom  of  this  affair.  Accordingly  the  king  in  his  letter  to 
pope  Innocent  gives  him  this  account  of  the  conduct  of  his 
barons  :  "  Whereas,"  saith  he,  "  the  earls  and  barons  of  Eng- 
land were  loyal  to  us  before  we  resigned  ourself  and  our 
kingdom  to  your  dominion,  from  that  time  and  for  that 
reason,  as  they  publicly  say,  they  have  taken  up  arms  against 
1    [See  before,  II,  xxii,  13,  note  1.] 
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us"2.  The  account  of  pope  Innocent  in  his  bull  of  excom-  John, 
munication  against  the  barons  is  to  the  same  purpose:  I2I5 
"  They/'  saith  he,  "  assisted  the  king  whilst  he  perversely- 
offended  against  God  and  his  church,  but  presume  to  take  up 
arms  against  him  after  he  was  converted  and  hath  given 
satisfaction  to  God  and  his  church"  3.  And  in  his  letter  to 
archbishop  Langton4,  and  in  his  bull  by  which  he  afterwards 
declared  void  the  charter  of  the  king  and  the  agreement 
betwixt  him  and  his  barons  which  was  founded  thereon,  he 
gives  the  same  account  of  the  beginning  of  this  unhappy 
war  5.  And  the  original  bull  of  that  prelate  dated  at  Anagni 
the  eighth  of  the  kalends  of  September  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  pontificate,  and  yet  remaining  in  the  Cotton  Library, 
is  of  the  very  same  importance :  "  In  a  perverse  manner  they 
rose  up  against  the  king  after  he  had  satisfied  the  church, 
who  assisted  him  whilst  he  was  disobedient  to  the  church"6. 

10.  Having  laid  these  particulars  together  to  give  the 
reader  a  just  view  of  the  true  cause  of  this  unhappy  war  and 
of  the  arts  made  use  of  by  both  sides  to  give  a  popular  turn 
to  it,  it  will  be  time  to  return  to  observe  the  conduct  thereof 
and  the  effects  which  it  produced. 

A  war  being  thus  begun,  the  barons  seized  the  city  of 
London  l,  and  became  so  very  powerful  that  the  king  quickly 

2    "  Cum    comites    et     barones  addressed   to   Langton's   suffragan 

Anglia?  nobis    devoti    essent  ante-  bishops  as  well  as  to  himself.] 
quam  nos  et  nostram  terram  dominio         5  Brady's    History   of   England, 

vestro  subjicere  curassemus,  extunc  Vol.  I,  Append,  p.  155. 
in    nos    specialiter   ob    hoc,    sicut         6  ["  Ita   ut]   ordine   perverso   in 

publice  dicunt,  violenterinsurgunt."  ilium  insurgerent  postquam  conver- 

Prynne's  Records  III,  33  :    Foedera  sus  ecclesiae  satisfecit,  qui   assiste- 

I,  207  ed.  Rymer,  [I,  138,  ed.  1816.  bant  eidem  quando  ecclesiam  offen- 

The  date  of  this  letter  is  September  debat."    Cotton  MSS.  Cleopatr.  E, 

13,  1215.]  1,  [n°.  152.     This   is  the  identical 

3  "  Cum  ipse  rex  quasi  perversus  bull  which  is  cited  from  Brady  in 
Deum  et  ecclesiam  ofFendebat,  illi  the  last  note.  Its  date  is  the  ninth 
assistebant  eidem;  cum  autem  con-  of  the  kalends  of  September,  August 
versus  Deo  et  ecclesise  satisfecit,  24,  12 15,  "  viiii  kls.  Septembr.  pon- 
ipsum  impugnare  praesumunt."  tificatus  nostri  anno  octavodecimo". 
Prynne,  ibid.  Ill,  28.  [The  date  of  It  is  also  printed  in  Prynne's 
this  bull  is  June  18, 12 15.  Prynne  Records  II,  341,  and  among  the 
published  it  from  the  original,  which  Foedera,  I,  135,  ed.  1816.] 

he  found  in  the  Tower,  but  it  is  not  *  [The  citizens  of  London  opened 

printed  among  the  Foedera.]  the  gates  to  the  barons  on  Sunday 

4  Prynne,  ibid.  Ill,  26:  [Foedera  morning  May  17,  1215.  Foedera  I, 
I,  127,  ed.  1816.  The  date  of  this  121.  The  king's  letters  of  May  18 
letter  is  March  19,  12 15.     It  was  and  20  are  there  wrongly  assigned 
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John,  saw  himself  under  a  necessity  of  complying  with  their  de- 
1215.  mands  :  therefore,  consenting  to  a  meeting  with  some  of  their 
party  to  find  out  a  temper  to  accommodate  this  affair,  Runny- 
mede  betwixt  Staines  and  Windsor  was  the  place  agreed  upon, 
and  the  fifteenth  of  June  the  day  appointed  2.  This  great  as- 
sembly being  met,  an  agreement  was  made,  and  contained  in 
the  two  great  charters  known  to  this  day  by  the  name  of 
Magna  Charta  and  the  Charta  de  Foresta,  which  still  remain 
as  the  great  standards  of  right  and  law,  and  continue  the 
foundation  and  barriers  to  that  happy  government  which  is 
the  distinguishing  blessing  and  glory  of  the  English  nation. 
Thus  did  the  wise  providence  of  God  bring  good  out  of  evil, 
and  raise  a  lasting  monument  to  his  own  glory  from  the 
miseries  and  confusion  which  seern  to  have  threatened  the 
ruin  of  our  country  and  our  government.  For,  though  a 
charter  was  granted  by  Henry  the  First,  and  the  first  article 
of  the  great  charter  (which  declares  that  the  church  is  free) 
appears  some  ages  before  in  the  charter  of  Withred  king  of 
Kent3,  and  the  articles  of  the  great  charter  were  not  altoge- 
ther new  concessions  from  the  crown,  but  rather  the  ancient 
maxims  and  rules  of  law  drawn  into  a  body,  yet  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  it  was  the  unhappy  conduct  of  the  king 
which,  by  giving  the  nation  grounds  to  fear  that  they  might 
too  soon  follow  him  into  vassalage,  and  that  their  right  could 
not  long  be  safe  when  those  of  the  crown  were  given  away, 
first4  gave  beginning  to  that  resolution  which  never  ended 
till  it  had  settled  the  English  government  upon  the  bottom 
on  which  it  remains  to  this  day. 

11.  But,  as  reflections  of  this  kind  give  a  sensible  pleasure 
to  those  who  know  how  to  put  a  just  value  upon  the  happi- 
ness of  that  form  of  government  which  God  has  placed  us 
under,  so  it  is  no  little  mortification  to  give  up  so  agreeable  a 
thought,  and  turn  to  see  every  thing  on  a  sudden  hurried  into 

to  the  year  12 14.  John  was  crowned  2  M.  Paris,  p.  255.] 

on  Ascension-day  1199,  and  began  3  [This  charter  of  Wihtred,  which 

his  regnal  years  on  the  recurrence  of  purports  to  have  been  granted  April 

that  festival,  not  of  the  day  of  the  6,  699,  in  the  time  of  archbishop 

month  on  which  the  coronation  ac-  Berhtwald,  is  undoubtedly  spurious, 

tually  took  place.     In  J215  Ascen-  It  may  be  seen  in  Concil.  Britan. 

sion-day  was  May  28,  and  the  last  Wilkins  I,  63,  and  in  Kemble's  Cod. 

day  of  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign  Diplom.  JEv.  Saxon.  44.] 

was  May  27.]  4  ["that  first",  ed.  1.] 
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a  new  confusion.  Yet  this  was  the  case :  for,  whether  it  was  John, 
that  the  fickle  and  unconstant  spirit  of  the  king  could  not  1215. 
bear  the  confinement  of  stated  rules  of  government ;  or  whe- 
ther it  was  that  the  agreement  betwixt  the  king  and  his  peo- 
ple broke  all  the  measures  of  that  court  which  had  taken  so 
much  pains  to  enslave  him,  and  could  promise  themselves  no 
great  advantage  from  his  resignation  whilst  his  people  con- 
tinued safe  and  untouched  under  stated  rules  of  law ;  or 
whatever  occasioned  it,  so  it  was  that  the  king,  who  seems  to 
have  been  influenced  and  governed  by  the  ministers  of  pope 
Innocent,  before  the  month  was  over  repented  of  the  favours 
which  he  had  granted  to  his  people,  and  revoked  his  charters, 
and  the  unhappy  civil  war  broke  out  again  before  the  nation 
had  time  to  reap  any  advantage  from  the  late  agreement  be- 
twixt the  king  and  his  barons1. 

The  king  having  thus  changed  his  measures  sent  away 
Pandulphus  legate  of  pope  Innocent  to  Rome,  to  be  absolved 
from  the  oath  with  which  he  had  confirmed  the  charters 
which  he  had  lately  granted  to  the  barons,  and  to  have  those 
charters  declared  void  ;  and  sent  Walter  Gray  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester his  chancellor,  John  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  some  other 
ambassadors  abroad,  to  give  an  account  of  this  affair,  and  to 
procure  forces  to  assist  him  ;  and  sent  his  directions  to  his 
governors  of  castles  and  forts  in  England  to  provide  for  their 
defence ;  and,  the  better  to  secure  his  person  till  he  could  * 
bring  a  foreign  force  to  his  assistance,  he  retired  himself  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight9-.  In  the  mean  time  the  barons,  who  were 
in  possession  of  London,  entertained  themselves  with  tilts  and 
tournaments,  but  were  so  far  puffed  up  by  their  late  success, 
that  they  seemed  to  despise  the  preparations  of  the  king 
rather  than  to  provide  against  them3. 

Whilst  things  passed  in  this  manner  in  England,  the  am- 

1  [The  king  did  not  at  once  de-     trod.  p.  xxix.] 

clare  his  change  of  purpose  or  revoke  3  [M.   Paris,   p.   265.      Matthew 

his  charters,  nor  did  civil  war  break  Paris   speaks  of  the  barons  as   off 

out   again   immediately.      He   was  their  guard,  but  the  letter  of  theirs 

busily  engaged  in  making  prepara-  which  he  has  preserved  shows  the 

tions.]  contrary.     Tournaments  were  often 

2  [M.  Paris,  pp.  264,  265.  But  made  the  excuses  and  occasions  for 
Mr.  Hardy  has  shown  that  this  state-  important  conferences,  as  other  fes- 
ment  of  the  king's  retiring  is  quite  tive  meetings  have  been  employed 
erroneous  :  see  Rot.  Litt.  Pat.  In-  throughout  all  history.] 

INETT,  VOL.  II.  P  p 
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John,  bassadors  of  the  king  arrived  at  Rome ;  where  pope  Innocent, 
1 2 15.  who  was  ever  watchful  over  the  interest  of  that  court,  and 
could  not  but  see  the  secret  springs  which  set  this  affair  into 
motion,  upon  the  first  hearing  of  it,  immediately  answered  in 
great  anger,  "  What  ?  do  the  barons  of  England  endeavour 
to  dethrone  a  king  who  has  taken  upon  him  the  cross,  and  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  apostolic  see,  and  to  transfer  the 
dominion  of  the  Roman  church  to  another  ?"  and  then  swore 
by  St.  Peter  this  injury  should  not  pass  unpunished4. 

12.  As  he  judged  truly  that  the  interest  of  the  court  of 
Rome  was  bound  up  in  that  of  the  king,  so  he  met  the  desires 
of  his  ambassadors  with  all  the  zeal  and  ardour  the  importance 
of  the  embassy  required,  and  by  a  bull  declared  the  aforesaid 
charters  void,  and  by  another  commanded  the  barons  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  to  return  to  their  duty,  and  pronounced 
them  excommunicate  in  case  of  refusal l.  And,  when  this 
would  not  do,  he  issued  a  third  bull  excommunicating  the 
barons  by  name,  and  sent  his  command  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  to  appoint  the  publication  of  that  sentence  through 
his  province  every  Sunday2.  And  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
in  the  council  held  in  the  Lateran,  he  again  confirmed  his 
sentence  against  the  barons3.  And  in  all  the  transactions 
upon  this  subject  pope  Innocent  acted  up  to  his  new  character 
of  lord  of  England  and  Ireland  with  a  pride  and  haughtiness 
equalled  only  by  the  ambition  and  wickedness  with  which  he 
had  aspired  to  it,  and  upon  every  occasion  wrote  and  spake  of 
king  John  as  his  vassal,  and  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Ireland  as  fees  of  the  papacy. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  265,  266.  Rome  on  November  11.     The  com- 

1  [Ibid.  pp.  266,  267  :  Fcedera  I,  missioners  to  whom  it  was  addressed 
*35>  x36.  These  two  bulls  bear  date  did  in  virtue  of  it  excommunicate  by 
on  August  25,  1 2 15.]  name  the  leading  men  of  the  barons' 

2  [M.  Paris,  p.  270  :  Foedera  I,  party,  and  the  pope  confirmed  their 
138.  This  third  bull  contains  a  ge-  sentence  in  his  bull  cited  in  the  next 
neral  sentence  of  excommunication  note.] 

against  those  who  were  opposing  the  3  [M.  Paris,  p.  277  cited  in]  Con- 
king, but  does  not  name  any  one;  cil.  Labbe  XI,  237  a,  [Mansi  XXII, 
and  both  Wendover  and  Matthew  1076:  Fcedera  I,  139.  The  bull 
Paris  say  expressly  that  on  that  very  here  cited  bears  date  on  December 
account  the  barons  took  no  heed  of  16,  12 15.  It  contains  the  names  of 
it.  Its  date  is  not  preserved,  but  it  the  chief  men  of  the  barons'  party, 
reached  England  just  before  archbi-  A  short  passage  from  it  is  quoted  in 
shop  Langton  took  his  departure  for  §  17  of  this  chapter.] 
the  Lateran  council  which  began  at 
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Things  having  passed  thus  at  Rome,  the  necessity  of  the  John, 
king's  affairs  made  his  ambassadors  hasten  away  to  England  :  *2I5 
and,  Peter  bishop  of  Winchester  being  joined  in  the  commis- 
sion with  Pandulphus,  they  immediately  applied  themselves 
to  execute  the  aforesaid  bulls,  and  in  order  thereunto  ad- 
dressed to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  cause  them  to  be 
published  through  his  province  ;  but  that  prelate,  under  pre- 
tence that  he  was  going  to  Rome,  desired  to  be  excused  till 
by  personal  conference  with  pope  Innocent  he  might  lay  the 
matter  rightly  before  him 4.  But  the  king,  who  had  by  this 
time  drawn  a  considerable  force  together,  by  the  terror  of  his 
arms  easily  obtained  what  the  archbishop  had  denied,  and  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  barons  and  their 
abettors  and  adherents  was  generally  pronounced,  and  except 
in  London,  where  the  barons  chiefly  resided,  was  as  generally 
obeyed.  Besides  this  the  king  besieged  and  took  the  castle 
of  Dover5,  and,  the  barons  having  no  army  sufficient  to 
oppose  him,  he  every  where  laid  their  towns  and  villages 
waste,  and  before  the  end  of  this  year  had  a  fair  prospect  of 
reducing  them  to  his  obedience  by  force  6. 

The  affairs  of  the  king  were  no  less  hopeful  at  Rome  :  for, 
though  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  there  in  person,  and, 
besides  his  relation  to  that  court  as  a  cardinal  and  his  personal 
friendship  with  pope  Innocent,  had  been  the  creature  of  that 
court,  and  by  the  sole  interest  thereof  advanced  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  yet  the  complaints  of  the  king  which  followed 
him  thither  were  so  well  received  there,  that  pope  Innocent 
confirmed  the  sentence  of  suspension  which  the  bishop  of 
Winchester  and  Pandulphus  the  legate  had  pronounced 
against  him  in  England1.  In  short  the  backwardness  and 
delay  of  that  prelate  to  publish  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 

4  M.  Paris,  p.  271,  50.  [The  bi-  5  [The  king  took  Rochester  castle 
shop  of  Winchester  and  Pandulf  in  December  12 15  after  along  siege, 
were  two  of  the  commissioners  to  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was 
whom  the  bull  mentioned  in  the  last  any  opposition  to  him  at  Dover.  M. 
note  but  one,  the  "  third  bull"  of  Paris,  pp.  268-270.] 
this  section,  was  addressed.  It  6  [Ibid.  pp.  274, 275.] 
reached  England,as  has  been  already  l  [M.  Paris,  p.  273  cited  in]  Con- 
said,  some  time  before  the  meeting  cil.  Labbe  XI,  234,  [Mansi  XXII, 
of  the  Lateran  council  of  this  year,  1070.  Fcedera  1, 139.  The  pope's 
and  they  proceeded  at  once  to  put  it  bull  confirming  the  suspension  bears 
in  force.     On  Langton's  refusal  to  date  November  4,  12 15.] 


publish  it  they  suspended  him.] 


P2 
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John,     cation  against  the  barons  had  given  such  proof  that  he  favoured 
1215.    their  interest,  that  all  the  friends  which  he  could  make,  to- 
gether with  the  intercession  of  the  cardinals,  availed  no  further 
than  to  prevent  his  deprivation. 

13.  But  his  brother  Simon  Langton  sped  worse  :  for,  being 
this  year  chosen  archbishop  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  York, 
he  about  this  time  applied  himself  to  pope  Innocent  for  con- 
firmation ;  but,  Simon  being  now  engaged  in  the  interest  of 
his  brother  and  the  barons,  and  consequently  not  in  that  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  the  merit  and  services  of  that  prelate 
during  the  interdict,  and  the  justice  and  necessity  of  that 
freedom  of  capitular  elections  which  the  court  of  Rome  had 
made  so  much  noise  about,  all  vanished  on  a  sudden,  and 
pope  Innocent  did  not  only  void  the  election  of  Simon  Lang- 
ton,  but  declared  him  uncapable  of  the  like  trust  for  the  time 
to  come  ;  yet  in  the  sentence  which  he  passed  upon  him  he 
assigns  no  other  reasons  but  because  the  chapter  elected  him 
contrary  to  his  prohibition1.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  king,  which  but  a  few  years  before  had  been 
called  enslaving  the  church,  and  which  was  condemned  by  the 
court  of  Rome  as  wicked  and  tyrannical,  was  by  a  change  of 
interest  become  so  reasonable  and  just,  that  pope  Innocent 
forced  the  chapter  of  York  to  choose  Walter  Gray,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  because  he  was  recommended  and  desired  by  the 
king2 

Whilst  these  things  passed  at  Rome,  that  court  had  an 
affair  of  much  greater  importance  on  their  hands ;  and  this 
was  to  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  that  ecclesiastic  monarchy 
which  they  had  been  raising  by  degrees.  Pope  Innocent  had 
been  exceedingly  fortunate  in  the  steps  which  he  had  made, 
and  had  carried  the  grandeur  of  that  court  to  such  a  height, 
that  one  may  be  allowed  to  say  the  glories  of  the  papacy  did 
never  shine  so  bright  as  under  the  pontificate  of  that  prelate. 
And  as  he  judged  truly  of  the  present  state  of  the  papacy,  so 

1  [M.  Paris,  p.  273,  49 — p.  274,4,  note  7.  He  was  consecrated  to  the 
cited  in]  Concil.  Labbe  ibid.  [Man-  see  of  Worcester  October  5,  12 14, 
si  107 1.]  having  been  elected  in  the  preceding 

2  Ibid.  [See  before,  in  this  chap-  January.  Rot.  Litt.  Pat.  109  a,  ed. 
ter  §  5.  Walter  De  Gray  had  been  Hardy:  Wendover  an.  1214,  III, 
chancellor  to  the   king  for   nearly  293,  ed.  Coxe.] 

nine  years:  see  before,  II,  xix,  12, 
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he  hastened  to  put  the  last  hand  to  it  by  triumphing  at  once  John, 
over  the  whole  Christian  church,  which  he  and  his  predeces-  1215. 
sors  had  despoiled  and  broken  by  degrees.  In  order  here- 
unto he  called  a  council,  known  by  the  name  of  the  fourth 
Lateran  council,  which  met  this  year,  and  was  held  in  Rome 
in  November  under  pope  Innocent.  Concerting  measures 
for  carrying  on  the  war  in  Palestine,  and  the  reformation  of 
the  church,  were  the  pretended  reasons  for  calling  this 
assembly  together.  But,  when  pope  Innocent  in  his  sermon 
at  the  opening  of  the  council  thought  fit  to  speak  out,  he  tells 
them,  that,  if  occasion  was,  he  was  ready  to  die  for  the  ec- 
clesiastic liberty,  and  (according  to  his  mysterious  and 
allegorical  way  of  speaking)  that  though  to  live  was  Christ 
and  to  die  was  gain,  yet  it  was  his  desire  to  continue  in  the 
flesh  till  the  work  should  be  consummated  which  was  begun3. 
And  if  perfecting  the  ecclesiastic  monarchy  was  not  this 
work,  and  the  true  secret  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this 
council,  one  who  considers  the  history,  the  canons,  and  the 
methods  of  proceeding  therein  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  be 
of  another  opinion. 

14.  For,  if  we  take  the  whole  together,  this  council  is  one 
of  the  most  surprising  scenes  that  the  world  ever  produced  ; 
and,  whatever  was  designed  by  it,  this  assembly  has  drawn 
the  ecclesiastic  monarchy  in  its  brightest  glory  and  lustre, 
and  gives  us  such  a  view  of  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the 
papacy  as  is  no  where  else  to  be  found ;  and,  which  I  am 
more  concerned  to  consider,  it  gives  so  much  light  to  the 
affairs  of  the  English  church,  that  one  cannot  forbear  to 
observe  the  occasion,  the  conduct,  and  the  issue  of  this 
council. 

Besides  the  general  uneasiness  which  the  holy  war  occa- 
sioned, there  was  scarce  a  nation  in  Europe  that  had  not 
about  this  time  some  particular  embroil.  That  of  England  is 
too  well  known  to  need  repeating ;  France  was  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Flanders  and  the  emperor  Otho ;   Spain  torn  to 

3  ["  Quia  mihi  vivere   Christus  libertatis    mihi    fuerit    propinatus ; 

est,  et  mori  lucrum,  non  abnuo,  si  quanquam  desiderem  in  carne  per- 

dispositum  est  a  Deo,  bibere  calicem  manere,  donee  consummetur   opus 

passionis,  sive  pro  defensione  fidei  inceptum."]  Concil.  LabbeXI,  131, 

catholics,  sive  pro  subsidio  Terra?  [Mansi  XXII,    969.      Philipp.    I, 

Sanctae,  sive  pro  statu  ecclesiastics  21-24.] 
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John,  pieces  by  the  Moors  and  Saracens  ;  the  parties  of  Otho  and 
1 215.  Frederic  divided  and  embroiled  the  empire;  and  the  late 
violent  revolution  in  the  eastern  empire  had  occasioned  such 
convulsions  therein  as  were  never  cured  till  the  empire  itself 
became  a  prey  to  the  Turks1.  Such  was  the  state  of  Europe 
when  the  council,  which  met  this  year,  was  summoned  in  the 
year  1 2 1 3  ;  and  if  a  change  was  made  before  the  council  met, 
or  the  present  state  of  Europe  was  any  ways  different  from 
what  it  was  two  years  since,  the  change  was  rather  for  the 
worse,  and  the  affairs  thereof  still  more  embroiled.  And,  as 
if  these  had  not  been  calamities  sufficient,  the  court  of  Rome 
was  every  where  employing  their  arts  and  authority  to  raise 
men  and  money  for  the  succour  of  the  east,  as  was  pretended. 

15.  Whilst  Europe  was  in  this  posture,  pope  Innocent 
summoned  a  general  council  by  his  own  authority.  For 
which  end  he  sent  his  monitions  to  the  eastern  and  western 
emperors,  to  the  kings  of  England,  France,  Spain,  Arragon, 
Hungary,  and  Sicily,  to  oblige  them  to  send  ambassadors  to 
that  assembly 1 :  the  like  summons  was  sent  to  the  four 
eastern  patriarchs,  as  well  as  to  the  metropolitans  of  the 
western  churches :  and  the  conduct  of  this  council  was  an- 
swerable to  the  majesty  with  which  it  was  convened. 

That  prelate  thus  assumed  to  himself  this  great  branch  of 
the  imperial  and  royal  authority,  by  which  all  general  and 
national  councils  had  been  called  for  above  a  thousand  years 
after  Christ ;  and  instead  of  receiving  a  summons  from  the 
emperor,  as  all  his  predecessors  had  done  to  the  eight  first 
general  councils,  he  sent  his  monitions  to  all  Christian 
princes  :  and  it  could  not  be  expected  that  he  should  use 
their  clergy  better  than  he  had  used  their  masters.  And 
indeed  the  style  and  canons  and  form  of  passing  them  plainly 

1  (on  §    14.)     [See    before,   II,  his  selection.    At  the  time  the  letter 

xx,  3.]  was  issued  the  king  of  England  was 

1    (on     §     15.)       [Innoc.     Ill  under  excommunication,  but  he  re- 

Epist.    XVI,    30.    Concil.    Labbe  ceived  the  notice    afterwards    and 

XI,   123-127,   Mansi  XXII,   960-  was  represented  at  the  council.     If 

965.     These  monitions  were  issued  Aragon    is    mentioned    separately, 

in   April   12 13.      They   appear    to  Spain  ought  to  be  divided  (as  in  fact 

have  been   sent  to  every  reigning  it  was)  into  its  three  other  kingdoms, 

monarch    whom     Innocent     could  Frederic  king  of  Sicily  was  at  this 

reach    or    hope   to    influence,   not  time  emperor  elect  of  the  west,  but 

merely  to  those  whom  Inett  men-  Otho  IV,  whom  Innocent  had  ex- 

tions.  The  recorded  list  is  far  larger,  communicated  and  dethroned,  was 

and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  he  made  still  living.] 
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show  that  he  esteemed  the  bishops  and  clergy  who  came  to  John, 
this  council  no  otherwise  than  as  his  subjects  and  his  counsel,  l^S' 
and  not  as  the  representatives  of  the  Christian  church ; 
whereas  the  learned  writer  of  the  History  of  the  Councils  has 
well  observed,  that  in  all  the  ancient  councils  the  method 
was  first  to  consider  and  debate,  and  then,  each  bishop 
having  wrote  his  suffrage  with  his  own  hand2,  the  matter 
under  consideration  was  determined  by  the  majority  of  voices, 
and  the  decree  ran  in  the  name  of  the  council.  And  this, 
as  that  author  saith,  was  a  method  well  suited  to  that 
aristocracy  which  Christ  had  established  in  his  church,  and 
the  method  which  had  been  continued  in  such  assemblies 
from  the  first  council  of  the  apostles  till  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Seventh3.  But,  as  that  learned  writer  has  abundantly 
proved  that  the  court  of  Rome  broke  down  the  primitive 
constitution  of  the  Christian  church,  and  set  up  an  ecclesiastic 
monarchy  instead  of  that  form  which  Christ  had  erected  and 
by  which  the  apostles  and  first  ages  of  the  church  had  ever 
acted,  so  he  makes  it  appear  that  the  proceedings  of  this 
council  were  answerable  to  the  change  which  the  ambition 
and  artifices  of  the  court  of  Rome  had  introduced  :  for,  saith 
he,  pope  Innocent  neither  suffered  the  bishops  to  debate,  or 
to  give  their  votes,  or  the  decrees  to  run  in  the  name,  or  to 
pass  by  the  authority,  of  the  council;  but  he  by  his  own 
creatures  first  prepared  the  decrees,  and  then  published  them, 
not  as  the  acts  of  the  council,  but  by  his  own  proper  au- 
thority4. And  a  late  learned  and  excellent  writer  of  the 
same  communion  follows  him  in  that  opinion,  and  saith  "  it 
is  certain  that  these  canons  were  not  made  by  the  council, 
but  by  Innocent  III,  who  presented  them  to  the  council 
ready  drawn  up  and  ordered  them  to  be  read,  and  that  the 
prelates  did  not  enter  into  [any]  debate  upon  them"  5. 

And  indeed  the  aforesaid  learned  writer  of  the  History  of 
the  Councils  has  truly  observed  that  this  was  the  case  of  all 

2  Richer.  Hist.  Concil.  I,  [xiii,  5,]  the   section   cited  in  the  last  two 
p.  766.  notes ;  but  neither  there,  nor  in  any 

3  Ibid.  p.  769.  other   part   of  the   work,   has    the 

4  Ibid.  p.  766.     [Inett  seems  to  editor  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
have  used  the  8vo  edition  published  passage  here  quoted.] 

at  Cologne  in  1683.     Page  766  of        5  Du  Pin,  Eccles.  Hist.  Cent,  xiii, 
that  edition  contains  the  early  part  of    p.  95. 
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John,  the  papal  councils  from  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the 
1 215.  Seventh;  they  were  so  far  from  being  free,  that  they  were 
entirely  governed  by  the  particular  interests  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  the  canons  thereof  delivered  as  the  edicts  of  an 
absolute  monarch6.  But,  whatever  was  the  case  of  other 
councils,  it  is  so  evident  that  this  was  the  case  of  the  aforesaid 
council  under  pope  Innocent,  that,  if  there  had  been  no  other 
proof,  the  turn  and  the  style  and  the  spirit  that  every  where 
appear  in  the  canons  thereof  are  enough  to  lead  one  to  the 
method  and  form  in  which  they  were  conceived  and  published. 
For,  whereas  the  constant  style  of  the  ancient  councils  was 
"  decernimus  et  synodali  auctoritate  roboramus",  "  we  decree 
and  confirm  by  the  authority  of  the  synod",  Gregory  the 
Seventh,  who  projected  the  change  in  the  government  of  the 
church,  first  begun,  and  pope  Innocent  followed  him  in  this 
form,  "  nos  sacro  approbante  concilio  decernimus",  "  we 
decree  by  the  approbation  of  the  synod"  ?.  But  very  often 
the  canons  run  in  his  own  name,  and  ascribe  the  decreeing 
power  to  himself  without  mentioning  the  authority  of  the 
council ;  and  in  that  decree  by  which  he  charged  the  whole 
clergy  with  the  payment  of  a  twentieth  part  of  their  yearly 
revenues  for  the  space  of  three  years  towards  defraying  the 
charges  of  the  war  in  Palestine  he  pretends  no  further  than 
that  it  was  by  the  approbation  of  the  council8.  In  short, 
some  things  are  ascribed  to  the  advice,  and  others  to  the 
persuasions,  of  the  council9,  whilst  the  haughty  monarch 
arrogates  the  decreeing  power  to  himself. 

16.  As  he  thus  treated  this  assembly,  and  under  the  cover 
thereof  imposed  his  own  maxims  on  the  world,  the  persons  of 
the  clergy  and  religious  were,  if  it  was  possible,  used  worse 
than  their  authority :  for,  having  under  the  colour  of  this 
council  drawn  them  to  Rome,  he  put  his  own  price  upon 
them,  and  before  he  would  suffer  them  to  depart  he  made 
them  take  up  money  from  the  merchants  of  Rome,  whom  he 
had  appointed  to  furnish  them,  to  supply  his  wants.  Among 
the  rest  William  abbot  of  St.  Alban's  had  an  hundred  marks 

6  Richer,  ibid.  p.  766.  XI,  228,  [Mansi  XXII,  1062.] 

7  Ibid.  I,  xiii,  5.  [See  before,  II,  9  ["Sancta  universali  synodo 
ix,  i.J  suadente  statuimus".]    Ibid.  Labbe 

8  ["Ex  communi  concilii  appro-  232,  [Mansi  1067.] 
batione  statuimus".]   Concil.  Labbe 
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extorted  from  him,  and  the  new  archbishop  of  York  was  John, 
charged  with  ten  thousand  marks:  and,  if  we  have  not  the  I2I5- 
particular  charges  on  the  other  prelates,  our  historian  is 
positive  that  by  this  method  pope  Innocent  raised  infinite 
sums  of  money  1 ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  by  a  treachery 
and  violence  beyond  all  example  he  robbed  those  whom  he 
had  first  deceived  into  the  snare  under  the  pretence  of 
religion.  This  horrible  practice  will,  it  may  be,  give  us  the 
best  account  of  that  mighty  zeal  with  which  this  assembly 
was  convened,  and  such  numbers  drawn  together,  at  a  time 
when  all  Christendom  was  in  a  ferment  and  the  presence  of 
the  clergy  and  religious  so  necessary  at  home.  But,  if  this 
circumstance  and  the  interest  the  court  of  Rome  served  by  it 
be  not  enough  to  set  the  reason  of  this  assembly  in  a  true 
light,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  look  to  the  canons  themselves  or  to 
the  controversies  or  heresies  of  the  age  for  our  guide. 

But,  whatever  occasioned  the  convening  of  this  council, 
one  who  observes  the  air  of  majesty  and  authority  which 
every  where  appears  in  the  monitions  sent  by  pope  Innocent 
to  the  emperors  and  other  Christian  princes  of  Europe  and  to 
the  bishops  as  well  of  the  eastern  as  the  western  churches ; 
with  what  assurance  that  prelate,  without  the  consent  of  the 
princes  and  states  of  Europe,  forbade  the  raising  of  money 
for  the  time  to  come  on  the  estates  of  the  clergy  and  religious 
by  the  secular  power  without  the  consent  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome2,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  laid  an  imposition  of  a 
twentieth  part  on  the  whole  estate  of  the  church3  ;  how 
magisterially  he  commanded  every  city  to  send  or  to  pay  a 
number  of  men  for  the  holy  war4,  and  declared  it  the  right 
of  the  papacy  to  give  away  the  dominions  of  princes ;  with 
what  assurance  that  prelate  put  the  doctrine  of  deposing 
princes  upon  the  world  under  the  pretended  authority  of  an 
ssembly  wherein  the  ambassadors  of  most  of  the  princes  of 
Europe  were  present5 ;  how  arbitrarily  he  extorted  vast  sums 

1  M.Paris.  Hist.  Angl.  an.  1215,  2  [Can.  46.] 

p.  274,  5-7 ;  Vit.  Abbat.  S.  Alban.  3  [See  note   8   on   §  15  of  this 

p.  117.     [The  archbishop  of  York  chapter.] 

was  obliged  to  give  his  bond   for  4  [Concil.    Labbe    225,    Mansi, 

£10.000.    "  Rediit  in  Angliam  obli-  1059,  1062.] 

gatus   in  Curia   Romana  de  decern  5  [The  only  part  of  the  proceed- 

millibus  librarum  legalium  esterlin-  ings  in  the  council  which  relates  to 

gorum."]  the  deposing  of  princes  and  giving 
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John,  of  money  from  the  clergy  and  religious  who  met  in  this 
1 2 1 5 .  council ;  and,  which  is  more  still,  how  tamely  they  suffered 
their  persons  to  be  ill  treated,  and  their  authority  abused,  to 
serve  all  the  purposes  of  the  ambitious  court  which  convened 
them;  has  a  view  and  an  example  of  such  blindness  and 
infatuation  on  the  one  side,  and  of  such  ambition  and  ex- 
orbitant power  on  the  other,  as  the  world  could  have  no  idea 
of  before  the  reign  of  pope  Innocent. 

17.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  at  Rome  whilst  this 
council  was  held  there,  and,  if  he  did  not  make  his  peace 
with  pope  Innocent,  yet  it  seems  very  probable  he  obtained 
the  recalling  of  his  suspension,  partly  by  giving  security  to 
abide  by  the  judgment  of  that  court,  and  partly  by  the  same 
methods  by  which  that  court  served  their  ends  on  the  rest  of 
the  assembly1.  But  the  barons  of  England  fell  irrevocably 
under  his  displeasure,  and  were  in  this  council  excommuni- 
cated by  pope  Innocent,  with  all  their  adherents  and  abettors, 
and  with  all  that  should  attempt  to  seize  or  invade  the  king- 
dom of  England ;  and  the  reason  that  prelate  gives  is, 
because  (as  he  speaks)  the  illustrious  king  of  England  had 
taken  upon  him  the  cross  and  was  the  vassal  of  the  Roman 
church'2. 

Having  thus  long  insisted  on  the  transactions  of  this 
council,  partly  to  show  the  reader  what  the  court  of  Rome 
meant  by  the  ecclesiastic  liberty,  and  partly  to  show  to  what 
a  height  they  had  by  this  time  carried  their  usurpation,  by 
offering  to  his  view  the  triumphs  of  that  court  over  the 
Christian  and  secular  authority  in  this  great  assembly,  which 
is  said  to  consist  of  four  hundred  and  twelve  bishops,  and 
partly  to  enable  the  reader  by  this  view  of  the  papacy  to 
conceive  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  weight  of  that  court 
first  turned  the  scale  against  king  John  and  then  for  him, 

away  their  dominions  seems  to  be  and  then  was  required  by  the  pope 
the  decree  which  grants  or  confirms  to  remain  out  of  England  until  the 
to  Simon  de  Montfort  possession  of  establishment  of  peace  between 
the  territory  of  the  earl  of  Toulouse.  John  and  his  barons.  M.  Paris,  an. 
The  ordaining  part  of  that  decree  1216,  p.  279,  39.] 
runs  thus,  "  Sacro  consulto  concilio  2  [  "  Qui  Johannem  illustrem 
ita  duximus  providendum".  Ibid,  regem  Anglorum  cruce  signatum  et 
Labbe  234,  Mansi  1069.  See  be-  vassallum  Romanae  ecclesiae  perse- 
fore,  II,  xxi,  4.]  quuntur."]    Concil.  Labbe  XI,  237 

1  [Langton  was  not  relieved  from  a,  [Mansi  XXII,  1076.] 
his  suspension  till  February  12 16, 
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and  to  give  him  light  enough  to  judge  truly  of  the  reason  of     John, 
the  ill  success  with  which  the  succeeding  kings  of  England     1215, 
made  so  many  laws  to  restrain  and  set  bounds  to  the  papal 
usurpation,  it  is  but  time  to  return,  and  to  observe  how  the 
transactions  of  this  assembly  operated  in  England. 


CHAPTER     XXIV. 

AB    ANNO    I2l6. 

i.  King  John  raises  an  army;  reduces  the  barons  to  difficulties.     They 
apply  themselves  to  the  French  king. 

2.  Pope  Innocent  endeavours  to  break  that  design  ;  pretends  that  king 
John  was  his  vassal. 

3.  Prince  Lewis  comes  into  England ;   is  received  as  king  of  England ; 
is  excommunicated  by  the  pope's  legate. 

4.  Lewis  and  the  barons  reduce  the  southern  parts  of  England  to  their 
obedience. 

5.  Some  reflections  on  that  war  and  the  occasion  thereof. 

6.  The  mischiefs  and  dishonours  the  English  nation  suffered  by  the  war. 
King  John  and  pope  Innocent  die. 

7.  The  services  done  to  the  papacy  by  pope  Innocent. 

8.  Some  reflections  on  the  deaths  of  pope  Innocent  and  king  John. 

9.  King  John  said  to  be  poisoned  :  the  ground  of  that  report. 

10.  Some  reflections  on  his  reign. 

1.  KlNG  John,  having  drawn  together  a  pretty  good  12 16. 
army,  the  latter  end  of  the  last  year  made  such  use  of  it, 
that  before  the  year  was  done  the  barons  were  reduced  to 
such  circumstances,  that  they,  who  had  carried  all  before 
them  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  before  it  was  ended  saw 
themselves  in  no  condition  to  resist  the  forces  of  the  king : 
and  this  threw  them  into  despair,  and  gave  a  new  turn  to  this 
unhappy  war,  and  brought  the  dishonour  and  guilt  upon  the 
barons  which  they  had  before  charged  upon  the  king  and  the 
court  of  Rome.  For,  having  drawn  the  sword  against  their 
prince,  they  took  sanctuary  in  the  maxim  which  adviseth  to 
throw  away  the  scabbard ;  and,  seeing  their  party  likely  to 
be  overwhelmed,  they  sent  their  agents  to  Philip  king  of 
France  with  the  tender  of  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  England 
to  his  son  prince  Lewis ;  and,  to  give  all  assurance  of  their 
sincerity  and  endeavours  to  assist  that  prince,  some  of  the 
sons  of  the  greatest  of  the  barons  were  sent  as  hostages  into 
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John.  France.  Having  thus  given  security  for  the  performance  of 
1 216.  what  they  had  promised  to  the  French  king,  his  son  Lewis, 
whose  heat  and  ambition  outstripped  the  precaution  and 
slower  methods  of  his  father,  immediately  engaged  in  this 
war,  and  had  all  the  assistance  his  father  could  give ;  and  a 
body  of  men  was  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  the  aid  of  the  barons1. 

2.  This  league  was  not  transacted  so  privately  but  the  king 
of  England  and  the  court  of  Rome  easily  saw  into  it,  and 
omitted  no  endeavours  that  appeared  likely  to  frustrate  and 
disappoint  it.  In  order  whereunto  the  king  not  only  set 
himself  to  secure  the  sea  coast  and  to  provide  a  fleet,  but 
sent  his  ambassadors  to  France  with  such  offers  to  the  French 
king  as  he  thought  most  likely  to  divert  the  storm1.  Pope 
Innocent,  who  well  saw  that  the  interest  of  the  court  of  Rome 
was  bound  up  in  that  of  the  king,  laid  out  all  his  zeal  and 
endeavours  for  his  security ;  and,  as  his  commissioners  in 
England  issued  out  his  thunders  against  the  barons2,  and  in 
the  cathedral  and  conventual  churches  did  every  Sunday 
repeat  their  anathema  and  excommunication  against  them,  so 
by  his  legate  in  France  he  endeavoured  to  withdraw  the 
French  king  from  this  undertaking,  and  to  engage  him  to 
keep  his  son  at  home. 

In  order  hereunto  Walo3,  who  was  the  legate  sent  to 
France,  remonstrated  against  the  intended  expedition  to 
England,  and  represented  it  as  no  less  injurious  to  the 
Romish  church  than  to  the  king  of  England ;  "  For",  saith  he, 
"  the  king  of  England  has  sworn  fidelity  to  the  bishop  and 
church  of  Rome,  and  holds  his  kingdoms  by  an  annual 
tribute  of  the  church  of  Rome,  they  being  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter."  But  king  Philip,  who  about  four  years  before 
was  so  throughly  convinced  of  the  right  of  the  papacy  to  give 
away  the  crown  of  England,  that  he  himself  took  a  title  from 
the  holy  chair  and  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  make 
good  his  pretence  by  force4,  by  a  new  turn  of  interest  now 

U  [M.Paris,  an.  1216^.279.]  4  [See  before,  II,  xxi,  i&;  xxii, 

1    (on   §    2.)     [Rad.    Coggeshal.  1,  2.     It  is  however  plain  from  the 

Abb.  Chron.  an.  12 16,  Recueil  des  agreement  solemnly  made  between 

Historiens  des  Gaules  XVIII,  in.]  prince    Louis    and    his    father    at 

M.  Paris,  ibid.]  Soissons  in  April  1213,  that  in  the 

See  note  4  on  §  3  below.]  invasion  of  England  then  intended, 
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lost  all  his  former  quickness  and  penetration  of  mind ;  and,  John, 
notwithstanding  the  change  which  the  resignation  of  king  1216. 
John  had  made  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  papacy,  that 
prince  could  not  bear  the  aforesaid  pretence  of  the  legate 
with  common  patience,  but  replied  in  anger  to  what  the 
legate  had  said  of  England's  being  a  fief  of  the  papacy,  that 
"  England  never  was,  nor  is,  nor  ever  shall  be  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter"5. 

3.  Therefore,  though  he  pretended  the  most  profound 
veneration  for  the  holy  see,  and  sent  his  ambassador  to  Rome 
to  set  this  matter  right  and  to  prevent  the  thunders  which 
might  come  from  thence,  and  seemed  not  to  allow  the  intended 
expedition  of  his  son,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  furnished  him 
with  a  fleet  and  an  army,  and  gave  him  his  blessing  when  he 
set  out  for  England1.  Every  thing  being  ready  for  that 
design,  prince  Lewis  set  forward  about  the  middle  of  May, 
and  arrived  the  one-and-twentieth.  King  John  thought  fit 
to  retire,  and  Lewis  landed  without  any  opposition  at  Sand- 
wich, and  not  long  after  came  to  London,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  joy  by  the  barons  ;  and  as  king  of  Eng- 
land he  received  their  homage,  and  swore  to  observe  the 
laws  of  England-.  And,  that  posterity  might  not  be  deceived 
in  judging  of  the  party  by  which  this  interest  was  managed, 
before  he  left  London,  king  Lewis  appointed  Simon  Langton 
late  archbishop  elect  of  York,  and  brother  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  for  his  chancellor  3. 

Not  long  after  the  arrival  of  prince  Lewis,  Walo  legate  to 
pope  Innocent  came  into  England4,  and  went  to  king  John, 

just  as  now  in  12 16,  the  prince  was  of  St.  Martin  in  Montibus,  a  native 

to  lead  the  invading  army,  and  not  of  Vercelli,  and  founder  of  the  col- 

the  king  of  France  in  person.  Recueil  legiate  body  of  canons  regular  at  the 

des  Historiens  des  Gaules  XVIII,  church  of  St.  Andrew  in  that  city. 

603,  not.  d :  Fcedera  I,  104,  ed.  1816,  He  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Guala 

where  the  deed  is  wrongly  assigned  de'  Bondoni,  who  was  made  bishop 

to  1 21 2,  whereas  the  year  by  which  of  Vercelli  in  11 70,  was  deposed  in 

it     is    dated   was    reckoned     from  1184,   and    never   was   a   cardinal. 

Easter.]  Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra  IV,  783. 

5  M.  Paris,  p.  280,  35-42.  On  the  death  of  king  John  cardi- 

1  [Ibid.  p.  281,  45-57.]  nal  Guala  supported  his  son  Henry 

2  [Ibid.  p.  282,  1-15.]  Ill  in  opposition  to  the  French  party 

3  'Ibid.  23.]  among   the    barons,   and   solemnly 

4  [This  legate  Walo,  or  Gualo,  crowned  the  young  prince,  then 
as  he  is  called  by  some  writers,  was  barely  ten  years  old,  at  Gloucester 
Guala  de'  Bicchieri,  cardinal  priest  October   28,   12 16.     His  exertions 
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John,     who  was  retired  to  Gloucester  with  his  army.     His  presence 
1 2 1 6.     gave  new  life  to  the  affairs  of  the  king  :  for,  as  he  excommu- 


afterwards  for  the  security  of  the 
king  and  the  peace  of  the  realm  were 
acknowledged  by  a  grant  of  the  rec- 
tory, or  rather  of  the  entire  benefice, 
of  Chesterton  near  Cambridge, 
which  he  procured  on  November  8, 
1 2 1 7,  for  the  use  of  his  new  founda- 
tion at  Vercelli.  This  grant  could 
not  legally  be  made  during  the  king's 
minority,  and  therefore  it  was  not 
entered  on  the  Rolls  :  but  Guala  had 
it  assured  to  him  by  several  docu- 
ments, one  running  in  the  king's 
name  but  under  the  seal  of  William 
Marshal  earl  of  Pembroke  the  guar- 
dian or  lord  protector  of  the  king 
and  the  kingdom,  a  second  from 
fourteen  great  personages  (including 
the  earl  of  Pembroke)  who  say  that 
the  grant  was  made  with  their  ad- 
vice, a  third  from  the  bishop  elect  of 
Ely  (Chesterton  being  in  his  diocese), 
and  a  fourth  from  the  prior  and 
convent  of  Ely ;  and  it  was  formally 
confirmed  by  a  charter  dated  Janu- 
ary 22  in  the  twenty-second  year  of 
Henry  III,  or  1238,  which  is  duly 
recorded  on  the  Rolls.  (All  these 
documents  are  still  extant  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  church  of  St.  Andrew 
at  Vercelli.)  Guala  immediately 
proceeded  to  appoint  a  vicar  for 
Chesterton  and  to  make  an  endow- 
ment for  the  vicarage,  appropriating 
the  residue  of  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
venue of  the  parish  to  his  church  at 
Vercelli ;  and  the  value  of  the  gift 
may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
Taxation  of  pope  Nicholas  IV,  made 
about  1 29 1,  the  vicarage  of  Chester- 
ton is  estimated  at  £6,  the  rectory 
at  £53.  6.  8. 

In  September  12 18  Guala  was  re- 
lieved from  his  charge  in  England 
at  his  own  request,  and  pope  Hono- 
rius  III  made  Pandulf  legate  in  his 
stead. 

On  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Rome  in  May  1227,  his  library,  as 
well  as  many  other  valuable  effects, 
passed  under  his  will  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  canons  of  his  founda- 
tion ;  and  a  contemporary  catalogue 
of  it,  in  which  we  find  "  Bibliotheca" 


(a  Bible)  "  de  littera  Anglicana,  qua 
D.  Cardinalis  utebatur  in  capella," 
and  "  Omeliarium  de  capella  D. 
Cardinalis  de  bona  littera  Angli- 
cana," shows  that  the  cardinal  set 
great  store  by  the  work  of  English 
scribes.  And,  since  he  was  in  early 
life  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  St.  Eusebius  at  Vercelli,  it  may 
not  seem  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  is  to  him  the  cathedral  library 
is  indebted  for  the  valuable  Anglo- 
Saxon  MS.  which  became  known  in 
England  about  the  year  1834  by 
means  of  a  transcript  procured  by 
Charles  Purton  Cooper  esq.,  secre- 
tary to  the  Commission  on  the  Pub- 
lic Records,  (since  deposited  by  that 
gentleman  in  the  library  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,)  and  from  which  the  pieces 
since  known  by  the  name  of  u  the 
Vercelli  Poetry"  were  printed  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thorpe 
in  the  Appendix  to  a  Report  on  the 
Foedera  which  Mr.  Purton  Cooper 
was  preparing  when  that  commis- 
sion was  closed,  and  one  of  them, 
the  "  Legend  of  St.  Andrew",  was 
afterwards  edited  by  Mr.  Kemble  for 
the  iElfric  Society.  A  conjecture 
indeed  has  been  made  that  the  vo- 
lume was  brought  by  Ulf  bishop  of 
Dorchester  when  he  came  to  the 
council  of  Vercelli  in  September 
1050,  for  it  was  undoubtedly  written 
before  that  year ;  but,  as  Ulf  is  said 
to  have  been  severely  censured  in 
that  council  for  his  ignorance,  he  is 
not  very  likely  to  have  had  with  him 
a  choice  volume  containing  a  collec- 
tion of  homilies  with  poems  on  sa- 
cred subjects  interspersed  among 
them.     See  before,  I,  xxii,  12. 

Most  of  these  facts  relating  to 
cardinal  Guala  have  been  gathered 
from  a  quarto  volume  published  at 
Milan  in  1767  with  the  title  "Gualae 
Bicherii  Presbyteri  Cardinalis  S. 
Martini  in  Montibus  Vita  et  Gesta 
collecta  a  Philadelpho  Libico",  a 
work  really  written  by  Father  Giu- 
seppe Frova,  himself  a  native  of 
Vercelli,  and  canon  of  the  church  of 
St.  Andrew   of  Guala's  foundation 
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nicated  prince  Lewis  and  the  barons  with  the  solemnity  of  John, 
tolling  the  bells  and  lighting  of  torches',  and  thereby  made  1216. 
such  impressions  on  the  commons  of  England  as  were  of  some 
use  to  the  king,  so  by  crying  up  the  merits  of  assisting  him 
and  the  holy  Roman  church,  and  by  the  assurances  which  he 
gave  of  the  blessing  and  assistances  of  the  holy  chair,  he  pre- 
vented the  general  desertion  that  prince  had  some  reason  to 
fear,  and  gave  so  much  vigour  to  the  army  of  the  king  that 
he  soon  saw  himself  in  a  capacity  to  reduce  a  great  part  of 
the  west  of  England  to  his  obedience. 

4.  On  the  other  hand  prince  Lewis  and  the  barons,  having 
concerted  measures,  did  with  their  forces  leave  London  about 
the  middle  of  June,  and,  excepting  the  castles  of  Dover  and 
Windsor,  did  in  a  little  time  reduce  all  the  south  of  England 1. 
And,  the  armies  on  both  sides  being  so  near  equal  that  nei- 
ther party  thought  fit  to  attempt  to  force  the  other  to  a  deci- 
sion by  a  battle,  the  nation  was  the  common  subject  of  their 
fury  -,  for,  whilst  each  party  applied  itself  to  reduce  the  cities 
and  castles  to  their  obedience,  their  animosities  and  revenge 
were  so  much  alike,  that  desolation  and  blood  attended  them 
wheresoever  they  went,  and  all  the  miseries  of  an  intestine 
war  overspread  the  nation. 

But,  whilst  one  leaves  this  melancholy  scene  to  the  relation 
of  those  to  whom  it  more  properly  belongs,  the  design  of  this 
undertaking  will,  I  hope,  permit  me  to  carry  the  reader  back 
to  that  unhappy  affair  of  the  church  which  gave  beginning  to 
it ;  and  this  was  the  election  of  Stephen  Langton  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  attempt  of 
pope  Innocent  and  the  court  of  Rome  to  force  an  archbishop 

there.  They  will  serve  to  correct,  for  thinking  that  the  parish  church 
and  in  some  degree  to  account  for,  of  Chesterton  was  such  as  to  he 
certain  misstatements  which  have  chosen  for  a  model;  and  that  he 
been  current  concerning  Guala ;  as,  dedicated  his  new  church  to  St. 
that  he  was  bishop  of  Vercelli,  where-  Andrew  on  the  same  account,  where- 
as he  never  was  a  bishop  of  any  dio-  as,  although  the  church  at  Chester- 
cese ;  that  he  had  a  grant  of  the  ton  certainly  was  (and  still  remains) 
priory  of  St.  Andrew  at  Chester,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  yet  the 
whereas  there  is  no  evidence  that  church  at  Vercelli  which  he  rebuilt, 
such  a  house  ever  existed  at  that  and  which  had  been  made  a  parish 
place;  that  he  built  his  new  church  church  in  1169,  had  long  before 
at  Vercelli  exactly  after  the  pattern  been  likewise  dedicated  to  the  same 
of  his  church  in  England,  whereas  apostle.] 
he  carried  his  architect  into  Italy  5  [M.  Paris,  ibid.  26-32.] 
from  Paris,  and  there  is  no  reason  1  [Ibid.  40-57.] 
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John,  upon  the  kingdom ;  for  it  was  that  pretence  which  gave  be- 
1216.  ginning  to  the  war.  When  it  was  first  started,  the  nation 
seemed  to  have  no  apprehensions  of  the  consequences  which 
in  time  ensued :  but  that  usurpation,  which  at  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  it  was  like  the  prophet's  cloud,  no  bigger  than 
one's  hand2,  like  that  too  grew  up  into  a  darkness  which 
covered  the  face  of  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and  in  the  dire 
events  thereof  has  showed  us  how  dangerous  it  is  to  break  in 
upon  the  legal  and  ancient  constitutions  of  a  kingdom,  and 
to  make  subjects  too  great  to  obey,  or  princes  too  little  to 
govern. 

5.  For,  if  one  may  be  allowed  to  judge  and  to  speak  freely, 
one  cannot  forbear  to  say  this  was  too  much  our  case.  The 
clergy  fondly  flattered  themselves  with  a  belief,  that  the 
power  snatched  from  the  king  would  fall  into  their  own  hands, 
and  that  they  should  gain  all  that  the  king  lost  by  taking  the 
patronage  of  bishoprics  from  the  crown.  The  nobility  were 
jealous  of  the  king,  and  had  the  vanity  to  hope  that  their  li- 
berties would  be  safer  if  the  interest  of  the  crown  was  made 
less.  And  the  nomination  of  persons  to  vacant  bishoprics, 
which  till  within  a  few  years  had  been  enjoyed  unquestioned 
by  the  kings  of  England,  was  one  of  the  most  considerable 
rights  of  the  crown  :  therefore,  when  this  right  was  invaded, 
and  pope  Innocent  had  imposed  an  archbishop  on  the  king- 
dom, and  the  king,  with  the  resolution  that  became  him,  set 
himself  to  defend  the  rights  of  his  crown,  some  of  his  nobility 
left  him  to  himself,  at  least  they  were  very  cold  and  indifferent; 
others  did  secretly  favour  his  enemies,  and  by  their  coldness 
and  backwardness  and  intrigues  did  so  much  towards  the 
king's  resignation  of  the  crown,  that  their  agents  at  Rome 
thought  fit  to  tell  pope  Innocent  it  was  they  who  forced  him 
to  it1. 

Though  this  was  said  to  serve  a  turn,  yet  it  is  very  proba- 
ble that,  if  the  barons  and  clergy  had  been  just  to  the  rights 

2  [1  Kings  XVIII,  44,45.]  the  beginning  of  Lent  1215,  when 

1  Prynne's  Records  III,  29  :  [Foe-  Ash-Wednesday  fell  on  March  4. 

deral,  120,  ed.  1816.  The  document  But  in  the  sixth  line  of  the  letter 

here   cited  is  a  letter  to  the  king  "  Michaelis"  is  erroneously  printed 

from  Walter  Mauclerc,  one  of  his  by   Prynne  instead  of  "Mathise"; 

confidential   agents,  afterwards  bi-  and  the  editors  of  the  Foedera  erro- 

shop  of  Carlisle,  in  which  the  writer  neously  refer  the  letter  to  the  year 

gives  his  master  an  account  of  the  12 14.] 
position  of  his  affairs  at  Rome  about 
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of  the  crown,  and  had  given  the  king  such  assistances  against  John, 
the  court  of  Rome  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  they  had  pre-  1216. 
vented  those  things  which  the  greatest  partiality  to  one's 
country  and  ancestors  will  not  suffer  one  to  speak  of  in  softer 
terms  than  as  the  blemish  of  the  English  name  and  nation  as 
well  as  of  this  unhappy  prince's  reign.  For,  if  the  king  gave 
away  the  rights  of  his  crown,  pope  Innocent  led  him  to  it  by 
giving  away  his  kingdom  to  Philip  king  of  France ;  and  the 
barons  followed  the  example  in  their  turn,  and  gave  away  the 
kingdom  to  prince  Lewis  his  son. 

6.  Thus  in  the  compass  of  about  four  years  the  kingdom  of 
England  was  three  times  given  away,  a  misfortune,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  peculiar  to  this  nation  ;  and,  which  is  worse,  our 
ancestors  helped  to  undo  themselves,  and  had  too  great  a 
share  in  the  guilt  that  occasioned  both  the  dishonour  and  the 
misery  which  fell  upon  their  country.  For,  though  this  wild 
doctrine  of  deposing  kings  and  giving  away  countries  had 
been  broached  by  pope  Gregory  some  time  before,  yet  these 
nations  had  probably  never  felt  the  effects  thereof,  if  the  re- 
sentment and  some  sinister  ends  of  the  barons  had  not  led 
them  to  give  too  much  countenance  to  the  imposture,  when 
pope  Innocent  pretended  to  give  away  the  kingdom  to  Philip 
king  of  France.  But,  that  wrong  step  being  once  made,  it  is 
no  wonder  if  the  rights  of  the  subject  fell  and  perished  with 
those  of  the  crown :  for  the  texture  and  frame  of  every  well 
ordered  government  is  so  nice  and  delicate,  and  the  rights  of 
the  prince  and  people  are  so  riveted  into  one  another,  that, 
like  wheels  to  the  same  machine,  they  never  move  right  but 
in  conjunction  and  in  a  well  proportioned  balance.  But, 
whatever  the  cause  was,  it  is  certain  the  effects  were  deplora- 
ble ;  for  they  who  agreed  in  nothing  else  united  in  desolation 
and  blood,  and  each  side  had  its  turn  to  lay  waste  the  king- 
dom. 

Whilst  the  nation  was  thus  groaning  under  the  miseries  of 
a  bloody  and  unnatural  war,  God  opened  the  way  to  a  deli- 
verance by  the  death  of  pope  Innocent  and  king  John,  who 
died  both  within  the  compass  of  this  year,  the  first  in  July, 
the  latter  in  October  following;  men  so  very  different  in 
their  characters  and  conduct,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine, 
whether  pope  Innocent  did  more  towards  raising  the  ecclesi- 

INETT,  VOL.  II.  Q  q 
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John,     astic  monarchy,  or  king  John  towards  lessening  the  monarchy 
1 216.    of  England. 

7.  As  for  the  former,  such  was  his  conduct  and  success, 
that  he  who  will  take  the  height  of  the  papal  grandeur  must 
make  his  view  in  the  reign  of  pope  Innocent :  for,  as  the 
learned  and  judicious  M.  Du  Pin  well  observes  "  the  popes 
have  ever  since  taken  their  measures"  from  the  polity  of  his 
reign l,  so  he  observes  too  that  the  publishing  the  Decretals, 
containing  a  body  of  laws  suited  to  the  present  state  of  the 
papal  monarchy,  "  gave  the  last  blow  towards  the  entire  ruin 
of  the  ancient  law  and  the  establishing  the  absolute  and  un- 
limited power  of  the  pope"2.  And,  though  the  collection  and 
publication  of  those  Decretals  be  owing  to  pope  Gregory  the 
Ninth,  and  not  to  Innocent,  yet  it  is  evident  that  Gregory 
was  immediate  successor  to  Honorius  the  Third,  and  came 
to  the  papacy  within  eleven  or  twelve  years  after  the  death  of 
pope  Innocent3,  and  that  the  papacy  made  no  considerable 
advance  in  that  interval  of  time.  Besides,  he  who  looks  to 
the  decretals  of  pope  Innocent,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part 
published  by  Baluzius  in  the  first  volume  of  his  epistles,  or 
as  they  are  scattered  in  the  Decretals  of  Gregory,  and  con- 
siders how  much  of  that  work  is  taken  from  thence  and  from 
his  epistles,  will  see  reason  to  affirm,  not  only  that  pope  In- 
nocent carried  the  papacy  to  its  greatest  height,  but  also  that 
it  was  he  who  laid  the  foundation  of  that  law  which  (as  M. 
Du  Pin  saith)  gave  the  last  hand  to  the  papal  usurpation. 

8.  But  so  dark  and  unsearchable  are  the  methods  of  the 
divine  providence,  that  notwithstanding  the  great  share  which 
pope  Innocent  had  in  that  usurpation  with  which  God  was 
pleased  to  punish  the  Christian  church,  notwithstanding  the 
unspeakable  miseries  which  his  ambition  had  drawn  upon  the 
world,  and  the  scenes  of  cruelty  and  the  seeds  of  mischief 
which  he  had  prepared  for  after-ages,  God  thought  fit  to  let 
him  go  down  to  the  grave  by  the  common  course  of  nature. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  death  of  king  John,  like  the  paths 
of  the  dead,  is  still  in  the  dark,  and  will  in  all  probability 

1  Du  Pin,  Eccles.  Hist.  Cent,  xiii,  successor  to  Innocent  III,  died 
vol.  XI,  p.  11.  March   18,1227,  and  Gregory  IX 

2  Ibid.  p.  155.  was  elected  the  same  day.] 

3  [Honorius  III,   the   immediate 
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remain  a  subject  of  doubt  till  the  revelation  of  the  great  day.  John, 
Some  of  our  writers  say  that  he  was  poisoned  by  a  monk  of  iai6. 
Swineshead  abbey  in  Lincolnshire ;  whereas  those  of  the 
Romish  church  pretend  that  this  is  all  malice  and  designed 
as  a  reproach  on  that  order  of  men  on  whom  it  is  laid,  and 
have  the  confidence  to  tell  the  world  it  is  a  fiction  owing 
to  the  Reformation1.  But,  if  it  be  a  fiction,  it  is  certainly 
older  than  the  Reformation ;  and,  if  this  be  a  made  tale,  it  is 
not  owing  to  the  reformers,  but  ought  to  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  those  who  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  For,  if  the  monks  of 
Swineshead  had  not  the  guilt  of  that  prince's  death,  they 
suffered  a  wild  bigotry  so  far  to  have  prevailed  over  truth 
and  religion,  as  to  take  the  guilt  thereof  to  themselves  by 
appointing  and  continuing  priests  to  say  mass  for  the  monk 
who  was  supposed  to  be  the  doer  thereof,  and  thus  they 
propagated  their  own  infamy  to  succeeding  ages.  But,  what- 
ever gave  beginning  to  this  report,  if  it  be  omitted  by 
M.  Paris,  the  Chronicles  of  Wikes  and  Hemingford,  written 
before  the  Reformation,  relate  at  large  all  the  circumstances 
of  that  story 2. 

9.  The  ground  and  reason  of  that  story  are  very  different : 
for  sometimes  they  tell  us  that  the  monk  was  prevailed  upon 

1  [See  Foxe,  Acts  and  Monuments  seems  to  have  lived  in  the  latter  part 
Vol.  I,  p.  333  ed.  1641,  citing  Cax-  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  is 
ton's  Chronicles  of  England,  which  the  earliest  writer  who  speaks  of 
were  first  published  in  1480,  and  of  John  being  poisoned,  and  he  men- 
which  in  that  first  edition  the  death  tions  it  in  the  briefest  manner  with 
of  king  John  occupies  chapter  civ.  no  details  and  merely  as  a  report : 
Parsons  the  Jesuit  in  his  Warn  "  Rex  Johannes  in  monasterio 
Word,  Enc.  II,  ch.  xv,  asserts  that  quodam  Cisterciensis  ordinis,  quod 
the  story  is  a  fiction,  (not  "  owing  dicitur  Swyneshed  in  provincia 
to  the  Reformation",  but)  never  Hollandee  intoxicatus,  ut  dicebatur, 
heard  of  before  Caxton's  publication,  continuo  ccepit  ex  violentia  veneni 
Caxton's  credit  however  is  abund-  contabescere,  indeque  progrediens 
antly  supported  by  the  author  of  usque  Newerk  ibidem  post  dies 
the  life  of  John  in  Speed's  History  paucos  exspiravit."  Hemingburgh's 
of  England,  §  62,  who  shows  that  Chronicle  is  the  first  which  contains 
the  story  was  related  by  many  a  circumstantial  narrative  of  the 
writers  long  before.  This  passage  alleged  poisoning.  According  to 
in  Speed  is  given  in  full  by  Lewis  Bale  he  died  in  1347  ;  but  Leland 
in  his  Life  of  Caxton  pp.  35-38.]  only  speaks  of  him  as  living  in  the 

2  Chron.  Wikes  an.  1216,  coll.  reigns  of  Henry  III  and  Edward  I, 
Gale  p.  38  :  Chron.  [Walt,  de  Hem-  and  Mr.  Hardy  (in  his  valuable  In- 
ingburgh,  vulgo]  Hemingford  ibid,  troduction  to  the  Monumenta  His- 
p.  559,  [Vol.  I,  p.  252  ed.  Hamilton.  toricaBritannica,p.30,  note4)  thinks 
Wikes,  or  the  writer  of  the  Chronicle  he  did  not  live  beyond  the  year 
which    passes     under    that    name,  1308.] 

Q  q  2 
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John,  to  poison  the  king  to  prevent  a  design  which  he  had  formed 
1 2 l 6-  to  debauch  the  sister  of  the  abbot ;  sometimes  it  is  said  that 
that  wicked  resolution  was  occasioned  by  what  the  king  said 
at  the  table,  that  he  would  make  corn  so  dear  that  the  loaf 
which  was  then  worth  a  penny  should  be  worth  a  shilling. 
So  likewise  the  circumstances  of  that  story  are  no  less  dif- 
ferently related :  for  sometimes  it  is  said  that  it  was  done  by 
poisoning  some  fruit  which  the  king  eat ;  at  other  times  it  is 
said  to  have  been  done  by  poisoning  the  wine  which  he  drank, 
and  that  the  monk  who  administered  it  did  also  perish  by  it. 
But,  as  the  reasons  and  circumstances  of  this  affair  are  thus 
differently  related,  so  the  whole  taken  together  is  such  a  con- 
fused and  unlikely  story,  and  has  so  much  of  the  air  and 
spirit  of  the  legends  too  common  in  this  age,  and  looks  so 
like  the  product  of  that  doctrine  which  made  it  meritorious  to 
destroy  the  enemies  of  the  church,  that  one  cannot  forbear  to 
think  but  that  the  same  men  who  appointed  the  saying  of 
mass  for  the  soul  of  the  supposed  murderer  gave  beginning 
to  the  tale  which  occasioned  it. 

What  is  certain  is,  that  the  king  was  under  great  difficulties, 
and  that  in  his  march  from  Norfolk  to  Newark  in  Notting- 
hamshire he  passed  through  Holland  in  Lincolnshire,  where 
he  lay  a  night  at  the  abbey  of  Swineshead,  and  during  his 
being  there  was  seized  with  a  dysentery  and  fever,  of  which 
after  some  few  days  he  died  at  Newark  upon  Trent. 

10.  Thus  did  this  unfortunate  prince  end  his  life  and  his 
reign,  and  reproach  and  dishonour  dwell  for  ever  upon  his 
memory.  But,  though  no  eloquence  is  sufficient  to  brighten 
his  character,  or  to  excuse  his  conduct,  especially  that  un- 
worthy submission  to  the  papal  tyranny,  which  will  remain 
the  eternal  and  indelible  blemish  of  his  reign,  yet  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  stand  which  he  made  against  the  court  of 
Rome  in  the  defence  of  the  monarchy  was  bold  and  generous 
and  such  as  deserved  a  better  issue  ;  and  one  may  be  allowed 
to  say  that  even  his  fatal  miscarriage  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  bigotry  of  the  English  nation  and  to  the  unhappy  circum- 
stances wherein  he  received  the  crown.  And  it  is  very  hard 
to  blame  a  prince  for  not  maintaining  the  dignity  of  a  crown 
which  descends  to  him  in  chains  and  fetters ;  or  that  he  only 
should  bear  the  dishonour  which  falls  upon  his  country,  when 
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his  people  will  not  suffer  him  to  defend  it,  and  much  more  John- 
when  they  take  part  with  the  enemy,  and  choose  to  be  instru-  * 2  x°- 
ments  in  their  own  undoing ;  and  this  was  but  too  much  the 
case  at  this  time.  Besides,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  last  part  of  this  prince's  life  was  spent  in  the  defence  of 
the  royal  line  of  England  ;  and,  all  circumstances  considered, 
it  seems  probable  that  he  owed  his  death  to  the  same  cause. 
And  if  the  conduct  of  this  prince  in  these  instances  be  not 
enough  to  atone  for  his  past  miscarriages,  they  will  at  least 
deserve  to  be  remembered  by  all  that  love  their  country  and 
the  monarchy,  that  have  the  least  taste  of  liberty,  or  that 
have  any  sense  of  those  miseries  which  the  papal  tyranny  let 
in  upon  the  church  and  kingdom. 

However,  the  revolutions  under  this  prince  are  very  dis- 
honourable to  the  English  nation,  and  such  as  naturally  lead 
one  to  a  frightful  idea  of  the  reign  under  which  they  hap- 
pened ;  and  those  who  do  not  carefully  attend  to  the  springs 
by  which  these  great  turns  were  set  into  motion  are  very  apt 
to  resolve  them  into  the  ill  conduct  of  king  John,  rather  than 
into  those  mischievous  principles  and  the  wicked  artifices  of 
that  court  which  attempted  to  enslave  all  Christendom  under 
pretences  of  religion,  and  into  the  great  steps  which  they  had 
made  towards  it  in  England  before  this  prince  came  to  the 
crown.  The  court  of  Rome  has  of  late  years  used  all  possible 
address  to  smooth  their  way  to  the  regaining  of  the  authority 
which  they  have  lost,  by  a  show  of  reconciling  their  preten- 
sions to  the  rights  of  temporal  princes  ;  and  for  that  end, 
instead  of  the  honest  and  plain  way  of  a  judicial  condemnation 
of  those  dangerous  principles  which  their  predecessors  owned 
openly  and  pursued  with  steadiness,  they  employ  their 
writers  to  deny  or  to  colour  the  sentiments  which  that  court 
will  never  be  brought  to  renounce.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass 
that  we  are  in  a  great  measure  strangers  to  our  own  affairs ; 
and,  whilst  we  stand  amazed  at  the  changes  which  happened 
in  these  nations  in  the  compass  of  this  and  the  preceding 
age,  some  do  not,  and  others  will  not,  see  how  they  were 
brought  about.  I  shall  therefore  ask  the  reader's  leave  to 
repeat  some  things  which  I  have  observed  before,  and  put  an 
end  to  this  work  with  giving  a  short  view  of  the  ancient  and  the 
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John,     present  state  of  the  English  church  and  monarchy,  and  of  the 
121   *     springs  and  causes,  as  well  as  of  the  effects  and  consequences, 

of  those  changes  which  make  up  the  subject  of  the  present 

history. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE    CONCLUSION. 

i.  The  ancient  state  of  the  British  church. 

2.  The  ancient  state  of  the  English  church. 

3.  The  papal  usurpation  begins  :  the  persons  and  estates  of  the  clergy 
subject  thereunto. 

4.  The  effects  thereof.     The  sense  the  nation  had  of  those  abuses. 

5.  Legates  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  had  no  authority  in  England  till  the 
twelfth  century. 

6.  Authority  of  the  English  church  broken  by  introducing  the  legatine 
power. 

7.  Court  of  Rome  usurps  on  the  authority  of  diocesan  bishops. 

8.  The  mischiefs  the  lower  clergy  suffer  by  that  usurpation. 

9.  State  of  the  religious  under  it. 

10.  Authority  of  the  kings  of  England  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

1 1 .  Court  of  Rome  attempts  to  usurp  the  rights  of  the  crown ;  gains  the 
right  of  patronage. 

12.  Usurps  from  the  crown  the  right  to  convene  national  synods,  and 
the  right  to  appeals. 

13.  Usurps  from  the  crown  a  power  over  the  clergy. 

14.  Usurps  a  power  to  lay  impositions  on  the  clergy  and  religious  :  the 
consequences  thereof. 

15.  Kingdom  made  a  fee  of  the  papacy. 

16.  The  mischiefs  occasioned  by  the  papal  usurpation  intolerable,  and 
never  cured  till  the  Reformation. 

1.  JlHE  Britons  had  been  converted  in  all  probability  be- 
fore Christianity  was  settled  in  Rome,  and  the  British  church 
continued  on  the  same  foot  on  which  it  was  originally  founded 
till  the  conquest  of  the  English  ;  and  though  that  revolution 
forced  the  British  people  into  a  narrower  compass,  and  put 
the  English  Saxons  in  possession  of  the  greatest  and  best 
parts  of  their  country,  yet  a  Christian  church  was  still  pre- 
served together  with  the  remains  of  the  British  nation,  xlnd 
this  church  was  as  free  and  independent  as  the  people,  who 
were  so  far  from  being  influenced  with  the  after-conversions 
of  some  of  the  English  by  the  missionaries  from  Rome,  that 
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the  rites  which  they  received  from  thence  set  them  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  English,  added  a  new  article  of 
controversy,  and  made  the  breach  wider.  Their  metropolitans 
never  received  a  pall  from  Rome ;  their  bishops  were  chosen 
and  consecrated,  and  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  determined 
finally,  within  themselves  ;  and  their  clergy  generally  mar- 
ried. In  short,  there  is  no  mark  of  any  dependence  of  the 
British  church  on  that  of  Rome,  nor  any  proof  of  a  settled 
intercourse  or  communion  betwixt  them  to  be  found,  till  the 
conquest  of  Wales  by  king  Henry  the  First  united  the  British 
to  the  English  church,  and  did  thereby  expose  it  to  the  hard 
fate  of  that  church  to  which  it  was  united. 

2.  The  case  of  the  English  was  different  from  that  of  the 
Britons  :  some  of  them  had  received  their  conversion  from 
Rome,  and  those  who  had  been  originally  converted  by  the 
Scots  from  Ireland  had  for  some  ages  before  the  Norman 
revolution  held  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome.  And, 
the  better  to  preserve  a  friendship  and  give  proof  of  the 
communion  betwixt  the  English  and  the  Roman  church,  the 
English  archbishops  did  frequently  go  to  Rome  and  receive 
palls  from  thence,  and  a  great  deference  was  ever  paid  to  the 
bishops  thereof. 

But,  whilst  the  English  church  thus  maintained  a  com- 
munion with  that  of  Rome,  the  authority  and  government 
thereof  were  continued  on  the  same  foot  on  which  the 
canons  of  the  universal  church  had  originally  placed  national 
churches. 

The  English  metropolitans  convened  and  presided  in  their 
provincial  councils,  and  their  authority  therein  was  final, 
unless  in  such  cases  wherein  appeals  to  the  king  were  allowed  : 
but,  as  no  canon  of  the  English  church  before  the  Conquest 
ever  allowed  any  appeal  to  the  bishops  of  Rome,  the  histories 
thereof  afford  no  instance  of  a  practice  of  that  kind. 

The  English  bishops  had  their  proper  diocesan  synods, 
and  all  the  clergy  and  religious  as  well  as  the  laity  within 
their  several  dioceses  were  the  subjects  of  their  care.  If 
there  were  any  exemptions  from  their  authority,  they  were 
owing  to  the  secular  power ;  and  these,  if  I  mistake  not, 
never  extended  further  than  exempting  some  of  the  religious 
from  the  charges  of  receiving  and  providing  for  them  in  their 
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visitations,  rather  than  discharging  their  persons  from  the 
authority  of  their  diocesans.  The  bishops  of  England  were 
nominated  to  those  trusts  by  our  kings,  confirmed  and  con- 
secrated by  their  proper  metropolitans,  subjected  to  no 
canons  but  such  as  were  either  received  or  formed  with  their 
own  suffrage  and  consent.  They  convened  and  presided  in 
their  proper  diocesan  synods,  and  their  authority  therein  was 
final,  except  in  such  cases  wherein  appeals  lay  to  the  courts 
of  the  archbishop  of  the  province  or  of  the  king. 

The  case  of  the  lower  clergy  was  much  the  same  with  that 
of  the  bishops :  they  were  subject  to  no  ecclesiastic  authority 
but  that  of  their  proper  ordinaries ;  the  canons  were  the 
measures  of  their  duty,  and  the  laws  of  their  country  the 
standard  of  their  secular  rights  and  of  their  subjection  to  the 
civil  power. 

The  revenues  of  the  church  were  subject  only  to  the  same 
laws  and  to  the  same  authority  by  which  the  clergy  and 
religious  were  governed  ;  but,  as  they  were  originally  derived 
from  the  bounty  of  the  kings  of  England  or  the  charity  and 
munificence  of  the  English  nation,  they  were  also  subject  to 
the  laws  of  their  country,  and  in  cases  of  necessity  contributed 
to  the  support  thereof. 

In  short,  there  is  not  any  canon,  any  law,  or  any  standing 
allowed  practice  to  be  found,  which  carries  the  least  mark  of 
any  vassalage  or  subjection  to  a  foreign  power;  but,  by  all 
that  appears,  the  English  church  had  preserved  and  was  in 
full  possession  of  a  free,  entire,  and  independent  authority  at 
the  time  of  the  Norman  revolution;  in  other  words,  the 
English  church  was  as  absolute,  free,  and  independent  on 
any  foreign  ecclesiastic  power,  as  the  monarchy  and  nation 
were  from  any  secular  authority. 

3.  But,  if  we  look  a  little  forward,  the  English  church  has 
another  face,  and  appears  so  unlike  itself,  that  one  can  hardly 
say  whether  the  change  was  more  surprising,  or  the  effects 
thereof  more  pitiable  and  to  be  lamented. 

William  the  First,  to  serve  the  Norman  interest,  called  in 
the  papal  power,  and  made  use  of  the  legates  of  pope 
Alexander  to  cover  his  violence  to  the  English  bishops  ;  but, 
when  he  had  served  his  purpose,  he  laid  by  his  tools,  and  left 
the  church  and  the  monarchy  in  the  same  state  wherein  he 
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found  them,  the  change  the  Norman  revolution  produced 
only  excepted. 

Such  too  was  the  state  of  the  church  during  the  reign  of 
William  the  Second :  but  the  struggle  for  the  patronage  of 
the  church,  or  the  dispute  about  the  right  of  investitures, 
which  began  in  his  reign,  was,  by  the  address  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  gained  from  his  successor  king  Henry  the  First,  and 
unhappily  surrendered  by  that  prince  in  the  year  1107. 

This  was  the  first  shock  to  the  authority  of  the  English 
church,  and  which  opened  the  way  to  all  the  ensuing  usurpa- 
tions :  for,  by  yielding  up  to  the  bishops  of  Rome  a  power  to 
put  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  England  into  the  posses- 
sion of  their  bishoprics,  they  were  made  judges  of  their  suffi- 
ciency and  personal  abilities  ;  and  thus  the  bishops  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  never  been  subjected  to  any  authority  but  that 
of  their  metropolitans  and  the  government  under  which  they 
lived,  and  our  metropolitans,  who  had  no  superiors  but  the 
kings  of  England,  were  involved  in  the  same  common  fate, 
and  by  that  one  unhappy  concession  were  made  subjects  to  a 
foreign  power.  And  the  bishops  of  Rome,  having  thus 
thrust  out  the  kings  of  England,  easily  advanced  themselves 
to  the  reputation  of  being  the  supreme  ordinaries ;  and,  having 
first  prepared  their  way  by  desiring  assistance  from  the  clergy 
in  the  reigns  of  king  Stephen,  Henry  the  Second,  and  king 
Richard  under  the  colour  of  the  holy  war,  in  the  succeeding 
reign  of  king  John  pope  Innocent  did  by  his  own  authority 
lay  several  impositions  on  the  clergy  and  religious ;  and  in 
time  the  bishops  of  Rome  pretended  to  the  sole  right  to  lay 
taxes  upon  the  clergy  and  religious,  and  actually  laid  the 
heaviest  impositions  upon  them ;  and  this  too,  not  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  religion,  but  to  carry  on  their  wars  against 
the  emperors  and  other  Christian  princes,  to  oblige  them  to 
become  their  tributaries  and  vassals,  to  enlarge  their  own 
dominions  and  secular  power,  to  reduce  the  Greek  church  to 
their  obedience  by  force  of  arms,  to  extirpate  and  give  away 
the  countries  of  all  those  who  opposed  their  usurpation,  and 
who  were  for  that  reason  called  heretics ] .  In  short,  they 
made  use  of  the  power  which  they  gained  over  the  revenues 

1  [See  before,  II,  xx,  1-3 ;  xxi,  4.J 
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of  the  English  church  to  serve  all  the  purposes  of  ambition, 
wantonness,  and  folly. 

4.  But,  to  set  this  particular  in  a  just  light,  I  must  ask 
the  reader's  leave  to  look  a  little  forward  to  the  next  reign, 
that  of  Henry  the  Third  :  where  the  aforesaid  concession  was 
carried  so  far  before  the  death  of  that  prince,  that  the  court 
of  Rome  at  one  time  demanded  that  benefices  should  be  pro- 
vided for  three  hundred  Italians l,  at  another  time  that  two 
prebends  in  each  cathedral  church,  and  the  provision  for  two 
monks  in  every  monastery,  should  be  annexed  to  the  papacy*2. 
They  disposed  and  made  void  at  pleasure  the  bishoprics  and 
ecclesiastical  promotions  of  England,  overturned  all  the 
rights  of  patronage  and  elections,  and  gave  so  many  prefer- 
ments to  Italians,  that  in  the  letter  of  the  nobility  and  com- 
mons of  England  to  pope  Innocent  the  Fourth  about  the  year 
1 345  they  tell  that  prelate,  that  the  number  of  Italians  pre- 
ferred in  England  was  infinite,  and  that  the  money  carried  to 
them  amounted  to  threescore  thousand  marks,  a  sum  (as  they 
further  add)  greater  than  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  all 
this  besides  the  vast  sums  which  by  Peter-pence  and  tenths 
and  many  other  ways  were  extorted  from  the  English  nation3. 

5.  The  success  of  the  court  of  Rome  in  the  controversy 
about  the  right  of  investitures,  by  which  they  gained  this 
mighty  influence  over  the  persons  of  the  English  bishops 
and  the  revenues  of  the  church,  gave  fire  to  their  ambition  to 
break  the  power  and  to  possess  themselves  of  the  authority  by 
which  it  had  been  governed ;  and  this  was  done  by  advancing 
the  power  of  their  own  legates. 

The  English  church  was  at  first  settled  on  the  institution 
of  Christ  and  the  canons  of  the  catholic  church,  and  thus 
continued  to  be  governed  from  the  foundation  thereof  till 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  this  with  so  little 
interruption,  that  there  is  not  so  much  as  one  English  canon 
which  allows  the  least  authority  to  the  bishops  of  Rome  or 
their  legates,  nor  so  much  as  any  instance  of  any  authority 
exercised  by  them,  or  of  any  legates  called  into  England  in 
the  space  of  above  four  hundred  years,  but  when  king  Offa 
called  over  legates  to  give  a  colour  to  the  violence  which  he 

1  M.  Paris,  an.  1240,  p.  532,  49.         3  Ibid.  an.  1245,  p.  667. 

2  Ibid.  an.  1226,  p.  328,  20.  l  (on  §  5.)  [See  before,  I,  xii,  10.] 
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had  first  offered  to  the  province  of  Canterbury l,  and  William 
the  First  invited  in  the  legates  of  pope  Alexander  to  serve 
the  ends  of  the  Norman  revolution'2.  On  the  contrary,  whilst 
the  canons  and  history  of  the  English  church  are  thus  silent, 
the  laws  of  England  considered  the  legates  or  ambassadors  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome  no  otherwise  than  the  law  of  nations 
considers  those  of  all  other  foreign  princes,  and  did  not  allow 
them  so  much  as  to  enter  England  but  when  called  for  and 
invited,  or  at  least  had  the  permission  and  leave  of  the  kings 
thereof. 

6.  In  this  posture  this  affair  was  continued  till  the  latter 
end  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  pope  Gregory  the  Seventh 
formed  the  design  to  erect  the  papal  monarchy  on  the  spoils  of 
the  civil  power  and  the  ruins  of  that  government  which  Christ 
and  his  apostles  had  first  erected,  and  which  for  a  thousand 
years  had  prevailed  through  the  whole  Christian  church. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design  the  court  of  Rome  applied  it- 
self to  break  the  authority  of  national  churches  by  usurping 
a  power  to  themselves  to  convene  and  preside  in  synods  and 
councils  by  their  legates :  but,  as  this  was  a  direct  violence  to 
the  authority  of  Christ  and  to  the  canons  and  usages  of  the 
whole  Christian  church,  it  was  a  great  while  before  the  west- 
ern churches  were  brought  to  submit  to  it.  From  the  pon- 
tificate of  Gregory  the  Seventh  many  attempts  were  made 
upon  the  English  church.  King  William  the  First,  who  was 
contemporary  with  that  prelate,  saw  his  designs  and  kept  him 
at  a  distance.  And  thus  things  continued  during  the  suc- 
ceeding reign  of  William  the  Second. 

The  court  of  Rome  renewed  their  efforts  with  greater  vi- 
gour under  Henry  the  First :  but,  though  they  gained  their 
point  as  to  the  dispute  about  investitures,  yet  king  Henry 
suffered  not  their  legates  to  come  into  England,  (and  if  they 
did,  it  was  no  otherwise  than  as  the  envoys  of  a  foreign  prince,) 
till  about  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,  when  that  prince 
permitted  a  papal  legate  to  preside  in  the  council  of  London1. 
But,  as  this  usurpation  was  very  evident,  it  was  so  resented 
by  the  whole  nation  that  this  matter  proceeded  no  further  till 
the  year  following,  when  William  de  Corboil,  then  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  by  the  address  of  that  court  was  prevailed  upon 
2  [See  before,  II,  i,  8-io.]  ■  [See  before,  II,  viii,  3, 4,  8-10.] 
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to  accept  the  character  of  legate  to  the  bishop  of  Rome -.  And 
by  this  fatal  oversight  the  regular  authority  of  that  prelate 
made  way  for  the  usurpation  which  the  court  of  Rome  had  been 
labouring  to  introduce :  for  the  legatine  power  being  thus  let  in 
was  so  strengthened  by  the  confusions  of  the  succeeding  reign  of 
king  Stephen,  and  by  the  advantages  which  the  court  of  Rome 
gained  under  Henry  the  Second,*that  the  right  of  the  English 
church  and  nation  was  yielded  up,  and  that  usurpation  al- 
lowed and  settled  b}'  the  agreement  betwixt  that  prince  and 
the  court  of  Rome  in  the  year  1172,  in  that  general  article  by 
which  the  king  surrendered  all  customs  prejudicial  to  the 
liberties  of  the  church,  that  is  in  other  words,  every  thing 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  papal  usurpation i}. 

7.  The  authority  and  government  of  the  national  church 
being  thus  overwhelmed  and  torn  to  pieces,  and  the  rights  of 
our  metropolitans  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  ambition  and  de- 
signs of  the  court  of  Rome,  the  way  lay  open  to  the  third 
step  made  by  that  court ;  and  this  was  to  render  useless  the 
authority  of  our  diocesan  bishops,  at  least  to  put  it  out  of 
their  power  to  give  a  stop  to  the  designs  formed  at  Rome. 
This  work  was  done  already  in  some  measure  by  subjecting 
them  to  the  legatine  power :  for  thus  they  were  bound  to  at- 
tend synods  which  were  not  convened  by  their  proper  metro- 
politans, and  forced  to  yield  obedience  to  canons  which  had 
never  passed  with  their  own  consent  and  suffrage,  and  were 
called  out  of  their  provinces  to  be  judged  ;  in  short,  the  most 
ancient  and  distinguishing  rights  of  our  diocesan  bishops 
sunk  with,  and  were  buried  under  the  ruins  of,  the  metropo- 
litical  power.  But,  to  prostrate  them  still  lower,  and  render 
them  as  little  and  contemptible  in  the  face  of  their  people 
and  their  clergy  and  in  their  own  consistories  as  they  were  in 
the  councils  and  synods,  great  numbers  of  the  religious  were 
exempted  from  their  jurisdictions1  ;  and  by  gaining  to  them- 
selves a  power  to  receive  causes  by  appeals  from  the  conces- 
sion of  Henry  the  Second  the  court  of  Rome  put  it  into  every 
one's  power,  who  had  a  will  to  contend,  to  affront  and  insult 
their  bishops,  and  to  render  useless  the  little  remains  of  the* 
episcopal  authority  which  had  escaped  the  common  deluge 
that  swept  away  all  the  rest. 
2  [Ibid.  15, 16.]     3  [gee  before,  II,  xiv,  7.]     «  [See  before,  II,  xi,  6-12.] 
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8.  The  change  in  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  lower 
clergy,  betwixt  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  death  of  king 
John,  was  answerable  to  that  of  their  superiors.  Their  per- 
sons were  taken  from  the  protection  of  the  civil  power,  dis- 
charged from  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  subjected  to  a 
foreign  power  and  to  canons  that  denied  the  liberty  which 
God  and  his  gospel,  which  nature  and  the  ancient  English 
church,  had  ever  allowed  them.  A  great  part  of  the  provision 
which  the  charity  of  the  English  nation  had  made  for  them, 
by  appropriations  of  benefices1  and  the  exemptions  of  some 
new  orders  of  the  religious  from  payment  of  tithes2,  were 
snatched  out  of  their  hands,  and  that  which  was  left  to  them 
was  laid  open  to  the  rapine  and  oppressions  of  men  whose 
greediness  had  no  bounds.  Their  titles  were  made  litigious, 
and  the  remedy,  which  their  predecessors  had  ever  found  at 
their  own  doors,  by  being  carried  to  Home  by  appeals  became 
a  grievous  and  insupportable  burden  ;  and,  which  is  sadder 
still,  the  same  causes  which  brought  all  these  mischiefs  upon 
the  clergy  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  their  rightful  governors 
to  protect  or  to  support,  and  much  more  to  deliver  them  from 
the  oppression. 

9.  The  religious  of  England  were  the  only  persons  who 
seemed  to  reap  any  advantage  from  that  usurpation  which 
was  attended  with  so  many  mischiefs  to  the  church  and 
nation  ;  for  in  the  compass  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  they  saw  more  new  orders  erected,  and  made  greater 
accessions  to  their  wealth  and  to  their  numbers  and  to  what 
they  for  a  time  called  privileges,  than  all  the  preceding  ages 
had  ever  produced.  And  yet,  to  look  no  further,  the  same 
period  of  time  in  which  they  were  thus  increased  and  enriched, 
and  even  whilst  they  valued  themselves  as  the  darlings  and 
peculiar  favourites  of  the  court  of  Rome,  they  had  the  morti- 
fication to  see  themselves  the  subjects  of  that  tyranny  which 
they  had  helped  to  advance,  and  had  more  impositions  and 
heavier  burdens  laid  upon  their  estates,  and  greater  violences 
offered  to  their  just  rights,  than  all  their  predecessors  had 
ever  felt  under  their  lawful  superiors1.  And  in  the  examples 
of  the  two  brothers  Stephen  and  Simon  Langton,  and  in  the 

1  (on  §  8.)  [See  before,  II,  xix,  9.]  2  [See  before,  II,  ix,  7  ;  xv,  23.] 

1  (on  §  9.)  [See  before,  II,  xi,  16, 17.] 
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treatment  which  they  received  from  pope  Innocent  the  Third 
under  the  reign  of  king  John'2,  cathedral  and  conventual 
churches  were  made  sensible  that  the  freedom  of  elections 
and  the  exemptions  from  the  authority  of  their  kings  and 
bishops,  for  which  they  had  been  taught  to  contend,  were 
nothing  else  but  artifices  of  the  court  of  Rome,  designed  to 
separate  them  from  the  interests  of  the  crown  and  the  national 
church,  and  at  once  to  bind  oppression  and  sorrow  about 
their  heads,  and  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  their  rightful 
superiors  to  relieve  or  help  them. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  English  church  at  the  death 
of  king  John  in  the  year  1216,  and  the  changes  in  the 
church  which  a  little  time  produced :  in  short,  the  English 
church,  which  had  continued  free  and  independent  from 
the  foundations  thereof  till  after  the  Norman  revolution, 
was  in  the  compass  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  last  past 
captivated,  enslaved,  and  subjugated  to  a  foreign  power.  And 
in  this  miserable  state  I  must  leave  it,  to  stop  the  reader  with 
that  which  will  render  the  fate  of  the  church  still  more  me- 
lancholy and  surprising,  and  that  is,  some  reflections  on  the 
ancient  and  present  state  of  the  English  monarchy. 

10.  The  dark  steps  by  which  our  constitution  grew  up  to 
that  state  in  which  it  now  appears,  the  ancient  forms  of  the 
legislature  or  administration  of  civil  justice,  come  not  into  the 
compass  of  my  present  inquiry ;  but  the  interest  which  the 
civil  government  had  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  and  religion, 
the  ancient  and  undoubted  rights  of  the  kings  of  England 
and  the  outrages  offered  to  their  authority  by  the  papal 
usurpations,  what  the  power  was  which  they  once  possessed 
and  what  they  lost,  or,  in  other  words,  the  ancient  and  pre- 
sent state  of  the  English  monarchy  with  respect  to  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  are  the  subject  now  before  us. 

Our  histories  and  our  laws  put  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
church,  the  clergy,  and  the  religious  of  England  had  a  great 
share  in  the  cares  of  the  ancient  English  government.  The 
kings  of  England  convened  national  councils  and  synods,  pre- 
sided in  them,  and  with  the  advice  of  their  bishops  and  nobi- 
lity made  laws  for  the  good  government  of  all  orders  and 
ranks  of  their  people,  and  punished  every  disobedience.  And 
2  [See  before,  II,  xxiii,  12, 13.] 
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as  they  were  ever  reputed  the  fountain  of  power  and  law,  so 
their  courts  were  the  last  resort  of  justice,  and  causes  as  well 
ecclesiastical  as  civil  were,  as  occasion  required,  carried  thither 
by  appeals  and  finally  determined  there.  The  kings  of  England 
had  founded  and  endowed  the  bishoprics,  and  for  the  most 
part  the  cathedrals  and  greater  monasteries,  and  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  English  church  had  not  only  nominated  their 
bishops,  but  as  supreme  ordinaries  they  had  ever  put  them  in 
possession  of  their  bishoprics  by  the  ceremony  well  known  by 
the  name  of  investiture,  the  delivery  of  a  staff  and  a  ring,  and 
in  return  had  ever  received  their  fealty  and  homage.  And  as 
they  endowed  the  church,  they  did  also  with  the  advice  of 
their  great  council  lay  impositions  on  the  revenues  thereof, 
when  the  necessities  of  the  state  called  for  help.  In  short, 
the  kings  of  England  were  free,  independent,  sovereign 
princes,  and  next  under  God  supreme  governors  in  all  their 
dominions,  and  in  all  causes,  and  over  all  persons,  as  well  ec- 
clesiastical as  civil.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  monarchy  at 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 

From  this  prospect  of  the  English  monarchy  I  must  turn 
and  lead  the  reader  to  a  more  melancholy  reflection,  and 
offer  to  his  view  the  mighty  changes  which  a  little  time 
produced. 

11.  William  the  First  being  seated  on  the  throne  of  England, 
pope  Gregory  the  Seventh,  about  the  twelfth  year  of  that 
prince's  reign,  advanced  a  pretence  that  England  was  a  fee 
of  the  papacy 1 :  but,  as  this  pretence  was  all  vapour  and  ima- 
gination, groundless  and  impudent  beyond  example,  so  it 
signified  nothing  but  to  lay  open  the  designs  which  that 
haughty  prelate  had  lately  formed,  and  to  give  the  king  a 
just  occasion  to  treat  him  with  contempt,  and  not  to  suffer 
the  court  of  Rome  to  intermeddle  either  in  the  affairs  of 
church  or  state.  And  thus  things  continued  during  the  reign 
of  his  successor  king  William  the  Second. 

But  the  attempt,  which  miscarried  in  these  two  reigns, 
proved  more  successful  in  that  of  Henry  the  First :  for  the 
surrender  which  he  made  of  his  right  to  investitures  did  at 
once  take  away  the  patronage  of  the  kings  of  England  together 

1  [See  before,  II,  ii,  16.] 
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with  one  of  the  greatest  branches  of  the  supremacy,  and  by 
subjecting  the  bishops  and  the  revenues  of  the  church  to  a 
foreign  power  gave  such  a  shock  to  the  monarchy  of  England, 
that  it  is  very  hard  to  determine  whether  the  church  or  the 
nation  suffered  most  by  it2. 

12.  The  legatine  power  was  no  less  fatal  to  the  kings  of 
England  than  to  the  authority  of  our  metropolitans  and  to 
the  national  church.  And  this  too  was  one  of  the  blemishes 
of  the  same  prince's  reign  ;  for  this  prince,  who  despised  and 
rejected  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  kept  this  usurpation 
at  a  distance,  did  at  last  give  way  to  it :  and  the  confusions 
of  the  succeeding  reign,  that  of  king  Stephen,  so  strengthened 
and  improved  it,  that  it  was  challenged  as  a  right  of  the  pa- 
pacy, and  finally  owned  as  such  by  king  Henry  the  Second  in 
the  unhappy  agreement  betwixt  that  prince  and  the  court  of 
Rome  which  ensued  upon  the  death  of  archbishop  Becket1. 
Thus  a  power  of  convening  national  synods,  which  had  ever 
been  esteemed  the  sole  right  of  the  kings  of  England,  was 
divided  betwixt  them  and  the  bishops  of  Rome  ;  and  a  way 
was  thereby  opened  to  a  sort  of  legislature,  or  a  power  of 
making  canons,  which  in  time  put  a  restraint  upon  our  kings 
and  their  great  councils,  and  in  many  instances  rendered  use- 
less, and  even  insulted  and  affronted,  their  legislative  power. 

The  gaining  a  power  to  receive  ecclesiastical  causes  by  ap- 
peals was  still  more  fatal  to  the  authority  of  the  crown ;  for 
by  carrying  to  Rome  the  last  resort  in  causes  ecclesiastical  a 
great  branch  of  the  supremacy,  which  all  the  by-past  ages  had 
thought  sacred  and  inalienable,  was  torn  from  the  kings  of 
England :  and  yet  these  errors  in  politics,  which  threatened 
the  very  being  of  the  monarchy,  grew  up  together  and  were 
the  blemishes  of  the  same  reigns.  H.  Huntingdon,  who  lived 
at  that  time,  as  well  as  Gervasius,  says  the  use  of  appeals 
was  begun  by  Henry  bishop  of  Winchester  and  brother  to 
king  Stephen'2 ;  and  the  instances  of  that  kind  are  too  many 
under  the  government  of  that  prince.  But,  as  these  were 
then  esteemed  no  otherwise  than  as  encroachments  on  the 
rights  of  the  crown,  so  in  the  recognition  of  the  ecclesiastical 
laws  in  the  council  of  Clarendon  the  last  resort  in  causes  ec- 

2  (on  §  xi.)  [See  before,  II,  vi,  n,  12.]         I  [See  §  6  of  this  chapter. 
2  (on  §  12.)  [See  before,  II,  x,  8;  xiv.  9.] 
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clesiastical  was  declared  the  sole  right  of  the  crown  ;  and 
thus  it  continued  till  the  year  1172,  when  the  same  prince 
who  had  declared  and  asserted  the  rights  of  the  crown  in  the 
council  of  Clarendon  did  very  unworthily  give  them  away,  and 
in  his  agreement  with  pope  Alexander  consented  that  appeals 
should  freely  be  made  to  the  bishops  of  Rome3. 

13.  Nor  was  this  the  only  blemish  of  that  prince's  reign, 
but  he  stands  accountable  to  posterity  for  a  breach  of  trust 
of  much  greater  importance  to  the  monarchy ;  and  this  was 
the  exemption  of  the  clergy  and  religious  from  the  secular 
power.  This  pretence  was  first  set  on  foot  in  the  preceding 
reign,  that  of  king  Stephen,  and  some  steps  were  made  to- 
wards it.  However,  his  successor  king  Henry  the  Second  put 
a  stop  to  it,  and  resumed  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  by  his 
judges  punished  a  great  many  of  the  clergy,  who  but  too  well 
deserved  it ;  and  when  that  court  which  was  restless  and  im- 
patient to  advance  themselves  to  the  head  of  the  English 
clergy  had  flattered  and  deceived  some  of  them  into  their 
interest,  and  this  pretence  was  revived  again,  the  king  with 
the  nobility  and  the  whole  body  of  the  bishops,  Becket  only 
excepted,  opposed  it  with  such  a  resolution  and  unanimity 
and  weight  of  reason  as  were  every  way  answerable  to  the 
consequence  of  that  affair1.  Yet,  after  all,  the  same  thing 
which  was  thought  of  the  last  importance  and  asserted  ac- 
cordingly in  the  beginning  of  king  Henry  the  Second's  reign 
was  yielded  up  and  given  away  by  that  prince  before  his  reign 
was  done ;  for  in  the  agreement  between  the  king  and  the 
legate  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  year  1 1 76  it  was  agreed 
that  the  clergy  and  religious  should  not  be  carried  before  any 
secular  judge  for  any  crime  whatsoever,  unless  for  abuses  of 
the  king's  forests,  or  for  such  services  as  they  were  obliged  to 
by  their  particular  tenure2. 

The  kings  of  England  were  thus  stripped  of  their  supremacy 
over  ecclesiastical  persons,  as  they  were  about  the  same  time 
of  the  last  resort  in  causes  ecclesiastical ;  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  English  monarchs,  which  before  extended  to  all  persons 
and  to  all  causes,  was  by  these  concessions  limited  and  re- 
strained to  secular  persons  and  affairs.     Thus  the  bishops  of 

3  [See  before,  II,  xiii,  5 ;  xiv,  7.]     1-4.] 

1  [See  before,  II,  xii,  15;   xiii,         2  [See  before,  II,  xv,  1.] 
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Eome  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church  and  the  clergy 
of  England ;  and,  the  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  clergy  and 
religious,  together  with  the  influence  which  they  had  upon 
the  nation,  being  considered,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  determine 
whether  the  kings  of  England  or  the  bishops  of  Rome  had 
the  greater  share  in  the  government  when  king  John  came 
to  the  crown. 

14.  To  render  these  mischiefs  incurable,  the  same  men  and 
the  very  same  methods  which  raised  the  bishops  of  Rome  to 
a  power  over  ecclesiastical  persons  and  causes  raised  them 
also  to  a  sort  of  sovereignty  over  the  wealth  and  revenues  of 
the  English  church,  and  put  them  in  a  condition  to  support 
the  authority  which  they  had  first  usurped,  and  to  perpetuate 
their  tyranny  over  the  church  at  the  charge  of  the  nation. 
For  the  revenues  of  the  church,  instead  of  contributing  to  the 
necessities  of  the  government,  were  made  a  fund,  which  in 
time  served  all  the  purposes  of  those  who  had  first  ravished 
and  despoiled  the  monarchy  ;  and  the  charity  and  munificence 
of  the  preceding  kings  of  England  were  made  use  of  to  break 
the  measures  and  to  control  the  power  of  their  successors,  to 
weaken  their  hands,  to  intimidate  their  people,  to  put  it  out 
of  their  power  to  protect  their  good  subjects  from  rapine  and 
oppression  or  to  force  the  disobedient  to  their  duty ;  in  short, 
to  insult  their  authority,  to  render  them  little  and  contemptible, 
and  to  frustrate  all  the  ends  of  government. 

And  the  mischievous  effects  of  these  changes,  owing  to  the 
two  preceding  reigns,  appeared  so  soon,  that  king  Richard 
the  immediate  successor  to  Henry  the  Second  exceedingly 
lamented  the  state  of  the  monarchy,  and  with  the  utmost 
mortification  pronounced  himself  the  shadow  of  a  king  *.  And 
he  had  but  too  much  ground  for  that  melancholy  reflection  : 
for  the  patronage  of  the  crown  was  lost  with  the  right  of  in- 
vestitures ;  the  power  to  convene  national  synods  swallowed 
up  by  that  of  the  papal  legates ;  the  supremacy  in  causes  ec- 
clesiastical was  carried  to  Rome  by  the  concession  which 
yielded  up  the  right  to  appeals ;  the  authority  over  the  per- 

1  Gervas.  Chron.  int.  X  Scriptor.  bishops  not  long  after  Baldwin  be- 

ed.   Twysden  1595,   24«     [Gervase  came  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that 

attributes  this  declaration  to  king  is  to  say,  about  the  year  11 85.  Ibid. 

Henry  II  himself,  who    uttered  it,  1594,  53.    See  before,  II,  xviii,  2.] 
he  says,  in  a  conference  with  his 
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sons  and  the  estates  of  the  clergy  and  religious  was  given 
away  by  that  grant  which  discharged  the  clergy  from  the  se- 
cular power  ;  and  the  church  was  thereby  rendered  a  body 
separate  and  independent  upon  the  state,  their  interests  dis- 
tinguished and  set  at  such  a  distance  from  one  another,  that 
the  privileges  and  liberties  of  the  church  were  numbered 
from  the  spoils  of  the  civil  government,  and  then  only 
thought  bright  and  shining  when  they  cast  a  shade  upon  the 
monarchy. 

15.  The  crown  of  England  was  thus  robbed  of  a  great  part 
of  its  wealth,  its  subjects,  and  its  power,  when  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  king  John ;  so  that  in  truth  there  remained  nothing 
more  to  consummate  the  dishonour  of  the  kings  of  England 
but  to  shift  names  and  give  up  their  title  in  exchange  for  that 
of  vassals.  And  there  could  be  nothing  more  to  engage  the 
wishes  or  to  deserve  the  ambition  of  those  prelates,  who  had 
already  possessed  themselves  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
clergy  and  religious  and  of  the  supremacy  in  causes  ecclesias- 
tical, but  to  assume  the  title  and  the  name  of  kings  of  England, 
and  to  take  to  themselves  the  remains  of  the  royal  power, 
which  they  had  fettered  and  chained  and  in  many  cases  ren- 
dered incapable  of  serving  the  great  ends  of  government. 
And  the  issue  was  such  as  might  be  expected :  the  court  of 
Rome  finished  the  usurpation  which  they  had  been  labouring 
for  in  the  preceding  reigns  by  forcing  king  John  to  resign 
his  kingdoms,  and  to  receive  them  again  as  a  fee  of  the  pa- 
pacy, and  of  a  free  sovereign  prince  to  take  upon  himself  the 
title  of  a  feudatory  or  a  vassal  to  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  and 
he  did  his  homage  accordingly,  and  consented  to  pay  a  yearly 
tribute  for  his  own  kingdoms.  And,  lest  the  world  should 
ever  be  induced  to  believe  that  all  this  was  owing  to  the  per- 
sonal failings  of  king  John,  his  innocent  son  king  Henry  the 
Third  was  forced  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  his  father,  and  to 
take  his  kingdoms,  as  he  had  done  before  him,  as  a  fee  of  the 
papacy;  and  he  swore  fealty  and  did  homage  accordingly  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome. 

16.  Such  mighty  changes  did  the  compass  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  produce  in  these  nations :  and  al- 
though some  brave  efforts  were  made  by  our  succeeding  kings 
to  regain  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  church  and  of  the 
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crown,  and  the  statutes  of  mortmain,  provisors,  and  praemu- 
nire1, the  remonstrances  of  our  parliaments  and  synods,  the 
struggles  of  some  of  our  bishops  and  clergy,  and  the  outcries 
of  the  whole  nation  against  the  tyranny  and  oppressions  of 
the  court  of  Rome  show  us  what  sense  our  ancestors  had  of 
the  papal  usurpation,  and  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  use 
which  was  made  thereof  was  every  way  answerable  to  the 
wicked  practices  by  which  it  at  first  had  been  gained,  and 
that  our  forefathers  groaned  under  the  yoke  and  passionately 
desired  to  be  delivered  from  it,  yet  all  was  in  vain  and 
without  the  prospect  of  a  remedy ;  for  God,  who  in  his  just 
displeasure  had  given  up  these  nations  to  that  infatuation  and 
blindness  which  had  brought  all  those  mischiefs  upon  them, 
suffered  our  ancestors  to  languish  under  the  miseries  which 
they  had  drawn  down  upon  themselves,  and  never  entirely 
delivered  them  from  the  yoke  of  bondage,  till  in  his  great 
mercy  he  had  opened  their  eyes,  and  by  the  reformation  of 
religion  had  first  made  them  sensible  of  the  imposture  which 
had  thus  fatally  ensnared  and  betrayed  them. 

Thus  did  the  all- wise  providence  of  God  unite  the  monarchy, 
the  nation,  the  church,  and  the  religion  of  England  in  the 
same  sufferings  and  deliverance  :  they  went  hand  in  hand 
into  vassalage ;  the  same  men  and  the  very  same  arts,  which 
despoiled  the  monarchy,  enslaved  our  country,  corrupted  our 
religion,  and  usurped  the  rights  of  the  English  church ;  and 
the  same  reformation,  which  restored  our  religion  to  its  an- 
cient purity,  restored  the  rights  of  the  church  and  of  the 
monarchy,  and  resettled  the  liberties  of  the  English  nation. 
These  methods  of  the  divine  providence  seem  designed  on 
purpose  to  endear  our  church  and  our  country  and  the  mo- 
narchy to  each  other,  and  to  show  us  plainly  that  their  inter- 
ests are  inseparable  and  can  never  be  safe  but  in  conjunction; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  they  teach  us  by  sad  experience,  that 
popery  is  the  common  enemy  to  every  thing  that  is,  or  that 
ought  to  be,  dear  to  the  princes  and  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. 

I  have  suffered  myself  to  be  led  into  this  long  and  melan- 

1  [See  Stephen's  Commentaries,     pp.  238-243;  ed.  1848.  See  also  be- 
Book  II,  Part  I,  Ch.  xiv,  Vol.  I,  pp.     fore,  II,  vi,  12,  note  5.] 
429-434;  BookVI,Ch.vi,Vol.IV, 
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choly  digression,  that  I  might  at  once  offer  to  the  reader's 
view  the  ancient  and  present  state  of  the  church  and  monar- 
chy, together  with  the  steps  by  which  the  changes  were  ad- 
vanced, and  the  intolerable  mischiefs  which  from  thence 
ensued:  and  having  done  this  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to 
adore  the  goodness  which  so  happily  delivered  the  church  and 
the  nation,  and  which  has  hitherto  preserved  us  from  the 
snare ;  and  conclude  with  beseeching  God,  that  we  may  be 
all  duly  sensible  of  the  mercies  which  we  now  enjoy  under 
the  best  of  churches  and  the  best  of  governments,  and  know 
no  more  of  those  miseries  which  attended  the  papal  usurpa- 
tion but  from  our  by-past  story. 


THE    END. 
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Of  the  Roman  numerals  the  larger  refer  to  the  Part  or  Volume,  the  smaller  to  the  Chapter. 
The  Arabic  numerals  denote  Sections  of  Chapters,  except  where  a  Note  or  a  Page  is 
indicated  by  "n."  or  ((p."    By  "  §"  is  meant  a  Section. 


Abingdon  :  the  abbey  there  rebuilt 
(after  the  devastations  of  the  Danes)  by- 
abbot  Aethelwold  about  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century  ;  I,  xix,  n,  13. 

Absolution  from  a  promise  offered  to 
king  Henry  I  by  pope  Calixtus  II,  and 
declined  as  dishonourable;  II,  vii,  15  ; 
ix,  16. 

Acca  bishop  of  Hexham  in  731 ;  I,  x,  7. 

A  damn  an,  abbot  of  Iona,  converted  to 
the  catholic  Easter  in  the  court  of  Aldfrith 
king  of  the  Northumbrians  (about  687), 
went  to  Ireland  to  preach  it  to  his  coun- 
trymen ;  I,  viii,  5  :  having  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  his  own  monks  to 
receive  it ;  x,  5,  n.  7. 

Adela,  daughter  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  wife  of  Stephen  count  of  Blois ; 
II,  ix,  9 :  is  told  by  archbishop  Anselm  at 
Blois  in  1105  that  he  is  about  to  excom- 
municate her  brother  king  Henry  I ;  vi,  7 : 
persuades  Henry  to  come  to  terms  with 
Anselm ;  §  8  :  her  son  Stephen  is  crowned 
king  of  England  December  26, 1 135  ;  ix,  9. 

Adeliza,  daughter  of  Godfrey  duke  of 
Lower  Lorraine,  married  in  11 21  to  king 
Henry  I,  but  brought  him  no  son;  II, 
viii,  2,  n.  4. 

Adhered  :  see  Aethelred,  son  of  Ae- 
thelwulf. 

Adrian  I,  pope  (772-795) :  his  opinion 
of  the  effect  of  a  pall ;  I,  xi,  5  :  he  sends 
a  pall  at  kingOffa's  request  about  788  to  his 
new  archbishop  of  Lichfield ;  ib. ;  xii,  8,  9; 
xiv,  5 :  Charlemagne's  devotions  and  offer- 
ings on  the  death  of  Adrian  ;  xiv,  1,2. 

Adrian  IV,  previously  Nicholas  Break  - 
speare,  a  native  of  St.  Alban's,  and  son  of 
a  clergyman  in  priest's  orders,  elected  pope 
December  3,  1 154  ;  II,  xi,  7  ;  xii,  4,  n.  2  j 
xvii,  16,  n.  5  :  in  1 155  sanctions  the  design 


of  king  Henry  II  upon  Ireland,  assuming 
to  give  him  the  country,  but  reserving 
payment  of  Peter-pence  to  the  see  of  Rome; 
xii,  3,  5 :  in  1 156,  in  violation  of  all  proper 
episcopal  authority,  exempts  the  abbey  of 
St.  Alban's  with  its  dependencies  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  its  diocesan,  and  subjects  it 
solely  to  the  see  of  Rome;  I,  xiii,  13; 
II,  xi,  7 ;  xii,  3  :  his  arrogance  to  the 
emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa ;  §  6  :  his 
letter  to  king  Louis  VII  of  France  on  the 
holy  war ;  v,  12  ;  xii,  7  :  he  dies  in  August 
1 159;  xii,  9. 

Adrian,  a  native  of  Africa,  abbot  of  a 
monastery  near  Naples,  pressed  by  pope 
Vitalian  to  accept  the  see  of  Canterbury 
on  the  death  of  Wighard  about  667,  but 
declined  it  and  recommended  Theodore  as 
fitter;  I,  v,  5,  n.  6  :  appointed  by  Vitalian 
to  go  to  England  with  Theodore  and  guard 
against  his  introducing  opinions  or  usages 
of  the  Greek  church  ;  ib. :  assists  Theodore 
in  setting  up  schools  for  Greek,  Latin,  music, 
and  other  things  ;  §  7. 

Aecca,  consecrated  bishop  of  Dummoc, 
now  Dunwich,  on  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  East-Angles  into  two 
dioceses  about  672  ;  I,  vii,  2,  n.  8. 

Aedilualch,  king  of  the  South-Saxons, 
married  a  Christian  princess,  and  was 
baptized  by  persuasion  of  Wulfhere,  king 
of  the  Mercians;  I,  viii,9  :  receives  Wilfred 
kindly  on  his  banishment  in  680  or  68  t  ; 
ib.  :  gives  him  all  encouragement  in 
preaching  the  gospel  to  his  people ;  ib.  : 
grants  him  Selsey  for  an  episcopal  see ;  ib. 

Aediluald,  bishop  of  Lindisfarne  in 

73i;   !>*,  7- 

Aelfgifu,  wife  of  king  Edwi ;  I,  xix, 
7,  n.  4. 

Aelfgyfu  :  see  Emma. 
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Aelfiieah,  (known  as  St.  Alphege  or 
Elphege,)  abbot  of  Bath,  appointed  bishop 
of  Winchester  through  archbishop  Dun- 
Stan's  interest  on  the  death  of  bishop 
Aethelwold  in  984  ;  I,  xx,  7  :  made  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  on  the  death  of 
Aelfric  in  1006  ;  xxi,  9  :  the  council  of 
Eanham  convened  by  his  and  archbishop 
Wulfstan's  advice;  §10,  n.  12  :  he  is 
murdered  by  the  Danes  in  1 01 3;  §  11  : 
his  body  removed  from  St.  Paul's,  London, 
to  Canterbury,  by  king  Cnut  and  arch- 
bishop Aethelnoth  in  1023 ;  §  15. 

Aelfhere,  heretoga  or  duke  of  the 
Mercians,  very  active  in  restoring  the 
secular  canons  to  monasteries  about  975 
after  their  expulsion  by  Oswald  bishop  of 
Worcester;  I,  xx,  4,  n.  3. 

Aelflaed,  daughter  of  Oswy  king 
of  the  Northumbrians,  abbess  of  Streanaes- 
halch  ( now  Whitby ),  present  at  the 
council  on  the  Nid  in  705  ;  I,  ix,  12  : 
declares  there  that  her  brother  Aldfrith, 
late  king,  made  a  vow  on  his  death-bed 
to  restore  Wilfred,  and  charged  his  suc- 
cessor to  perform  it  in  case  of  his  death ; 
x,  1. 

Aelfred,  youngest  son  of  king  Ae- 
thelred  by  his  second  wife  Emma  of  Nor- 
mandy, sent  into  Normandy  in  10 13, 
together  with  his  mother  and  his  elder 
brother  Edward,  for  safety  against  the 
Danes  ;  I,  xxi,  11  :  remained  and  was 
educated  at  the  Norman  court;  §  13; 
xxii,  3  :  after  the  death  of  Cnut  comes  to 
England  (in  1037),  falls  into  the  hands  of 
king  Harold  Harefoot,  is  blinded,  and  dies 
in  prison  ;  xxii,  4. 

Aelfreda  :  see  Aelfthryth. 
Aelfric,  bishop  of  Wilton  or  Rams- 
bury,  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury  on 
the  death  of  Sigeric  in  995  ;  I,  xx,n,  n.  1: 
not  the  Aelfric  whose  homilies  are  still 
extant ;  xxi,  1,  n.  4  :  dispossessed  the  se- 
cular canons  of  his  cathedral  church  about 
1005;  xix,  16;  xxi,  9  :  died  in  1006; 
xxi,  9. 

Aelfric,  the  Grammarian,  a  monk 
first  of  Winchester,  then  of  Cerne,  after- 
wards an  abbot,  never  bishop  or  arch- 
bishop, author  of  two  books  of  homilies 
still  extant ;  I,  xxi,  1,  n.  4  :  which  he 
dedicated  to  archbishop  Sigeric,  990-995  ; 
xx,  10,  n.  4 :  his  sermon  on  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper  at  variance  with  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  xxi,  2,  5,  6 : 
editions  of  it ;  §  5,  n.  2  :  parts  of  it  trans- 
lated from  Ratramnus;  §  5,  n.  4 ;  §  7  : 
he  wrote  a  charge  for  Wulfsige  bishop  of 
Sherborne,  still  extant,  commonly  called 
Aelfric's  Canons ;  §  7,  nn.  3,  6 ;  §  8,  n.  2 : 
likewise  two  charges  for  Wulfstan  arch- 
bishop of  York,  still  extant;  §  1,  n.  4  ; 
§  7,  nn.  3,  4,  7  ;  §  9,  n.  3  :  these  charges 
at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  transub- 


stantiation ;  §  7  :  one  of  them  reproves  a 
superstitious  opinion  respecting  the  Eu- 
charist ;  §  8,  n.  2  :  another  inculcates 
celibacy  on  the  clergy ;  §  9,  n.  3  :  he  drew 
up  an  abridgment  of  bishop  Aethelwold's 
rules  for  the  use  of  Ensham  abbey ;  §  1, 
n.  4 :  and  probably  made  the  Anglo-Saxon 
version  of  the  rules  compiled  by  Theodulf 
bishop  of  Orleans  about  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century  ;  §  8,  n.  4. 

Aelfric  Puttoc,  or  Putta,  prior  of 
Winchester,  made  archbishop  of  York  by 
king  Cnut  on  the  death  of  Wulfstan  in 
1023  ;  I,  xxii,  2,  n.  2  :  not  the  Aelfric 
whose  homilies  are  still  extant ;  xxi,  1, 
n.  4. 

Aelfric,  bishop  of  Elmham,  dies  in 
1038  ;  I,  xxii,  4. 

Aelfsige,  bishop  of  Winchester,  made 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  king  Edwi 
on  the  death  of  Oda  in  958 ;  I,  xix,  10, 
n.  4  :  dies  of  cold  among  the  Alps  on  his 
way  to  Rome  the  next  winter ;  ib. :  his 
character  traduced  by  monastic  writers ; 
ib. 

Aelfthryth,  first  married  to  Aethel- 
wulf  secretary  to  king  Edgar;  I,  xix,  15  : 
Edgar  causes  Aethelwulf  to  be  slain,  and 
then  marries  her ;  ib. :  she  bears  him  a  son 
named  Aethelred ;  xx,  3,  n.  1 :  on  Edgar's 
death  in  975  she  denies  the  legitimacy  of 
Edward  his  son  by  his  former  wife,  and 
claims  the  crown  for  Aethelred ;  ib. :  in 
978  contrives  the  murder  of  her  stepson 
king  Edward ;  §  6  :  dead  in  1002 ;  xxi,  1, 
n.  1. 

Aelfwine,  made  bishop  of  Winchester 
in  1032;  I,  xxii,  4,  n.  3  :  fiction  of  his 
criminal  conduct  with  queen  Emma;  §  9, 
n.  1  :  he  dies  in  1047  ;  §  10. 

Aethelbald,  king  of  the  Mercians 
(716 — 757),  censured  by  Boniface,  arch- 
bishop of  Mayence,  for  debauchery ;  I,  x, 
11,  n.  8  :  present  with  many  of  his  nobles 
at  the  council  of  Cloveshoe  in  747 ;  xi,  17. 
Aethelbald,  eldest  son  of  Aethel- 
wulf king  of  the  West-Saxons,  heads  a 
conspiracy  against  his  father  during  his 
absence  at  Rome  in  855-6;  I,  xvii,  6: 
obtains  a  division  of  the  kingdom,  getting 
all  the  western  parts  for  himself ;  ib. : 
on  his  father's  death  in  858  marries  his 
widow  Judith ;  ib. :  dies  in  860;  §  7,  n.  1. 
Aethelberht,  son  of  Immeric,  suc- 
ceeds his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent 
in  560,  marries  Berte  or  Bertha,  daughter 
of  Charibert  king  of  Paris,  about  570; 
I,  i,  7, 10,  n.  1  :  receives  Augustin  and  his 
fellow- missionaries  kindly ;  ii,  3 :  gives  him 
liberty  to  preach  Christianity,  and  assigns 
him  a  house  in  Canterbury ;  ib. :  is  bap- 
tized in  597  ;  §  4 ;  §  5,  n.  7  :  gave  Au- 
gustin license  to  build  and  restore  churches ; 
iii,  6,  n.  4 :  helped  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance and  education  of  the  clergy;  iii, 
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6 ;  xvii,  2  :  helps  towards  the  conversion 
of  the  East-Saxons;  hi,  8:  dies  in  616; 
i,  8,  n.  5  ;  hi,  9. 

Aethelberht,  second  son  of  Aethel- 
wulf  king  of  the  West- Saxons,  on  his 
father's  death  in  858  succeeds  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and 
Essex ;  I,  xvii,  6 :  and  on  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother  Aethelbald  in  860  to  the 
whole  kingdom  ;  §  7  :  dies  in  866,  or  more 
probably  in  863  ;  ib.  n.  3. 

Aethelburge,  also  called  Tate, 
daughter  of  Aethelberht  king  of  Kent, 
married  to  Edwin  king  of  the  Northum- 
brians in  625  ;  I,  hi,  11  :  being  a  Chris- 
tian, is  allowed  the  public  exercise  of  her 
religion,  and  is  attended  by  Paulinus  con- 
secrated bishop  for  that  purpose ;  ib. :  de- 
livered of  a  daughter  in  626,  who  is  bap- 
tized by  Paulinus  and  named  Eanfled ;  ib. : 
endeavours  to  bring  Edwin  over  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  §12:  on  the  death  of  Edwin  in 
battle  in  633  is  forced  to  save  her  life  by 
flight,  and  returns  to  Kent;  §  14. 

Aetheldryht,  or  Etheldreda,  wife 
of  Ecgfrith  king  of  the  Northumbrians, 
quitted  her  husband  against  his  will,  re- 
tired to  a  monastery,  and  took  the  veil 
from  Wilfred  ;  I,  vi,  3  :  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  first  monastery  in  Ely  in  673 ; 
hi,  5,  n.  15. 

Aethelfrith,  king  of  the  North- 
umbrians, defeats  an  army  of  Britons  near 
Chester,  and  puts  1200  priests  and  monks 
to  the  sword,  about  the  year  613 ;  I,  hi,  5. 
Aethelgar,  abbot  of  the  New  Minster 
at  Winchester,  afterwards  bishop  of  Selsey, 
made  archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the 
death  of  Dunstan  in  988,  dies  in  989  ; 
I,  xx,  8. 

Aethelgifu,  mother  of  Aelfgifu  the 
wife  of  king  Edwi ;  I,  xix,  7,  n.  4. 

Aethelheard,  successor  to  Iaen- 
berht  (who  died  in  790)  in  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury ;  I,  xiv,  3  :  fled  from  his  diocese 
to  avoid  the  tyranny  of  Eadberht  Praen 
the  usurping  king  of  Kent ;  ib.  n.  6 :  pro- 
bably restored  to  it  by  Cenwulf  king  of 
the  Mercians  on  his  defeat  of  the  usurper 
in  798 ;  ib. :  acknowledged  as  primate  of 
all  England  by  Cenwulf  in  799;  xiv,  3, 6; 
xv,  6,  n.  7  :  goes  to  Rome  in  800  to  get 
the  pope's  sanction  to  the  restoration  of 
the  province  of  Canterbury;  xiv,  4,  n.  2  ; 
xv,  6,  n.  7  :  returns  with  the  rescript  of 
pope  Leo  III  in  802  ;  xv,  2  :  presides  in 
a  council  at  Cloveshoe  in  803,  where  the 
reunion  of  the  province  is  ratified  and  a 
constitution  of  pope  Leo  for  giving  to 
religious  houses  free  election  of  their 
governors  is  received  ;  §§  2-5  :  dies  in  805 ; 
v    §6. 

Aethelm,  the  first  bishop  of  Wells, 
appointed  about  910 ;  I,  xviii,  4,  n.  1 :  one 
of  the  seven  bishops  said  to  have  been 
consecrated   at   one    time   by   archbishop 


Plegmund ;  §  1  :  succeeds  Plegmund  in 
the  see  of  Canterbury  in  923  or  924; 
§§5,8:  dies  in  a  year  or  two ;  ib. 

Aethelnoth,  made  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  on  the  death  of  Lyfing  in 
1020;  I,  xxi,  15  :  removes  the  body  of 
archbishop  Aelfheah  (St.  Alphege)  from 
St.  Paul's,  London,  to  Canterbury  in  1023 ; 
ib.  :  said  to  have  refused  to  crown  Harold 
Harefoot  on  king  Cnut's  death  so  long  as 
the  sons  of  queen  Emma  of  Normandy 
survived ;  xxii,  4,  n.  1  :  dies  in  1038  ;  ib. 
Aethelred,  succeeded  Wulfhere  as 
king  of  the  Mercians  in  675  ;  I,  vi,  5,  n.  2 : 
recovered  Lindsey  from  Ecgfrith  king  of 
the  Northumbrians  in  679,  expelled  the 
Northumbrian  bishop  from  Sidnacester, 
but  continued  the  see ;  ib. :  founded  new 
sees  at  Hereford,  Worcester,  and  Leicester 
about  676 — 679;  vi,  2  ;  vii,  6,  n.  2  :  re- 
ceives Wilfred  kindly  on  his  banishment 
about  691,  and  gives  him  charge  of  the 
diocese  of  Leicester ;  vii,  1 1 :  again  in  703 
promises  to  stay  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  of  the  council  of  Nosterfield 
against  Wilfred  within  his  dominions  till 
the  pope's  judgment  is  known  ;  ix,  7  :  re- 
signs his  crown  in  704  and  retires  to  a 
monastery;  §11:  on  Wilfred's  return  from 
Rome  urges  his  successor  Coenred  to 
favour  him  ;  ib. :  advises  Wilfred  to  make 
application  to  Aldfrith  king  of  the  North- 
umbrians ;  ib.  n.  4. 

Aethelred,  king  of  the  Northum- 
brians at  the  death  of  pope  Adrian  I; 
I,  xiv,  1 :  murdered  April  18,  796;  xv,  7, 
n.  4. 

Aethelred,  or  Aethered,  third  son  of 
Aethelwulf  king  of  the  West- Saxons,  suc- 
ceeds his  elder  brother  king  Aethelberht 
in  866,  or  more  probably  in  863 ;  I,  xvii, 
7,  n.  3  :  dies  in  871 ;  ib. 

Aethelred,  son  of  king  Edgar  by  his 
second  wife  Aelfthryth  ;  I,  xx,  3,  n.  1  : 
about  12  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
murder  of  his  half-brother  king  Edward 
the  Martyr  in  978;  §6:  crowned  at 
Kingston  by  archbishop  Dunstan  ;  ib.  : 
inroads  and  devastations  of  the  Danes  be- 
gin again  within  a  few  years;  §§  6, 1 1-13; 
and  continue  almost  incessantly;  xxi,  1  : 
very  little  known  of  Aethelred's  first  wife, 
the  mother  of  Edmund  Ironside ;  ib.  n.  1 : 
in  1002  he  marries  Emma  daughter  of 
Richard  I  and  sister  of  Richard  II,  dukes 
of  Normandy,  hoping  to  strengthen  him- 
self against  the  Danes ;  ib  :  the  ravages  of 
the  Danes  continue ;  §  10:  the  council  of 
Eanham  makes  provision  for  a  fleet  and 
an  army  against  them  ;  ib.  n.  2  :  a  prayer 
for  king  Aethelred  and  the  English  army 
in  a  Service-book  written  within  1000 — 
1010;  ib. :  heavy  taxes  on  monastic  as 
well  as  other  property  to  support  the  war ; 
II,  hi,  3  :  nothing  succeeds  in  his  reign  ; 
I,  xxi,  1 1  :  Svein  king  of  Denmark  invades 
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England  and  conquers  great  part  of  it ; 
ib. :  Aethelred  sends  his  queen  Emma  and 
her  two  sons  Edward  and  Aelfred  to  her 
brother  the  duke  of  Normandy  for  shelter 
in  1 013  ;  ib. :  Svein  causes  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  king ;  ib. :  Aethelred  himself 
takes  refuge  in  Normandy  in  10 14;  ib. : 
on  the  death  of  Svein  shortly  afterwards 
is  recalled,  defeats  Cnut  the  son  of  Svein 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  forces  him  to  quit 
England  ;  §  12 :  dies  in  1016;  ib. 

Ae  the  eric,  bishop  of  Selsey,  dies  in 
1038;  I,  xxii,  4. 

Aethelstan,  son  of  king  Edward  the 
Elder,  succeeds  to  the  crown  of  England 
on  the  death  of  his  father  in  924 ;  I,  xviii, 
8,  n.  1  :  his  victories  over  the  Danes  in 
the  north  of  England,  the  Britons,  and 
the  Irish  Scots;  §  1, 11.  3  ;  §§  8,  n  :  re- 
puted by  some  the  founder  of  the  English 
monarchy ;  §  1 1  :  was  certainly  the  first 
monarch  of  Britain  ;  §  1,  n.  3  :  his  eccle- 
siastical laws  made  at  the  council  of  Great- 
ley  ;  §§  9-11  :  said  to  have  banished  Dun- 
stan  from  his  court ;  §  1 1 ;  xix.  1  :  died 
in  940;  xviii,  II,  n.  8. 

Aethelstan  :  see  Guthrum  I. 

Aethelstan,  the  first  bishop  of  Rams- 
bury,  appointed  in  909;  I,  xviii,  4,  n.  I  : 
one  of  the  seven  bishops  said  to  have  been 
consecrated  at  one  time  by  archbishop 
Plegmund ;  §  1  :  erroneously  called  bishop 
of  Cornwall  by  William  of  Malmesbury  ; 
ib.  n.  3. 

Aethelwald,  cousin  of  king  Edward 
the  Elder,  chosen  king  by  the  Danes  in 
the  north  of  England,  disturbs  the  first 
years  of  Edward's  reign  ;  T,  xviii,  1. 

Aethelwine,  made  bishop  of  Sidna- 
cester  by  Aethelred  king  of  the  Mercians 
on  his  recovering  Lindsey  from  Ecgfrith 
king  of  the  Northumbrians  in  679  ;  I,  vi, 
5,  n.  2. 

Aethelwold,  admitted  a  monk  by 
Dunstan  while  abbot  of  Glastonbury;  I, 
xix,  1 1 :  made  abbot  of  Abingdon ;  ib. : 
rebuilt  the  monastery  there ;  §§  11,  13  : 
made  bishop  of  Winchester  by  king  Edgar 
in  963  at  Dunstan's  desire ;  §  1 1  :  expels 
the  secular  canons  from  his  cathedral  in 
964;  §§I3»I5:  begins  to  build  several 
monasteries  in  his  diocese;  §  15  :  obtains 
from  Edgar  a  grant  of  the  sites  of  reli- 
gious houses  destroyed  by  the  Danes ;  ib. : 
restores  the  monasteries  of  Ely  and  Peter- 
borough ;  ib. :   dies  in  984 ;  xx,  7. 

Aethelwulf,  succeeds  his  father  Eg- 
bert as  king  of  the  West-Saxons  in  838  ; 
I,  xvi,  11,  n.  1  :  in  851  defeats  the  Danes 
with  very  great  slaughter  at  Ockley  in 
Surrey ;  ib.  n.  4 :  said  to  hare  visited 
Rome  about  855,  and  to  have  granted  to 
the  popes  a  new  tribute  of  a  penny  a  house 
from  all  the  territories  which  his  father 
Egbert  added  to  his  dominions ;  §  1 2  : 
see  Peter-pexce  :   others  with  greater 


probability  say  that  he  granted  the  pope  a 
fixed  pension  of  300  mancuses  a  year;  ib.: 
sends  his  youngest  son  Alfred  to  Rome 
about  853  to  be  confirmed;  §  14:  his 
grant  or  settlement  of  tithes  about  855; 
viii,  3  ;  xvii,  1 :  only  a  general  settlement ; 
xvii,  2-5  :  visits  Rome  in  855-6;  §6; 
xxii,  1  :  his  munificence  to  churches  there; 
xvii,  6  :  and  to  monasteries  in  France;  ib. 
n.  2 :  in  October  856  he  marries  Judith 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald ;  ib.  n.  6 : 
a  conspiracy  formed  against  him  in  his 
absence  by  Aethelbald  his  eldest  son  ;  ib. : 
a  division  of  the  kingdom  in  consequence 
between  the  father  and  son,  Aethelwulf 
retaining  only  the  eastern  parts,  Kent, 
Sussex,  Surrey,  and  perhaps  Essex ;  ib. 
n.  4:  he  dies  in  858  ;  ib. 

African  Church  :  metropolitan  au- 
thority there  not  fixed  to  certain  sees,  but 
followed  seniority  of  consecration,  except 
that  the  primacy  was  always  at  Carthage ; 

I,  xi,  5 ;  xvi,  2  :  African  bishops  in  dis- 
pute with  pope  Zosimus;  I,  xi,  12;  IIr 
Pref.  p.  12;  v,  5,  n.  3. 

Agatho  I,  pope  (678 — 682),  convened 
a  provincial  synod  of  his  clergy  in  pre- 
paration for  the  sixth  general  council ,  I, 
vi,  6,  7,  13,  n.  2  :  wished  to  have  the  as- 
sistance of  archbishop  Theodore  for  the 
same  purpose ;  §  9 ;  vii,  1  :  did  not  hold 
a  patriarchal  council  on  that  occasion ;  vi, 

II,  12:  Wilfred  was  admitted  into  the 
provincial  synod  and  probably  gave  an 
account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  English, 
British,  and  Scottish  churches  in  reference 
to  the  heresy  of  the  Monothelites ;  §  1 3 : 
Wilfred  also  set  forth  his  own  case,  and 
obtained  a  decree  in  his  favour  from  Aga- 
tho and  his  synod ;  §  15  :  but  that  decree 
was  not  regarded  either  by  archbishop 
Theodore  or  by  king  Ecgfrith  ;  ib. :  Aga- 
tho permitted  Benedict  Biscop  to  take 
over  to  England  John  the  precentor  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome  to  instruct  his  monks 
at  VVearmouth  in  chanting  and  in  the 
Roman  order  of  divine  service ;  vii,  4 : 
desired  John  to  bring  him  an  account  of 
the  state  of  the  English  church  ;  ib. :  with 
that  view  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  Council 
of  Rome  in  649  under  pope  Martin  I ;  ib. 

Age l  mar,  brother  of  ai-chbishop  Sti- 
gand,  and  his  successor  in  the  see  of 
Elmham,  deposed  by  king  William  I  in 
the  council  of  Winchester  in  April  1070  as 
disaffected  to  the  new  government ;  II,  i, 
10. 

Agelric,  bishop  of  Selsey,  deposed  by 
king  William  I  in  the  council  of  Windsor 
in  May  1070  as  disaffected  to  the  new 
government;  II,  i,  10:  his  deposition 
pronounced  irregular  by  pope  Alexander 
II ;  ii,  6  :  the  cause  heard  and  decided  by 
archbishop  Lanfranc  in  a  synod  at  Win- 
chester in  April  1076;  ib.  n.  2:  Agelric 
continued  in  prison  during  his  life ;  ib. 
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Agelwine,  bishop  of  Durham,  quitted 
his  see  (or  was  removed  from  it  by  king 
William  I  as  disaffected  to  the  new  govern- 
ment) about  1070;  II,  i,  10. 

Agijlberct,  a  native  of  France  and 
consecrated  there,  made  bishop  of  Dor- 
chester after  the  death  of  Birinus  about 
650  by  Cenwalh  king  of  the  West-Saxons  ; 
I,  iv,  3 ;  10,  n.  5  :  his  diocese  divided  and 
bishop  Wini  placed  at  Winchester  by  Cen- 
walh about  662  ;  ib. :  present  on  the  side 
of  the  Roman  communion  at  the  synod  of 
Whitby  in  664;  v,  t  :  excused  himself 
from  replying  to  Colman's  argument  there 
on  the  Easter  question  as  being  unskil- 
ful in  English ;  ib. :  quitted  his  bishopric 
because  the  diocese  was  divided  without 
his  consent,  and  returned  to  France,  where 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Paris ;  §  3  :  con- 
secrated Wilfred  to  the  see  of  York  in 
664;  ib. 

Aidan,  a  Scot,  of  truly  Christian  cha- 
racter, sent  by  the  Scots  at  king  Oswald's 
request  as  missionary  bishop  to  Northum- 
bria  about  634;  I,  iv,  2;  11,  n.  4:  has 
his  see  fixed  at  Lindisfarne ;  §  2  :  makes 
many  converts ;  ib. :  successfully  resisted 
all  attempts  to  introduce  Roman  usages; 
§  11. 

Alban,  St.,  a  Briton,  suffered  martyr- 
dom about  303  ;  I,  xiii,  1 3,  n.  3  :  his 
bones  said  to  be  found  by  king  Offa  in 
793)  §§  io»  13:  also  said  to  be  at  Ely, 
also  at  Cologne,  also  at  Odense  in  the 
island  of  Funen  ;  §  13,  n.  5. 

Alberic,  bishop  of  Ostia,  sent  to  Eng- 
land in  1 138  by  pope  Innocent  II  as  his 
legate;  II,  ix,  13:  holds  a  council  at 
Westminster  in  December;  ib. :  the  de- 
creeing power  in  its  canons  ascribed  to 
the  pope ;  ib. :  the  tenth  canon  decrees 
the  excommunication  of  those  who  kill  or 
injure  the  clergy  or  religious ;  ib. ;  x,  8 ; 
xii,  14  :  the  legate  without  king  Stephen's 
authority  summoned  the  prior  and  con- 
vent of  Canterbury  to  the  council  to  assist 
in  the  election  of  an  archbishop;  ix,  14: 
no  remonstrance  offered  either  by  the 
king  or  by  his  brother  Henry  bishop  of 
Winchester ;  ib. :  an  election  is  made  ac- 
cordingly, the  king  managing  to  get  Theo- 
bald abbot  of  Bee  chosen ;  §  1 5 :  the 
bishop  of  Ostia  leaves  England  early  in 
1 139  j  ib. :  in  1 147  as  legate  of  pope 
Eugenius  III  he  sets  aside  the  election 
of  William  archbishop  of  York ;  x,  3. 

Albigenses,  different  from  the  Wal- 
denses  or  Vaudois ;  II,  xii,  8,  n.  4  :  mean- 
ing and  use  of  the  name;  xv,  18,  n.  4: 
the  heretics  so  called  condemned  and  de- 
nounced by  the  Lateran  council  under 
pope  Alexander  III  in  11 79;  §  17,  n.  1 ; 
§  18:  in  1207  pope  Innocent  III  sets  on 
foot  a  crusade  against  them ;  xxi,  4,  n.  5 ; 
5,  n.  i  :    the  cross   worn  by  those  who 


engaged  in  it ;  xxii,  2  :  terrible  slaughter 
made  during  its  course ;  xii,  9  ;  xxi,  4. 

Alcfred  :  see  Aldfrith. 

Alcfrid  :  see  Alhfrith. 

Alchfled,  daughter  of  Oswy  king  of 
the  Northumbrians,  married  to  Peada, 
son  of  Penda  king  of  Mercia,  about  653  ; 
I,  iv,  8. 

Alcuin,  (or  Albinus,  as  he  called  him- 
self,) born  about  735,  educated  under 
Ecgberht  archbishop  of  York,  eminent  in 
France  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century;  I,  x,  13,  n.  7;  xii,  7 ;  xiii,  8  :  wrote 
the  life  of  Wilbrord  the  first  bishop  of 
Utrecht ;  ib. :  his  letter  to  the  Scottish 
clergy,  speaking  of  confession  ;  vi,  1,  n. 
7 :  he  assisted  Charlemagne  in  establishing 
schools  in  France;  iv,  5,  n.  8;  xii,  7: 
wrote  against  the  worship  of  images  and 
presented  his  book  to  Charlemagne  in  the 
name  of  the  English  princes  and  bishops  ; 
xiii,  7,  8 :  made  abbot  of  St.  Martin's  at 
Tours  in  796 ;  §  8,  n.  6 :  by  Charle- 
magne's desire  wrote  against  the  heresy 
of  Elipandus  and  Felix;  ib.  n.  8 :  his 
praise  of  Offa  king  of  the  Mercians  for 
giving  encouragement  to  learning ;  §  1 2  : 
his  account  of  offices  for  the  dead  ;  xiv,  2  : 
his  letter  to  archbishop  Aethelheard  on 
the  reunion  of  the  province  of  Canterbury 
proposes  that  Hygeberht  of  Lichfield,  now 
become  a  private  bishop  again,  should  re- 
tain the  use  of  the  pall ;  xv,  6 :  not  the 
author  of  the  homilies  which  have  passed 
under  his  name ;  xxi,  2,  n.  1  :  died  in 
804;  x,  13,  n.  7. 

Aldberct,  bishop  of  Bummoc,  now 
Dunwich,  in  731  ;  I,  x,  7,  n.  4. 

Aldfrith,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Oswy 
king  of  the  Northumbrians,  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  his  legitimate  brother 
Alhfrith;  I,  vii,  10,  n.  1:  succei  ds  his 
brother  Ecgfrith  as  king  of  the  Northum- 
brians in  685 ;  ib. :  recalls  Wilfred  on 
archbishop  Theodore's  recommendation  in 
the  second  year  of  his  reign  ;  ib. :  allows 
him  first  his  monastery  at  Hexham,  and 
afterwards  gives  him  back  his  see  of  York 
and  his  monastery  at  Ripon ;  ib.  n.  5  : 
becomes  displeased  with  him,  drives  him 
from  his  bishopric,  and  banishes  him, 
about  691;  vi,  3;  vii,  11  :  proceeds  fur- 
ther against  him  in  the  council  of  Noster- 
field  in  703,  and  sanctions  his  deprivation 
and  excommunication  there  ;  ix,  3 — 6  : 
refuses  to  see  Wilfred  on  his  return  from 
Rome  or  alter  the  decisions  of  English 
councils  for  any  writings  from  the  see  of 
Rome ;  §  1 1  :  dies  in  705  ;  ib. :  said  to 
have  made  a  vow  on  his  death-bed  to 
restore  Wilfred,  and  to  have  charged  his 
successor  to  do  so  in  case  of  his  death ; 
ib. ;  x,  1. 

Aldhelm,  abbot  of  Malmesbury,  by 
order  of  a  synod  addresses  a  discourse  on 
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the  Easter  question  to  the  British  king 
Geruntius  and  the  clergy  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century,  and  brings  over  many 
to  the  catholic  Easter;  I,  i,  n;  viii,  5, 
n.  4 ;  x,  5  :  is  made  the  first  bishop  of 
Sherborne  in  705  j  ib. ;  x,  1 :  eminent  for 
his  learning;  x,  13. 

Aldred  :  see  Ealdred. 

Aldulf,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  succeeded 
archbishop  Hygeberht  in  that  see,  but 
was  never  archbishop  himself,  though 
styled  so  by  most  writers ;  I,  xii,  9,  n.  8  ; 
xv,  6,  n.  7  :  subscribes  the  Council  of 
Cloveshoe  in  803  ;  xiv,  6. 

Aldulf,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  made 
archbishop  of  York  and  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter on  the  death  of  Oswald,  who  held  both 
sees,  in  992 ;  I,  xx,  8. 

Aldulphus  :  see  Athelulf. 

Alduulf,  bishop  of  Rochester,  assists 
in  consecrating  archbishop  Tat  wine  at 
Canterbury  June  10,  73  r ;  I,  x,  7. 

Aldwine,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  assists  in 
consecrating  archbishop  Tatwine  at  Can- 
terbury June  1  o,  73 1  ;  I,  x,  7 :  had 
charge  of  the  diocese  of  Leicester  also; 
ib. 

Alexander  I,  king  of  Scotland  ( 1 107- 
1 1 24),  about  r  1 15  desires  Ralph  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  to  assist  him  in  supplying  a 
bishop  to  the  vacant  see  of  St.  Andrew's ; 
II,  vii,  9:  about  11 20  desires  to  have 
Eadmer  a  monk  of  Canterbury  sent  to 
take  the  bishopric ;  viii,  1  :  sends  him 
back  to  his  monastery  for  refusing  to 
receive  the  episcopal  staff  from  his  hands, 
and  for  claiming  to  be  consecrated  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  primate  of 
Scotland  ;  ib. 

Alexander  II,  pope  (1061-1073),  had 
been  a  hearer  of  Lanfranc's  lectures  at  Bee, 
and  placed  his  nephews  under  his  care  ; 
II,  ii,  i :  in  1066  was  informed  by  William 
duke  of  Normandy  of  his  design  upon 
England,  and  sent  him  a  consecrated 
banner  in  token  of  approbation  ;  §  3  :  by 
the  Conqueror's  desire  sends  three  legates 
to  England  in  1069  or  T070 ;  i,  6,  8  : 
seems  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  advance- 
ment of  Lanfranc  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury;  §12:  in  107 1  receives  him 
at  Rome  with  great  honour,  and  gives 
him  two  palls ;  ii,  1,  4  :  sends  him  a 
decretal  epistle  in  favour  of  the  monks  of 
Canterbury  cathedral,  grounding  it  on  a 
pretended  decree  of  pope  Gregory  I ;  I, 
xix,  16;  II,  ii,  5;  viii,  3  :  sends  likewise 
a  bull  in  favour  of  the  monks  of  Winchester 
cathedral ;  II,  ii,  5  :  ordains  the  abbot  of 
St.  Edmundsbury  in  Suffolk,  and  pretends 
to  exempt  the  abbey  from  the  authority 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese ;  iii,  7  :  a 
decretal  by  him  concerning  the  time  of 
keeping  the  chief  festival  of  the  Holy 


Trinity  ;  xii,  11,  n.  2  :  he  dies  April  31, 
to 73  ;  ii,  9,  n.  2. 

Alexander  III,  pope  1 159-1 181,  pre- 
viously Rolando  Bandanelli,  was  professor 
of  theology  at  Bologna  about  1140;  II, 
x,  10,  n.  1  :  probably  assisted  Gratian  in 
the  compilation  of  the  Decretum ;  ib. : 
made  chancellor  of  the  Roman  see  by  pope 
Eugenius  III  in  1152  for  his  knowledge 
of  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law ;  ib. : 
elected  pope  in  September  1159  ;  xii,  10  : 
owned  in  England  and  France ;  ib. :  the 
antipope  Victor  IV  supported  against  him 
by  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  ;  ib. : 
Alexander  is  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
France  ;  ib.  :  holds  a  council  at  Tours  at 
Whitsuntide  11 63 ;  §§12-15:  it  is  at- 
tended by  nearly  all  the  English  bishops  ; 
§  1 2,  n.  1  :  the  pope  receives  archbishop 
Becket  with  great  honour  ;  ib.  :  a  design  of 
making  the  clergy  independent  of  the  secu- 
lar power  probably  concerted  at  the  coun- 
cil;  §§  13,  14  :  directs  a  bull  to  Becket  for 
proceeding  to  the  canonization  of  Anselm; 
§  15  :  on  learning  from  king  Henry  II 
the  claims  preferred  by  Becket  concerning 
clerical  criminals  persuades  Becket  to  pro- 
mise to  observe  the  laws  of  England ;  xiii, 
4  :  in  1 1 64  tries  to  reconcile  the  king  to 
Becket,  but  refuses  to  recognize  the  Con- 
stitutions of  Clai'endon  ;  §  6  :  also  refuses 
to  make  the  archbishop  of  York  his  legate, 
sending  a  legatine  commission  to  the  king 
himself  instead,  which  Henry  indignantly 
rejects  ;  ib. :  on  Becket's  flight  from  Eng- 
land later  in  the  year  the  pope  encourages 
him  and  provides  for  his  subsistence  at  the 
Cistercian  abbey  of  Pontigny ;  §§  9,  1 1  : 
in  1 1 65  receives  a  large  embassy  from 
king  Henry  concerning  Becket  at  Sens, 
but  refuses  all  compliance  with  the  king's 
wishes;  §§  8-10:  in  December  11 65  ap- 
points Becket  his  legate  over  England; 
§  13,  n.  4  :  in  1 167  on  the  king's  request 
sends  two  cardinals  as  his  legates  to  in- 
quire into  the  matter  in  dispute;  §  15  : 
his  duplicity  on  this  occasion  ;  §§  15,  16  : 
the  legates  make  peace  between  the  kings 
of  England  and  France,  but  fail  to  recon- 
cile king  Henry  and  Becket;  §§  16,  17: 
in  a  council  at  Rome  in  1167  the  pope 
excommunicates  and  deposes  the  emperor 
Frederic  I ;  xiv,  1 ,  n.  1  :  further  negotia- 
tions between  the  pope  and  king  Henry 
on  Becket's  case;  §|  1,  2  :  in  11 70  the 
pope  empowers  special  legates  to  settle  the 
dispute  between  Henry  and  Becket ;  §  3, 
n.  1  :  threatens  to  excommunicate  and 
depose  the  king  unless  he  makes  submis- 
sion ;  §  3  :  after  the  murder  of  Becket  the 
pope  sends  legates  in  1 172  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances,  the  king  consenting  to 
abide  by  their  award  ;  §§  6,  7  :  canonizes 
Becket ;  §  13  :  in  11 74  confirms  the  elec- 
tion of  Richard  prior  of  Dover  to  the  see 
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of  Canterbury,  consecrates  him,  and  ap- 
points him  his  legate  ;  §12:  in  1 1 7  7 
receives  the  submission  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  Barbarossa  at  Venice  ;  xv,  9,  10  : 
in  1177-8  supports  the  monks  of  St.  Au- 
gustin's  at  Canterbury  in  their  pretensions 
against  the  authority  of  the  archbishop ; 
§  13  :  supports  the  archbishop  of  York  in 
his  claim  to  be  independent  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  ib. :  assigns  vast 
power  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  as 
his  legate ;  §  T4 :  power  attained  by  the 
court  of  Rome  in  his  time  ;  ib. :  he  calls  a 
general  council  to  meet  at  Rome  in  March 
1179  for  the  suppression  of  heresy ;  §§  14, 
16:  its  proceedings  and  canons;  §§  16-18: 
he  tries  by  excommunication  and  interdict 
to  set  aside  an  election  to  the  see  of  St. 
Andrew's,  but  king  William  the  Lion 
maintains  it  in  spite  of  him  ;  xvi,  1  :  in 
1 181  he  sends  emissaries  through  Europe 
to  revive  the  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land ; 
ib.  :  dies  in  August  1181 ;  §  2. 

Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  nephew 
of  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  erroneously 
said  by  Dugdale  to  have  been  made  chan- 
cellor by  king  Stephen  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne;  II,  ix,  10,  n.  1  :  in  1139 
Stephen  conceives  suspicions  of  him;  §  16: 
seizes  him  at  Oxford ;  ib. :  and  keeps  him 
prisoner  till  he  surrenders  his  castles  of 
Sleaford  and  Newark;  §  17:  bishop  Alex- 
ander died  in  1147  ;  xi,  it,  n.  I. 

Alexius,  son  of  the  emperor  Isaac 
Angelus,  induces  the  crusaders  to  proceed 
to  the  restoration  of  his  father  by  engaging 
to  submit  to  the  church  of  Rome  and  strive 
to  make  the  Eastern  church  submitlikewise; 
II,  xx,  1,  2. 

Alford  (alias  Griffith),  Michael,  author 
of  Annals  of  the  Church  of  Britain  ;  I, 
Pref.  n.  6  :  a  statement  of  his  refuted ; 
iv,  12. 

Alfred  the  Great,  youngest  son  of 
Aethelwulf  king  of  the  West-Saxons,  bora 
in  849  ;  I,  xvi,  13,  n.  1  ;  14,  n.  4 :  sent 
to  Rome  about  853  ;  §  13  :  said  to  have 
been  there  anointed  king  by  pope  Leo  IV, 
and  adopted  by  him  as  his  son  ;  ib.  :  pro- 
bably the  anointing  was  at  his  confirma- 
tion, when  the  pope  was  his  sponsor ;  §§ 
13,  14  :  after  the  death  of  three  elder  bro- 
thers, who  were  successively  kings  before 
him,  he  succeeds  to  the  crown  in  871  ; 
xvii,  7  :  feeble  state  of  the  kingdom  at 
that  time  owing  to  internal  jealousies 
and  the  inroads  of  the  Danes ;  ib. ;  xx,  1 2  : 
by  875  the  Danes  in  possession  of  all  but 
the  west  of  England,  and  endangering 
that ;  xvii,  8  :  Alfred  builds  and  fits  out 
a  fleet,  and  defeats  them  at  sea ;  ib. :  at 
length  brings  some  of  them  to  a  peace; 
ib.  :  in  878  induces  their  king  Guthrum 
to  receive  Christianity;  xvi,  14;  xvii,  8, 
16,  n.  1  :  is  godfather  to  him  at  his  bap- 
tism ;  ib.  :  yields  up  to  him  the  kingdom 


of  the  East-Angles ;  xvii,  8,  15  :  providing 
by  treaty  for  the  reception  of  Christianity 
by  the  Danes  settling  there;  §§  15,  16  : 
he  gradually  establishes  his  supremacy 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  England  ;  §  8  : 
really  the  founder  of  the  English  mon- 
archy; ib.  :  his  civil  government;  §§9, 
10  :  he  laments  the  amount  of  ignorance 
in  England  ;  §  1 1  :  his  efforts  to  promote 
learning  and  religion  in  England  ;  §§  1 1- 
17  :  he  builds  a  monastery  at  Athelney, 
but  is  forced  to  get  monks  from  abroad  to 
fill  it ;  §  11  ;  xix,  13  ;  xx,  12  :  said  to  be 
the  founder  of  University  College  in  Ox- 
ford ;  xvii,  12,  n.  2  :  and  of  the  University 
itself;  ib. :  builds  the  monastery  of  New 
Minster  at  Winchester ;  ib.  n.  3  ;  §17, 
nn.  2,  3  :  invites  Grimbald,  John  of  Saxony, 
and  other  learned  men  from  abroad ;   §  § 

12,  13  :  erects  schools  throughout  his 
kingdom  ;  §  1 2  :  with  the  help  of  arch- 
bishop Plegmund  and  bishops  Werfrith 
and  Asser  translates  into  English  the  Ec- 
clesiastical History  of  Bede,  the  Pastoral 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  Psalms,  and 
other  things  ;  §  14  :  his  encouragement  of 
exemplary  bishops  and  clergymen  ;  ib.  : 
his  laws  favouring  the  church  ;  §§  2,  14  : 
he  dies  October  26,  900  ;  §  17,  n.  2  :  his 
body  laid  first  in  the  cathedral  church  at 
Winchester,  removed  in  903  to  the  New 
Minster  there,  and  about  11 10  to  Hyde 
Abbey  ;  ib.  n.  3. 

Alfword,  bishop  of  London,  dies  in 
1044  ;  I,  xxii,  9. 

ALHFRiTH,the  eldest  legitimate  son  of 
Oswy  king  of  the  Northumbrians,  must  be 
distinguished  from  his  illegitimate  brother 
Aidfrith ;  I,  vii,  10,  n.  1  :  had  a  share  of 
the  kingdom  during  his  father's  life ;  iv, 

13,  n.  6  :  persuaded  by  Cenwalh  king  of 
the  West-Saxons  to  adopt  the  Roman 
usages ;  ib.  :  confirmed  in  them  by  Wil- 
fred ;  ib. :  present  on  the  side  of  the  Roman 
communion  at  the  synod  of  Whitby  in 
664 ;  v,  1  :  by  his  interest  Wilfred  is 
chosen  bishop  of  the  Northumbrians  in 
664 ;  §  3. 

Alhmund,  bishop  of  Winchester,  sub- 
scribes the  Council  of  Cloveshoe  in  803  ; 
I,  xv,  4,  n.  4. 

ALHSTANorEALHSTAN,bishopof  Sher- 
borne, one  of  the  commanders  of  the  forces 
that  opposed  the  Danes  (at  the  battle  of 
the  Parret)  in  845  ;  I,  xvi,  1 1  :  enters 
into  a  conspiracy  against  king  Aethelwulf 
during  the  king's  absence  at  Rome  in 
855-6  ;  xvii,  6,  n.  3. 

Alice,  daughter  of  king  Louis  VII  of 
France  by  his  third  queen  Alice  of  Cham- 
pagne, born  in  October  1160;  II,  xv,  12, 
n.  1  :  an  agreement  made  in  11 67  or  11 69 
for  her  marriage  with  Richard  second  son 
of  king  Henry  II ;  ib.  :  she  is  brought 
over  to  England  immediately  ;  ib.  :  in 
1 1 77  her  father  tries  in  vain  to  enforce 
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the  agreement;  ib.  :  in  March  119  c 
Richard,  then  king,  is  released  from  his 
engagement  by  her  brother  king  Philip 
Augustus  at  Messina ;  ib.  :  but  she  is 
detained  in  England  till  1195  ;  ib. 

Alwig,  bishop  of  Sidnacester,  present 
at  the  council  of  Cloveshoe  in  747  j  I,  xi, 

'7- 

Anacletus,  though  publicly  elected 
pope  on  the  death  of  Honorius  II  in 
February  1 130,  and  generally  approved  by 
the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome,  is  reckoned 
as  a  schismatic,  Innocent  II  being  con- 
sidered the  true  pope ;  II,  ix,  5  :  his  party 
forces  Innocent  to  take  refuge  in  France ; 
ib. :  violent  proceedings  of  the  rival  popes  ; 
§§  5,  6, 1  r,  12:  Roger  duke  of  Apulia  aids 
Anacletus  with  his  forces;  §12:  Ana- 
cletus dies  January  25, 1138  ;  ib.  n.  1. 

A nch  1  t  E l L,  archdeacon  of  Canterbury, 
present  at  the  council  of  London  in  1075  ; 
II,  ii,  13. 

Ancren  Riwle,  a  work  written  early 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  from  which  a 
collect  to  be  said  during  mass  is  cited  ;  I, 
xx,  7,  n.  8. 

Anglia  :  see  England. 

Anlaf,  king  of  the  Danes  in  the  north 
of  England,  about  940  forces  king  Ed- 
mund to  cede  to  him  all  the  country  to 
the  north  of  Watling  Street;  I,  xix,  1. 

Anselm,  born  in  Lombardy,  became  a 
monk  at  Bee  in  Normandy,  was  chosen 
prior  on  Lanfranc's  removal  to  Caen,  and 
abbot  on  the  death  of  Herluin  in  1078; 
1 1,  i  v,  6,  n.  1  :  while  abbot,  acknowledged 
the  title  of  pope  Urban  II  in  preference  to 
the  antipope  Clement  III ;  §  7  :  is  made 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  William 
Rufus  in  1095  ;  §  3  :  his  character;  §  6  : 
he  accepts  the  appointment  with  reluct- 
ance ;  ib. :  provokes  the  king  by  pro- 
positions concerning  the  church ;  §  5  :  in 
1095  asks  his  leave  to  go  to  Rome  to 
apply  to  pope  Urban  II  for  his  pall ;  §  7  : 
is  refused,  no  one  since  the  death  of 
Gregory  VII  in  1085  having  yet  been 
owned  as  pope  in  England ;  ib. :  declares 
his  duty  to  pope  Urban  more  binding 
than  his  duty  to  the  king ;  ib. :  the 
king's  great  council  called  at  his  request 
to  consider  the  question  at  Rockingham 
decides  against  him ;  §§7,8:  he  refuses 
compliance,  and  remains  zealous  for  pope 
Urban ;  §  8 :  the  king  attempts  to  get 
him  deposed ;  ib.  :  is  overreached  by 
Urban  and  his  legate ;  §  9 :  the  legate, 
"Walter  bishop  of  Albano,  publicly  delivers 
the  pall  to  Anselm ;  ib. :  Anselm  promises 
to  observe  the  laws  and  customs  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  king  and  he  seem  to  be 
reconciled ;  §  9,  n.  4;  §  12,  n.  6 :  in  De- 
cember 1096  he  consecrates  Malchus 
bishop  of  Waterford  at  the  request  of 
king  Murcertach  O'Brian,  receiving  from 
him  a  profession  of  canonical  obedience; 


§  10,  nn.  1,  2  :  he  claimed  the  primacy 
of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  adjacent 
islands ;  ib.  n.  5  :  is  called  to  account  by 
king  William  for  not  having  sent  him 
sufficient  aid  in  his  expedition  into  Wales 
in  T097;  §  11  :  demands  leave  to  go  to 
Rome  on  important  business  in  1098 ; 
§12:  is  twice  refused;  ib. :  protests 
against  the  refusal  as  sinful,  and  declares 
his  intention  to  go  in  spite  of  it,  against 
the  advice  of  the  bishops  and  nobility  in 
council;  iv,  12;  v,  1  :  is  commanded  by 
the  king  to  quit  England  inn  days ; 
iv,  13  :  takes  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim  at 
Canterbury  and  crosses  from  Dover ;  ib. : 
the  king  seizes  the  temporalities  of  the 
archbishopric;  §  14:  Anselm  is  received 
by  pope  Urban  at  Rome  with  the  greatest 
honours;  ib. ;  viii,  15:  Anselm's  letters 
refused,  and  Urban's  threats  disregarded, 
by  the  king;  iv,  15:  his  case  submit- 
ted to  the  council  of  Bari  in  1098  by 
Urban;  ib.  n.  7;  he  there  interposes  to 
prevent  the  excommunication  of  the  king ; 
ib. :  his  case  again  discussed  in  a  council 
at  Rome  in  1099 ;  ib.  :  supremacy  of  the 
crown  the  real  point  at  issue  between  the 
king  and  him  ;  ib. :  he  desires  to  resign 
the  archbishopric  and  retire  to  a  mo- 
nastery, but  is  forbidden  by  the  pope ; 
v,  1  :  on  William's  death  in  1100  he  is 
recalled  from  exile  by  king  Henry  I ;  §  2  : 
lands  at  Dover  September  23;  §  3,  n.  2  : 
has  an  interview  with  the  king  at  Salis- 
bury a  few  days  afterwards ;  ib.  :  refuses 
to  do  homage  or  to  tolerate  the  king's 
giving  investiture,  and  requires  him  to 
yield  obedience  to  the  pope;  §§  3,  14: 
exclaims  against  the  usurpation  of  pope 
Paschal  II  in  sending  a  legate  to  England 
without  the  king's  leave;  v,  4;  vi,  13  ; 
viii,  9  :  refuses  to  consecrate  bishops  or 
abbots  invested  by  the  king;  v,  14,  15: 
the  bishops  and  nobility  assert  the  rights  of 
the  crown  and  the  laws  of  England  against 
the  authority  of  papal  decrees;  §  14: 
Anselm  consents  to  have  the  question  re- 
ferred to  the  pope;  §  16  :  on  the  invasion 
of  England  by  Robert  duke  of  Normandy 
king  Henry,  to  keep  Anselm  steady,  pro- 
mises to  submit  to  the  papal  decrees 
against  investiture ;  ib. :  the  envoys  re- 
turn from  Rome  with  pope  Paschal's 
letter  insisting  that  investiture  was  the 
right  of  the  pope  alone ;  ib. :  the  king 
desires  Anselm  to  do  homage  or  leave 
England ;  ib. :  is  backed  by  his  bishops 
and  nobles ;  §  1 7  :  resolves  to  send  new 
ambassadors  to  the  pope ;  ib. :  Anselm 
sends  two  monks  as  his  legates ;  ib. :  in 
1 102  the  ambassadors  return  with  a  verbal 
promise  from  the  pope  that  he  will  gratify 
the  king,  but  Anselm's  envoys  make  a 
contrary  report ;  vi,  1  :  Anselm  holds  a 
council  at  Westminster  in  (September) 
1 102,   when   several   abbots   are   deposed 
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for  simony  and  some  decrees  made  for 
celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  §  2  ;  viii,  13  :  re- 
fuses to  consecrate  Roger  bishop  elect  of 
Salisbury  and  Reinelm  bishop  elect  of 
Hereford  for  having  received  investiture 
from  the  king;  vi,  2  :  is  desired  by  the 
king  to  go  to  Rome  and  induce  the  pope 
to  give  up  his  claim  to  investiture ;  §  3  : 
"William  Warlewast  is  sent  with  him  as 
joint  ambassador,  but  with  secret  in- 
structions ;  §  4 :  the  pope  refuses  all  con- 
cession ;  ib. :  at  Lyons  on  their  return 
Warlewast  in  obedience  to  his  instructions 
forbids  Anselm  to  return  to  England ;  §  5, 
n.  2  :  the  king  seizes  the  temporalities  of 
the  archbishopric  ;  ib. :  Anselm  remains 
at  Lyons ;  ib. :  receives  a  discouraging 
letter  from  the  pope;  §  6:  in  11 05  in- 
forms the  countess  Adela  at  Blois  of  his 
intention  to  excommunicate  her  brother 
king  Henry ;  §  7 :  about  the  same  time 
Henry  invades  Normandy ;  ib. :  the  king 
by  his  sister's  persuasion  comes  to  terms 
with  Anselm,  surrendering  his  right  to  in- 
vestiture and  permitting  Anselm's  return, 
provided  he  will  tolerate  those  who  have 
already  received  investiture  from  Henry ; 
§  8 :  and  at  once  restores  the  temporali- 
ties ;  ib. :  that  proviso  and  the  question  of 
homage  are  by  consent  referred  to  the 
pope ;  ib. :  Anselm  declines  to  return  till 
the  pope's  decision  is  known  ;  ib. :  many 
of  the  bishops  and  clergy  come  over  to 
Anselm's  side ;  §  9:  on  receiving  the 
pope's  decision  in  1 1 06  Henry  recalls 
Anselm  ;  §  10  :  he  returns  to  England 
in  August  or  September ;  ib. :  in  1 107 
the  king  in  his  council  makes  a  formal 
surrender  of  his  right  of  investing  bishops 
and  abbots,  and  even  of  nominating  them, 
and  Anselm  with  the  pope's  consent  agrees 
to  their  doing  homage;  §§  11,  12:  An- 
selm consecrates  five  bishops  at  Canterbury 
in  August  1107;  §  13 :  obliges  Hugh 
abbot  elect  of  St.  Augustin's  at  Canter- 
bury to  come  to  Lambeth  to  receive  bene- 
diction in  February  1108;  ib.  nn.  3,  4: 
consults  pope  Paschal  how  to  deal  with 
those  of  the  clergy  whose  fathers  were 
in  holy  orders ;  §  14 :  is  advised  to  let 
them  remain,  unless  personally  unworthy ; 
ib. :  holds  a  council  in  London  at  Whit- 
suntide 1 108,  when  severer  canons  are 
made  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy ; 
ib. :  consents  to  the  erection  of  the  bishop- 
ric of  Ely  by  the  king,  but  sends  to  pope 
Paschal  for  his  confirmation  of  it ;  §  15  : 
dies  April  21,  1109;  vii,  1:  archbishop 
Becket  procured  a  bull  from  pope  Alex- 
ander HI  at  Tours  in  n  63  for  proceeding 
to  the  canonization  of  Anselm;  xii,  15, 
n.  1 :  but  it  was  not  done  till  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century;  ib. 

Anselm,  nephew  of  archbishop  An- 
selm, abbot  of  St.  Saba's  at  Rome;  II, 
vii,  4,  10:    sent  to  England  in  11 15  by 


pope  Paschal  Has  his  legate  to  deliver  a  pall 
to  Ralph  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  §  4  : 
again  sent  by  Paschal  in  11 16  as  his 
legate  to  England ;  §  10 :  stopped  in 
Normandy  by  king  Henry  I,  and  not 
allowed  to  do  any  thing  as  legate ;  ib. : 
recalled  by  Paschal  on  expostulation  from 
English  ambassadors ;  ib. 

ArPEAL  to  Rome  :  no  such  right  ac- 
knowledged in  Wilfred's  case,  either  by 
king  Ecgfrith  and  archbishop  Theodore ; 

I,  vi,  15  :  or  by  king  Aldfrith  and  arch- 
bishop Berhtwald  ;  ix,  4-6 ;  see  also  viii, 
9  :  or  by  the  other  Northumbrian  bishops ; 
ix,  12  :  nor  even  claimed,  as  it  seems,  by 
Wilfred  himself ;  ix,  8  :  nor  in  any  way 
proved  by  Wilfred's  case ;  §§  9,  11 ;  x,  1 : 
not  allowed  or  intended  by  the  legatine 
council  in  Germany  under  Boniface  arch- 
bishop of  Mayence  (about  742);  xi,  6: 
and  certainly  not  by  the  council  of 
Cloveshoe  under  archbishop  Cuthbert  in 
747 ;  §  9  :  distinction  between  revision  or 
rehearing  and  an  appeal ;  §  13  :  right  to 
appeals  not  given  to  the  pope  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Sardica  in  347;  §§  I2-C4:  no  ap- 
peals lay  from  the  courts  of  the  English 
kings  before  the  Conquest  in  any  cause ; 

II,  xxv,  1  o :  appeals  from  ecclesiastical 
courts  under  William  the  Conqueror  lay 
to  the  king;  iii,  12:  the  course  of  such 
appeals  laid  down  in  the  eighth  of  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon;  1,  xi,  16; 
II,  xiii,  5  :  appeals  to  the  pope  not  allow- 
ed in  England  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century;  II,  vii,  5  :  the  practice 
said  to  have  been  begun  by  Henry  bishop 
of  Winchester  in  the  reign  of  Stephen  ; 
x,  17;  xiv,  9;  xxv,  12:  in  1 1 72  king 
Henry  II  in  his  agreement  with  the  le- 
gates of  pope  Alexander  III  after  the 
murder  of  archbishop  Becket  promises  to 
suffer  appeals  to  Rome ;  xiv,  7 :  mischief 
of  that  concession;  §§  8-10;  xviii,  11, 
1 2  ;  xxv,  1 2  :  enormous  wealth  and  power 
accruing  to  the  court  of  Rome  from  ap- 
peals ;  xviii,  12. 

Aragon  :  see  Pedro  II. 

Aragonenses,  mercenary  ruffians,  de- 
nounced by  the  Lateran  council  under 
pope  Alexander  III  in  1 1 79 ;  II,  xv,  1 7, 
11.  1. 

Archbishop  :  see  Metropolitan. 

Archdeaconries,  division  of  dioceses 
into,  introduced  by  archbishop  Lanfranc, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  law  of 
William  the  Conqueror  for  separating  ec- 
clesiastical from  secular  courts ;  II,  iii, 
I5-I7:  generally  coextensive  with  coun- 
ties, the  courts  answering  to  the  ancient 
county  courts  ;  §  15. 

Archdeacons,  occasionally  employed 
in  England  in  Saxon  times;  II,  iii,  15, 1 7 : 
appointment  of  them  enjoined  on  the 
bishops  by  a  council  under  archbishop 
Lanfranc  about  1076;   ii,  13,  n.  3 ;  14; 
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iii,  17:  they  are  required  by  the  council 
of  London  in  11 08  to  enforce  celibacy  on 
the  clergy ;  vi,  14 :  they  headed  the  pro- 
cession of  the  parishes  under  their  juris- 
diction to  the  cathedral  church  at  Whit- 
suntide and  paid  over  the  Pentecostal 
oblations  ;  xi,  8. 

Archpresbyters,  another  name  for 
rural  deans,  II,  iii,  16. 

Arians,  condemned  by  the  council  of 
Nicaea  in  325  ;  I,  xi,  to,  n.  2  :  still  had 
influence  with  Constantine  the  Great;  ib.: 
they  twice  condemned  and  deposed  Atha- 
nasius  from  the  see  of  Alexandria;  ib. 
n.  7  :  this  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
alleged  heretics  of  the  south  of  France  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries ;  II, 
xv,  18. 

Arius,  a  priest  of  Alexandria,  author  of 
the  Arian  heresy,  banished  after  its  con- 
demnation by  the  council  of  Nicaea  in  325  ; 
I,  xi,  10  :  recalled  in  327  or  328  by  Con- 
stantine the  Great ;  ib. :  and  sent  by  him 
to  Alexandria  to  be  received  into  commu- 
nion ;  ib. :  which  however  Athanasius  re- 
fused to  do ;  ib. 

Armagh,  bishops  of,  primates  of  Ire- 
land in  succession  from  St.  Patrick  ;  II, 
far,  10,  n.  2  ;  xii,  4  :  often  styled  archbi- 
shops by  the  Irish  annalists  ;  ib. :  had  that 
title  confirmed  and  a  pall  sent  by  pope 
Eugenius  III  in  1152;  ib. ;  xii,  4,  n.  1  : 
had  previously  exercised  all  the  functions 
of  primates  and  metropolitans  without  a 
pall ;  xii,  4  :  sons  succeeded  their  fathers 
in  this  see  for  many  generations  before  the 
election ofbishopMalachy in  1134 ;  ib.n.  10. 

Arnaldists:  see  Arnold  of  Bres- 
cia. 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  said  to  have 
planned  the  attempt  to  deprive  the  popes 
of  all  secular  power  from  about  1141 ;  II, 
x,  12  :  its  abettors  styled  Arnaldists  and 
heretics  by  popish  writers ;  ib. :  though 
they  held  all  other  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
church ;  xv,  18:  they  are  denounced  by 
pope  Lucius  III  in  1184  for  extirpation  ; 
ib. ;  xvi,  7. 

Arthur,  son  of  Geoffrey  duke  of 
Brittany,  and  grandson  of  king  Henry  II, 
born  in  March  1187;  II,  xvii,  1,  n.  1; 
xviii,  111  in  November  1190  his  uncle 
king  Richard  I  makes  an  engagement  of 
marriage  for  him  with  a  daughter  of  Tan- 
cred  king  of  Sicily ;  xvii,  1  :  on  the  death 
of  Richard  in  1199  Philip  Augustus  takes 
up  his  cause  against  king  John ;  xviii,  1 1 : 
his  death  in  1202  ;  xx,  I. 

Arundel,  William  earl  of,  sent  by 
king  Henry  II  in  1165  to  expostulate  with 
king  Louis  VII  of  France  for  sheltering 
Becket;  II,  xiii,  8  :  sent  also  with  many 
other  ambassadors  to  pope  Alexander  III 
to  maintain  the  king's  cause  against  Becket ; 
ib.  n.  4. 

Asser,  made  bishop  of  Sherborne  by 


king  Alfred  ;  I,  xviii,  3  :  assisted  Alfred 
in  his  translations  of  Latin  works;  xvii, 
14 :  wrote  a  biography  of  Alfred  to  the 
year  893;  §  17,2:  died  in  909  or  910; 
xviii,  3,  n.  5. 

Astolphus,  king  of  the  Lombards, 
about  753  seized  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna 
and  the  Pentapolis,  marched  towards 
Rome,  and  claimed  its  obedience  in  right 
of  his  conquest ;  I,  xii,  3. 

At  h  a na si u s,  archbishop  of  Alexandria, 
refused  to  receive  back  Arius  into  commu- 
nion at  the  bidding  of  Constantine  the 
Great  in  328  after  he  had  been  condemned 
by  the  council  of  Nicaea;  I,  xi,  10  :  de- 
posed by  the  Arian  party  in  the  east ;  ib. : 
and  banished  by  the  emperor  into  Gaul  in 
335  or  336 ;  ib.  n.  7  :  restored  by  favour 
of  Constantine  the  Younger  in  338;  ib. : 
deposed  again  by  the  Arians  at  Antioch  in 
341  when  Gregory  of  Cappadocia  was 
elected  in  his  room ;  ib. :  received  into 
communion  nevertheless  by  pope  Julius  I ; 
ix,  9;  xi,  10,  14:  and  by  the  western 
bishops  at  Sardica  in  347  ;  xi,  11. 

Athelgiva  :  see  Aethelgifu. 

Athelne  y  in  Somersetshire :  a  monas- 
tery built  there  by  king  Alfred,  and  filled 
by  him  with  monks  from  abroad ;  I,  xvii, 
1 1 ;  xix,  1 3  ;  xx,  1 2 :  John  of  Saxony  the 
first  abbot;  xvii,  12,  n.  3. 

Athelulf,  confessor  to  king  Henry  I, 
appointed  by  him  the  first  bishop  of  Carlisle 
in  1 132;  II,  ix,  7,  n.  4:  witnessed  the 
charter  of  king  Stephen  in  1 1 36 ;  ib. 

Augustin,  prior  of  St.  Andrew's  at 
Rome,  sent  in  596  by  pope  Gregory  I  at 
the  head  of  his  mission  to  England  ;  I,  ii, 
1  :  reaches  France,  but  returns  to  Rome 
*in  alarm  ;  §  2  :  is  encouraged  by  Gregory 
and  sets  out  again ;  ib. :  lands  in  the  Isle 
of  Thanet  in  597 ;  §  3  :  is  kindly  received 
by  Aethelberht  king  of  Kent ;  ib. :  comes 
into  his  presence  bearing  a  picture  of  our 
Saviour  ;  ib.  n.  1 ;  xvi,  5,6:  has  a  house 
in  Canterbury  assigned  to  him ;  ii,  3  : 
enters  Canterbury  in  procession ;  §  4 : 
converts  great  numbers,  among  them 
Aethelberht;  ib. :  recovers  an  ancient  church 
in  Canterbury,  and  makes  it  his  cathedral 
church  ;  iii,  6,  n.  4 :  said  to  have  baptized 
more  than  10,000  converts  on  Christmas 
day  597;  ii,  4;  5,  n.  4  j  iii,  5,  n.  8:  goes 
over  to  France  and  receives  consecration 
from  Virgilius  archbishop  of  Aries ;  ii,  6 ; 
xiv,  4 :  sends  to  pope  Gregory  a  report  of 
his  success,  and  obtains  his  advice  on  cer- 
tain questions;  ii,  7-9:  in  601  receives 
from  him  a  pall  as  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury; §  12:  in  a  conference  with  the 
British  bishops  and  clergy  endeavours  to 
prevail  upon  them  to  submit  to  his  autho- 
rity, but  in  vain;  iii,  1-3;  iv,  12  :  their 
refusal  owing  greatly  to  his  arrogance; 
iii,  3  :  in  604  he  consecrates  Mellitus, 
Justus,  and  Laurentius  ;  §  6  ;  xiv,  4 :   he 
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died  probably  in  604;  iii,  5,  n.  4:  established 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in 
Kent;  iv,  5  :  did  not  bring  image  worship 
into  England  ;  x,  2  ;  xvi,  5,  6:  a  festival  in 
memory  of  him  appointed  by  the  council  of 
Cloveshoe  in  747;  xi,  16. 

Augustus's  Oak,  the  place  of  Au- 
gustin's conference  with  the  British  bishops 
and  clergy  in  601  ;  I,  iii,  1. 

Auricular  Confession:  6ee  Con- 
fession. 

AvToite<pa\os,  a  title  of  such  churches  as 
were  not  subject  to  any  patriarch  ;  I,  xvi, 
1  :  as,  Cyprus ;  ib. :  and  Ravenna  in  the 
seventh  century;  vi,  14,  n.  2. 

Avignon,  how  acquired  by  the  popes ; 
II,  xxi,3,n.  5. 

Bacanceld,  or  Baccancelde,  now  Bap- 
child,  in  Kent :  a  council  said  to  have  been 
held  there  in  694  under  king  VVihtred  for 
making  some  ecclesiastical  laws ;  I,  viii,  3, 
n.  1 5  :  another  in  796  or  798  by  arch- 
bishop Aethelheard  ;  xiv,  6 ;  xv,  3,  4. 

Baldwin,  bishop  of  Worcester,  elected 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  December 
1 184;  II,  xvi,  5,  n.  1  :  takes  the  cross 
about  1 185  ;  §  7-:  in  1 186  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  pope  Urban  III  founds  a  college 
for  secular  canons  at  Hackington  near 
Canterbury ;  §  8 :  the  cathedral  monks 
take  fright  and  appeal  to  the  pope,  who  with- 
draws his  sanction;  §§9,  10:  Baldwin  is 
supported  by  kingHenry  II,  and  perseveres; 
§  10:  pope  Urban  orders  him  to  demolish  the 
building  ;  §  11  :  pope  Clement  III  after- 
wards favours  the  monks;  ib.  :  in  1188, 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin, 
Baldwin  goes  through  his  province  preach- 
ing up  the  cross;  §  12,  n.  1  ;  §  18,  n.  1  : 
in  September  11 89  crowns  king  Richard  I 
at  Westminster ;  §  1 3  :  saves  the  life  of  a 
Jew  on  that  occasion  ;  xii,  8,  n.  8 :  king 
Richard  visits  Canterbury  in  November, 
and  compromises  the  dispute  with  the 
monks  by  persuading  Baldwin  to  remove 
his  new  foundation  from  Hackington  to 
Lambeth;  §  1 1,  n.  5 ;  §  16,  n.  3  ;  §  17  :  in 
1 1 90  the  archbishop  obtains  some  land  at 
Lambeth  for  the  purpose  from  the  prior 
and  convent  of  Rochester  by  an  exchange  ; 
§  ir,  n.  6:  sets  out  for  the  Holy  Land; 
§  20  :  dies  at  Acre  in  1191  ;  xvii,  5. 

Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  chosen 
emperor  of  Constantinople  by  the  crusaders 
in  1 204,  avows  that  their  object  in  attacking 
the  city  and  changing  the  dynasty  was  the 
honour  of  the  church  of  Rome  and  the 
subjection  of  the  eastern  church  to  it  j  II, 
xx,  2  :  he  acted  throughout  under  direction 
or  sanction  of  pope  Innocent  III ;  §§  1-3. 

Bapchild  :  see  Bacanceld. 

Baptism,  thought  to  be  completed  by 
confirmation ;  I,  iii,  3,  n.  1  :  not  accom- 
panied with  the  use  of  chrism  in  the  Irish 
church  in   the   time  of  Lanfranc ;    ib. : 
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probably  not  in  the  British  church  in  the 
time  of  Augustin  ;  ib. :  immersion  ordered 
by  the  council  of  Cealchythe  in  816  ;  xv, 

10  :  baptism  ordered  by  a  council  abont 
1076  to  be  administered  only  at  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide,  unless  in  cases  of  danger ; 
II,  ii,  14. 

Baronius  charges  the  Britons  about 
604  with  schism ;  I,  i,  3,  D.  4  ;  iii,  4,  5  : 
statements  made  by  him  refuted  ;  I,  v,  10 ; 
vi,  9,10-14;  vii,  4;  xiii,  io,  11 ;  xv,  7,8,9; 
xvi,  5,6;xviii,2-5;xx,2;  II, viii,  12-14. 

Basculi,  mercenary  ruffians,  denounced 
by  the  Lateran  council  under  pope  Alex- 
ander III  in  1 1 79  ;  II,  xv,  1 7,  n.  i. 

Battle  Abbey,  near  Hastings,  found- 
ed by  William  the  Conqueror  to  comme- 
morate his  victory  over  Harold  ;  II,  iii,  7  : 
exempted  by  his  charter  in  1087  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
and  all  secular  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
power  within  its  precincts  vested  in  the 
abbot;  ib.  n.  1  ;  xi,  1,  12  :  Hilary  bishop 
of  Chichester  about  1148  claims  the  right 
of  visitation ;  xi,  1,  n.  2  :  Walter  de  Lucy 
then  abbot  pleads  exemption  by  the  found- 
er's charter ;  ib. :  king  Stephen  stops  the 
dispute  by  taking  the  abbey  into  his  pro- 
tection as  a  royal  chapel;  ib. ;  §  12:  on 
Stephen's  death  in  1 154  the  bishop  renews 
his  claim,  the  case  is  heard  by  king  Henry 

11  in  council,  and  a  decision  is  given  in 
favour  of  the  abbey;  §  1,  n.  4. 

Becket,  Thomas,  a  native  of  London, 
but  of  Norman  extraction;  II,  xii,  1 1,  n.  3 : 
employed  by  archbishop  Theobald  as  his 
agent  at  Rome  in  his  contest  with  Henry 
bishop  of  Winchester  abont  1 145-8  ;  §  6  : 
archdeacon  of  Canterbury  (in  1 1 54),  and 
provost  of  Beverley  ;  §§  6,  1 1 :  made  chan- 
cellor to  king  Henry  II  about  1 157  and 
became  a  great  favourite  of  the  king;  §§ 
6,  7,  11:  sent  back  to  England  by  him 
from  Normandy  in  1162  to  be  elected 
archbishop  of  Canterbury:  §  11  :  conse- 
crated by  Henry  bishop  of  Winchester  on 
the  Sunday  after  Whit-Sunday ;  ib.  n.  2 : 
appoints  that  Sunday  to  be  annually  ob- 
served in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  ib. : 
his  entire  change  of  conduct  and  demean- 
our; §  1 1  :  he  attends  the  council  of  Tours 
under  pope  Alexander  III  at  Whitsuntide 
1 163  ;  §  12:  is  received  by  the  pope  with 
all  marks  of  honour ;  ib.  :  'is  said  by  Wil- 
liam of  Newburgh  to  have  resigned  his 
episcopate  privately  to  the  pope  as  obtained 
by  the  king's  favour,  and  to  have  then 
taken  it  back  from  the  pope ;  ib.  n.  3  : 
others  fix  this  resignation  later,  after  the 
council  of  Clarendon,  in  11 64;  ib. ;  xiii, 
9  :  at  Tours  Becket  probably  concerted 
with  the  pope  a  design  of  making  the  clergy 
independent  of  the  secular  power;  xii,  13, 
14  :  obtains  a  bull  from  pope  Alexander 
for  proceeding  to  the  canonization  of  An- 
selm ;  §§  14, 15  :  on  his  return  from  Tours 
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opposes  the  king's  order  for  the  trial  and 
punishment  of  clerical  criminals  by  the  se- 
culars courts ;  §  15,  n.  4;  xiii,  1  :  the  king 
communicates  with  the  pope,  who  prevails 
on  Becket  to  promise  to  observe  the  laws 
of  England  bona  fide  ;  xiii,  4  :  he  attends 
the  king's  great  council  at  Clarendon  in 
January  1164,  and  acknowledges  the  16 
Constitutions  there  agreed  upon ;  §  5  :  im- 
mediately changes  his  mind,  and  punishes 
himself  with  penance  and  suspension  from 
episcopal  functions  ;  §  6  :  negotiations  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  pope  with  no  effect ; 
ib.  :  at  a  meeting  of  the  king's  council  at 
Northampton  in  October  several  suits  on 
the  king's  account  are  commenced  against 
Becket ;  §  7  :  he  denies  the  authority  of  the 
king's  courts  and  appeals  to  the  pope ;  ib. : 
makes  his  escape  to  France  ;  ib.  :  where  his 
cause  is  espoused  by  king  Louis  VII ;  §  8  : 
the  pope  also  supports  him  and  provides 
for  his  subsistence  at  the  Cistercian  abbey 
of  Pontigny  ;  §§  9,  1 J  :  in  December  1 165 
he  is  appointed  the  pope's  legate  over  Eng- 
land, and  in  1 166  begins  to  excommunicate 
his  opponents  ;  §  13,  n.  4  :  his  violent  and 
arrogant  letters  during  his  exile;  §§  1 1  — 
13:  he  asks  the  pope's  leave  to  excommu- 
nicate the  king,  but  is  put  off;  §§  12,  14: 
the  bishops  and  clergy  of  his  province  re- 
monstrate with  him,  and  with  the  pope ; 
§  14 :  his  indignation  on  finding  himself, 
as  he  thought,  deserted  by  the  pope  in 
1 167;  §§  15,  16:  his  haughtiness  at  the 
conference  of  Montmirail  in  January  1 169; 
§  17,  n.  1  :  further  negotiations  between 
king  Henry  and  the  pope  on  his  case  ;  xiv, 
i,  2  :  in  1 1 70  the  pope  empowers  special 
legates  to  settle  the  dispute ;  §  3,  n.  1  : 
Becket  resents  the  conduct  of  Roger  arch- 
bishop of  York  and  other  prelates  in  crown- 
ing prince  Henry  ;  §§  3,  4 :  threatens  to 
put  England  under  interdict  unless  the 
king  makes  submission  ;  §  3  :  the  king 
yields  July  22  ;  §  4  :  Becket  returns  to 
England  early  in  December  ;  §  5  :  his 
violence  and  presumption  ;  ib. :  he  is  mur- 
dered December  29  ;  ib.  n.  4  :  canonized 
by  pope  Alexander  in  1 1  73  ;  §13:  mira- 
cles ascribed  to  him,  and  many  pilgrimages 
made  to  his  shrine;  §§  13,  14;  xv,  11  : 
his  followers  promoted  in  honour  of  him; 
xv,  11. 

Bede,  born  in  672  or  673  ;  I,  ix,  1,  n. 
1 :  educated  and  afterwards  a  monk  at 
Wearmouth  and  J  arrow;  ix,  1  ;  x,  9,  12, 
13  :  erroneously  said  to  have  been  invited 
to  Rome  by  pope  Sergius  I ;  vi,  9  ;  ix,  1 , 
n.  1  ;  xvii,  11  :  never  visited  Rome;  ix, 
2  :  his  account  of  the  English  dioceses  in 
731  when  he  finished  his  Ecclesiastical 
History ;  x,  7  :  he  has  given  no  account 
of  parochial  clergy ;  §  8  :  complains  of  the 
want  of  a  settled  clergy;  ib.  ;  §  9,  n.  5  ; 
xvii,  3  :  and  of  the  number  and  abuse  of 
monastic  establishments;  x,  9-12;   xvii, 


4  ;  xix,  12  :  in  which  he  sees  much  danger 
to  the  state ;  ib. ;  xvi,  7  ;  xx,  1 2  :  i-ecom- 
mends  taking  some  of  them  to  found  new 
bishoprics  in  Northumbria;  x,  10;  xix, 
12:  his  letter  to  Ecgberht  bishop  of  York 
written  in  734  or  735  ;  x,  9,  13  ;  xi,  1,  n. 
4 :  his  history  of  the  abbots  of  Wearmouth 
and  Jarrow ;  xvi,  6  :  he  translates  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Apostles'  Creed  into 
English ;  x,  9 :  also  the  Gospel  of  St.  John ; 
§  13  :  died  May  25,  73;  ;  ib.  n.  5  :  devo- 
tions of  the  monks  at  his  death  ;  xiv,  1  : 
his  Ecclesiastical  History  translated  into 
English  by  king  Alfred  ;  xvii,  14. 

Bedford,  archdeaconry  of,  with  juris- 
diction over  Bedfordshire,  instituted  by 
Remigius  bishop  of  Lincoln  about  1080; 
II,  hi,  17. 

Benedict  IX,  son  of  Alberic  count  of 
Tusculum,  and  nephew  of  pope  John  XIX, 
elected  pope  on  his  uncle's  death  in  1033, 
though  but  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age ; 
I,  xxii,  15  :  notoriously  lewd  and  pro- 
fligate, yet  owned  as  bishop  of  Rome  by 
all  Christendom ;  ib.  :  deposed  in  1044, 
yet  kept  his  seat  in  the  Lateran  in  defiance 
of  Silvester  and  Gregory  VI  elected  popes 
by  different  parties  ;  ib. :  deposed  again  in 
1046,  but  still  retained  his  title  for  some 
time,  and  on  the  death  of  pope  Leo  IX  in 
1054  attempted  to  resume  the  chair;  ib. 

Benedict  X,  or  John  bishop  of  Vele- 
tri,  an  antipope,  placed  in  the  see  of  Rome 
March  30,  1058,  on  the  death  of  pope 
Stephen  IX ;  I,  xxii,  T4 :  deposed  and 
succeeded  by  pope  Nicholas  II  in  January 
1059  ;  ib. ;  §  15,  n.  1  :  said  to  have  sent  a 
pall  to  Stigand  archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
ib. ;  II,  i,9- 

Benedict  Biscop,  founder  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  Wearmouth  in  674 ;  I,  vii,  4  : 
and  of  the  monastery  of  Jarrow  afterwards ; 
xvi,  6 :  by  permission  of  pope  Agatho  I 
brought  over  to  England  John  the  precen- 
tor of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  to  instruct  his 
monks  in  chanting  and  in  the  Roman 
order  of  divine  service  about  the  year  678  ; 
I,  vii,  4,  n.  12  :  brought  from  Rome  pic- 
tures of  saints  and  sacred  subjects  to  adorn 
the  churches  of  his  two  monasteries  ; 
xvi,  6. 

Benedictine  Rule,  not  known  in 
England  till  brought  over  by  Wilfred  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  and 
not  generally  received  till  some  ages  after 
his  death  ;  I,  viii,  6;  x,  1 1 ;  xv,  5 ;  xvi,  7. 

Beorhtwulf,  king  of  the  Mercians, 
defeated  by  the  Danes  in  851  ;  I,  xvi,  11, 
n.4. 

Beorneii,  bishop  of  Selsey,  one  of  the 
seven  bishops  said  to  have  been  consecrated 
at  one  time  by  archbishop  Plegmund  in 
904  or  909  ;  I,  xviii,  1,  4»  5* 

Beornwulf,  king  of  the  Mercians, 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  Ellendune  by  Eg- 
bert king  of  the  West- Saxons  in  823  or 
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824 ;  I,  xv,  1  ;  xvi,  9 :  present  at  a  coun- 
cil at  Cloveshoe  about  825  ;  xvi,  10,  n.  1. 

Berengaria,  daughter  of  Sanchez  VI 
king  of  Navarre,  received  at  Messina  in 
March  1191  by  king  Richard  I  as  his  in- 
tended bride  ;  II,  xvii,  1,  n.  2 :  married  to 
him  at  Limasol  in  Cyprus  May  12  ;  ib. 

Berengarius,  archdeacon  of  Angers 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
wrote  against  the  doctrine  of  the  corporal 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist ;  II,  i, 
13  j  ii,  14:  opposed  by  Lanfranc,  then 
prior  of  Bee ;  ib. 

Berghamsted,  now  perhaps  Bersted, 
in  Kent :  a  council  said  to  have  been  held 
there  in  696  under  king  Wihtred  for 
making  some  ecclesiastical  laws;  I,  viii,  3, 
n.  16. 

Berthun,  called  bishop  of  Dorchester 
by  Florence  of  Worcester  an.  785,  was 
really  bishop  of  Lichfield  ;  I,  iv,  3,  n.  7  } 
xii,  9  ;  xiii,  13,  n.  2. 

Berhtwald,  or  Brihtwald,  abbot  of 
Reculver  in  Kent,  succeeds  Theodore  in 
the  see  of  Canterbury ;  I,  viii,  1  :  appoint- 
ed archbishop  July  1,  692,  but  not  conse- 
crated till  June  693  ;  ib.  :  consecrated  in 
France ;  x,  7  :  present  and  active  in  the 
council  of  Nosterfield  in  703,  when  Wil- 
fred was  deprived  and  excommunicated  ; 
ix,  3-6 :  on  Wilfred's  return  from  Rome  is 
reconciled  to  him  and  promises  him  help ; 
§  11  :  in  705,  in  accordance  with  a  letter 
from  pope  John  VI,  procures  the  conven- 
ing of  a  council  near  the  river  Nid  in 
Yorkshire  for  the  consideration  of  Wil- 
fred's case  ;  §  12  :  advocates  Wilfred's 
cause  there ;  ib. ;  x,  1  :  in  carrying  on 
Theodore's  plans  for  the  division  of  large 
dioceses  meets  with  opposition  in  Wessex  ; 
x,  1,  n.  3  :  dies  in  January  731  ;  §  6. 

Berkshire  :  part  at  least  of  the  coun- 
ty under  the  bishops  of  Dorchester  during 
the  tenth  century  ;  I,  xviii,  4,  n.  1  :  the 
whole  in  time  united  with  Wiltshire  under 
the  bishops  of  Ramsbury  or  Wilton  ;  ib.  : 
and  (about  1058)  with  Dorsetshire  also, 
the  see  then  being  first  at  Sherborne  and 
after  the  Conquest  at  Sarum ;    xxii,  10, 

II.  1. 

Bernard,  St.,  a  monk  of  Citeaux,  went 
thence  in  11 15  to  found  the  abbey  of 
Clairvaux,  where  he  was  abbot  till  his 
death  ;  II,  xi,  5,  n.  3  :  was  a  stanch  sup- 
porter of  pope  Innocent  II  against  the  an- 
tipope  Anacletus  ;  viii,  14,  n.  3  ;  ix,  5,  n. 
3  :  had  great  influence  with  pope  Eugenius 

III,  who  had  been  a  monk  under  him  at 
Clairvaux  ;  x,  2,  n.  4  :  exerted  himself  to 
get  the  election  of  William  archbishop  of 
York  set  aside  by  Eugenius ;  ib.  n,  2  : 
pressed  forward  the  disastrous  expedition 
of  king  Louis  VII  of  France  to  the  Holy 
Land  (in  1 146-8);  v,  12  :  wrote  very 
sharply  to  Innocent  and  to  Eugenius  against 
exempting  monastics  from  the  authority  of 


their  proper  diocesans  and  subjecting  them 
solely  to  the  see  of  Rome  ;  xi,  5,  nn.  5,  6  ; 
xiv,  10  ;  xviii,  12  :  remonstrates  with  Eu- 
genius on  the  shameful  conduct  of  cardinal 
Jordanes  de  Ursinis  his  legate  in  Germany 
and  France  in  1 151  ;  viii,  8,  n.  1  :  his  life 
of  bishop  Malachy  ;  xii,  4  :  he  died  August 
20,  1 153;  ib.  n.  2. 

Bernard,  chaplain  to  king  Henry  I, 
nominated  by  him  bishop  of  St.  David's 
on  application  of  the  chapter  about  n  15; 
II,  vii,  8  :  is  consecrated  by  Ralph  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  making  profession 
of  canonical  obedience  to  him  ;  ib. ;  x,  14  : 
sent  by  king  Henry  I  to  accompany  the 
pope's  legate  Peter  from  Normandy  into 
England  in  1122  with  instructions  to  con- 
trol his  movements  ;  viii,  3  :  in  the  reign 
of  Stephen  attempts  to  withdraw  Wales 
from  the  province  of  Canterbury  and  re- 
cover the  ancient  metropolitan  authority 
of  his  own  see ;  x,  13  :  dies  before  October 
18,  1 148,  the  day  appointed  by  pope  Eu- 
genius III  in  1 147  for  the  final  hearing  of 
the  case;  §  14,  n.  5. 

Bernard,  late  archbishop  of  Ragusa, 
present  at  Lincoln  at  the  funeral  of  bishop 
Hugh  in  November  1200;  II,  xix,  10, 
n.  3  :  made  bishop  of  Carlisle  by  king  John 
in  January  1 204 ;  ib. 

Berte,  or  Bertha,  daughter  of  Chari- 
bert  king  of  Paris,  married  to  Aethelberht 
king  of  Kent  about  570;  I,  i,  7,  10,  n.  1  : 
a  Christian ;  §  8  :  St.  Martin's  church  near 
Canterbury  fitted  up  for  her  use ;  ib. : 
greatly  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Saxons ;  §  9  ;  ii,  4. 

Bertramus  :  see  Ratramnus. 

Birinus,  a  missionary  bishop  from 
Rome,  lands  in  the  country  of  the  West- 
Saxons  about  634  ;  I,  iv,  3  :  the  first  who 
preached  the  gospel  among  them  ;  iii,  5  : 
baptizes  their  king  Cynegils  in  635  ;  iv,  3  : 
is  made  their  first  bishop,  having  his  see 
at  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire ;  ib.  n.  7. 

Biscop  :  see  Benedict  Biscop. 

Bishoprics  in  England,  established, 
suppressed,  or  divided  by  the  respective 
kings,  as  each  judged  best;  I,  iv,  10; 
x,  10 ;  xviii,  4  :  the  kings,  as  founders  of 
all  sees,  had  always  the  patronage  of  them ; 
II,  ii,  3,  4  ;  xviii,  1  ;  xxiii,  2  ;  xxv,  10  : 
steps  taken  by  the  court  of  Rome  from 
the  time  of  pope  Gregory  VII  to  usurp  it ; 
ii,  10,  11;  v,  6;  vi,  12  j  xviii,  1:  each 
bishop  at  first  independent,  owning  no 
metropolitan;  l,iv,  10  :  archbishop  Theo- 
dore the  first  metropolitan  ;  ib. ;  v,  10  : 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  authority  a 
voluntary  act  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings ; 
ib. :  metropolitan  authority  first  vested  in 
the  see  of  Lichfield  by  king  Offa  in  788, 
and  then  taken  away  from  it  by  king 
Cenwulf  in  799  ;  xi,  5  ;  xii,  8, 9  ;  xiv,  3,6; 
xv,  6,  n.  7 :  sees  ordered  by  the  council  of 
London  in  1075  to  be  settled  in  the  chief 
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places  in  the  several  dioceses;  II,  ii,  13: 
several  removals  of  sees  in  consequence ; 
ib. :  division  of  dioceses  into  archdeaconries 
and  rural  deaneries  introduced  by  arch- 
bishop  Lanfranc;  iii,  15-17  :  temporalities 
of  vacant  sees  belong  to  the  sovereign  as 
founder ;  iv,  3,  n.  4  ;  xiii,  5,  7  ;  xix,  3  : 
king  Henry  II  in  11 76  promised  not  to 
keep  any  in  his  hands  above  a  year  with- 
out some  plain  necessity ;  xv,  1 . 

Bishops  :  ancient  and  general  practice 
of  settling  a  body  of  presbyters  where  a 
see  was  founded ;  II,  xx,  6  :  the  see  gene- 
rally supplied  from  them ;  ib. :  the  elec- 
tion made  not  by  the  presbyters  only,  but 
by  the  people  and  the  neighbouring  clergy 
conjointly  with  them ;  ib. ;  xxiii,  1  :  this 
method  confirmed  by  a  law  of  Justinian ; 
xx,  6  :  but  after  the  fall  of  the  empire  the 
choice  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Spain,  as  well  as  England, 
was  made  by  the  princes  with  the  advice 
of  their  bishops  and  great  councils,  but 
without  the  lower  clergy  and  people  ;  ib. : 
the  right  of  election  vested  in  capitular 
bodies,  even  of  monks,  by  pope  Innocent 
III  about  1206 — 1 2 15,  but  his  sentence 
uncanonical,  novel,  and  mischievous  ;  ib. : 
right  of  sovereign  princes  to  choose  per- 
sons for  bishops  ;  xxiii,  1-4  :  holding  more 
than  one  see  a  corruption  which  began  in 
the  tenth  century ;  I,  xx,  8  ;  xxii,  11,  17; 
II,  i,  9  :  ancient  practice  of  making  a  pro- 
fession of  canonical  obedience  to  metropo- 
litans, primates,  and  patriarchs ;  II,  iii,  1  : 
that  profession  changed  by  pope  Gregory 
VII  into  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  see  of 
Rome;  iii,  1 ;  v,  15;  xv,  16:  authority  of 
bishops  first  broken  in  upon  by  the  monks ; 

I,  xx,  8  :  see  Exemptions  :  none  but 
bishops  could  make  or  consecrate  chrism  ; 

II,  iii,  8,  n.  5  :  question  in  the  council  of 
Trent  concerning  the  source  of  episcopal 
authority;  II,  Pref.  p.  10,  n.  16. 

Bishops  in  England  at  first  had  no 
maintenance   distinct  from   their  clergy; 

I,  ii,  7  ;  v,  9 ;  viii,  6 ;  xvi,  8  :  lived  in  mo- 
nasteries or  colleges  with  their  presbyters ; 
viii,  6  :  were  required  by  various  councils 
not  to  intrude  upon  each  other's  dioceses  ; 
v,  8;  xv,  10;  xvi,  1  :  not  to  wrong  reli- 
gious houses  ;  v,  8  :  not  to  receive  clergy 
from  other  dioceses  without  letters  com- 
mendatory ;  ib. :  to  visit  their  dioceses 
once  a  year ;  xii,  12 ;  to  take  a  copy  of 
canons  and  decrees  of  councils  ;  I,  xv,  10 ; 

II,  iii,  14  :  took  precedence  by  seniority  of 
consecration ;  I,  v,  8  :  their  number  was 
to  be  increased  according  to  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  believers ;  ib. :  their  obse- 
quies regulated  by  can.  10  of  the  council 
of  Cealchythe  in  816 ;  I,  xiv,  1,  n.  5  ;  xv, 
10:  their  rank  in  Anglo-Saxon  times; 
xviii,  1 1  :  the  kings,  as  founders  of  all 
sees,  had  the  nomination  of  their  bishops, 
and    put    them    in    possession    of   their 


bishoprics  by  the  ceremony  of  investiture  ; 
II,  ii,  3,  4  ;  xviii,  1  ;  xxiii,  2  ;  xxv,  10  :  see 
Investiture  :  the  bishops  always  as- 
sisted in  the  great  councils  of  the  state ; 
iii,  11 ;  xii,  19  :  took  part  in  the  business 
of  courts  of  judicature  before  the  Con- 
quest ;  I,  xii,  1 2  ;  xviii,  10 ;  II,  iii,  1 1  ;  xii, 
1 9  :  were  bound  to  many  personal  services 
after  the  Conquest  as  the  king's  barons ; 

11.  iii,  3,  16;  xiii,  5:  were  removed  from 
the  secular  courts  and  required  to  hold 
courts  of  their  own  for  the  trial  of  spiritual 
causes  by  a  law  of  William  the  Conqueror; 
iii,  9-12  :  their  order  of  precedence  settled 
by  the  council  of  London  in  1075  ;  ii,  13  : 
they  were  forbidden  by  that  council  to  be 
judges  in  cases  of  blood  ;  ib. :  were  re- 
quired to  constitute  archdeacons  by  a 
council  about  1076;  §14:  could  not  go 
out  of  England  without  the  king's  leave  ; 

I,  xi,  15  ;  II,  ii,  17  ;  iii,  1,  2,  19  ;  iv,  7,  8, 

12,  13  ;  x,  15  ;  xii,  16;  xiii,  5  :  exemption 
of  monasteries  from  episcopal  jurisdiction 
a  way  of  forwarding  papal  usurpation  ; 

II,  x,  17  ;  xi,  5,  13  ;  xxv,  7  :  origin  of 
mitred  abbeys;  xi,  10-12  :  exempt  monas- 
teries often  employed  bishops,  other  than 
their  diocesans,  within  their  precincts ;  iii, 
16,  n.  2  :  disputed  election  to  the  see  of 
York  after  the  death  of  archbishop  Tur- 
stein  in  1 140  the  first  ever  referred  to  the 
judgment  of  the  pope  ;  x,  2,  3  :  method  of 
election  according  to  the  twelfth  of  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon  ;  xiii,  5,  n.  5  : 
proper  rights  of  bishops  taken  away  by 
the  legatine  authority  committed  to  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury ;  xv,  14;  xxv,  7 : 
in  1 152  the  bishops  unite  in  refusing  to 
crown  prince  Eustace  at  the  desire  of  king 
Stephen  his  father,  pleading  the  commands 
of  pope  Eugenius  III;  x,  16:  in  1183 
they  entreat  king  Henry  II  not  to  allow 
the  legates  of  pope  Lucius  III  to  come 
into  England  to  collect  or  receive  money, 
but  to  send  their  contributions  himself  to 
the  pope ;  xvi,  3  ;  xix,  8  :  mischief  of  their 
sending  any  contribution;  xvi,  3.  See 
Bishoprics  in  England,  Suffragan 
Bishops. 

Bisi,  bishop  of  the  East-Angles,  con- 
secrated by  archbishop  Theodore  (in  670), 
present  at  the  council  of  Hertford  in  672  ; 
I,  v,  8  :  incapacitated  soon  afterwards  by 
infirmity,  and  his  diocese  divided ;  vii,  2, 
n.  8. 

Bloet,  Robebt,  chaplain  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  accompanied  William  Ru- 
fus  to  England  from  his  father's  death-bed, 
bearing  the  Conqueror's  letter  to  Lanfranc 
concerning  the  succession ;  II,  iv,  3,  n.  5  : 
chancellor  to  Rufus ;  ib. :  is  appointed 
bishop  of  Lincoln  by  him  in  1093;  ib. : 
his  consecration  stopped  by  Thomas  arch- 
bishop of  York  claiming  Lincoln  and  part 
of  Lindsey  as  within  his  own  diocese;  §4: 
that    claim   quieted  by  the  king,   Bloet 
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paying  him  a  large  sum  of  money ;  §  5  : 
Bloet  consecrated  at  Hastings  in  1 094 ;  ib. : 
present  at  Anselm's  council  at  Westminster 
in  (September)  1102;  vi,  2  :  consents  to 
the  lessening  of  his  diocese  by  the  erection 
of  the  bishopric  of  Ely  by  king  Henry  I 
in  1 108  or  1 109,  receiving  the  manor  of 
Spaldwick  in  Huntingdonshire  as  a  con- 
sideration ;  §  15  :  dies  in  January  11 23  ; 
viii,  5. 

Boniface,  archbishop  of  Mayence  :  a 
native  of  Crediton  in  Devonshire,  his 
proper  name  Winfrid,  went  to  Friesland 
as  a  missionary  about  715;  I,  x,  5  :  and 
some  years  after  to  Germany ;  ib. :  was 
legate  to  the  popes  Gregory  I  and  II  and 
Zachary  for  36  years;  §  2  :  about  742  with 
the  aid  of  the  princes  Pepin  and  Carloman 
held  a  legatine  council  in  Germany,  con- 
sisting of  the  bishops  of  the  Franks  and 
Gauls  ;  xi,  6,  7  :  persuaded  the  council  to 
promise  subjection  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
especially  that  their  metropolitans  should 
seek  their  palls  from  Rome ;  ib. ;  xiv,  4 ; 
II,  Pref.  p.  22  :  wrote  an  account  of  this 
council  to  his  friend  Cuthbert  archbishop 
of  Canterbury ;  I,  xi,  6-9  :  in  the  same 
letter  spoke  of  sundry  grievances  and  evils 
in  the  English  Church;  x,  2,  n.  10;  3; 
1 1 ,  n.  8 ;  xxii,  1 :  always  did  what  he  could 
to  extend  the  pope's  sovereign  power ; 
x,  5  ;  xi,  8;  xii,  10:  and  this  doubtless 
was  his  object  in  his  letter  to  Cuthbert; 
xi,  8;  II,  Pref.  p.  22  :  he  helped  to  transfer 
the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  from  the  Me- 
rovingian to  the  Carlovingian  line,  and 
himself  put  the  crown  on  Pepin's  head ; 

I,  x,  5  ;  xi,  7  :  he  displeased  pope  Zachary 
by  complaining  of  corruptions  in  the  church 
of  Rome ;  xi,  1 7  :  particularly  of  fees  ex- 
acted for  archiepiscopal  palls ;  xiv,  5,  n.  5  : 
on  the  death  of  Zachary  solicited  pope 
Stephen  II  to  continue  him  as  legate ; 
x,  2  ;  xi,  8  :  suffered  martyrdom  in  Fries- 
land  about  755  ;  xi,  17,  n.  6;  xiii,  8. 

Bos  a,  made  bishop  of  York  on  the 
expulsion  of  Wilfred  in  677  or  678 ;  I,  vi, 
4 :  displaced  on  Wilfred's  restoration  about 
687 ;  vii,  10 :  restored  on  his  second  ex- 
pulsion about  691  ;  §  11  :  died  in  705  ; 
ix,  12,  13. 

Bosel,  the  first  actual  bishop  of 
Worcester,  consecrated  in  680;  I,  vii,  2. 

Brabantiones  or  Brabancons,  mer- 
cenary ruffians,  denounced  by  the  Lateran 
council  under  pope  Alexander  III  in  1 179; 

II,  xv,  17,  n.  1. 

Bregwine,  successor  to  Cuthbert  in  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  consecrated  in 
759,  died  in  762  ;  I,  xii,  7. 

Bretagne  :  see  Brittany. 

Brihteh,  bishop  of  Worcester,  dies  in 
1038  ;  I,  xxii,  4. 

Brihthelm  or  Byrhthelm,  bishop 
of  Wells  (or  of  Sherborne),  appointed 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  king  Edwi 


in  959  on  the  death  of  Aelfsige  ;  I,  xix, 
10,  tin.  3,  4  :  dispossessed  and  sent  back 
to  his  former  diocese  by  king  Edgar  the 
same  year  ;  ib. :  his  character  traduced  by 
monastic  writers ;  ib. 

Brihtric  or  Beorhtric,  king  of  the 
West-Saxons,  jealous  of  Egbert  as  de- 
scended from  king  Ini ;  I,  xv,  1  :  dies  in 
800  and  is  succeeded  by  Egbert;  ib.  u.  5. 

Brihtwold,  bishop  of  Wilton  or 
Ramsbury,  died  in  1045;  I,  xxii,  10,  n.  1. 

British  Church  rescued  from  Pela- 
gianism  by  St.  German  in  429  and  446  ; 
I,  i,  2,  3  :  schools  said  to  have  been  esta- 
blished by  him  ;  iv,  5,  n.  4  :  the  Britons 
charged  with  schism  by  Baronius  ;  i,  3  : 
probably  had  no-  intercourse  with  the 
church  of  Rome  from  the  time  the  Romans 
quitted  Britain  almost  200  years  before 
the  coming  of  Augustin  in  597  ;  ib.  ;  in, 
4  :  were  not  within  the  patriarchate  of 
Rome;  ii,  14;  hi,  4;  II,  Pref.  pp.  15-18: 
nor  ever  subject  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  II, 
xix,  2  ;  xxv,  1  :  were  subject  only  to  the 
bishop  of  Caer  Lleon  upon  Usk  (or  St. 
David's)  as  their  primate  and  metropolitan  ; 
I,  i,  1 1 ;  hi,  3  ;  II,  vii,  8  ;  x,  14 ;  xix,  1,2: 
state  of  the  British  churches  in  Brittany, 
Cornwall,  and  Wales  at  the  coming  of 
Augustin  ;  I,  i,  1 1  :  their  worship  plain 
and  simple  ;  ii,  1 1  :  their  liturgy,  called 
"  Gallorum  Cursus",  different  from  the 
Roman;  iv,  11,  n.  3  :  also  their  method 
of  administering  baptism  ;  hi,  3,  n.  1  : 
and  their  time  for  observing  Easter ;  §§  1, 
3,  7  :  they  were  prejudiced  against  the 
Roman  missionaries  by  their  hatred  and 
fear  of  the  Saxons  ;  §  3  :  pope  Gregory  J. 
assumes  to  place  their  bishops  under  the 
authority  of  Augustin  ;  ii,  7  ;  II,  vii,  7  : 
in  601  their  bishops  meet  Augustin  in  a 
conference  ;  I,  hi,  I  :  not  deluded  by  his 
artful  proposal  of  union  ;  ib.  :  irritated  by 
his  arrogance ;  §  3  :  they  refuse  to  change 
any  of  their  customs  at  his  bidding,  or  to 
own  him  for  their  archbishop ;  ib. ;  iv,  12  : 
in  664  two  British  bishops  assist  bishop 
Wini  of  Winchester  in  consecrating  Ceadda 
to  the  see  of  York  ;  i,  1 1  j  viii,  5  :  by 
archbishop  Theodore's  Penitential  bishops 
consecrated  by  the  Britons  are  to  receive 
consecration  afresh  from  catholic  bishops ; 
vi,  1  :  see  Chad  :  abbot  Aldhelm  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century  persuades 
many  of  the  Britons  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  to  receive  the  catholic  Easter ; 
i,  11  ;  viii,  5  :  but  the  British  church  in 
general  did  not  receive  it  till  late  in  the 
eighth  ;  v,  2,  n,  1  ;  x,  6  :  Eadulf  the  first 
bishop  of  Crediton  about  910  said  to  have 
been  appointed  to  visit  annually  in  Corn- 
wall in  order  to  free  the  Britons  there  from 
their  errors;  xviii,  1,  n.  3.    See  Wales. 

Britons  :  great  slaughter  of  a  British 
army  with  1200  priests  and  monks  by 
king  Aethelfrith ;  I,  hi,  5  :    Britons  for 
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the  most  part  free  and  independent  about 
731  ;  x,  6  :  Egbert  king  of  the  West- 
Saxons  makes  war  upon  them  shortly 
after  his  accession  in  800;  xv,  1,  10: 
king  Aethelstan's  victories  over  them  ; 
xviii,  1,  n.  3  ;  §  8.  See  British  Church, 
and  Wales. 

Brittany  :  some  of  the  Britons  fled 
thither  from  their  Saxon  invaders  ;  I,  i,  4, 
11  ;  II,  xix,  2,  n.  1. 

Buckingham,  archdeaconry  of,  with 
jurisdiction  over  Buckinghamshire,  insti- 
tuted by  Remigius  bishop  of  Lincoln  about 
1080  ;  II,  hi,  17. 

Burdin,  Maurice,  archbishop  of  Braga, 
set  up  as  pope  by  the  emperor  Henry  V  in 
1 1 18  in  opposition  to  Gelasius  II;  II,vii,i  1, 
n.  6  :  is  defeated  and  made  prisoner  in  1 1 21 
by  the  forces  of  pope  Calixtus  II  at  Sutrium, 
and  is  shut  up  in  a  monastery;  viii,  3,  7. 

Burgred,  king  of  the  Mercians,  said  to 
consent  to  the  grant  of  tithes  made  by  king 
Aethelwulf  about  855  ;  I,  xvii,  1. 

Burying  within  towns  and  in  churches 
said  to  have  been  introduced  by  archbishop 
Cuthbert  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century;  I,  xiii,  13,  n.  6;  that  custom 
probably  strengthened  by  the  doctrine  of 
relics  ;  ib.  :  burial  in  churches  forbidden 
by  a  council  about  1076  ;  II,  ii,  14. 

Caer  Lleon  upon  Usk  :  its  bishops 
metropolitans  of  the  British  church  in 
Wales  ;  I,  i,  1 1  ;  iii,  3  :  the  see  removed 
to  St.  David's  :  ib.  n.  4. 

Calcuith  :  see  Cealchythe. 

Calixtus II,popei i  19-1 124;  seeGuY. 

Calne,  in  Wiltshire :  at  a  council  there 
in  977  or  978  concerning  the  proceedings 
taken  by  archbishop  Dunstan  against  the 
secular  canons  the  floor  gives  way,  and 
Dunstan  alone  escapes  falling  with  it ;  I, 
xx,  5. 

Cambridge,  University  of,  said  by 
some  later  writers  to  have  been  founded 
by  Sigberct  king  of  the  East-Angles  about 
631  ;  I,  iv,  5  :  the  controversy  about  its 
antiquity  ;  ib.  n.  9. 

Camden,  William,  one  of  the  editors  of 
English  Chroniclers  ;  I,  Pref.  n.  9. 

Candida  Casa  :  see  Whithern. 

Canon  Law,  brought  into  England  in 
the  reign  of  Stephen,  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  growth  of  the  legatine  power 
and  of  the  practice  of  carrying  appeals  to 
Rome  ;  II,  x,  9,  10 :  also  of  the  general 
establishment  of  ecclesiastical  courts  ;  xiii, 
2  :  increased  the  power  of  suffragan  bi- 
shops, archdeacons,  and  rural  deans  ;  iii, 
\6,  17:  collections  of  ecclesiastical  law 
published  to  maintain  the  growing  power 
of  the  popes;  x,  10 :  especially  the  Decretum 
of  Gratian  about  H40  ;  ib.  nn.  1,2:  and 
the  Decretals  by  pope  Gregory  IX  about 
1230;  xi,  4,  n.  3. 

Canons  of  the  church  :  a  collection 


of  thern  translated  into  Latin  by  Dionysius 
Exiguus  in  the  sixth  century  and  received 
in  the  western  church;  I,  v,  8:  a  collection, 
probably  the  same,  produced  by  archbishop 
Theodore  in  the  council  of  Hertford  ;  ib. 

Canterbury  :  St.  Martin's  church 
near  the  city  restored  for  the  use  of 
Bertha  queen  of  Aethelberht  on  her  mar- 
riage about  5  70 ;  I,  i,  8 :  a  house  in  the 
city  assigned  to  Augustin  by  Aethelberht 
in  597;  ii,  3  :  an  ancient  church  within 
the  city  recovered  by  Augustin  and  made 
his  cathedral  church  ;  iii,  6,  n.  4  :  the 
city  taken  by  the  Danes  in  851 ;  xvi,  11  : 
the  cathedral  possessed  by  secular  canons 
in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century;  xix, 
16  :  who  were  not  removed  by  archbishop 
Dunstan,  but  by  archbishop  Aelfric  about 
1005  ;  ib. ;  xxi,  9  :  the  archbishops  before 
the  Conquest  said  to  have  had  a  chorepi- 
scopus  resident  at  St.  Martin's;  II,  iii,  16, 
n.  2  :  a  design  to  substitute  secular  canons 
for  monks  in  the  cathedral  defeated  by 
archbishop  Lanfranc  with  the  aid  of  pope 
Alexander  II  about  1072;  I,  xix,  16;  II, 
ii,  5  :  the  monks  summoned  to  Windsor 
by  king  Henry  I  in  April  11 14  to  assist 
in  electing  an  archbishop  ;  II,  vii,  3  :  pre- 
tend that  none  but  a  monk  ought  to  be 
elected;  ib. :  about  1148  they  appeal  to 
Rome  against  archbishop  Theobald,  but 
he  forces  them  to  renounce  their  appeal 
and  submit  to  his  authority ;  x,  1 7  :  in 
1 1 72-3,  the  see  being  vacant  after  Becket's 
death,  they  demand  a  free  election,  and 
make  an  independent  choice,  and  king 
Henry  II  at  length  consents  to  it ;  xiv, 
10-12  :  on  the  next  vacancy  in  11 84  they 
persist  in  daiming  the  sole  right  of 
election ;  xvi,  5  :  king  Henry  II  goes  to 
Canterbury  to  solicit  them  to  elect  his 
nominee;  ib. :  in  1186  they  take  fright 
at  archbishop  Baldwin's  new  college  for 
secular  canons  at  Hackington,  appeal  to 
Rome  against  it,  and  are  favoured  by 
popes  Urban  III  and  Clement  III;  §§  8- 
1 1 :  but  the  archbishop  perseveres  and  is 
supported  by  king  Henry  II;  §§  10,  11  : 
in  1 189  king  Richard  I  forbids  them  to 
prosecute  their  appeal  to  Rome,  and  offers 
to  hear  the  cause  himself ;  §  1 6  :  they  at 
once  call  over  a  legate  from  Normandy  to 
help  them,  but  the  king  stops  him  at 
Dover ;  ib. :  in  November  the  king  visits 
Canterbury,  and  persuades  the  archbishop 
to  remove  his  foundation  to  Lambeth ; 
§  11,  n.  5;  §  16,  n.  3;  §  17:  in  1191 
after  Baldwin's  death  they  set  on  a  mob 
to  demolish  the  chapel  at  Hackington  on 
authority  of  a  bull  from  pope  Celes- 
tine  III ;  xvii,  8 :  they  refuse  to  elect 
the  king's  nominee  as  Baldwin's  suc- 
cessor, but  choose  Reginald  bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  who  however  dies  soon 
afterwards;  §§  9,  10:  in  n 93  they  make 
their  election  at  Canterbury  and  alone; 
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§  10:  in  1 197-8  they  object  to  arch- 
bishop Hubert  building  a  collegiate  church 
at  Lambeth  in  pursuance  of  Baldwin's  de- 
sign, obtain  the  aid  of  pope  Innocent  III, 
and  in  spite  of  the  king's  prohibition  pro- 
cure the  demolition  of  the  building  in 
1 199;  xviii,  3-9:  on  the  death  of  arch- 
bishop Hubert  in  July  1 205  they  privately 
elect  their  subprior  Reginald  to  succeed 
him  and  send  him  off  to  Rome  to  be  con- 
firmed and  consecrated  by  the  pope;  xx, 
4 :  the  subprior  divulges  their  secret  too 
soon,  and  then  they  apply  to  king  John 
for  leave  to  elect ;  ib. :  the  king  comes  to 
Canterbury,  and  at  his  desire  on  Decem- 
1  ber  1 1  they  elect  John  de  Gray  bishop  of 
Norwich ;  ib.  n.  3  :  the  king  sends  a  de- 
putation of  them  to  Rome  to  get  this 
election  confirmed  ;  ib. :  the  bishops  of  the 
province  also  send  proctors  to  assert  their 
right  to  take  part  in  the  election ;  ib. : 
Innocent  first  decides  against  the  claim  of 
the  bishops  ;  §  6  :  and  then  declares  both 
elections  void,  and  orders  the  monks  then 
at  Rome  to  proceed  at  once  to  a  new  one ; 
§  7 :  they  again  choose  the  bishop  of 
Norwich,  but  Innocent  again  rejects  him, 
and  forces  them  to  elect  Stephen  Lang- 
ton;  ib. :  in  July  1207  the  king  expels 
all  the  monks  from  Canterbury,  and  se- 
questers their  property  ;  §  8. 

Canterbury,  St.  Augustin's  at  : 
dispute  between  archbishop  Lanfranc  and 
the  monks  in  1087;  H>  in>  6,  n.  3  :  in 
February  11 08  archbishop  Anselm  forces 
abbot  Hugh  to  come  to  Lambeth  for  bene- 
diction ;  vi,  13,  nn.  3,  4  :  about  1 152  the 
monks  dispute  the  authority  of  arch- 
bishop Theobald,  and  force  him  to  give 
benediction  to  abbot  Silvester  without  re- 
ceiving a  promise  of  obedience ;  xi,  6,  n.  3 : 
about  1177-1182  they  dispute  the  autho- 
rity of  archbishop  Richard,  and  are  sup- 
ported by  pope  Alexander  III ;  ib.  n.  5; 
xv,  13:  about  1 20 1  they  claim  the  pa- 
tronage of  Faversham,  take  possession  of 
the  church  and  parsonage,  and  keep  out  a 
clerk  presented  by  king  John  ;  xix,  1 2 : 
the  sheriff  by  the  king's  order  ousts  them 
by  force  after  a  serious  contest ;  ib.  :  they 
appeal  to  pope  Innocent  III,  who  at  once 
issues  a  furious  bull  in  their  favour,  and 
at  length  they  carry  their  point;  §§  13, 
14:  about  1 2 12  archbishop  Langton  in 
vain  demands  a  promise  of  obedience  from 
the  abbot;  xi,  6,  n.  5  :  in  1237  archbishop 
Edmund  in  a  composition  with  the  abbey 
renounces  that  claim  for  ever ;  ib. 

Canterbury,  Archbishops  of  : 
Canterbury  was  not  intended  by  pope 
Gregory  I  to  continue  a  metropolitan  see 
after  the  death  of  Augustin  ;  I,  ii,  1 2  : 
the  archbishops  before  the  Conquest  said 
to  have  had  a  chorepiscopus  resident  at 
St.  Martin's  ;  II,  iii,  16,  n.  2  :  pretence 
of  monastic  writers  and  of  the  cathedral 


monks  that  the  archbishop  ought  to  be 
a  monk  ;  I,  xix,  2,  3  ;  II,  vii,  3  ;  viii,  17  : 
method  of  election  of  an  archbishop  in 
1 1 14;  II,  vii,  3:  method  in  1123;  viii, 
4,  5  :  method  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
accession  of  king  Stephen;  ix,  14;  xx, 
6 :  in  December  1 138  Alberic  legate  of 
pope  Innocent  II  proceeds  to  hold  an 
election  without  authority  from  king  Ste- 
phen;  ix,  14,  15:  in  1172-3  the  prior 
and  convent  demand  a  free  election,  and 
carry  it;  xiv,  10-12  :  in  1184,  1 191,  and 
1 193  they  persist  in  claiming  the  sole 
right  of  election;  xvi,  5  ;  xvii,  9,  10:  in 
1205-6,  on  an  election  by  the  monks 
alone,  the  bishops  of  the  province  send 
proctors  to  Rome  to  assert  their  right  to 
take  part  in  it,  but  pope  Innocent  III 
decides  against  them  ;  xx,  4,  6  :  the  arch- 
bishops long  had  the  bishopric  of  Roches- 
ter in  their  patronage  with  a  right  to  the 
temporalities  during  vacancy;  iv,  5,  n.  3; 
vii,  4;  xvi,  12,  n.  6:  employed  many  of 
the  bishops  of  Rochester  from  Gundulf's 
time  as  assistants  or  vicars;  iii,  16,  n.  2  : 
about  1 140  archbishop  Theobald  accepts 
from  pope  Innocent  II  the  title  of  "  le- 
gatus  natus"  for  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors, perpetuating  the  loss  of  their  pro- 
per rights  as  metropolitans ;  x,  1  :  long 
struggle  between  the  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York  for  the  primacy ;  I,  v, 
10 :  begun  by  Lanfranc  demanding  an 
oath  of  canonical  obedience  from  Thomas 
I  archbishop  elect  of  York  in  1070 ;  II,  i, 
15  :  the  case  heard  and  decided  in  favour 
of  Canterbury  by  king  William  I  and  his 
council  in  1072  ;  ii,  7  :  the  controversy 
continued  by  Gerard  of  York  against 
Anselm  in  1100  or  1101;  vii,  14:  by 
Thomas  II  of  York  against  Anselm  in 
1 108;  §  11,  n.  3  j  §  13:  by  Turstein 
of  York  against  Ralph  in  11 14;  §§  11, 
13,  14  :  by  Roger  of  York  against  Richard 
in  1 1 75;  xiv,  17:  that  controversy  was 
perhaps  the  reason  why  archbishop  Cor- 
boil  in  1 1 26  consented  to  be  appointed 
legate  to  pope  Honorius  II;  viii,  16,  17: 
about  1 1 78  pope  Alexander  III  declares  in 
favour  of  the  independence  of  the  see  of 
York;  xv,  13  :  in  11 89  archbishop  Bald- 
win in  vain  claims  sxibjection  from  Geof- 
frey elect  of  York ;  xvi,  14. 

Canterbury,  province  of  :  arch- 
bishop Theodore  acknowledged  as  metro- 
politan of  England  about  669 ;  I,  iv,io;  v,  3, 
10 ;  vi,  1  :  the  province  divided  by  making 
York  a  metropolitan  see  with  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  Northumbrian  bishops  in  735  ; 
xi,  1  :  the  province  lessened  about  788  by 
king  Offa  severing  the  bishoprics  of  Mer- 
cia  and  the  East-Angles  and  placing  them 
under  his  new  archbishop  of  Lichfield  ;  xi, 
5  ;  xii,  8,  9  :  restored  again  by  Cenwulf 
king  of  the  Mercians  in  799 ;  xiv,  3,  6 ; 
xv,  6,  n.  7 :    archbishop  Anselm  claimed 
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the  primacy  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the 
adjacent  islands  ;  II,  iv,  10,  n.  5  :  that 
claim  not  warranted  by  the  fact  that  a 
few  bishops  of  those  countries  received 
consecration  from  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  ; 
§§  10,  11  :  the  authority  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  over  Wales  went 
pari  passu  with  the  authority  of  the 
English  kings  ;  vii,  7,  8  ;  x,  14  ;  xix,  1- 
3:  about  1 1 20  Eadmer  bishop  elect  of 
St.  Andrew's  tries  to  get  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  owned  as  primate  over 
Scotland;  iv,  10;  viii,  1:  about  1142 
Henry  of  Blois  bishop  of  Winchester  and 
legate  of  pope  Innocent  II  forms  a  design 
to  divide  the  province  of  Canterbury  and 
raise  his  own  see  to  an  archbishopric  ;  x, 
12,  13  :  Bernard  bishop  of  St.  David's 
attempts  to  withdraw  Wales  from  this 
province  and  recover  the  ancient  metro- 
politan authority  of  his  own  see ;  §§  13, 
14 :  Giraldus  Cambrensis  likewise  at- 
tempts it  in  1 199-1203  ;  xix,  1-3. 

"  Cantuariensis",  written  by  error 
for  "  Cartusiensis"  in  MSS. ;  II,  xix,  6, 
n.  1. 

Canute  :  see  Cnut. 

Carlisle,  the  bishopric  of,  founded 
by  king  Henry  I  in  11 32  with  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland  for  its  diocese ; 
II,  ix,  7  :  Athelulf,  the  king's  confessor, 
the  first  bishop  ;  ib.  n.  4  :  the  parliament 
there  in  January  1307,  35  Edward  I,  com- 
plain of  the  exactions  of  the  court  of 
Rome  and  among  them  of  the  attempt 
to  extend  the  payment  of  Peter-pence  ; 
I,  xiii,  11,  n.  9  ;  xvi,  12  ;  II,  xxii,  12. 

Carloman  :  see  Pepin. 

"Cartusiensis", mistaken  for  "Can- 
tuariensis" by  scribes  ;  II,  xix,  6,  n.  1. 

Cashel,  a  metropolitan  see  before  its 
prelates  had  a  pall ;  II,  xii,  4,  n.  7  :  a  pall 
sent  by  pope  Eugenius  III  in  1152  ; 
iv,  10,  n.  2  ;  xii,  4,  n.  1  :  a  synod  held 
here  in  11 72  by  order  of  king  Henry  II 
decreed  (among  other  things)  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  service  throughout  Ire- 
land according  to  the  rites  of  the  English 
church  ;  xiv,  7. 

Catalogues  of  MSS.  great  helps  to 
historians  ;  Smith's  of  the  Cotton  MSS., 
Bernard's  of  all  in  England  and  Ireland, 
Wanley's  of  all  in  England  in  the  North- 
ern languages  ;  I,  Pref.  n.  24. 

Cathari,  denounced  as  heretics  by  the 
Lateran  council  under  pope  Alexander  III 
in  11  79  ;  II,  xv,  17,  n.  1  ;  18,  n.  1. 

Catholicus,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  at- 
tends the  Lateran  council  under  pope 
Alexander  III  in  March  11 79;    II,  xv, 

15. 

Ceadda  :  see  Chad. 

Ceadwalla,  a  prince  of  the  West- 
Saxons,  being  driven  from  his  own  country 
retired  to  the  country  of  the  South-Saxons 
during  Wilfred's  stay  there,  and  formed  a 


friendship  with  him  ;  I,  vii,  9  :  being  re- 
stored and  having  become  king  (about 
685)  he  invites  Wilfred  to  his  court,  and 
employs  him  as  his  minister  ;  ib.  :  re- 
signed his  crown  and  went  to  Rome  in 
688  ;  viii,  2,  n.  3  :  died  there  April  20, 
689;  ib. 

Cealchythe,  probably  in  Mercia, 
perhaps  on  the  Thames,  a  place  where 
many  councils  met;  I,  xii,  10,  n.  3:  es- 
pecially one  about  785  under  Offa  king  of 
the  Mercians  with  the  aid  of  Gregory 
bishop  of  Ostia  and  Theophylact  bishop  of 
Todi,  legates  of  pope  Adrian  I;  §§  10, 
1 1  :  OfFa  said  to  have  there  forced  arch- 
bishop Iaenberht  to  surrender  part  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury  to  Hygeberht 
bishop  of  Lichfield  as  metropolitan ;  §§  9, 
10:  proceedings  of  the  council;  §§  n-13: 
its  1 7th  article  proposes  a  general  payment 
of  tithes;  xvii,  2  :  its  resolutions  previously 
adopted  by  a  council  in  Northumbria  ;  xii, 
10,  11  :  among  the  bishops  subscribing  it 
are  some  unknown  names  and  sees;  §  13  : 
Offa  said  to  have  there  promised  to  send 
365  mancuses  yearly  to  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  at  Rome;  xiii,  11,  n.  3:  another 
council  there  under  archbishop  Wulfred 
July  27,  816;  xv,  10:  canons  of  that 
council;  ib.  :  method  of  subscribing  them  ; 
§§  11-13  :  observations  on  some  of  the 
canons,  concerning  the  unity  of  the  catholic 
church,  the  independence  of  the  English 
church,  the  authority  of  metropolitans,  the 
holy  eucharist,  the  use  of  relics  and  of 
pictures  of  saints  in  churches,  the  Scottish 
clergy,  secular  monasteries,  and  parochial 
institutions  ;  xvi,  1-8. 

Cedd,  bishop  of  London,  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  his  brother  Chad ;  I,  iv, 
7,  n.  4  :  a  Northumbrian  ;  ib.  :  educated 
and  ordained  among  the  Scottish  clergy ; 
§  9,  n.  4  :  goes  into  Mercia  as  a  missionary 
in  company  with  Diuma  and  two  other 
priests  by  desire  of  Peada  son  of  king 
Penda  about  653  ;  §  8  :  recalled  from 
Mercia  by  king  Oswy  and  sent  in  attend- 
ance on  king  Sigberct  III  to  preach  among 
the  East-Saxons  about  65  4  ;  §  7  :  very 
successful  in  his  missionary  labours  ;  ib. : 
goes  to  the  north  to  be  consecrated  bishop 
of  London  by  Finan  bishop  of  Lindisfarne ; 
ib. :  builds  churches  in  his  diocese  ;  ib.  n. 
6 :  present  on  the  side  of  the  Scottish  com- 
munion at  the  synod  of  Whitby  in  664 ; 
v,  1,  n.  2  :  died  October  26,  664 ;  iv,  7, 
n.4. 

Cedwal  :  see  Ceadwalla. 

Cedwalla,  a  king  of  the  Britons,  in 
conjunction  with  Penda  king  of  the  Mer- 
cians, having  killed  king  Edwin  in  battle 
in  633,  ravages  Northumbria ;  I,  iii,  14 : 
in  634  and  635  kills  Osric  and  Eanfrid 
the  successors  of  Edwin  in  Deira  and  Ber- 
nicia  ;  iv,  1. 

CelestineIII,  pope  1191-1 198,  treats 
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with  great  insolence  the  emperor  Henry  VI 
at  Rome  in  1191 ;  II,  xvii,  2  :  interferes 
unwarrantably  in  England  as  protector  of 
the  kingdom  during  the  absence  of  king 
Richard  I;  §8  :  in  March  1192  confirms 
the  independence  of  king  William  of  Scot- 
land and  declares  the  Scottish  church  de- 
pendent only  on  the  see  of  Rome ;  §§  3, 4 : 
does  not  exert  himself  for  the  release  of 
Richard  from  captivity;  §  15  :  but  after 
his  restoration  in  1194  excommunicates 
Leopold  duke  of  Austria  who  seized  him  ; 
§14:  endeavours  to  get  fresh  forces  sent 
to  the  Holy  Land  ;  §  12. 

Celibacv,  doctrine  of,  though  at  first 
view  unaccountable,  really  flatters  the  in- 
firmities of  human  nature;  I,  viii,  7  :  vows 
of  celibacy  not  made  in  England  in  the 
seventh  century ;  §  6 :  marriage  of  the 
clergy  declared  lawful  by  the  council  of 
Constantinople  in  691 ;  ix,  2  :  after  the 
dispersion  of  the  secular  clergy  in  England 
consequent  upon  the  destruction  of  monas- 
teries by  the  Danes  in  the  ninth  century 
they  mostly  entered  into  matrimony  ;  xvii, 

4  :  and  this  example  was  generally  followed 
in  the  monasteries  and  collegiate  societies 
on  their  revival  afterwards  ;  ib  :  Dunstan 
about  960  resolves  to  restore  celibacy  in 
monasteries  and  all  collegiate  churches; 
xvii,  4  ;  xix,  1,3,  6 :  his  proceedings  for 
that  purpose;  xix,  11,  14-17;  xx,  3-7: 
the  controversy  on  celibacy  in  his  time  did 
not  involve  the  parochial  clergy ;  xx,  6  ; 
xxi,  9  ;  II,  ix,  3  :  marriage  general  among 
the  French  and  German  clergy  in  the  tenth 
century  ;  I,  xx,  9  :  celibacy  pressed  on  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese  of  York  in  a  charge 
written  for  archbishop  Wulfstan  by  abbot 
Aelfric  the  homilist  early  in  the  eleventh 
century;  xxi,  9,  n.  3  :  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  insisted  on  by  pope  Gregory  VII  in 
order  to  his  design  to  make  them  dependent 
on  the  see  of  Rome;  II,  ii,  11 ;  viii,  12  : 
marriage  of  secular  canons  forbidden  by 
the  council  of  Winchester  in  1076;  ii,  14  : 
parochial  clergy  allowed  by  it  to  retain 
their  wives,  but  marriage  forbidden  to 
them  also  for  the  future;  ib. ;  ix,  3: 
Anselm's  council  at  Westminster  in  1102 
makes  four  canons  enjoining  celibacy ;  vi, 
2 ;  ix,  3  :  the  clergy  disregard  them  ;  vi,  2, 

5  :  in  1 105  king  Henry  I  under  pretence 
of  these  canons  imposes  fines  on  the  married 
clergy  ;  §  9  :  a  very  large  number  of  the 
English  clergy  about  this  time  were  sons 
of  persons  in  holy  orders;  §  14:  pope 
Paschal  II  advises  Anselm  not  to  disturb 
them,  if  not  personally  unworthy ;  ib.  : 
severer  canons  against  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy  made  in  a  council  under  Anselm  in 
London  in  1108;  ib. ;  ix,  3 :  a  severe 
canon  again  made  in  the  legatine  council 
of  Westminster  in  1125;  viii,  12:  the  next 
night  the  presiding  legate  is  guilty  of  in- 
continence ;  ib. :   another  canon  made  in 


the  council  of  Westminster  in  11 27  ;  ix,  2, 
n.  1  :  a  council  held  on  this  subject  in 
London  on  September  29,  11 29,  by  arch- 
bishop Corboil ;  §  2  :  the  married  clergy 
summoned  to  it,  and  ordered  to  put  away 
their  wives  by  November  30  following  ;  ib. : 
penalty  for  disobedience  left  to  the  decision 
of  the  king,  Henry  I ;  ib.  :  he  grants  dis- 
pensations for  marriage  on  payment  of  a 
fine  to  himself;  ib.  :  these  constitutions 
against  marriage  came  to  nothing ;  §  3  : 
the  clergy  in  Ireland  generally  married  in 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  xii,  4  : 
the  first  canon  of  the  council  of  West- 
minster under  Richard  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  1 1 75  enjoins  celibacy  on  the 
clergy;  xiv,  15  :  a  constitution  of  arch- 
bishop Hubert  in  1195  enjoins  it  also,  for- 
bidding the  clergy  to  retain  "  focariae"  ; 
xvii,  16,  n.  5  :  the  clergy  in  Wales  gene- 
rally married  at  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  ;  xix,  2. 

Cenelwalch  :  see  Cenwalh. 

Cen  walh,  son  and  successor  of  Cynegils 
king  of  the  West-Saxons;  I,  iv,  3,  n.  7  : 
divided  his  kingdom  into  two  bishoprics 
and  made  Wini  bishop  of  Winchester 
about  662,  finishing  a  cathedral  church 
which  his  father  began  ;  ib. ;  §  10:  per- 
suaded Alhfrith,  son  of  Oswy  king  of  the 
Northumbrians,  to  conform  to  the  Roman 
usages ;  §  13. 

Cenulphus,  bishop  of  Dorchester,  one 
of  the  seven  bishops  said  to  have  been  con- 
secrated at  one  time  by  archbishop  Pleg- 
mund  in  904  or  909  ;  I,  xviii,  1,  4,  5. 

Cenwulf  became  king  of  the  Mer- 
cians in  796  on  the  death  of  Ecgferth  son 
and  successor  to  Offa  ;  I,  xiv,  3  :  in  798 
conquered  Kent,  took  prisoner  the  usurp- 
ing king  Eadberht  Praen,  and  made 
Cuthred  king  in  his  room  ;  ib.  nn.  5,  6 ; 
xv,  3  :  restored  Mercia  and  the  East-Angles 
to  the  province  of  Canterbury  in  799,  re- 
ducing the  see  of  Lichfield  from  its  archi- 
episcopal  dignity ;  §§  3,  6 ;  xv,  6,  n.  7  : 
probably  did  this  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing Kent  in  his  interest ;  xiv,  3,  n.  6  :  his 
letter  to  pope  Leo  III  concerning  this  re- 
storation ;  §  5  :  present  at  the  council  of 
Cealchythe  in  816;  xv,  10:  but  only  to 
advise  and  assist,  not  to  make  the  canons 
or  decrees  ;  §  1 1 . 

Ceolfrith,  abbot  of  Wearmouth  and 
Jarrow  ;  I,  ix,  1  ;  x,  5  :  eminent  for  his 
learning  ;  x,  13  :  by  arguments  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Naiton  king  of  the  Picts 
about  710  brought  that  people  over  to  the 
catholic  Easter  and  tonsure ;  v,  3,  n.  2  ; 

Ceolnoth,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
presides  in  a  council  at  Kingston  under 
king  Egbert  in  838  ;  I,  xvi,  10. 

Chad,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  his  brother  Cedd  ;  I,  iv, 
7,  n.  4  :  a  Northumbrian  ;  ib.  :  a  student 
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in  a  monastery  in  Ireland,  and  ordained 
among  the  Scottish  clergy  ;  §  9,  n.  4  : 
chosen  hishop  of  the  Northumbrians  by 
king  Oswy  while  Wilfred  was  gone  to  France 
to  be  consecrated  to  the  same  bishopric; 
v,  4  :  consecrated  by  Wini  bishop  of  Win- 
chester and  two  British  bishops  ;  i,  11  ; 
v,  4;  viii,5  :  that  consecration  pronounced 
uncanonical  by  archbishop  Theodore  in 
669  ;  v,  7  :  Chad  thereupon  retires  from 
his  bishopric,  receives  consecration  afresh 
from  Theodore,  and  through  his  influence 
is  made,  bishop  of  Lichfield  (by  Wulfhere 
king  of  the  Mercians)  ;  ib.  :  died  March  2. 
672  ;  iv,  7,  n.  4  :  the  cathedral  at  Lich- 
field is  dedicated  to  him  as  St.  Chad  ;  §  9, 
11.8. 

Charlemagne,  a  friend  of  Offa  king 
of  the  Mercians  ;  I,  xii,  10  :  deputes  per- 
sons to  accompany  Gregory  and  Theophy- 
lact  the  legates  of  pope  Adrian  I  into 
England  about  785  :  ib.  :  sends  to  Offa  a 
copy  of  the  second  Council  of  Nicaea ;  xiii, 
1,7:  he  convened  and  was  present  at  the 
council  of  Frankfort  in  794  ;  §  6  :  his  letter 
to  Offa  with  devotions  and  offerings  on  the 
death  of  pope  Adrian  ;  §  13  ;  xiv,  1,  1  : 
from  policy  he  makes  great  court  to  the 
bishops  of  Rome  ;  xiv,  4  :  shelters  Leo  III 
when  driven  from  Rome  (in  799)  ;  xv,  9  : 
sends  him  back  to  Rome,  hears  his  cause 
there  in  December  800,  and  restores  him 
to  his  bishopric  ;  ib. :  is  crowned  by  him 
on  Christmas-day  800,  taking  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  the  Romans  ;  xii,  4  ;  xiv,  7  ; 
xv,  9  :  fiction  of  his  having  received  the 
empire  from  Leo  and  sworn  fealty  to  him  ; 
xv,  9  :  soon  after  he  sends  to  Constan- 
tinople proposing  to  marry  the  empress 
Irene  ;  xiv,  7  :  the  treaty  stopped  by  her 
being  deposed  (in  802)  ;  ib.  :  about  803  he 
forces  the  emperor  Nicephorus  to  agree  to 
a  division  of  the  empire  allowing  Charle- 
magne almost  all  Italy  with  the  title  of 
emperor  ;  xii,  4  ;  xiv,  7  :  Charlemagne 
tried  to  check  the  practice  of  pilgrimages 
to  Rome  ;  x,  3,  n.  3  :  established  schools 
in  France  with  Alcuin's  assistance  ;  iv,  5, 
n.  8  :  employed  Alcuin  to  write  against 
the  heresy  of  Elipandus  and  Felix  ;  xiii,  8, 
n.  8  :  and  Paul  the  Deacon  to  compile  a 
collection  of  homilies  which  have  been  as- 
cribed to  Alcuin  ;  xxi,  2,  n.  1  :  his  laws 
concerning  tithes  ;  xvii,  5. 

Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France 
(840-877),  desires  Ratramnus  and  Jo- 
annes Scotus  to  write  against  the  novel 
doctrine  of  Paschasius  Radbertus  concern- 
ing the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
eucharist ;  I,  xvii,  13  ;  xxi,  4, 5. 

Charters,  and  other  documents,  often 
forged  by  monks ;  I,  vii,  5  ;  xii,  9  ;  xiii,  1 3 ; 
xv,  12,  13;  xvi,  11. 

Charters  of  Liberties  :  one  granted 
by  king  Henry  I  on  the  day  of  his  corona- 
tion ;  II,  iii,  14  ;  v,  2,  n.  2  ;  xxii,  9  :  a  copy 


of  it  sent  to  each  county  and  cathedral ; 
iii,  14:  one  granted  by  king  Stephen  in 
council  at  Oxford  in  the'latter  part  of  1 1 36; 
ix,  7,  n.  4 ;  §§  10,  1 1  :  the  renewal  of  king 
Henry's  suggested  (by  archbishop  Langton) 
to  the  prelates  and  nobles  in  August  12 13; 
xxii,  9  :  Magna  Carta  and  the  Carta  de 
Forestis  obtained  from  king  John  by  the 
barons  at  Runnymede  June  15,1215;  xxiii, 
10  :  many  copies  of  them  issued  under  the 
great  seal ;  iii,  14. 

Ciiesney,  Robert  de,  bishop  of  Lincoln 
1 147-1168,  gives  benediction  to  Robert 
abbot  of  St.  Alban's  in  1151,  receiving 
from  him  a  promise  of  obedience  in  the 
usual  form  ;  II,  xi,  5,  n.  2;  11,  n.  1  :  the 
abbot  soon  disputes  his  authority ;  §  7  : 
and  in  1156  obtains  from  pope  Adrian  IV 
a  bull  exempting  the  abbey  and  all  its 
dependencies  from  all  episcopal  authority 
save  only  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of 
Rome;  I,  xiii,  13  ;  II,  xi,  7  :  the  bishop 
complains  to  king  Henry  II  without  effect; 
II,  xi,  9  :  after  Adrian's  death  in  1 159  the 
exemption  is  confirmed  by  pope  Alexander 
III ;  ib.  :  the  bishop  again  urges  his  claim 
before  the  king ;  §  1  o  :  but  in  1 1 63  by  the 
king's  advice  consents  to  a  compromise, 
surrendering  the  jurisdiction  in  exchange 
for  the  manor  of  Tinghurst ;  ib. 

Chester,  won  from  the  Britons  by 
king  Egbert  in  his  conquest  of  North 
Wales  about  830 ;  I,  vii,  7,  n.  8  :  was 
then  within  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  ;  ib.  : 
became  (for  a  short  time)  the  see  of  that 
diocese  instead  of  Lichfield  under  bishop 
Peter  after  the  council  of  London  in  1075; 
ib. ;  II,  ii,  13  :  a  new  bishopric  erected 
there  (in  1541)  by  king  Henry  VIII ;  I, 
vii,  7  :  Chester  mistaken  for  Chesterton 
near  Cambridge  ;  II,  xxiv,  3,  n.  4. 

Chesterton,  near  Cambridge:  the 
benefice  granted  by  king  Henry  III  in 
1217  to  cardinal  Guala  for  the  college  of 
canons  founded  by  him  at  Vercelli ;  II, 
xxiv,  3,  n.  4  :  the  vicarage  constituted  and 
endowed  by  Guala  ;  ib. 

Chichester,  made  a  bishop's  see  in- 
stead of  Selsey  after  the  council  of  London 
in  1075;  II,  ii,  13. 

Chinese,  alleged  conversions  of  them 
by  the  Jesuits;  I,  v,  5,  n.  4 ;  xxi,  14; 
II,  Pref.  p.  19. 

Chorepiscopi,  account  of;  II,  iii,  16, 
n.  2. 

Chrism,  used  in  confirmation  ;  I,  iii,  3, 
n.  1  :  especially  in  the  eastern  church ; 
xvi,  14:  made  or  consecrated  by  bishops 
only,  and  dispensed  by  them  to  their  clergy 
yearly  a  little  before  Easter;  II,  iii,  8, 
n.  5. 

Christian,  bishop  of  Candida  Casa  or 
Whithern  in  Galloway,  refuses  to  attend  a 
council  called  by  cardinal  Vivian  legate  of 
pope  Alexander  III  in  August  1177  alleg- 
ing that  the  archbishop  of  York  was  his 
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metropolitan  with  legatine  power  in  his 
province;  II,  xiv,  16,  n.  4:  suspended  by 
the  legate  in  consequence  ;  ib. 

Church  :  distinction,  too  often  forgot- 
ten, between  churches  as  merely  spiritual 
societies  (portions  of  the  church  universal) 
and  as  bodies  politic  (or  national  churches) ; 
II,  xv,  4,  5  :  unity  held  by  the  council  of 
Cloveshoe  in  747  to  consist,  not  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  church  of  Rome,  but  in  same- 
ness of  faith,  hope,  and  charity  ;  I,  xi,  9  : 
likewise  by  the  council  of  Cealchythe 
about  785  ;  xii,  t  2  :  and  by  the  council  of 
Cealchythe  in  816  ;  xvi,  1 :  and  by  arch- 
bishop Oda,  941-958  ;  xi,  9  ;  xix,  4  : 
ecclesiastical  arrangements  follow  civil,  in 
respect  of  the  institution  of  patriarchs  ; 
II,  Pref.  pp.  14-18  :  in  respect  of  the 
privileges  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  and  of  all  external  polity ; 

I,  ix,  1 ;  II,  v,  5  :  in  respect  of  metro- 
politan sees  under  the  emperors  ;  I,  v,  10 ; 
xi,  5  ;  1 1,  Pref.  p.  1 4  ;  iv,  n:  in  respect 
of  the  primacy  of  the  British  church  in 
Wales  ;  I,  iii,  3  ;  v,  10  ;  II,  vii,  7,  8  ;  x. 
14 ;  xix,  1-3  :  in  respect  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Dol  in  Brittany;  II,  xix,  2, 
n.  1  :  in  respect  of  the  archbishopric  of 
Lichfield  under  king  Ofi'a ;  I,  xi,  5 ;  xii,  8  : 
in  respect  of  the  temporary  subjection  of 
the  Scottish  church  to  the  English  about 
1 1 75;  II,  xiv,  16:  in  respect  of  the 
founding  and  moving  bishops'  sees,  as 
York  ;  I,  iv,  2  ;  and  all  others  ;  iv,  10  ; 
xi,  5  ;  especially  in  Lindsey ;  vi,  5  :  union 
of  church  and  state  in  England  in  respect 
of  councils,  legislation,  and  courts  of 
judicature  till  William  the  Conqueror 
separated  ecclesiastical  from  secular  courts; 

II,  iii,  9-12;  xii,  19,  20:  subordination 
of  the  church  to  the  state  under  the 
emperors;  xii,  17,  18:  how  far  and  in 
what  sense  the  church  independent  of  the 
state  ;  xv,  1-3  :  subordination  of  the  state 
to  the  church  asserted  in  the  famous  letter 
of  pope  Innocent  III  to  the  emperor 
Alexius  Comnenus  about  1200;  xxi,  5, 
n.  7.  See  African  Church,  British  C, 
English  C,  Gallican  C,  Greek  C, 
Irish C,  Scottish  C,  Western  C. 

Churches,  ancient  British,  restored 
for  worship  by  the  Saxons  ;  I,  i,  8  ;  iii,  6, 
n.  4  :  many  built  by  Oswald  king  of 
Northumbria  (63  5-642);  iv,  2:  some 
built  by  bishop  Cedd  among  the  East- 
Saxons  (654-664) ;  §  7,  n.  6 :  parish 
churches  mostly  built  by  lords  for  the  use 
of  their  tenants  ;  x,  8  ;  xvii,  3  :  the 
churches  built  in  England  before  Bede's 
death  (735)  mostly  auxiliary  to  the  mother 
church  in  each  diocese,  not  parochial ;  x, 
8  ;  xvii,  3  :  by  a  canon  of  the  second 
council  of  Nicsea  in  787  no  church  was  to 
be  consecrated  without  relics  ;  xiii,  9 ; 
xvi,  3  :  custom  of  burying  in  churches 
introduced  by  archbishop  Cuthbert  about 


the  middle  of  the  eighth  century;  xiii,  13, 
n.  6 :  probably  strengthened  by  the  doctrine 
of  relics  ;  ib.  :  directions  for  the  consecra- 
tion of  churches  in  can.  2  of  council  of 
Cealchythe  in  816;  xv,  10;  xvi,  3,-6:  a 
picture  of  the  saint  to  whom  a  church  is 
dedicated  to  be  painted  on  the  Avail ;  ib.  : 
very  few  parish  churches  in  England  in 
the  time  of  king  Aethelwulf,  838-858  ; 
xvii,  5  :  about  4000  two  centuries  later  at 
the  Norman  Conquest ;  ib.  :  about  9000 
in  1704;  ib.  n.  5  :  building  of  them  en- 
couraged by  a  law  of  king  Edgar,  959-975, 
concerning  tithes  ;  xvii,  3  :  law  of  king 
Edmund  for  the  repair  of  churches  ; 
xix,  5. 

Church-scot,  or,  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
cyric-sceat  :  not  a  predial  tithe,  but  a 
stated  charge  on  houses  and  on  land;  I, 
viii,  3,  n.  12  ;  xvi,  8,  n.  9 ;  xviii,  10 ;  xx, 
1,  n.  2  :  payment  required  by  a  law  of 
Ini  king  of  the  West-Saxons ;  viii,  3  : 
by  one  of  king  Aethelstan  ;  xviii,  10  :  by 
one  of  king  Edgar  ;  xx,  1. 

CiMBRiANS,  predecessors  of  the  Saxons 
in  Jutland,  but  probably  not  their  ancestors; 

I,  x,  12,  n.  5. 

Cistercian  Monks,  founded  near  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century;  II,  xi,  15, 
n.  4 :  exempted  by  pope  Innocent  II  in 
1 1 31  from  payment  of  tithes,  at  first  to 
the  Cluniacs,  afterwards  to  the  secular 
clergy ;  ix,  7  :  full  500  abbeys  of  the 
order  existing  in  1152  ;  xi,  15  :  king 
Henry  II  inn  66  threatens  to  banish  all 
Cistercians  for  maintaining  correspondence 
with  Becket  in  defiance  of  his  prohibition ; 
xiii,  n,  13,  n.  5  :  about  n 80  Richard 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  expostulates 
with  them  for  retaining  their  exemption 
from  tithes  ;  xv,  23,  n.  2. 

Civil  Law,  also  called  Roman  Law, 
brought  into  England  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen  ;  II,  x,  9,  n.  2  :  the  study  intro- 
duced and  encouraged  by  Theobald  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  ;  ib. :  Vacarius  from 
Bologna  taught  it  at  Oxford  from  about 
1 144;  ib.  :  the  king  silenced  him  for  a 
time  from  fear  and  suspicion,  but  in  1149 
he  had  resumed  his  lectures ;  ib. 

Clarendon,  a  palace  or  manor  of  king 
Henry  II  near  Salisbury :  the  king's  great 
council  meets  there  in  January  1 1 64  to 
review  the  laws  and  usages  of  England 
concerning  ecclesiastical  persons  and  causes; 

II,  xiii,  4:  the  Constitutions  there  recognized 
and  agreed  upon  ;  §  5  :  those  constitutions 
not  brought  over  from  Normandy;  §  6. 

Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin  in  the  first 
half  of  the  ninth  century,  wrote  against 
the  worship  of  images  ;  I,  xiii,  8,  n.  n. 

Clemens  :  see  Wilbrord. 

Clement  III,  pope  1 187-1 191,  favours 
the  cathedral  monks  of  Canterbury  in  their 
opposition  to  archbishop  Baldwin's  college 
of  secular  canons  at  Hackington  ;  II,  xvi, 
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ii:  in  1 189  empowers  king  Richard  I  to 
take  money  in  commutation  for  vows  of 
personal  service  from  those  who  wished  to 
decline  the  actual  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land  ;   §  20. 

Clement  III,  antipope:  see  Guibert. 

Clergy  :  ancient  and  general  practice 
of  settling  a  body  of  presbyters  where  a 
see  was  founded;  II,  xx,  6  :  see  Bishops: 
the  lower  clergy  never  had  a  voice  and 
seldom  a  place  in  the  ancient  councils  of 
the  church  ;  I,  v,  9  :  the  clergy  how  far 
and  in  what  sense  independent  of  the 
civil  power  ;  II,  xv,  1-3  :  the  Lateran 
council  under  pope  Alexander  III  in  11 79 
forbids  the  secular  power  to  judge  the 
clergy  on  pain  of  excommunication  ;  §  1 7  : 
also  exempts  them  from  taxation  ;  ib.  : 
pope  Innocent  III  in  1199  assumes  the 
right  to  tax  them  himself;  xix,  4-6. 

Clergy  in  England  at  first  had  no 
maintenance  distinct  from  their  bishops ; 
I,  ii,  7  ;  v,  9  ;  viii,  6  ;  xvi,  8  :  lived  in 
monasteries  or  colleges  with  their  bishops ; 
viii,  6  ;  xvii,  2  :  and  were  thence  sent  out 
to  officiate  wherever  the  wants  of  the  dio- 
cese required  their  services  ;  xvii,  3  ;  xix, 
12  :  were  usually  taken  from  monastic 
places  of  education ;  viii,  6  ;  xvii,  3  :  Bede 
about  734  complains  of  the  want  of  paro- 
chial clergy ;  x,  8,  9,  n.  5  :  some  provision 
for  the  clergy  made  by  princes  from  the 
first  settlement  of  Christianity ;  xvii,  2  : 
and  gradually  by  landowners  within  their 
own  estates ;  §  §  2,  3  :  general  settlement 
of  tithes  by  law  first  made  by  king  Aethel- 
wulf  about  855  ;  §  1  :  the  parochial  right 
to  tithes  seems  to  have  been  settled  by  a 
law  of  king  Edgar,  959-975  ;  xx,  1  :  the 
clergy  were  required  by  various  councils 
not  to  remove  to  another  diocese  without 
letters  commendatory  from  their  own  bi- 
shop ;  v,  8 :  not  to  officiate  in  another  dio- 
cese without  the  bishop's  leave  ;  ib. :  to 
learn  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
English,  to  teach  them  to  the  people,  and 
to  explain  in  English  the  offices  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  xi,  1 6  :  not  to 
assume  power  unwarrantably;  xv,  10;  xvi, 
8  :  not  to  intermeddle  in  each  other's  dis- 
tricts; ib. :  to  dip,  not  sprinkle,  in  baptism; 
xv,  10  :  their  rank  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  ; 
xviii,  1 1  :  they  were  exempted  from  many 
personal  services  and  their  lands  from 
many  charges  ;  viii,  4  :  they  were  always 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  realm  before  the 
Conquest ;  II,  iii,  1 1  ;  xxv,  2  :  on  the  de- 
struction of  monasteries  by  the  Danes  in 
the  ninth  century  the  secular  clergy  were 
forced  for  safety  to  disperse  and  settle 
themselves  in  villages  and  towns  through- 
out the  country  ;  xvii,  4  :  then  for  the 
sake  of  companionship  they  mostly  entered 
into  matrimony  ;  ib.  :  the  parochial  clergy 
were  not  involved  in  the  controversy  con- 
cerning celibacy  under  archbishop   Dun- 


stan  about  960  ;  xx,  6  ;  xxi,  9  ;  II,  ix,  3  : 
were  allowed  by  the  council  of  Winchester 
in  1076  to  retain  their  wives,  but  forbidden 
to  marry  for  the  future  ;  II,  ii,  14  :  see 
celibacy  :  the  parochial  clergy  made  more 
dependent  on  their  bishops  by  the  council 
of  Westminster  in  11 25  ;  II,  viii,  II,  12  : 
by  can.  10  of  the  council  of  Westminster 
in  1 138  those  who  kill  or  injure  the  clergy 
or  religious  are  to  be  excommunicated  and 
not  absolved  but  by  the  pope  ;  ix,  13  ;  x, 
8  :  the  same  decree  made  by  the  council  of 
London  in  1142,  which  also  declares  the 
clergy  exempt  from  the  secular  power  ;  x, 
8  :  mischief  of  that  decree  to  the  clergy 
themselves  ;  xv,  20,  21  :  several  murders 
and  other  crimes  committed  by  clerks  in 
orders  about  1163  ;  xii,  15  ;  xiii,  2  :  king 
Henry  II  orders  the  offenders  to  be  tried 
and  punished  by  the  secular  courts  like 
laymen  ;  xii,  15  ;  xxv,  13  :  archbishop 
Becket  opposes  this,  asserting  that  the 
clergy  were  only  amenable  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  which  might  degrade  them, 
and  then  for  any  subsequent  offence  they 
might  be  dealt  with  as  laymen  ;  xii,  15,  n. 
4  ;  xiii,  1  :  authority  of  the  crown  over 
ecclesiastical  persons  never  questioned  be- 
fore ;  xii,  19,  20  :  causes  of  the  general  li- 
centiousness of  the  clergy  about  this  time ; 
xiii,  2,  3  :  in  11 76  Henry  concedes  that 
they  shall  not  be  amenable  to  the  secular 
courts  for  any  thing  except  breach  of  the 
forest  laws  or  of  feudal  service  ;  xv,  1  ; 
xxv,  13  :  mischief  of  this  concession  ;  xv, 
6-8  :  he  also  increases  the  penalties  for  the 
murder  of  ecclesiastics,  which  before  es- 
caped punishment ;  §1,  n.  2  ;  §  20,  n.  1  ; 
§21:  the  parochial  clergy  much  impover- 
ished in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies by  the  increased  number  of  impro- 
priations owing  to  the  institution  of  vicars 
perpetual  in  the  council  of  Westminster  in 
1200  ;  xix,  9. 

Clermont  :  a  council  held  there  by 
pope  Urban  II  in  November  1095  ;  II,  iv, 
11  :  in  which  he  excommunicated  king 
Philip  I  of  France ;  ib. :  got  canons  passed 
against  lay  investitures;  ib.  ;  v,  10,  15  : 
and  proclaimed  the  first  crusade  ;  iv,  14, 
n.  2  ;  v,  1 1  :  plenary  indulgences  then 
came  into  general  use  ;  v,  1 1,  n.  3. 

Cloveshoe,  perhaps  at  or  near  Tewkes- 
bury ;  I,  v,  8,  n.  4  :  a  synod  of  the  English 
church  ordered  by  the  council  of  Hertford 
in  672  to  be  held  there  once  a  year ;  ib.  : 
a  council  there  under  archbishop  Cuthbert 
in  747  ;  xi,  8,  9,  15-17  :  probably  con- 
vened in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  Bo- 
niface archbishop  of  Mayence  to  Cuthbert; 
§  8  :  but  did  not  sanction  all  the  new 
opinions  of  Boniface  of  the  need  of  sub- 
mission to  the  church  of  Rome  ;  §  9  ;  xvi, 
1  ;  II,  Pref.  p.  22  :  its  decrees  ;  I,  xi,  16: 
it  was  not  a  national  council,  but  a  pro- 
vincial synod  ;  §  1 7  :  names  of  the  bishops 
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present  at  it  ;  ib.  :  a  copy  of  its  proceed- 
ings sent  to  Boniface  ;  ib.  :  another  coun- 
cil there  under  archbishop  Aethelheard  in 
803  for  ratifying  the  reunion  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury  ;  xv,  2-5  :  also  re- 
ceived a  constitution  of  pope  Leo  III  for 
securing  freedom  of  election  to  religious 
houses  ;  ib.  :  singular  method  of  subscrib- 
ing this  decree  ;  §§  4,  5  :  another  council 
there  in  824,  in  which  a  dispute  between 
Heaberht  bishop  of  Worcester  and  the 
monks  of  Berkeley  was  determined  ;  xvi, 
10  :  and  another  in  825  under  Beornwulf 
king  of  the  Mercians  and  archbishop  Wul- 
fred,  in  which  some  lands  taken  from  the 
see  of  Canterbury  were  restored  ;  ib.  n.  1. 

Cluniac  Monks  have  a  pension  from 
the  public  revenues  granted  to  them  by 
king  Henry  I  in  1131  ;  II,  ix,  7  :  wisely 
get  it  exchanged  for  lands  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen  ;  ib. 

Cnut,  son  of  Svein  king  of  Denmark, 
defeated  by  king  Aethelred  in  Lincolnshire 
and  forced  to  quit  England  after  the  death 
of  Svein  in  1014  ;  I,  xxi,  12  :  returns  with 
larger  forces  (in  1015)  ;  ib. :  after  Aethel- 
red's  death  in  1016  is  defeated  by  king 
Edmund  Ironside  in  several  battles  ;  ib.  : 
but  at  length  obtains  from  him  the  cession 
of  a  large  part  of  England  ;  §  13  :  and  on 
his  death  the  same  year  is  owned  as  sole 
king  ;  ib.  :  crowned  by  Lyfing  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  ;  §  14  :  sends  away  the  two 
sons  of  Edmund  Ironside  to  the  king  of 
Sweden,  who  sends  them  to  Stephen  king 
of  Hungary  ;  §  13,  n.  2  :  marries  Emma 
widow  of  king  Aethelred  in  1017  ;  ib.  n. 
5  :  his  care  of  the  church  and  of  religion  ; 
§§  14, 15  :  his  visits  to  shrines  and  repair 
of  monasteries  probably  acts  of  policy  ;  § 
15,  n.  4:  his  visit  to  Rome  in  1026  or 
1027  ;  xxii,  1,  n.  3  :  he  obtains  favour  for 
English  pilgrims  from  princes  on  the  route  ; 
ib. :  and  a  promise  from  pope  John  XIX  to 
lessen  the  charges  for  archbishops'  palls  ; 
ib. :  his  admirable  letter  to  his  bishops  and 
nobles  ;  ib. :  the  story  of  Cnut  on  the  sea 
shore  first  told  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  ; 
§  2,  n.  5  :  marries  his  daughter  (in  1036)  to 
Henry  son  of  the  emperor  Conrad  II,  af- 
terwards himself  the  emperor  Henry  III  ; 
ib. :  his  care  of  his  subjects  ;  §  3  :  his  eccle- 
siastical laws;  II,  xii,  20  :  he  dies  in  1035  > 
I,  xxii,  3,  n.  1 :  leaving  two  sons,  Harold  by 
a  former  wife  or  a  concubine,  Harthacnut 
by  Emma  ;  ib. :  great  disputes  concerning 
the  succession  ;  ib. 

Coenred  succeeds  his  cousin  Aethelred 
as  king  of  the  Mercians  in  704;  I,  ix,  r  1 :  goes 
to  Rome  and  takes  the  cowl  in  709 ;  x,  4. 

Colman,  a  Scot,  successor  to  Finan  in 
the  see  of  Lindisfarne  in  661  ;  I,  iv,  n, 
n.  4  :  on  his  succession  the  controversy 
concerning  the  difference  of  rites  and 
usages  in  England  grew  much  hotter  ;  ib.: 
he  took  the  chief  part  on  the  side  of  the 


Scottish  communion  at  the  synod  of  Whit- 
by in  664  ;  v,  1  :  quitted  his  bishopric  on 
king  Oswy  deciding  in  favour  of  the  Ro- 
man communion,  and  returned  to  Ireland ; 

§3. 

Columba  came  from  Ireland  about  565 
and  converted  the  northern  Picts  ;  I,  i,  1 1 : 
founded  a  monastery  in  Hy,  now  Iona  ;  § 
12:  no  doubt  established  the  Irish  liturgy 
there;  iv,  11:  and  the  institution  of  St. 
Martin  ;  x,  1 1 . 

Common  Law,  why  so  called  j  I,  xvii, 
9,  n.  4  :  origin  of  the  superior  courts  ;  II, 
iii,  9,  n.  2. 

Concomitancy,  doctrine  of,  not  known 
to  the  council  of  Cealchythe  in  81 6  ;  I,  xvi, 
3 :  said  to  have  been  first  taught  by  Thomas 
Aquinas  ;  ib.  n.  2. 

Confession,  auricular,  introduced  into 
England  by  archbishop  Theodore,  669- 
690  ;  I,  vi,  1  :  not  received  by  the  Scottish 
church  for  at  least  a  hundred  years  after- 
wards ;  ib.  :  how  described  by  the  council 
of  Trent ;  ib. 

Confirmation,  thought  to  be  the  com- 
pletion of  baptism  ;  I,  iii,  3,  n.  1  :  use  of 
chrism  in  it ;  ib. :  especially  in  the  eastern 
church  ;  xvi,  14. 

Conon,  bishop  of  Falestrina  and  a  car- 
dinal, legate  of  pope  Paschal  II  in  France, 
excommunicated  the  emperor  Henry  V  ; 
II,  vii,  2,  n.  2  :  about  n  15  he  cites  the 
Norman  bishops  to  a  council,  and  on  their 
refusing  to  appear  excommunicates  them  ; 
§6. 

Consistory  :  see  Courts,  Ecclesi- 
astical. 

Constans,  son  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Con- 
stantine in  340  had  the  government  of  all 
the  western  part  of  the  empire  ;  I,  xi,  10  : 
prevailed  on  his  brother  Constantius  to 
concur  in  calling  a  general  council  at  Sar- 
dica  to  rehear  the  case  of  Athanasius  and 
other  exiled  opponents  of  the  Arians  ;  ib. 

Constantine  the  Great  summoned 
the  council  of  Nicaea  in  325  on  account  of 
the  Arian  heresy;  I,  xi,  10  :  afterwards 
in  327  or  328  received  Arius  again  into 
favour  ;  ib.:  and  in  335  or  336  banished 
Athanasius  into  Gaul ;  ib.  n.  7  :  died  in 
Mfty  337  J  ib-  nn-  3>  7  :  fiction  that  he 
made  a  grant  of  the  city  and  territories  of 
Rome  and  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  western 
empire  to  the  bishops  of  Rome  ;  xii,  6  ; 
II,  x,  11. 

Constantine  the  Younger,  son  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  effected  the  re- 
storation of  Athanasius  to  the  see  of  Alex- 
andria in  338  ;  I,  xi,  10,  n.  7  :  died  in 
340;  ib. 

Constantine  Pogonatus,  emperor 
(668-685),  called  the  sixth  general  council 
to  meet  at  Constantinople  on  account  of 
the  heresy  of  the  Monothelites  ;  I,  vi,  6- 
14;  vii,  1. 
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Constantine  Copronymus,  emperor 
(741-775)  :  his  cruel  treatment  of  monks 
and  nuns  probably  owing  to  an  opinion 
that  monastic  institutions  were  injurious 
to  the  state  j  I,  x,  12  :  about  754  he  calls 
on  Pepin  king  of  tbe  Franks  to  restore  to 
him  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  the 
Pentapolis  which  Pepin  had  just  rescued 
from  the  Lombards  ;  xii,  4  :  he  called  the 
council  of  Constantinople  in  754  against 
the  use  of  images  in  churches;  xiii,  3,  5. 

Constantine  V,  son  of  Leo  IV  and 
Irene,  emperor  (780-797),  a  minor  at  his 
father's  death ;  I,  xiii,  4 :  deposed  and 
blinded  by  his  mother  in  797  ;  xiv,  7. 

Constant ine,  pope  (708-715),  re- 
sisted the  commands  sent  by  the  emperor 
Philippicus  in  favour  of  the  Monothelite 
heresy  ;  I,  xii,  1. 

Constantinople  :  its  bishops  were  to 
enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  the  bishops  of 
Rome  by  canons  of  the  councils  of  Con- 
stantinople in  38  r  and  69 1  and  of  Chalcedon 
in  451  ;  I,  ix,  2,  n.  2  ;  II,  Pref.  p.  16  : 
acquired  the  title  of  patriarchs  in  the  fifth 
century;  II,  ib. :  the  sixth  general  council, 
held  there  in  680  and  681  against  the 
Monothelites,  convened  by  the  emperor 
Constantine  Pogonatus;  I,  vi,  6,  8,10,14: 
a  council  of  eastern  prelates  convened  there 
in  691  by  the  emperor  Justinian  II  to 
frame  a  code  of  canons  on  discipline ;  ix, 
1,  2  :  a  council  convened  there  in  754  by 
the  emperor  Constantine  Copronymus 
against  image  worship  ;  xiii,  3,  5  :  another 
in  786  by  the  empress  Irene  in  favour  of 
it,  broken  up  by  a  tumult  in  the  city ;  §  4  : 
in  1203  pope  Innocent  III  directs  the 
crusaders  under  Baldwin  count  of  Flanders 
against  Constantinople  ;  II,  xix,  8 ;  xx,  1 : 
they  take  the  place,  and  restore  the  deposed 
emperor  Isaac  Angelus  and  his  son  Alexius; 
xx,  1,  n.  2  ;  2,  n.  5  :  in  1204  they  take  it 
a  second  time,  driving  out  the  usurper 
Murzuphlus,  and  making  terrible  slaugh- 
ter ;  xii,  9,  n.  2  ;  xx,  2,  n.  3  :  Baldwin  is 
chosen  emperor,  Thomas  a  Venetian  is 
chosen  patriarch,  and  the  Greek  church  is 
made  subject  to  the  Roman,  which  was 
Innocent's  object  throughout ;  xx,  2,  3. 

Const anti us,  son  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  after  his  father's  death  had  the 
government  of  all  the  eastern  part  of  the 
empire ;  I,  xi,  10 :  favoured  the  Arians ;  ib. 

Corboil,  William  de,  the  first  prior  of 
the  canons  of  St.  Osyth  at  Chiche,  elected 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  February  1 123 
after  the  death  of  Ralph;  II,  viii,  5  :  is 
consecrated,  goes  to  Rome  for  his  pall,  and 
returns  at  once  to  England  ;  ib.  :  in  11 25 
summons  a  council  to  meet  at  Westminster 
in  September  by  desire  of  cardinal  John  of 
Crema  legate  to  pope  Honorius  II ;  §§  8- 
10  :  the  legate  presides  in  that  council ; 
§  11  :  its  proceedings  ;  §§  n>  12  :  shortly 
afterwards  the  archbishop  goes  to  Rome  to 


complain  of  this  usurpation;  §§  15,  16  : 
is  there  persuaded  to  become  legate  him- 
self, and  is  duly  appointed  by  a  bull  of 
Honorius  in  January  1126;  §  16:  folly 
and  mischief  of  this  indiscretion  of  the 
archbishop;  §§  16,  17  :  as  legate  and 
primate  he  holds  a  council  at  Westminster 
in  May  1127;  ix,  1  :  arbitrary  style  of  that 
council ;  ib. :  its  decrees  confirmed  by  the 
king;  ib.  n.  5  :  the  archbishop  by  the 
king's  leave  holds  a  council  in  London  on 
Michaelmas  day  11 29  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  stopping  the  marriage  of  the  clergy; 
§§  2,  3  :  his  commission  as  legate  expires 
by  the  death  of  pope  Honorius  in  February 
IT3°?  §  5  :  Dut  was  renewed  afterwards 
by  Innocent  II,  as  is  evident  from  note  2 
on  §  11:  he  crowns  Stephen  king  of 
England  -at  Westminster  December  26, 
11 35  »  §  9  :  dies  in  the  latter  part  of  1 136; 
§  11. 

Cornwall  :  state  of  the  British  church 
there  at  the  coming  of  Augustin ;  I,  i,  11 : 
tale  of  a  bishop  consecrated  for  Cornwall 
by  archbishop  Plegmund  in  904  owing 
solely  to  a  blunder  of  William  of  Malmes- 
bury;  xviii,  I,  n.  3:  Eadulf  the  first  bishop 
of  Crediton  about  910  said  to  have  been 
appointed  to  visit  there  annually  in  order 
to  free  the  Britons  from  their  errors  ;  ib. : 
history  of  its  bishops  very  obscure ;  ib.  : 
their  see  at  St.  German's ;  ib. :  in  time  it 
was  united  with  Devonshire  under  the  see 
of  Crediton  first,  afterwards  of  Exeter ;  ib. ; 
xxii,  10. 

Corporal  Presence  :  see  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  tran- 
substantiation. 

Corruptions  in  the  western  church 
resulting  from  indulgence  to  old  errors  of 
the  converts;  I,  ii,  10,  11  ;  xiii,  2  ;  II, 
Pref.  p.  19. 

Corvinensis  :  see  Ramsbury. 

Coterelli,  mercenary  ruffians,  de- 
nounced by  the  Lateran  council  under 
pope  Alexander  III  in  11 79;  II,  xv,  17, 
n.  1. 

Cotton,  sir  Robert ;  his  collection  of 
MSS. ;  I,  Pref.  n.  10  :  Smith's  Catalogue 
of  them  ;  n.  24. 

Councils  or  the  church  :  anciently 
the  lower  clergy  never  had  a  right  to  vote 
in  them,  and  seldom  a  place ;  I,  v,  9  :  no 
subscriptions  of  bishops  in  the  earlier 
councils  ;  xv,  1 1  :  the  style  and  decreeing 
part  of  councils  changed  to  a  tone  of 
despotism  by  pope  Gregory  VII;  II,  ix,  1 ; 
xxiii,  15. 

Councils  cited  or  described,  in  chro- 
nological order  :    Nicaea  (Nice)  in  325  ; 

I,  v,  2;  vii,  3;  ix,  9;  xi,  5,10,12,13,  15; 

II,  Pref.  pp.  12,  14,  16;  viii,  13  ;  xx,  6, 
n.  8  ;  xxiii,  3  :  Antioch  in  341 ;  I,  xi,  12  : 
Sardica  in  347  ;  I,  xi,  11-14  ;  II,  ii,  13  : 
Laodicea  about  366 ;  II,  ii,  13  ;  xxiii,  3  : 
Constantinople  in  381  ;  I,  vii,  3  ;  xi,  15  ; 
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xii,  6;  II,  Pi'ef.  pp.  12,  1 6  :  Ephesus  in 
431 ;  I,  vii,  3 ;  xi,  15  ;  xvi,  1  :  Chalcedon 
in  451  ;  I,  v,  8,  jo;  vii,  1,  3  ;  xi,  5,  15  ; 
xii,  6;  II,  Pref.  pp.  12,  16,  17;  xi,  3,  4: 
Aries  about  452  ;  II,  xxiii,  3  :  Orleans 
in  533 ;  ib.  :  Clermont  in  535  ;  ib.  :  Or- 
leans in  549  ;  ib.  :  Paris  about  557  ;  ib.  : 
Toledo  in  633  ;  I,  v,  9  :  Chalons-sur-Sa6ne 
in  644;  II,  xxiii,  3  :  Rome  in  649;  I,vi,  8; 
vii,  3,  4  :  Braga  in  675  ;  I,  xiii,  9  :  Con- 
stantinople in  680,  68 1  ;  I,  vi,  6,  8 ;  vii,  3  ; 
ix,  1  ;  xii,  1  :  Constantinople  in  691  ;  I, 
ix,  1,  2  :  in  Germany  about  742;  I,  xi,  6-9 : 
Constantinople  in  754 ;  I,  xiii,  3,  5  :  Con- 
stantinople in  786  ;  §  4  :  Nicsea  (Nice)  in 
787  ;  §§  r,  5-9, 13  ;  II,  xxiii,  3  :  Frankfort 
in  794 ;  I,  xiii,  5-8  :  Constantinople  in 
869,  870  ;  I,  xi,  4  ;  II,  xxiii,  3  :  Vercelli 
in  1050;  I,  xxii,  12,  n.  2  :  Rouen  in  1074; 
II,  ii,  11  :  Rome  in  1078  ;  II,  ii,  1 7  : 
Poitiers  in  1078;  II,  viii,  11  :  Rome  in 
1080;  II,  Hi,  1,  2;  xv,  15,  n.  3  :  Lille- 
bonne  in  Normandy  in  1080 ;  II,  xi,  8  : 
Clermont  in  1095  ;  II,  iv,  11,  14,  n.  2  ; 
v,  10,  11,  15  ;  xi,  14  :  Bari  in  1098;  II, 
iv,  15,  n.  7  :  Rome  in  1099 ;  ib. :  Poitiers 
in  1 100;  II,  xi,  4  :  Lateran  in  11 12; 
II,  vii,  2,  n.  1  :  Rheims  in  1 119  ;  II,  vii, 
11-15  ;  xv,  15,  n.  4  :  Lateran  in  1123; 
II,  viii,  11  :  Lateran  in  11 39;  I,  xvi,  7  : 
Tours  in  1163;  II,  xii,  12-15  ;  xv,  15  : 
Lateran  in  11 67;  II,  xiv,  1,  n.  1 :  Lateran 
in  1 1 79;  II,  xv,  14-18  :  Avignon  in  1209; 
II,  xii,  9  ;  xx,  11  :  Lateran  in  1215  ;  I, 
xvii,  5  ;  II,  Pref.  p.  5  ;  xi,  16,  n.  2  ;  xvii, 
16,  n.  5  ;  xx,  6;  xxiii,  13-17  :  Aries  in 
1260  ;  II,  xii,  1 1,  n.  2  :  Lyons  in  1274  ; 
I,  xvii,  5  :  Constance  in  141 5  ;  II,  Pref. 
pp,  5,  13  :  Basle  in  1433  ;  II,  xxiii,  1  : 
Florence  in  1 439-1442  ;  II,  Pref.  p.  18  : 
Trent ;  I,  vi,  1,  n.  5  ;  II,  Pref.  pp.  5, 10. 

Councils  in  England:  the  decreeing 
power  belonged  entirely  to  the  archbishop 
and  bishops  ;  I,  v,  9  ;  xv,  1 1  :  persons 
called  by  Bede  "  Magistri  Ecclesiae"  pre- 
sent at  Hertford  in  672  ;  v,  9  :  a  council 
ordered  by  the  council  of  Hertford  in  672 
to  be  held  every  year  at  Cloveshoe ;  §  8  : 
method  of  subscribing ;  xii,  13 ;  xv,  1 1-13  : 
copy  of  canons  and  decrees  to  be  taken  by 
every  bishop  ;  xv,  10 ;  II,  iii,  14  :  none 
convened  in  England  by  authority  of  the 
pope  before  the  Conquest;  I,  v,  10,  n.  2  : 
in  1070  William  the  Conqueror  for  his 
own  purposes  allows  the  legates  of  pope 
Alexander  II  to  convene  and  hold  a 
council  at  Winchester;  II,  i,  6-10;  viii,  9 : 
proceedings  of  councils  regulated  by  decrees 
of  the  council  of  London  in  1075  ;  ii,  13  : 
council  of  Westminster  in  1 125  under  car- 
dinal John  of  Crema  the  first  convened  by 
legatine  authority  alone;  viii,  8-12  :  in  the 
legatine  council  under  Alberic  bishop  of 
Ostia  at  Westminster  in  December  1138 
the  decreeing  power  is  throughout  ascribed 
to  the  pope;  ix,  13. 


Councils,  British  :  Streanaeshalch  or 
Whitby  in  664;  I,  iv,  11-13;  v,  1-3  : 
Hertford  in  672  ;  v,  8-10  ;  vi,  1  ;  xv,  1 1  : 
Hatfield  in  680;  vii,  1-6  ;  xi,  15  ;  xii,  13  ; 
xv,  1 1  :  Twyford  on  the  Alne  in  684 ;  ix, 
13,  n.  5  :  Bacanceld  or  Bapchild  in  694  ; 
viii,  3,  n.  15  ;  xv,  12  ;  II,  xi,  4  :  Berg- 
hamsted  in  696;  viii,  3,  n.  16  :  Nosterfield 
in  703  ;  ix,  3-5,  7,  n.  4  :  on  the  Nid  in 
705  ;  ix,  12;  x,  1  :  London  about  710,  a 
fiction  ;  x,  2  :  Cloveshoe  in  747  ;  I,  xi,  8- 
1 7  ;  xv,  1 1  ;  xvi,  1,  2,  7 ;  xix,  12;  II,  xi,  4  : 
Cealchythe  about  785  ;  ii,  9  ;  xi,  15  ;  xii, 
9-13 ;  xv,  11;  xvii,  2  ;  II,  iii,  1 1  ;  viii,  9, 
10  :  in  Northumbria  about  785  ;  I,  xii,  11 : 
Bacanceld  or  Bapchild  in  796  or  798  ;  xiv, 
6  ;  xv,  3,  4,1 2  :  Cloveshoe  in  803 ;  xv,  2-5  : 
Cealchythe  in  816;  xii,  13;  xiv,  1,  2  ; 
xv,  10-13;  xvi,  1-8;  II,  iii,  14:  Cloveshoe 
in  824 ;  I,  xvi,  10  :  Cloveshoe  in  825  : 
xvi,  10,  n.  1  :  Kingston  in  833  ;  xvi, 
10  :  Greatley  temp.  Aethelstan  ;  xviii, 
9-1 1  :  under  Dunstan  about  975  ;  xx,  3, 
4  :  Kirtlington  in  977;  xx,  5  :  Calne  in 
977  or  978  ;  xx,  5  :  Eanham  within 
1006-1012  ;  xxi,  10, 1111.  2,  3  :  Winchester 
in  April  1070;  II,  i,  8-10;  viii,  9,  10  : 
Windsor  in  May  1070;  i,  10  :  London 
in  1075  ;  ii,  13  :  Winchester  in  1076  ;  ii, 
14;  ix,  3  :  Westminster  in  1102  ;  vi,  2, 
5,  9,  14;  viii,  13;  ix,  1,  3  :  London  in 
1 108;  vi,  14;  ix,  1,  3  :  Westminster  in 
1 125  ;  viii,  8-14;  ix,  1 ;  xvii,  16,  n.  5  : 
Westminster  in  1127;  ix,  r,  2,  3  :  London 
in  1129;  ix,  2,  3:  Westminster  in  11 38; 
ix,  13-15  ;  xii,  14  :  Winchester  in  1139; 
ix,  17-19  :  Winchester  in  April  1141  ;  x, 
6  :  Westminster  in  December  1141  :  x,  8  : 
London  in  1142;  x,  8 ;  xii,  14;  xv,  20, 
n.  2:  Kells  in  Ireland  in  1152;  iv,  10, 
n.  2  :  Oxford  in  1 166;  xii,  8,  n.  1  :  Cashel 
in  Ireland  in  11 72  ;  xiv,  7  :  Westminster 
in  1 1 75  ;  xiv,  15  :  York  in  1195  ;  xvii,  13, 
16,  17  :  Westminster  in  1200  ;  xix,  7-9. 

Courts,  Ecclesiastical,  separated 
from  the  civil  courts  and  assigned  for  the 
sole  trial  of  spiritual  causes  by  a  law  of 
William  the  Conqueror  ;  II,  hi,  9-12  : 
his  probable  motives  for  that  law  ;  §  1 2  : 
secular  magistrates  ordered  to  enforce  the 
sentences  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  ;  ib.  : 
appeals  from  those  courts  lay  to  the  king  ; 
ib.  :  the  course  of  such  appeals  laid  down 
in  the  eighth  of  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  ;  xiii,  5  :  these  courts  were 
generally  established  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen  ;  xiii,  2  :  power  of  archidiaconal 
and  ruridecanal  courts  rose  and  fell  with 
the  authority  of  the  canon  law  ;  iii,  16, 

17- 

Crediton,  made  a  bishop's  see  for 
Devonshire  by  king  Edward  the  Elder 
about  910  ;  I,' xviii,  4,  n.  1  :  Eadulf,  its 
first  bishop,  said  to  have  been  appointed  to 
visit  annually  in  Cornwall  in  order  to  free 
the  Britons  'there  from  their  errors  ;  §  1 , 
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n.  3  :  Cornwall,  or  the  diocese  of  St.  Ger- 
man's, annexed  to  Crediton  (about  1040) 
under  bishop  Lyfing  ;  xxii,  10  :  the  see 
removed  to  Exeter  in  1050  by  king  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  at  the  request  of  bishop 
Leofric  ;  xviii,  1,  n.  3. 

Cressy,  Serenus  (or  Hugh  Paulin  de), 
author  of  a  Church- History  of  Britain  ; 
I,  Pref.  n.  5  :  statements  or  arguments  of 
his  refuted  ;  iv,  12  ;  xviii,  3  ;  xix,  3. 

Crowland  or  Croyland  in  Lincoln- 
shire :  a  monastery  there  dedicated  to  St. 
Guthlac  :  great  privileges  said  to  be 
granted  to  it  in  a  council  at  London  in 
833  ;  I,  xvi,  10:  more  privileges  said  to 
be  granted  in  a  council  at  Kingsbury  in 
851  ;  §  11  :  rebuilt  (after  the  Danes  had 
destroyed  it)  by  abbot  Thurkytel,  chan- 
cellor to  king  Eadred,  about  the  middle  of 
the  tenth  century  ;  xix,  6,  13  :  privileges 
granted  to  it  by  Eadred  ;  §  6  :  burdens 
laid  on  it  during  the  war  with  the  Danes 
under  king  Aethelred  ;  II,  in,  3. 

Crusades  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  Saracens  :  the  first  pro- 
claimed by  pope  Urban  II  at  the  council 
of  Clermont  in  November  1095  ;  II,  iv, 
1 4,  n.  2  ;  v,  1 1 :  enormous  number  of  those 
who  then  took  the  cross  ;  ib. :  encouraged 
by  grants  of  plenary  indulgence,  which 
then  came  into  general  use ;  v,  1 1,  n.  3  : 
vast  amount  of  treasure  and  blood  ex- 
pended during  the  crusades  ;  ib.  nn.  2,  6  : 
vast  increase  of  the  papal  power  by  the 
crusades;  §§  11-13;  xv,  12;  xvi,  20; 
xvii,  8  ;  xx,  1 2  :  they  gave  occasion  to  the 
building  and  enriching  of  many  monas- 
teries ;  xi,  14  :  they  caused  a  spirit  of 
fierceness  and  violence  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion ;  xii,  7-9  ;  xvi,  18,20  :  king  Henry 
II  in  his  agreement  with  the  legates  of 
pope  Alexander  III  in  11 72  engages  to  go 
to  the  Holy  Land  ;  xiv,  7  :  is  urged  in 
1 177  to  fulfil  it;  xv,  12:  and  again  by 
pope  Lucius  III  in  1185,  when  he  permits 
his  subjects  to  take  the  cross  ;  xvi,  6,  7  : 
vast  numbers  take  it ;  §  7  :  in  n  88,  after 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  he 
resolves  to  undertake  the  expedition,  and 
makes  great  preparations  for  it ;  §§  12,  18 : 
but  dies  in  July  1 189 ;  §  13  :  king  Richard 
I,  who  had  taken  the  cross  previously, 
presses  on  the  preparations  begun  by  his 
father  with  great  energy  ;  §§13,  18-21  : 
engages  with  king  Philip  Augustus  of 
France  to  go  to  Palestine  ;  §  18  :  obtains 
a  bull  from  pope  Clement  III  empowering 
him  to  take  money  in  commutation  for 
vows  of  personal  service ;  §  20  :  raises  money 
in  many  other  unworthy  ways  ;  §  18  : 
barbarous  treatment  of  Jews  by  intending 
crusaders  ;  ib.  :  the  armies  assemble  at 
Vezelay  in  11 90,  reach  Sicily  in  the 
autumn,  and  arrive  at  Acre  in  April  and 
June  1191 ;  xvi,  20  ;  xvii,  1,5:  disastrous 
results  of  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Acre  ; 


§§  5,  6  :  and  of  the  whole  expedition  ;  §  8  : 
pope  Celestine  III  in  11 95  endeavours  to 
get  fresh  forces  sent  out;  §  12  :  many 
vows  made  rashly  ;  ib. :  deplorable  conse- 
quences ;  §  13  :  on  December  27,  1199, 
pope  Innocent  III  issues  a  bull  taxing  all 
ecclesiastical  and  religious  property  to  the 
extent  of  a  fortieth  towards  carrying  on 
the  holy  war,  a  thing  unheard  of  before  ; 
xix,  4-8:  in  1201  issues  another  against 
all  that  drew  back  from  the  war  ;  §  16: 
king  John  grants  a  fortieth  part  of  his 
revenue,  and  desires  his  barons  to  contri- 
bute a  fortieth  of  their  rents,  towards  it ; 
ib.  :  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
crusaders  under  Baldwin  count  of  Flanders 
in  1203  and  1204  directed  by  pope  Inno- 
cent for  the  purpose  of  subduing  the  Greek 
church  to  the  see  of  Rome;  xx,  1-3: 
terrible  slaughter  there  made  ;  xii,  9  ;  xix, 
8  :  the  cross  also  worn  by  those  who 
engaged  in  the  expedition  under  Simon 
de  Montfort  against  the  Albigenses  in 
1209  ;  xxi,4  ;  xxii,  2  :  likewise  by  those 
who  engaged  in  the  intended  expedition  of 
Philip  Augustus  against  king  John  in 
1 2 13  ;  xxii,  2. 

Cuichelm,  succeeded  Putta  in  the  see 
of  Rochester  in  676,  but  resigned  it  very 
soon  ;  I,  vii,  2,  n.  9. 

Culdees  :  see  Keldees. 

Cuthbert,  St.,  very  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  English  church  ;  I,  vii,  10  ; 
ix,  13  :  chosen  bishop  of  Hexham  in  684, 
but  being  loath  to  quit  the  monastery  of 
Lindisfarne  exchanges  sees  with  Eata  then 
bishop  of  Lindisfarne  ;  ix,  13,  nn.  3,  5  : 
he  died  March  20,  687  ;  vii,  10,  n.  4 :  his 
body  removed  to  Durham  in  995  ;  II, 
xxiii,  2,  n.  5  in  Additions  :  king  Cnut's 
pilgrimage  to  his  tomb  there  ;  I,  xxi,  15. 

Cuthbert,  bishop  of  Hereford,  made 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  death  of 
Nothelm  in  740  or  741  ;  I,  xi,  6  :  had 
long  been  a  friend  of  Boniface  archbishop 
of  Mayence  ;  ib.  :  received  from  him  a 
letter  containing  much  advice  and  giving 
an  account  of  the  legatine  council  he  held 
in  Germany  (about  742)  ;  x,  2,3, 11  ;  xi, 
6-9  :  presides  in  a  council  at  Cloveshoe  in 
747  ;  xi,  8,  9,  15-17  :  sends  a  copy  of  its 
proceedings  to  Boniface ;  §  1 7  :  dies  in 
758  ;  xii,  7  :  said  to  have  introduced  the 
practice  of  burying  within  towns  and  in 
churches  ;  xiii,  13,  n.  6. 

Cut h red  made  king  of  Kent  by  Cen- 
wulf  king  of  the  Mercians  on  his  defeat  of 
the  usurper  Eadberht  Praen  in  798  ;  I, 
xiv,  3,nn.  5,6. 

Cyneberiit,  bishop  of  Sidnacester  in 

731 ;  i>*>  7. 

Cynegils,  king  of  the  Yv'est-Saxons, 
gives  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Oswald 
king  of  Northumbria  in  635  ;  I,  iv,  3  : 
converted  and  baptized  by  Birinus,  Oswald 
being  sponsor  for  him ;   ib.  :    in  concert 
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with  Oswald  founds  an  episcopal  see  at 
Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire,  and  places 
Birinus  there  as  bishop  ;  ib.  n.  7  :  said  to 
have  intended  to  make  his  royal  city  of 
Winchester  a  bishop's  see,  and  to  have 
begun  a  church  there  for  the  purpose  ; 
ib. 

Cynesige,  related  to  Dunstan,  bishop 
of  Lichfield  at  the  coronation  of  king 
Edwi ;  I,  xix,  7,  n.  4. 

Cyprus,  church  of,  styled  avTOKe<pa\os, 
as  not  being  subject  to  any  patriarch  ;  I, 
xvi,  1  :  the  island  conquered  by  king 
Richard  I  on  his  way  to  Palestine  early  in 
May  1191 ;  II,  xvii,  5,  n.  3  :  on  May  12 
he  marries  his  queen  Berengaria  at  Lima- 
sol ;  §  r,n.  2  ;  §  5. 

Cyric-sceat  :  see  Church-scot. 

Daganus,  a  Scottish  bishop,  refuses  all 
communion  with  archbishop  Laurentius 
and  the  Roman  missionaries  ;  I,ii,  1 1,  n.  2  j 
iii,  7,  n.  2. 

Danes,  and  other  northmen,  settled  in 
England  before  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century  ;  I,  xx,  12  :  continue  to  infest  the 
coasts  of  England  and  France  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ninth;  xv,  1 ;  xvi,  10  :  hinder- 
ing the  benefits  which  might  have  resulted 
to  the  English  church  by  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms  under  Egbert ;  xvi,  10  :  they 
commit  great  ravages  in  England  during 
837-851  ;  §  11  :  in  851  land  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  take  Canterbury  and  Lon- 
don, defeat  Beorhtwulf  king  of  the  Mer- 
cians, and  are  afterwards  defeated  with 
very  great  loss  at  Ockley  in  Surrey  by 
Aethelwulf  king  of  the  West-Saxons  ;  ib. 
n.  4  :  their  especial  fury  against  monas- 
teries ;  xvii,  4  :  Alfred  has  to  fight  many 
battles  with  them  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  871-2;  §  7  :  by  875  they  are  in 
possession  of  all  but  the  west  of  England, 
and  are  endangering  that  ;  §  8  :  the  suc- 
cession of  bishops  in  several  sees  interrupted 
or  stopped  by  their  conquests  ;  vii,  2,  n.  8  ; 
§  7,  n.  12  :  learning  almost  destroyed  in 
the  long  war  with  them  ;  xvii,  1 1  :  Alfred 
defeats  them  at  sea  in  875  ;  §  8  :  some  of 
them  make  peace  with  him,  particularly 
Guthrum  in  878  ;  §§  8,  16,  n.  1  :  others 
quit  the  country  ;  §  8  :  their  inroads  and 
devastations  begin  again  towards  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century  ;  xx,  6,  11-13  :  their 
successes  owing  in  great  measure  to  the 
feebleness  caused  in  England  by  monas- 
ticism  ;  §  12  :  vast  sums  levied  by  them  as 
tribute;  §13:  their  ravages  continue  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century  ; 
xxi,  10  :  especially  under  Svein  king  of 
Denmark,  who  conquers  almost  all  Eng- 
land, forcing  king  Aethelred  to  take  refuge 
in  Normandy  for  a  time  ;  §  1 1  :  on  the 
death  of  king  Edmund  Ironside  in  1016 
Cnut  son  of  Svein  is  owned  as  sole  king  of 
England  ;  §  13  :   the  Danish  converts  in 
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the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  probably 
corrupted  Christianity  with  a  mixture  of 
paganism  ;  §§  14, 15  :  after  the  reigns  of 
Cnut,  Harold  Harefoot,  and  Harthacnut 
the  dominion  of  the  Danes  in  England 
ceases  in  1042,  and  they  are  gradually  re- 
moved from  the  country  ;  xxii,  5-7. 

Daniel,  made  bishop  of  Winchester  in 
705  when  the  diocese  was  first  divided  by 
the  creation  of  the  see  of  Sherborne;  I,x,  1 : 
assists  in  consecrating  archbishop  Tatwine 
at  Canterbury  June  10,  731  ;  §  7. 

Deaneries  Rural  :  see  Rural 
Deaneries. 

Decretals  :  see  Gregory  IX. 

Decretum  :  see  Gratian. 

De  Marca,  Petrus :  his  argument  from 
Wilfred's  case  to  advance  the  pope's  right 
to  appeals  refuted ;  I,  vi,  7-14. 

Denewulf,  made  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter in  879,  died  in  908  or  909 ;  I,  xviii,  3, 
n.  4. 

Departed  Souls  :  belief  and  usages 
concerning  them  in  the  English  church  in 
the  eighth  century ;  I,  xiv,  1,2:  likewise 
in  the  earlier  church  elsewhere ;  §  2. 

Des  Roches  :  see  Peter  de  Rupi- 
bus. 

Deusdedit,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
died  July  14,  664,  before  either  Wilfred  or 
Chad  could  apply  to  him  for  consecration  ; 
I,  v,  3,  n.  7  ;  §  4. 

Devonshire  :  many  of  the  Britons 
here  and  in  Cornwall  persuaded  by  abbot 
Aldhelm  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century  to  receive  the  catholic  Easter; 
I,  i,  11;  viii,  5  :  the  county  severed  from 
the  see  of  Sherborne  and  made  a  separate 
diocese  with  its  see  at  Crediton  by  king 
Edward  the  Elder  about  910;  xviii,  1, 
n.  3 ;  §  4,  n.  1 :  Cornwall  afterwards  (about 
1040)  added  to  it ;  ib. ;  xxii,  10. 

Dinoth,  abbot  of  Bangor  Iscoed,  in 
the  conference  between  Augustin  and  the 
British  bishops  and  clergy  in  601  argues 
against  receiving  the  authority  of  the  pope 
or  of  Augustin ;  I,  iii,  2,  3. 

Dionysius  Exiguus,  a  Roman  abbot, 
in  527  put  forth  an  amended  cycle  for  the 
computation  of  Easter ;  I,  v,  2,  n.  1  :  col- 
lected and  translated  into  Latin  the  ancient 
canons  of  the  church  ;  §  8,  n.  2. 

Diptychs  of  the  church,  a  register  of 
eminent  Christians  both  dead  and  living ; 
I,  vi,  6,  n.  3;  vii,  1. 

Diuma,  a  Scot,  goes  from  Northumbria 
into  Mercia  as  a  missionary  in  company 
with  Cedd  and  two  other  priests  by  desire 
of  Peada  son  of  king  Penda  about  653  ; 
I,  iv,  8, 9  :  consecrated  bishop  of  the  Mer- 
cians by  Finan  bishop  of  Lindisfarne 
(about  656) ;  §  9. 

Domesday,  record  of  the  survey  of 
England  made  for  William  the  Conqueror 
about  1086  ;  II,  iii,  3,  18,  n.  2. 

Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire,  made  a 
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bishop's  see  about  635  by  Cynegils  king  of 
the  West-Saxons  in  conjunction  with  Os- 
wald king  of  the  Northumbrians ;  I,  iv,  3, 
a,  7  :  Birinus  the  first  bishop  ;  ib. :  the 
see  removed  to  Winchester  about  683  by 
Haeddi  the  fourth  bishop  from  Birinus, 
and  no  bishop  of  the  West-Saxons  sat 
there  afterwards ;  ib. :  Aetla,  mentioned 
by  Bede  as  bishop  of  Dorchester,  was  per- 
haps a  Mercian  bishop  ;  ib. :  Berhthun, 
called  bishop  of  Dorchester  by  Florence  of 
Worcester  an.  785,  was  really  bishop  of 
Lichfield ;  ib. :  Dorchester  again  became 
a  bishop's  see  in  886  on  the  suppression  of 
the  see  of  Leicester  by  the  irruptions  of 
the  Danes;  vii,  7,  n.  12  :  had  the  diocese 
of  Lindsey  (the  see  of  which  used  to  be  at 
Sidnacester)  united  with  it  about  959;  ib.: 
the  style  or  title  of  its  subsequent  bishops 
expressed  this  union  of  dioceses  ;  ib. :  the 
bishops  had  jurisdiction  in  Berkshire  also 
in  the  tenth  century ;  xviii,  4,  n.  1  :  the 
see  removed  to  Lincoln  by  William  the 
Conqueror  in  the  time  of  bishop  Remigius 
and  not  later  than  1073 ;  II,  iii,  10,  n.  1. 

Dublin,  in  possession  of  the  Ostmans 
when  its  bishop  Patrick  and  some  of  his 
successors  were  sent  over  to  Canterbury 
to  receive  consecration  from  archbishops 
Lanfranc  and  Anselm  ;  II,  iv,  10,  nn.  2, 3 : 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  not  thereby 
owned  as  primates  of  Ireland;  §11:  Dub- 
lin made  an  archiepiscopal  see  by  pope 
Eugenius  III  sending  a  pall  to  its  bishop 
in  1 152  ;  iv,  10,  n.  2  ;  xii,  4,  n.  7. 

Dummoc  (or  Domnoc) :  see  Dunwich. 

Dun,  bishop  of  Rochester,  present  at 
the  council  of  Cloveshoe  in  747 ;  I,  xi,  17. 

Duns,  Joannes,  surnamed  Scotus,  dis- 
tinguished from  Joannes  Scotus  or  Eri- 
gena  ;  I,  xvii,  13,  n.  1. 

Dunstan,  born  in  924  or  925  ;  I, xviii, 
9 ;  educated  at  Glastonbury  under  masters 
recently  come  from  Ireland  ;  xix,  1 3 :  said 
to  have  been  introduced  into  the  court  of 
king  Aethelstan  but  banished  afterwards 
on  suspicion  of  magic ;  xviii,  1 1 ;  xix,  1  : 
recalled  by  king  Edmund,  but  soon  banished 
again  from  his  court ;  xix.  1 :  his  great 
zeal  for  monasticism ;  ib. :  made  abbot  of 
Glastonbury  by  Edmund  (in  942);  §6: 
rebuilds  the  monastery ;  §  1 3  :  confessor 
and  chief  adviser  of  king  Eadred  ;  §§  6, 8  : 
banished  in  disgrace  by  king  Edwi ;  §  7  : 
reason  sssigned  for  this  by  monastic 
writers ;  ib. :  more  probable  reasons  con- 
jectured ;  §  8 :  in  the  struggle  between 
Edwi  and  his  brother  Edgar  Dunstan  and 
the  monastics  generally  took  the  side  of 
Edgar,  and  on  the  division  of  the  kingdom 
were  treated  accordingly  by  both  ;  §§  9, 15 : 
Dunstan  deprived  by  Edwi  of  his  abbey 
of  Glastonbury ;  §  9 :  made  bishop  of 
Worcester  by  Edgar  in  958;  §  10,  n.  1  : 
holds  the  bishopric  of  London  in  com- 
mendam  ;  ib. ;  xx,  8  :  made  archbishop  of 


Canterbury  in  959  by  Edgar;  xix,  10: 
goes  to  Rome  for  his  pall,  and  returns 
with  it  in  960  or  961 ;  §  11  :  his  design 
to  remove  the  secular  and  married  clergy 
from  collegiate  churches  and  to  restore 
monasticism ;  §§  1,  3, 6, 1 1  :  takes  steps  to 
execute  it;  §§  11,14-17:  obtains  from 
king  Edgar  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  for 
Oswald  a  monk  of  Fleury  and  the  bishopric 
of  Winchester  for  Aethelwold  abbot  of 
Abingdon ;  ib. :  proceeds  to  build  several 
monasteries ;  ib. :  imposes  a  penance  on 
Edgar  for  his  licentious  conduct;  §15: 
seems  not  to  have  removed  the  secular 
canons  from  his  own  cathedral ;  §16: 
probably  took  part  in  the  compilation  of 
the  canons  enacted  under  Edgar;  xx,  2, 
n.  1  :  excommunicates  a  nobleman  for  in- 
cest ;  §  2  :  commanded  by  pope  John  XIII 
to  absolve  him,  but  refuses  to  obey ;  ib. : 
afterwards  absolves  him  on  his  penitence ; 
ib.  n.  3  :  on  the  death  of  Edgar  in  975 
maintains  the  right  of  his  eldest  son  Ed- 
ward to  the  crown  ;  §  3  :  general  com- 
plaints of  the  proceedings  against  the  secu- 
lar canons ;  ib. :  a  debate  in  a  council 
upon  them  said  to  have  been  ended  by  a 
voice  from  a  crucifix ;  ib.  :  in  another 
council  at  Calne  in  977  or  978  the  floor 
gives  way,  and  Dunstan  alone  escapes 
falling  with  it ;  §  5  :  on  the  murder  of 
king  Edward  the  Martyr  in  978  crowns 
his  half-brother  Aethelred  at  Kingston  ; 
§  6  :  on  the  death  of  Aethelwold  bishop  of 
Winchester  in  984  obtains  the  bishopric 
for  Aelf  heah  abbot  of  Bath ;  §  7  :  dies  in 
988  ;  ib. :  buried  in  the  cathedral  at  Can- 
terbury ;  ib.  :  imposture  of  the  monks  of 
Glastonbury  concerning  his  bones ;  ib. 

Dunwich,  in  Suffolk,  supposed  to  be 
the  Dummoc  (or  Domnoc)  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  times ;  I,  iv,  4  :  made  a  bishop's  see 
by  Sigberct  king  of  the  East- Angles  about 
630 ;  ib.  :  the  see  became  extinct  through 
the  irruptions  of  the  Danes  about  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  was 
never  restored  ;  vii,  2,  n.  8. 

Durand,  a  Templar,  a  member  of  the 
household  of  pope  Innocent  III,  sent  with 
Pandulf  on  a  mission  to  king  John  in  the 
matter  of  archbishop  Langton  in  12 11  ; 
II,  xxi,  12,  n.  6  :  they  have  a  fruitless 
conference  with  the  king  at  Northampton 
in  August;  §§  12-14  :  and  perhaps  other 
interviews  in  12 12  ;  §  13,  n.  2. 

Durham  :  the  body  of  St.Cuthbert  and 
his  see  (which  was  at  Lindisfarne)  re- 
moved to  Durham  in  995  by  bishop  Ald- 
hun  ;  II,  xxiii,  2,  n.  5  in  Additions  :  king 
Cnut's  pilgrimage  to  his  tomb  there ;  I, 
xxi,  15. 

Eadbald,  son  and  successor  to  Aethel- 
berht  king  of  Kent,  not  converted  before 
his  father's  death  ;  I,  iii,  9  :  marries  his 
father's  widow ;  ib. :    restores  the   pagan 
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worship ;  ib. :  converted  by  an  alleged  mi- 
racle ;  §  10 :  renounces  idolatiy  and  his 
incestuous  marriage ;  ib.  :  fosters  the 
Christian  religion  ;  ib. 

Eadberht,  abbot  of  Selsey,  made  the 
first  actual  bishop  of  Selsey  in  705 ;  I,  vii, 
9,  n.  4  ;  x,  1. 

Eadberht  Praen,  an  usurping  king 
of  Kent,  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by 
Cenwulf  king  of  the  Mercians  in  798  ; 
I,  xiv,  3,  n.  5  ;  xv,  3. 

Eadgyth,  daughter  of  Godwine  earl  of 
Kent,  married  to  king  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor in  1045  j  T?  xxn>  8,  n.  1  :  both  said 
to  have  vowed  celibacy  ;  ib.  :  on  the  ban- 
ishment of  Godwine  and  his  sons  about 
September  1051  the  queen  is  separated 
from  her  husband  and  sent  to  a  monastery ; 
§  10  :  restored  to  favour  on  the  return  of 
her  father  and  brothers  the  next  year  ;  § 
8,  n.  3. 

Eadhaed,  made  bishop  of  Sidnacester 
by  Ecgfrith  king  of  the  Northumbrians  in 
677  or  678  ;  I,  vi,  5,  n.  1  :  expelled  by 
Aethelred  king  of  the  Mercians  on  his  re- 
covering Lindsey  in  679  ;  ib.  n.  2  :  seated 
at  Ripon  as  bishop,  the  abbey  being  vacant 
by  Wilfred's  exile ;  ib.  n.  3  :  seems  to  have 
been  displaced  from  Ripon  on  the  restora- 
tion of  Wilfred  about  687  ;  vii,  to,  n.  5. 

Eadmer,  the  historian,  a  monk  of  the 
cathedral  church  at  Canterbury ;  II,  viii, 
1  :  a  pupil  and  follower  of  archbishop  An- 
selm  ;  I,  xx,  9,  n.  5  ;  II,  iv,  6  ;  viii,  1  : 
accompanied  Anselm  to  Rome  on  his  exile 
in  1098  ;  II,  iv,  15,  n.  7  :  by  desire  of 
king  Alexander  I  of  Scotland  in  1 1 20  is 
sent  to  Scotland  to  take  the  bishopric  of 
St.  Andrew's  ;  1 1,  viii,  1  :  is  duly  elected 
bishop ;  ib. :  refuses  to  receive  his  episcopal 
staff  from  the  king,  and  claims  to  be  con- 
secrated by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
as  primate  of  Scotland  ;  ib. :  the  king  de- 
sires him  to  return  to  his  monastery  ;  ib. : 
two  years  afterwards  he  offers  to  submit 
to  the  king's  pleasure,  but  is  not  restored ; 
ib. :  his  letter  written  about  1 1 24  to  refute 
the  pretence  of  the  monks  of  Glastonbury 
concerning  the  bones  of  archbishop  Dun- 
stan  ;  I,  xx,  7  :  his  life  of  archbishop  Oda ; 

§  9>  n-  5- 

Eadnoth,  bishop  of  Dorchester,  dies 
in  1049  or  1050  ;  I,  xxii,  12,  n.  2. 

Eadred,  son  of  king  Edward  the  Elder, 
succeeds  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  Edmund  in  946  in  preference  to 
Edmund's  two  sons  ;  I,  xix,  5  :  his  victo- 
ries in  the  north  of  England  and  over  the 
Scots  ;  §  6  :  he  imprisons  Wulstan  arch- 
bishop of  York  for  encouraging  rebellion 
in  the  north  ;  ib.  :  favours  the  monastics  ; 
ib. :  makes  his  chancellor  Thurkytel  abbot 
of  Croyland  ;  ib.  :  makes  Dunstan,  then 
abbot  of  Glastonbury,  his  confessor  and 
chief  adviser  ;  §§  6,  8  :  he  dies  in  955  ; 
§  7  :  his  alleged  will ;  ib. 


Eadsioe,  chaplain  to  king  Harold 
Harefoot,  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
on  the  death  of  Aethelnoth  in  1038  ;  I, 
xxii,  4,  n.  3  ;  §  7  :  crowns  king  Edward 
the  Confessor  at  Winchester  in  1043  5  §  6 : 
Siweard  abbot  of  Abingdon  consecrated  as 
his  coadjutor  in  1044  acts  for  him  when 
absent  or  incapacitated  ;  §  7,  n.  5  :  Eadsige 
dies  about  1050  ;  §  10. 

Eadulf,  the  first  bishop  of  Crediton, 
appointed  about  910  ;  I,  xviii,  4,  n.  1  : 
one  of  the  seven  bishops  said  to  have  been 
consecrated  at  one  time  by  archbishop 
Plegmund  ;  §  1  :  said  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  visit  annually  in  Cornwall  in 
order  to  free  the  Britons  there  from  their 
errors  ;  ib.  n.  3. 

Eadwulf  usurps  the  kingdom  of  the 
Northumbrians  on  the  death  of  king  Aid- 
frith  in  705  ;  I,  ix,  1 1  :  shows  no  favour 
to  Wilfred,  who  presumed  on  his  friend- 
ship ;  ib.  :  driven  away  in  about  two 
months  ;  ib. 

Ealtjred,  bishop  of  Worcester,  sent  by 
king  Edward  the  Confessor  about  1053  to 
ask  the  emperor  Henry  III  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  king  of  Hungary  to  the 
return  of  Edward  the  Outlaw  to  England  ; 
I,  xxii,  12  :  made  archbishop  of  York  on 
the  death  of  Kynsige  in  1060  with  permis- 
sion from  the  king  to  retain  the  bishopric 
of  Worcester  ;  §17:  is  refused  his  pall  at 
first  by  pope  Nicholas  II  on  the  ground  of 
simony,  but  obtains  it  on  the  interposition 
of  Tostig  earl  of  Northumberland  ;  ib. :  re- 
signs the  see  of  Worcester  on  his  return 
from  Rome  in  io6t  ;  ib. :  crowns  Harold 
king  in  1066;  II,  i,  2  :  crowns  William 
the  Conqueror  on  Christmas-day  1066  ; 
§  4  :  dies  before  the  council  of  Winchester 
in  April  1070  (on  11  Sept.  1069)  ;  §  9. 

Ealhstan  :  see  Alhstan. 

E  an  bald,  archbishop  of  York,  present 
at  the  Northumbrian  council  which  was 
concurrent  with  the  council  of  Cealchythe 
about  785  ;  I,  xii,  11. 

Eanfled,  daughter  of  Edwin  king  of 
the  Northumbrians  by  his  wife  Aethel- 
burge,  born  in  626,  and  baptized  at  once 
by  Paulinus  ;  I,  iii,  11:  the  first  of  the 
Northumbrians  who  was  baptized  ;  ii,  5  ; 
iii,  5,  11  :  on  the  death  of  her  father  in 
battle  and  the  invasion  of  Northumbria  by 
the  conquering  army  in  633  is  taken  to 
Kent  by  her  mother  for  safety  ;  iii,  14  : 
trained  in  the  tisages  of  the  church  esta- 
blished there  ;  iv,  13  :  married  to  Oswy 
king  of  the  Northumbrians  ;  ib.  n.4  ;  v,  1  : 
had  a  chaplain  from  Kent  named  Roma- 
nus ;  iv,  1 3  :  kept  Easter  according  to  the 
catholic  cycle  ;  ib. 

E  an  ham,  thought  by  some  to  be  En- 
sham  in  Oxfordshire,  perhaps  Enham  in 
Hampshire;  I,  xxi,  10,  n.  3  :  a  council 
there  convened  by  king  Aethelred  within 
1006- 10 1 2  on  account  of  the  ravages  of 
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the  Danes  ;  ib. :  enjoins  confession  of  sins, 
penitence,  &c,  makes  sundry  other  enact- 
ments concerning  religion  and  the  church, 
and  provides  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet 
annually  and  of  an  army  ;  ib. 

Eardwulf,  king  of  the  Northumbrians, 
driven  from  his  kingdom  in  806  ;  I,  xv,  7 : 
negotiations  for  his  restoration  tried  by 
Charlemagne  and  pope  Leo  III ;  ib.  :  said 
by  Baronius  to  have  been  restored  by  the 
pope  ;  ib. 

Earnulf,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  made 
bishop  of  Rochester  on  the  translation  of 
Ralph  to  Canterbury  in  1114  ;  II,  vii,  3  : 
receives  investiture  from  archbishop  Ralph 
in  September  n  14;  §4:  is  consecrated 
by  him  December  26,  11 15  ;  ib.  n.  3. 

Earpltald,  son  of  Redwald,  king  of 
the  East- Angles,  converted  about  627  ; 
I,  iii,  13,  n.  1  :  killed  soon  afterwards  ; 
§  15  ;  iv,  4,  n.  2. 

East-Angles  :  kingdom  founded  ;  I, 
i,  5  :  Christianity  first  planted  there  by 
the  zeal  of  Edwin  king  of  the  Northum- 
brians about  627  ;  iii,  13,  n.  1  :  checked 
by  the  death  of  king  Earpuald  soon  after- 
wards ;  §  15  :  and  paganism  revived  for 
about  three  years  ;  iv,  4,  n.  2  :  Christianity 
restored  by  king  Sigberct  about  630,  and 
firmly  planted  by  the  labours  of  Felix  and 
Furseus  ;  ib.  :  their  bishop's  see  first  at 
Dummoc,  now  Dunwich  ;  ib.  :  a  second 
see  erected  at  Elmham  about  672  ;  vii,  2, 
n.  8  :  the  kingdom  reduced  to  dependence 
by  Olfa  king  of  the  Mercians,  and  its  bi- 
shoprics severed  from  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury and  placed  under  his  new  arch- 
bishop of  Lichfield  about  788  ;  xii,  9  ; 
xvi,  9  :  reunited  to  Canterbury  by  king 
Cenwulf  in  799  ;  xiv,  3,6  ;  xv,  2  3,  6,  n. 
7  :  the  East-Angles  withdrew  from  Beorn- 
wulf  king  of  the  Mercians  and  submitted 
to  Egbert  king  of  the  West- Saxons  soon 
after  his  victory  over  Beornwulf  at  Ellen- 
dune  in  823  or  824;  xv,  1  ;  xvi,  9  :  but 
rendered  a  very  unsteady  obedience  to  his 
successors  ;  xvii,  7  :  the  Danes  overran 
the  territory  in  the  course  of  the  ninth 
century  ;  ib. :  murdered  king  Edmund  in 
870  ;  §  8  :  and  then  or  soon  afterwards 
were  masters  of  the  country  ;  ib.  :  in  878 
Alfred  ceded  it  formally  to  their  king 
Guthrum  I ;  §§8,  16,  n.  1  :  providing  by 
treaty  for  the  reception  of  Christianity  by 
the  Danes  settling  there  ;  §§  15,  16  :  after 
Alfred's  death  in  900  the  Danes  under 
king  Eohric  disturb  the  first  years  of  king 
Edward  the  Elder ;  xviii,  1  :  but  after 
Eohric's  death  in  905  the  treaty  is  renewed 
between  Edward  and  Guthrum  II ;  xvii, 
17,  n.  1  ;  xviii,  1  :  the  succession  of  bi- 
shops, interrupted  in  both  sees  by  the  ir- 
ruptions of  the  Danes  about  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  ceutury,  was  restored  at  Elmham 
only  for  the  whole  territory  in  the  reign  of 
Edwi,  955-959  ;  vii,  2,  n.  8. 


East-Saxons  ;  kingdom  founded;  I,i, 
5  :  Christianity  first  planted  among  them 
by  Mellitus  about  604  ;  iii,  8  :  Mellitus 
their  first  bishop,  with  his  see  at  London  ; 
ib. :  paganism  revives  among  them  on  the 
death  of  king  Saberct  about  616;  §  9  : 
and  continues  for  about  40  years  ;  iv,  7  : 
Christianity  then  restored  under  king  Sig- 
berct III,  chiefly  by  the  missionary  la- 
bours of  Cedd,  who  was  made  bishop  of 
London  ;  ib. :  after  the  death  of  Cedd  (in 
664)  some  of  the  people  relapsed  into 
idolatry,  but  were  reclaimed  by  the  labours 
of  Jaruman  bishop  of  the  Mercians  ;  ib. : 
the  East-Saxons  were  perhaps  subject  to 
Ini  king  of  the  West-Saxons  before  694 ; 
viii,  2  :  they  submitted  to  Egbert  king  of 
the  West- Saxons  soon  after  his  victory 
over  the  Mercians  at  Ellendune  in  823  or 
824  ;  xvi,  9  :  the  country  was  probably 
retained  (with  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey) 
by  Aethelwulf  on  the  division  of  his  do- 
minions in  856  ;  xvii,  6. 

Easter,  observed  from  the  first,  but  at 
different  times  among  different  bodies  of 
Christians  ;  I,v,2  :  the  British  and  Scottish 
or  Irish  churches  differed  from  the  Roman 
church  as  to  the  time  at  the  coming  of 
Augustin  ;  iii,  1 ,  3,  7  :  that  difference  con- 
tinued in  parts  of  the  English  church  ; 
iv,  11,  13  :  till  the  synod  of  Whitby  in 
664,  when  the  Roman  computation  was 
received  in  Northumbria  ;  v,  1-3  :  or  per- 
haps till  the  council  of  Hertford  in  672; 
§  8  :  see  Quartodecimans  :  abbot  Aid- 
helm  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury persuades  many  of  the  Britons  of 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall  to  receive  the 
catholic  Easter  ;  i,  1 1 ;  viii,  5  :  the  southern 
parts  of  Ireland  began  to  receive  it  about 
634  ;  the  northern  parts  adopted  it  about 
703  by  the  persuasion  of  Adamnan  ;  x,  5, 
n.  7  :  the  Picts  were  persuaded  to  it  by 
abbot  Ceolfrith  about  710  ;  ib.  :  the  monks 
of  Ion  a,  who  had  refused  it  from  Adamnan 
their  abbot,  received  it  from  the  presbyter 
Ecgberht  in  729  ;  ib.  :  the  British  church 
in  general  did  not  admit  it  till  late  in  the 
eighth  century  ;  v,  2,  n.  1  ;  x,  6  :  a  super- 
stitious opinion  of  the  elements  consecrated 
on  Easter-day  reproved  by  Aelfric  the 
homilist  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  ; 
xxi,  8,  n.  2. 

Eata  began  the  monastery  of  Ripon 
under  the  patronage  of  king  Alhfrith,  but 
was  dismissed  by  him  about  661  for  ad- 
hering to  the  Scottish  usages  ;  I,  vi,  5,  n.  3 : 
abbot  of  Mailros  ;  ix,  13  :  made  bishop 
of  Lindisfarne  in  677  or  678  on  the  first 
division  of  the  Northumbrian  diocese  by 
king  Ecgfrith  ;  vi,  4  :  exchanges  sees  with 
Cuthbert  bishop  elect  of  Hexham  in  684  ; 
ix,  13,  n.  3  :  dies  a  few  months  after- 
wards ;  ib. 

Ecca  :  see  Aecca. 

Ecclesia  used  by  the  council  of  Cealc- 
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hythe  in  816,  and  generally  by  writers  of 
that  time,  to  signify  a  monastery;  I,xvi,8. 

Ecclesiastical  Courts  :  see  Courts. 

Ecclesiastical  Law  :  see  Canon 
Law. 

Ecgberct,  (son  and  successor  of  Er- 
conberct),  king  of  Kent  (664 — 673),  in  667 
concurs  with  Oswy  king  of  the  North- 
umbrians in  appointing  Wighard  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury  and  sending 
him  to  Rome  for  consecration  with  a  view 
to  secure  uniformity  of  discipline  through- 
out England  ;  I,  v,  5. 

Ecgberht,  of  a  noble  English  family, 
was  a  student  in  Ireland  in  664  being 
then  25  years  old  ;  I,  x,  5,  n.  7  :  was  or- 
dained in  Ireland,  and  remained  tbere  till 
716;  ib.  :  instigated  his  pupil  Wilbrord 
to  go  to  Friesland  as  a  missionary  about 
692  ;  §  5,  n.  5  ;  §  13,  n.  7  :  passed  over  to 
Iona  in  716,  and  at  length  induced  the 
monks  there  to  receive  the  catholic  Easter ; 
§  5,  n.  7  :  died  there  on  Easter-day  729 
at  the  age  of  90  ;  ib.  ;  §  13,  n.  7. 

Ecgberht,  of  the  royal  family  of  the 
Northumbrians,  succeeded  Wilfred  II  as 
bishop  of  York  in  732  ;  I,  xi,  1,  n.  I  : 
made  archbishop  and  metropolitan  over 
all  the  Northumbrian  bishoprics  in  735  ; 
xi,  1  :  received  a  pall  from  pope  Gregory 
III ;  ib.  :  not  to  make  him  an  archbishop, 
but  as  a  mark  of  honour  when  his  king 
had  made  him  one ;  §§  2-5  :  not  present 
at  the  council  of  Cloveshoe  in  747,  nor 
any  other  Northumbrian  prelate  ;  §17: 
he  was  eminent  for  his  learning ;  x,  13  ; 
xi,  1  ;  xii,  7  :  was  well  known  to  Bede  ; 
x,  9,  10  ;  xii,  7  :  and  educated  Alcuin  ;  x, 
1 3 ;  xii,  7  :  his  Collections  from  the  Canons ; 
xi,  15  ;  xii,  7,  n.  5  :  his  Confessional  and 
Penitential;  xii,  7,  n.  5  :  he  died  in  766 
nearly  90  years  old  ;  x,  13,  n.  7  ;  xii,  7. 

Ecgferth,  son  and  successor  to  Offa 
king  of  the  Mercians,  died  within  the 
year  of  his  accession,  796  ;  I,  xiv,  3  :  in- 
tended to  restore  Mercia  to  the  province 
of  Canterbury  ;  §  6. 

Ecgfrith,  (son  and  successor  to  Oswy 
king  of  the  Northumbrians),  drove  Wil- 
fred from  his  bishopric  in  677  or  678; 
I,  vi,  3,  n.  3  :  his  wife  Aetheldryht  had 
quitted  him  against  his  will,  and  taken  the 
veil  at  Wilfred's  hands  ;  ib.  :  he  divides 
his  kingdom  into  two,  and  afterwards  into 
three,  dioceses  ;  §  4 ;  vii,  6  r  places  a  bishop 
at  Sidnacester  in  Lindsey  which  he  had 
won  from  Wulfhere  king  of  the  Mercians; 
vi,  5,  n.  1  :  but  Lindsey  was  recovered  by 
king  Aethelred,  Wulfhere's  successor,  in 
679,  and  Ecgfrith's  bishop  expelled  ;  ib. 
n.  2  :  he  regarded  as  an  imposture  the  de- 
cree which  Wilfred  brought  back  in  his 
favour  from  pope  Agatho  I  and  his  synod 
at  Rome ;  §  1 5  :  threw  Wilfred  into  prison 
in  consequence  ;  ib.  :  granted  Benedict 
Biscop  a  site  for  his  abbey  of  Wearmouth 


in  674 ;  vii,  4 :  erected  a  new  see  about 
680  in  territory  gained  from  the  Picts  ; 
§  6  :  was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Picts 
in  685  ;  §  10,  n.  1. 

Ecgwine,  a  monk,  made  bishop  of 
Worcester  about  692  ;  I,  x,  2  :  founder  of 
a  monastery  at  Evesham  in  Worcester- 
shire ;  ib.  :  accompanied  Coenred  king  of 
the  Mercians  and  Offa  king  of  the  East- 
Saxons  to  Rome  in  709,  and  obtained  from 
pope  Constantine  a  letter  of  privilege  for 
his  monastery  ;  §  4,  n.  2  :  monkish  fictions 
founded  on  that  fact ;  §  2  ;  xv,  1 2. 

Ecgwulf,  bishop  of  London,  present 
at  the  council  of  Cloveshoe  in  747  ;  I, 
xi,  17. 

Eddius,  (called  Aeddi  and  Stephanus 
by  Bede,  Eccles.  Hist,  iv,  2),  Wilfred's 
biographer,  accompanied  Wilfred  in  most 
of  his  travels  ;  I,  vi,  10  ;  x,  13. 

Edelberge  :  see  Aethelburge. 

Edgar,  younger  son  of  king  Edmund, 
very  young  at  the  death  of  his  father  in 
946  ;  I,  xix,  5  :  midland  and  northern 
parts  of  England  in  rebellion  against  his 
elder  brother  king  Edwi  set  up  Edgar  for 
their  king  ;  §  9  :  force  Edwi  in  957  to 
cede  to  Edgar  all  the  country  north  of  the 
Thames  ;  ib. ;  §  10,  n.  1  :  Edgar  aided  in 
this  struggle  by  Dunstan  and  the  monastics 
generally,  opposed  by  the  married  clergy  ; 
§§9,15:  treats  both  accordingly  after- 
wards ;  ib.  :  favours  Dunstan  more  parti- 
cularly ;  §  9  :  makes  him  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter in  958  ;  §  10,  n.  1  :  gives  him  the 
bishopric  of  London  in  commendam  ;  ib. : 
succeeds  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
kingdom  on  the  death  of  Edwi  in  959  ; 
ib. :  immediately  makes  Dunstan  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  ;  ib. :  his  licentious- 
ness; §  15  :  he  causes  his  secretary  Aethel- 
wulf  to  be  slain  in  order  to  marry  his 
widow  Aelfthryth  or  Aelfreda  ;  ib.  ;  xx,  3, 
n.  1  :  a  penance  imposed  on  him  by  Dun- 
stan ;  xix,  15  :  he  aids  Dunstan  in  his  de- 
sign against  the  secular  clergy  ;  ib.  ;  §  1 7  : 
built  and  endowed  47  monasteries  ;  §  17  : 
his  ecclesiastical  laws  ;  xx,  1  ;  II,  xii,  19  : 
canons  enacted  in  his  reign  ;  ib. :  he  dies 
in  975  ;  I,  xx,  3  :  leaving  two  sons,  Ed- 
ward (the  Martyr)  by  his  first  wife  Aethel- 
flaed,  Aethelred  by  Aelfthryth  ;  ib.  n.  1  : 
a  dispute  concerning  the  succession  ;  ib. 

Edgar  Aetheling,  son  of  Edward 
the  Outlaw  by  his  wife  Agatha,  born  in 
Hungary  ;  I,  xxi,  13  :  comes  to  England 
with  his  father  on  the  invitation  of  king 
Edward  the  Confessor  about  1053  ;  xxii, 
12  :  but  after  his  father's  death  about 
1057  fails  to  make  any  great  figure  in 
England  ;  §  13  :  heir  to  the  crown  on  the 
death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  but  does 
not  press  his  claim  ;  II,  i,  2,  3  :  is  said  to 
have  been  chosen  king  by  archbishop  Sti- 
gand  and  some  of  the  nobles  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  but  to  have 
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been  soon  abandoned  by  them  ;  §  5,  n.  2  : 
is  carried  over  into  Normandy  by  William 
the  Conqneror  in  1067  ;  ib. 

Edilfride  :  see  Aethelfrith. 

Edmund,  king  of  the  East-Angles,  said 
to  consent  to  the  grant  of  tithes  made  by 
king  Aethelwulf  about  855  ;  I,  xvii,  1  : 
murdered  by  the  Danes  in  870  ;  §  8. 

Edmund,  son  of  king  Edward  the 
Elder,  succeeds  to  the  crown  on  the  death 
of  his  brother  Aethelstan  in  940  ;  I,  xix, 
1  :  is  forced  to  cede  to  Anlaf  king  of  the 
Danes  all  the  country  to  the  north  of 
Watling  Street  ;  ib.  :  takes  Dunstan  into 
favour,  but  banishes  him  from  his  court 
soon  afterwards ;  ib.  :  makes  him  abbot 
of  Glastonbury  ;  §  6  :  his  ecclesiastical 
laws  enacted  at  London  in  944  ;  §  5  :  his 
death  in  946  ;  ib. 

Edmund  Ironside,  eldest  son  of  king 
Aethelred  by  his  first  wife  ;  I,  xxi,  1, 
n.  1  :  succeeds  to  the  crown  on  his  fa- 
ther's death  in  1016  ;  §  12  :  defeats  Cnut 
and  the  Danes  in  several  battles  ;  ib. :  but 
at  length  cedes  to  him  a  large  part  of 
England  ;  §  13  :  dies  the  same  year  ; 
§  12  :  leaving  two  sons,  Edmund  and 
Edward  ;  §  13. 

Edmund,  eldest  son  of  king  Edmund 
Ironside,  sent  away  with  his  brother 
Edward  by  king  Cnut  after  their  father's 
death  in  1016  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  and 
by  him  sent  to  Stephen  king  of  Hungary  ; 

I,  xxi,  13,  n.  2  :  survives  Cnut ;  xxii,  3  : 
but  dies  in  Hungary  before  the  end  of  the 
Danish  dynasty  in  England  ;  xxi,  13  ; 
xxii,  6. 

Edmund,  appointed  bishop  of  Durham 
by  king  Cnut  on  the  petition  of  the 
clergy  of  the  see  in  1020;  II,  xxiii,  2, 
n.  5. 

Edred  :  see  Eadred. 

Edward  the  Elder,  eldest  son  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  succeeds  his  father  as 
king  of  England  in  900  ;  I,  xvii,  1 7  :  the 
first  years  of  his  reign  disturbed  by  the 
Danes  in  the  north  and  east  of  England  ; 
xviii,  1  :  in  906  he  renews  with  Guth- 
rum  II  king  of  the  Danes  in  East-Anglia 
the  league  made  in  878  between  Alfred 
and  Guthruin  I ;  xvii,  17,  n.  1  :  fiction  of 
his  excommunication  by  pope  Formosus  for 
leaving  bishoprics  vacant ;  xviii,  1-5  :  he 
erected  new  sees  at  Ramsbury,  Wells,  and 
Crediton,  for  Wiltshire,  Somersetshire,  and 
Devonshire  respectively,  about  909  ;  §  4, 

II.  1  :  was  involved  in  war  from  about 
911  ;  §  5  :  till  his  death  in  924;  §  8, 
n.  1  :    enacted  many  ecclesiastical  laws  ; 

§4- 

Edward  the  Martyr,  son  of  king 
Edgar  by  his  first  wife  Aethelflaed  ;  I,  xx, 
3,  n.  1  :  his  right  of  succession  disputed 
on  his  father's  death  in  975  by  his  step- 
mother Aelfthryth  on  behalf  of  her  own 
son  Aethelred  ;  ib. :  archbishop  Dunstan 


favours  his  claim  in  a  council  assembled 
at  Winchester  on  the  occasion  ;  ib. :  he  is 
crowned  king  ;  ib. :  murdered  in  978  by 
the  contrivance  of  Aelfthryth  ;  §  6. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  son  of  king 
Aethelred  by  his  second  wife  Emma  of  Nor- 
mandy, sent  into  Normandy  in  ior3  toge- 
ther with  his  mother  and  his  younger  brother 
Aelfred  for  safety  against  the  Danes ;  I,  xxi, 
1 1 :  remained  and  was  educated  at  the  Nor- 
man court ;  §  13  ;  xxii,  3 :  after  the  death  of 
Cnut  lands  in  England  in  1036,  but  is  not 
supported,  so  returns  to  Normandy  ;  xxii, 
4:  on  the  death  of  Harthacnut  in  1042 
obtains  the  crown  with  the  aid  of  God- 
wine  and  his  son  Harold  ;  §§  5,  6  :  is 
crowned  at  Winchester  in  1043  by  arch- 
bishop Eadsige  ;  §  7  :  changes  in  the  civil 
government  follow,  and  probably  in  the 
church  ;  ib.  :  Edward  marries  Eadgyth 
daughter  to  Godwine  in  1045  ;  §  8,  n.  1  : 
both  said  to  have  vowed  celibacy ;  ib. : 
growing  influence  of  Normans  in  Edward's 
court ;  §  9  :  many  foreigners  promoted  in 
the  church  ;  §  10  :  the  king  induced  to 
banish  Godwine  and  his  sons  about  Sep- 
tember 105 1,  and  to  put  away  Eadgyth 
and  send  her  to  a  monastery ;  ib.  :  Wil- 
liam duke  of  Normandy,  the  Conqueror, 
visits  the  king ;  §  13  :  Godwine  and  his 
sons  restored  and  the  Norman  party 
driven  into  exile  the  next  year ;  §§  10, 1 1 : 
Eadgyth  also  restored  to  favour  ;  §  8,  n.  3 : 
the  king  procures  the  return  of  Edward 
the  Outlaw,  sole  surviving  son  of  king 
Edmund  Ironside,  from  Hungary  to  Eng- 
land about  1053  as  successor  to  the  crown  ; 
§12:  but  after  his  death  about  1057  seem3 
to  have  done  nothing  to  advance  his  son 
Edgar  Aetheling  ;  §  13:  Harold's  popu- 
larity increases,  but  the  Norman  party 
gathers  strength  again,  and  factions  con- 
tinue throughout  the  reign  ;  ib. :  Edward 
founds  and  builds  Westminster  Abbey  in 
lieu,  it  is  said,  of  an  intended  pilgrimage 
to  Rome ;  ib. :  has  the  church  conse- 
crated at  Christmas  1065  5  ib*  :  dies 
January  5,  1066 ;  ib.  :  said  to  have 
declared  Harold  his  successor  during  his 
last  illness  ;  II,  i,  2,  3,  n.  3  :  his  laws 
regulate  ecclesiastical  matters  ;  xii,  20 : 
their  restoration  desired  under  the  Nor- 
man kings  ;  ib. ;   xxii,  9  ;  xxiii,  6. 

Edward  the  Outlaw,  younger  son 
of  king  Edmund  Ironside,  sent  away  with 
his  brother  Edmund  by  king  Cnut  after 
their  father's  death  in  1016  to  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and  by  him  sent  to  Stephen  king 
of  Hungary;  I,  xxi,  13,  n.  2  :  marries 
Agatha,  a  relative  of  the  emperor  Henry 
III  and  of  king  Stephen,  and  has  by  her 
a  son  called  Edgar  Aetheling  and  a  daugh- 
ter Margaret  afterwards  married  to  Mal- 
colm king  of  the  Scots  ;  xxi,  13  ;  xxii,  12  : 
invited  back  to  England  about  1053  by 
king  Edward  the  Confessor  as  successor  to 
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the  crown ;  xxii,  1 2 :  returns,  but  dies  about 
1057;  §§  12,  13. 

Edward  III  in  May  1366  with  the 
unanimous  advice  of  his  whole  parliament 
refused  to  continue  the  annual  payment 
of  1000  marks  to  the  see  of  Rome  to 
which  king  John  bound  the  kingdom  in 
12 13  ;  II,  xxii,  4,  n.  3. 

Edwi,  eldest  son  of  king  Edmund,  very- 
young  at  the  death  of  his  father  in  946  ; 
I,  xix,  5  :  succeeds  to  the  crown  on  the 
death  of  his  uncle  Eadred  in  955  ;  §  7  : 
banishes  Dunstan  in  disgrace  ;  ib. :  reason 
assigned  for  this  by  monastic  writers  ;  ib.  : 
more  probable  reasons  conjectured  ;  §  8  : 
midland  and  northern  parts  of  England 
rebel  against  Edwi  ;  §  9:  set  up  his 
younger  brother  Edgar  for  their  king  ; 
ib.  :  in  957  Edwi  is  forced  to  cede  to 
Edgar  all  the  country  north  of  the 
Thames  ;  ib. ;  §  10,  n.  1  :  Edwi  aided  in 
this  struggle  by  the  married  clergy,  opposed 
by  Dunstan  and  the  monastics  generally ; 
§§  9,  15  :  treats  both  accordingly  after- 
wards ;  §  9 :  deprives  Dunstan  of  his  abbey 
of  Glastonbury,  expels  all  the  monks,  and 
gives  it  to  his  own  friends  ;  ib. :  dies  in 
959  5  §  10. 

Edwin,  king  of  the  Northumbrians, 
marries  Aethelburge,  daughter  of  Aethel- 
berht  king  of*Kent,  in  625  ;  I,  iii,  11  : 
wounded  by  an  assassin  in  626  ;  ib. :  con- 
sents to  the  baptism  of  his  daughter  Ean- 
fled  ;  ib. :  is  baptized  himself  in  627  ; 
§  12  :  founds  an  episcopal  see  and  begins 
a  cathedral  church  at  York  ;  ib. :  obtains  a 
pall  from  pope  HonoriusI  for  Paulinus;  ib.: 
persuades  Earpuald  king  of  the  East-  A  ngles 
to  become  a  Christian ;  §  13  :  likewise 
promotes  the  conversion  of  Lincolnshire  ; 
ib.  :  killed  in  a  battle  with  Penda  king  of 
the  Mercians  and  Cedwalla  a  king  of  the 
Britons  in  633  ;  §  14. 

Egbert,  fourth  in  descent  from  king 
Ini's  brother ;  I,  xv,  1,  n.  4  :  suspected 
in  consequence  by  Brihtric  king  of  the 
West-Saxons,  took  refuge  first  with  Offa 
king  of  the  Mercians  and  afterwards  with 
Charlemagne  ;  ib.  :  on  Brihtric's  death  is 
recalled  and  made  king  of  the  West- 
Saxons  in  800  ;  ib.  n.  5  :  soon  afterwards 
makes  war  upon  the  Britons  ;  §§  1,  10: 
defeats  Beornwulf  king  of  the  Mercians 
at  Ellendune  in  823  or  824  ;  xv,  1  ;  xvi, 
9 :  soon  afterwards  receives  the  sub- 
mission of  Kent,  the  East-Saxons,  the 
South-Saxons,  and  the  East-Angles  ;  ib. : 
conquers  the  Mercians  and  receives  the 
submission  of  the  Northumbrians  about 
827  ;  xv,  1,7;  xvi,  9,  n.  3  :  then  styles 
himself  king  of  England  ;  xvi,  9  :  and  is 
said  to  have  first  given  that  name  to  his 
dominions  ;  ib. :  harassed  by  the  ravages 
of  the  Danes  ;  §  10 :  died  in  838 ;  §  1 1,  n.  1. 

Eleanor,  heiress  of  the  duchy  of 
Aquitaine,  married  to  king  Louis  VII  of 


France,  but  divorced  from  him  in  March 
1 152  ;  II,  xiv,  17  ;  xvi,  1,  n.  1  :  married 
again  in  May  1152  to  Henry  duke  of 
Normandy  afterwards  king  Henry  II  ; 
ib.  :  in  1172  conspires  with  her  sons 
against  their  father,  and  is  thrown  into 
prison  by  him  ;  xiv,  17  :  in  March  1191 
accompanies  to  Sicily  the  princess  Beren- 
garia  of  Navarre,  the  intended  bride  of 
her  son  king  Richard  I,  and  then  returns 
to  England  ;  xvii,  1,  n.  2  :  is  one  of  the 
guardians  of  the  realm  after  the  discovery 
of  John's  treasonable  designs  against  his 
brother  ;  §  7  ;  §  9,  n.  4  ;  §  10,  n.  2  : 
makes  repeated  applications  to  the  court 
of  Rome  to  procure  the  release  of  Richard 
from  his  captivity  in  Germany  ;  §  15  :  in 
1 1 94  on  his  return  persuades  him  to 
pardon  his  brother  John  ;  §  13,  n.  3  :  in 
T202  is  besieged  in  Mirebeau  by  her 
grandson  Arthur  duke  of  Brittany  ;  xx, 
I,  n.  r. 

Elfer  :  see  Aelfhere. 

Elipandus,  bishop  of  Toledo  about 
794 :  his  heresy  opposed  by  Alcuin  at  the 
desire  of  Charlemagne  ;  I,  xiii,  8,  n.  8. 

Elmham,  or  Helmham,  in  Norfolk, 
made  a  bishop's  see  on  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  East- Angles  into  two 
dioceses  about  672  ;  I,  vii,  2,  n.  8  :  the 
succession  of  bishops  interrupted  by  the 
irruptions  of  the  Danes  about  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century  ;  ib. :  restored  at 
Elmham  for  the  whole  territory  of  the 
East- Angles  in  the  reign  of  Edwi  955— 
959  ;  ib. :  the  see  removed  to  Thetford  by 
bishop  Herfast  in  1075  ;  II,  i,  10,  n.  4. 

Elphege  :  see  Aelfheah. 

Elsin  :  see  Aelfsige. 

Ely  :  a  church  or  monastery  falsely 
said  to  have  been  built  there  by  Augustin  ; 
I,  iii,  5,  n.  15  :  the  first  monastery  there 
founded  by  Aetheldryht  wife  of  Ecgfrith 
king  of  the  Northumbrians  in  673  ;  ib  : 
restored  by  Aethelwold  bishop  of  Win- 
chester about  965  after  its  destruction  by 
the  Danes ;  xix,  1 5  :  the  abbey  made  a 
bishop's  see  by  king  Henry  I  in  1 108  or 
1 1 09  with  a  territory  taken  from  the  dio- 
cese of  Lincoln  ;  II,  vi,  15. 

Emma,  daughter  of  Richard  I,  sister  of 
Richard  II,  dukes  of  Normandy,  married  to 
Aethelred  king  of  England  in  1002  ;  I,xxi, 
i,  n.  2  :  took  the  Saxon  name  of  Aelfgyfu 
on  coming  to  England ;  ib. :  on  the  invasion 
and  successes  of  Svein  king  of  Denmark 
in  1013  is  sent  into  Normandy  to  her 
brother  for  safety  together  with  her  two 
sons  Edward  and  Aelfred  ;  §  1 1  :  married 
to  king  Cnut  in  July  1017,  Aethelred 
having  died  in  April  1016  ;  §§  12,  13  : 
mother  of  Harthacnut  by  Cnut  ;  xxii,  3 : 
her  treasure  siezed  and  herself  banished  by 
her  stepson  Harold  Harefoot  after  the 
death  of  Cnut  in  1035  >  *D*  '•  SQe  instigates 
Harthacnut  to  recover  the  kingdom  from 
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Harold  ;  §  5  :  her  treasure  said  to  be  again 
siezed  and  herself  confined  to  Winchester 
by  her  son  king  Edward  the  Confessor  in 
1043  ;  §  7,  n.  4 :  fiction  of  her  criminal 
conduct  with  Aelfwine  bishop  of  Win- 
chester ;  §  9,  n.  1. 

England  :   king  Egbert  said  to  have 
first  given  that  name   to   his   dominions 
after  he  had  brought  the  whole  English 
nation  under  his  control ;  I,  xvi,  9  :   but 
neither  that  name  nor  Anglia  found  in  any 
genuine  document  earlier  than   the  year 
1000;  ib.  an.  4-7  :  Alfred  the  real  founder 
of  the  English  monarchy  ;  xviii,  8  :   go- 
vernment in  England  never  despotic  ;  §  10: 
the  kingdom  averred  to  be  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter  by  pope  Gregory  VII ;  II,  ii, 
1 6  :    and  by  cardinal  Guala  legate  of  pope 
Innocent  III  in  France  in  12 16  ;  xxiv,  2. 
English  Church:  directions  of  pope 
Gregory  I   to   Augustin   concerning   the 
division  of  its  revenues  and   concerning 
rites  and  ceremonies  ;  I,  ii,  7  :    Gregory's 
model  for  its  government ;  §  1 2  :    allowed 
by  the  English  only  so  far  as  suited  them  ; 
§  14 ;  hi,  7  ;   iv,  2  •  v,  10  ;  xix,  3  :    state 
of  the  church  at  the  death  of  Augustin  in 
604  ;  iii,  6  :    first  establishment  and  sub- 
sequent changes  made   by  the  respective 
kings  as  each  judged  best;  iv,  10:   rites 
and  usages  not  uniform  at  first,  because 
the  first  missionaries  came  from  different 
communions  ;  ib.  ;  x,  1 1  :  a  difference  of 
liturgy  likewise  ;  iv,  1 1  :  hence  came  fac- 
tions and  contention,  the  converts  of  the 
Scottish  or  Irish  missionaries  refusing  to 
own   the   authority   of   the    clergy   from 
Rome  ;  iv,  10,  1 1  :    real  importance  of  the 
controversy ;   §  1 2  :    Roman  computation 
of  Easter  and  other  usages  received  by  the 
kingdom  of  Northumbria  at  the  synod  of 
Whitby  in  664  ;    v,  1-3  :    uniformity  of 
discipline  projected  by  Oswy  king  of  Nor- 
thumbria  and   Ecgberct    king   of  Kent, 
favoured  by  Wulfhere  kingof  the  Mercians, 
and  effected  by  archbishop   Theodore  in 
the  council  of  Hertford  in  672  ;   §§  5-10  ; 
that    council   gives   the   first   view    of  a 
national  English  church  united  under  one 
metropolitan  ;  vi,  1  :    not  more  than  ten 
sees  existing  at  the  time  of  the  council  of 
Hatfield  in  680  ;  vii,  2  :  the  Nicene  Creed 
and  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  first 
five  general  councils  received  and  avowed 
in  that  council ;  §  3,  n.  1 :    state  of  the 
church  at  the  death  of  Theodore  in  690 ; 
viii,  1  :    it  then  began  to  incorporate  with 
the  state,  and  laws  were  made  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  religion  ;  §  2  :    view  of  it 
during  and  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury ;  §§  6-9  :  its  state  in  731  when  Bede 
finished  his  History  ;  x,  7-9  :   subjection 
to  Rome  not  implied  in  receiving  a  pall 
from  the  pope  in  the  eighth  century  ;  xi, 
6  ;  xiv,  5  :  certain  usages  of  Rome  as  to 
festivals  &c.   received  by  the  council  of 


Cloveshoein  747  ;  xi,  16  :  burying  within 
towns  and  in  churches  said  to  have  been 
introduced  by  archbishop  Cuthbert  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  ;  xiii,  13, 
n.  6  :  near  the  end  of  it  the  controversy 
about  image-worship  reached  England, 
and  the  doctrine  was  strongly  opposed  ; 
§§  1,  7,  8  :  the  practice  of  collecting  and 
honouring  relics  came  in  J  §  9 :  sentiments 
and  practices  concerning  departed  souls  at 
that  time  ;  xiv,  1,2:  the  procuring  of  palls 
from  Rome  began  to  be  thought  necessary  ; 
§§  4,  5  :  the  church  free  and  independent 
under  its  proper  metropolitan  at  the  time 
of  the  council  of  Cealchythe  in  816  ;  xvi, 
1,2:  its  views  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  at  that  time ;  §  3  :  pictures 
of  saints  in  churches  then,  but  not  images, 
and  certainly  no  worship  of  them ;  §§  4-6  ; 
xix,  4  :  the  benefits  which  might  have  re- 
sulted to  the  church  from  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms  under  Egbert  hindered  by  the 
ravages  of  the  Danes  in  the  ninth  century  ; 
xvi,  10  ;  growth  of  parochial  institutions; 
xvii,  2,  3  :  great  mischiefs  caused  by  war 
in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century ; 
xviii,  5-8  :  comparative  purity  of  doctrine 
and  worship  in  the  time  of  archbishop 
Oda,  941-958  ;  xix,  4,  5  :  the  controversy 
on  celibacy  raised  by  Dunstan  shortly 
afterwards  did  not  involve  the  parochial 
clergy,  but  only  the  monasteries  ;  xx,  6  : 
little  trouble  caused  by  doctrinal  disputes 
in  the  tenth  century  ;  §  9  :  transubstantia- 
tion  unknown  in  England  at  the  end  of  it ; 
§  10  :  views  of  the  English  church  on  that 
and  some  other  subjects  about  990-1020 
shown  from  the  writings  of  Aelfric  ;  xxi, 
2-9  :  some  corruptions  probably  brought 
in  by  the  Danish  converts  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries  ;  §§  14,  1 5  :  church 
lands  subject  to  certain  services  under  the 
Saxons  ;  II,  iii,  3,  n.  4  :  said  to  have  been 
subjected  to  military  service  by  William 
the  Conqueror  ;  §§  3,  4  :  union  of  church 
and  state  in  councils,  legislation,  and  courts 
of  judicature  till  he  separated  ecclesiastical 
from  secular  courts ;  §§  9-12  ;  xii,  19,  20  : 
in  1080  all  the  bishops  refuse  to  attend  the 
council  of  pope  Gregory  VII  at  Rome  in 
obedience  to  king  William  I  and  the  law 
of  the  land  ;  iii,  1,  1 1  no  one  owned  here 
as  pope  for  full  ten  years  from  the  death 
of  Gregory  in  T085;  iv,  7,  n.  1  :  inde- 
pendence of  the  English  church  in  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century;  vii,  5,  6  : 
state  of  the  church  at  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  king  John  ;  xxv,  3-9  :  extent  of  the 
supremacy  or  jurisdiction  once  exercised 
in  England  by  the  popes  ;  II,  Pref.  pp.  20, 
21  :  no  such  supremacy  before  the  Con- 
quest ;  ib.  pp.  21,  22  ;  ch.  xxv,  2  :  it  was 
yielded  by  Henry  I,  Stephen,  Henry  II, 
and  John  ;  Pref.  p.  23  :  but  never  es- 
tablished by  any  law  or  canon,  and  often 
denied  by  our  kings  and  parliaments  long 
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before  the  Reformation ;  ib.  pp.  24,  25. 
See  also  Appeal,  Archdeaconries, 
Archdeacons,  Bishops  in  England, 
Celibacy,  Clergy  in  England,  Coun- 
cils in  England,  Courts  Ecclesias- 
tical, Exemption,  Investiture, 
Legatine  Authority,  Monasteries, 
Pall,  Rome,  Supremacy,  Tithes. 

Ensham,  in  Oxfordshire  :  an  abbey 
founded  there  by  Aethelmaer  with  a 
charter  from  king  Aethelred  about  1005  ; 

I,  xxi,  1,  n.  4  :  an  abridgment  of  bishop 
Aethelwold's  rules  drawn  up  for  the  use 
of  the  monks  by  Aelfric  the  homilist ;  ib. : 
the  council  of  Eanham,  within  1006-1012, 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  here  ;  §  10, 
n.  3  :  the  abbey  obtains  the  procession  of 
the  archdeaconry  of  Oxford  by  grant  from 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lincoln  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  II,  xi,  8, 
n.  1 ;  9,  n.  1. 

Eohric,  successor  to  Guthrum  I  king  of 
the  Danes  in  East-Anglia,  disturbs  the 
first  years  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the 
Elder  ;  I,  xviii,  1  :  slain  in  battle  with  the 
Kentish  men  in  905  ;  xvii,  17,  n.  1. 

Erconberct,  (son  and  successor  of 
Eadbald),  king  of  Kent  (640-664),  forbids 
idolatry  in  his  dominions  ;  I,  ii,  9  ;  iv,  6  ; 
xxi,  15'. 

Erkenwald,  or  Earconuald,  bishop  of 
London  at  the  time  of  the  council  of 
Hatfield  in  680  ;  I,  vii,  2  :  founder  and 
abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Chertseyin  Surrey ; 
viii,  2  :  assisted  in  framing  the  laws  of 
Ini  king  of  the  West-Saxons  ;  ib. :  died 
before  694  ;  ib.  n.4. 

Essex:  see  East- Saxons. 

Ethelard  :  see  Aethelheard. 

E  thelbald  :  see  Aethelbald. 

Ethelbert  :  see  Aethelberht. 

Etheldreda  :  see  Aetheldryht. 

Ethelred  :  see  Aethelred. 

Ethel walch  :  see  Aedilualch. 

Eucharist  :  see  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord'sSupper,Transubstantiation. 

Eugenius  III,  pope  1145-1153,  for- 
merly a  monk  of  Clairvaux  under  St.  Ber- 
nard ;  II,  x,  2  :  the  people  of  Rome  resist 
his  secular  authority;  §  15  :  he  takes 
refuge  in  France  in  1147,  and  convenes  a 
council  at  Rheims  in  March  1148;  ib.  : 
king  Stephen  refuses  his  bishops  leave  to 
go,  but  Theobald  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
attends  nevertheless ;  §§  15-17. 

Eustace,  eldest  son  of  king  Stephen  ; 

II,  xii,  1  :  in  1 152  archbishop  Theobald 
and  all  the  bishops  refuse  to  crown  him 
king  of  England  at  Stephen's  desire,  plead- 
ing the  commands  of  pope  Eugenius  III ; 
x,  16  :  he  dies  August  10,  1153  ;  xii,  1, 
n.  1. 

Eustace,  bishop  of  Ely  (1198-1215), 
one  of  the  three  bishops  who  pronounced 
the  interdict  in  England  by  order  of  pope 
Innocent  III  in  March  1208     II,  xx,  14; 


xxi,  2  :  forced  to  quit  England  in  conse- 
quence ;  xx,  14  :  engaged  in  the  subse- 
quent negotiations  ;  xxi,  12,  n.  5  ;  see 
also  the  Chronological  Account  at  the  end 
of  ch.  xxi,  ann.  1208,  1209,  12 12  :  is  in- 
vited back  to  England  by  the  king  in  May 
1 2 1 3  with  theother  exiles ;  xxii,  5,  n.  3 :  they 
return  in  July;  §  9  :  the  bishop  is  one  of 
the  witnesses  to  John's  second  charter  of 
surrender  made  October  3 ;  §12:  at 
Christmas  1214  he  helps  to  obtain  from 
the  barons  a  respite  for  the  king  till  Easter ; 
xxiii,  6. 

Eustace,  abbot  of  Flay,  visits  England 
in  1 201  to  preach  up  a  better  observance 
of  the  Lord's  day;  II,  xix,  15  :  his  mis- 
sion founded  on  an  imposture  ;  ib. 

Eutyches  :  his  heresy  gave  rise  to 
the  heresy  of  the  Monothelites  ;  I,  vii,  1. 

Evesham,  in  Worcestershire  :  a  mo- 
nastery founded  there  by  Ecgwine  bishop 
of  Worcester  (692-717)  ;  I,  x,  2  :  monk- 
ish fictions  concerning  that  foundation ; 
ib. ;  xv,  12. 

Excommunication  :  no  person  right- 
fully excommunicated  by  one  bishop  may 
be  received  by  any  other  ;  I,  ix,  9  :  right 
of  every  church  and  of  every  bishop  to 
judge  whether  a  person  asking  to  be  re- 
ceived was  rightfully  excommunicated  ;  ib.: 
excommunication  of  kings  by  the  pope  a 
thing  unknown  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century  ;  xviii,  4  :  excommunication 
of  persons  holding  of  the  king  in  capite 
forbidden  without  his  leave  by  the  Consti- 
tutions of  Clarendon  ;  II,  xiii,  5. 

Exemption  from  episcopal  jurisdiction 
said  to  have  been  given  by  king  Offa  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's  with  the  sanction 
of  pope  Adrian  I  ;  I,  xiii,  10  :  mischief 
of  such  exemptions  ;  I,  xx,  8  j  II,  iii,  6,  9  : 
pope  Alexander  II  (106 1-1073)  pretends 
to  give  exemption  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Ed- 
mundsbury  in  Suffolk ;  II,  iii,  7  :  William 
the  Conqueror  by  charter  in  1087  exempts 
Battle  Abbey  newly  founded  by  him  ;  ib.  : 
archbishop  Lanfranc  declares  all  churches 
within  his  patronage  exempt  from  the 
authority  of  their  respective  bishops  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  only  ;  §  8  :  mischief 
thence  ensuing  ;  §  9  :  withdrawal  of  mo- 
nasteries from  episcopal  jurisdiction  a  mode 
of  aiding  the  papal  usurpation  ;  x,  1 7 ; 
xi,  5, 13  ;  xv,  19  ;  xxv,  7  :  struggles  of  the 
monastics  for  exemption  about  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century;  xi,  2,  6,  11— 15  : 
origin  of  monasticism  ;  §  2  :  all  monks 
subject  to  their  diocesan  bishops  throughout 
the  ancient  church;  §§3,4:  form  of  an 
abbot's  profession  of  canonical  obedience 
to  his  bishop  in  England  ;  §§  4,  5  :  St. 
Bernard  writes  very  strongly  to  popes  In- 
nocent II  and  Eugenius  III  to  maintain 
such  subjection  ;  §  5  :  bulls  of  exemption 
purchased  from  the  popes  ;  §  6 :    several 
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abbeys  also  procured  grants  of  peculiar 
jurisdiction  ;  §  1 2  :  and  the  abbots  then 
assumed  the  mitre  and  other  parts  of  the 
episcopal  habit;  §§  10,  n  ;  xv,  13,  n.  3  : 
St.Alban's  the  first  of  these;  xi,  7,  ti  : 
causes  contributing  to  these  privileges ; 
§§  12-15  :  mischiefs  of  them  to  the  mo- 
nasteries themselves;  §§  16,  17;  xv,  19; 
xxv,  9  :  the  exempt  monasteries  often  em- 
ployed bishops,  other  than  their  diocesans, 
within  their  precincts ;  hi,  16,  n.  2  :  ex- 
emption secured  by  St.  Augustin's  abbey 
at  Canterbury  after  a  long  contest ;  xv,  13 ; 
xi,  6,  n.  5. 

Exeter,  made  a  bishop's  see  for  De- 
vonshire and  Cornwall,  instead  of  Crediton, 
by  king  Edward  the  Confessor  in  1050 ; 
I,  xviii,  1,  n.  3  :  books  given  to  the  cathe- 
dral  by  bishop  Leofric ;  ib.  ;  xxi,  8,  n.  3. 

Fasti  Saviliani  :  see  Savile. 

Faversham  :  king  John  presents  a 
clerk  to  the  rectory  about  1201 ;  II,  xix, 
1 2  :  the  monks  of  St.  Augustin's  at  Can- 
terbury claim  the  patronage  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  church  and  parsonage;  §  12  : 
the  sheriff  by  the  king's  order  ousts  them 
by  force  after  a  serious  contest ;  ib. :  the 
monks  appeal  to  pope  Innocent  III,  who 
at  once  issues  a  furious  bull  in  their  behalf; 
ib.  :  the  king  forbids  its  execution,  and 
archbishop  Hubert  opposes  their  claim;  ib.: 
but  at  length  the  monks  succeed;  §  14. 

Felix,  a  missionary  bishop  from  Bur- 
gundy, comes  to  England  about  631  ;  I, 
iv,  3,  4  :  by  direction  of  archbishop  Hono- 
rius  goes  to  Sigberct  king  of  the  East- 
Angles,  and  preaches  the  gospel  among 
that  people;  §4:  said  however  by  Malmes- 
bury  to  have  been  known  to  Sigberct  in 
France,  and  to  have  been  brought  over  to 
England  by  him  ;  ib. :  is  made  the  first 
bishop  of  the  East-Angles,  having  his  see 
at  Dummoc,  now  Dunwich  ;  ib. :  held  that 
see  1 7  years ;  ib. 

Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel  in  Spain  :  his 
heresy  condemned  by  the  council  of 
Francfort  in  794  ;  I,  xiii,  8  ;  opposed  by 
Alcuin  at  the  desire  of  Charlemagne ;  ib. 
n.8. 

Ferdinand,  count  of  Flanders,  in  the 
great  council  at  Soissons  in  April  12 13 
refuses  to  join  Philip  Augustus  in  the 
crusade  against  king  John;  II,  xxii,  1  : 
Philip  afterwards  invades  Flanders  for 
vengeance,  but  his  fleet  is  destroyed  near 
Dam  by  the  English  ;  §  9  :  in  12 14  Ferdi- 
nand makes  war  upon  him  in  concert  with 
the  emperor  Otho  IV  and  king  John  ; 
§  16. 

Finan,  successor  to  Aidan  in  the  see  of 
Lindisfarne  in  651;  I,  iv,  1 1 ,  n.  4  :  bap- 
tizes Peada,  son  of  Penda  king  of  the  Mer- 
cians, about  653  ;  §  8  :  and  Sigberct  III 
king  of  the  East-Saxons  about  654 ;  §  7  : 
consecrates  Cedd  bishop  of  London  ;  ib. : 


also  Diuma  the  first  bishop  of  the  Mercians 
(about  656)  ;  §  9  :  he  successfully  resisted 
all  attempts  to  introduce  Roman  usages  ; 
f  II. 

Fitz-Peter,  Geoffrey,  one  of  the  col- 
leagues of  the  lords  justices  appointed  by 
king  Richard  I  on  leaving  England  for 
the  Holy  Land  in  1 189  ;  II,  xvi,  22,  n.  1  : 
earl  of  Essex  in  right  of  his  wife  from  No- 
vember 1 190;  xix,  1,  n.  1 :  chief  justiciary 
of  England  and  guardian  of  the  realm  in 
July  1 198  ;  ib. :  said  to  have  prohibited  a 
council  called  by  Hubert  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1200  ;  §  7. 

Fitz-Robert,  Simon,  archdeacon  of 
Wells,  joint  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  pre- 
sented by  king  John  to  the  rectory  of 
Faversham  about  1201  ;  II,  xix,  12,  n.  Jr  : 
the  monks  of  St.  Augustin's  at  Canterbury 
claim  the  rectory,  appeal  to  pope  Innocent 
III,  and  at  length  the  king  is  obliged  to 
yield;  §§  12-14. 

Fitz-Walter,  Robert,  chosen  general 
of  the  barons  against  king  John  in  1 2 1 5  ; 
II,  xxiii,  8. 

Focarije,  forbidden  to  the  clergy  by  a 
constitution  of  archbishop  Hubert  made  at 
his  legatine  council  at  York  in  1 195  ;  II, 
xvii,  16,  n.  5. 

Foliot,  Gilbert,  bishop  of  London 
( 1 163- 1 188),  the  great  opposer  of  arch- 
bishop Becket,  said  to  have  designed  to 
raise  his  see  to  an  archbishopric  ;  I,  v,  10, 
11.  6 :  sent  by  king  Henry  II  in  1165  to 
expostulate  with  king  Louis  VII  of  France 
for  sheltering  Becket;  II,  xiii,  8  :  sent 
also  with  many  other  ambassadors  to  pope 
Alexander  III  to  maintain  the  king's 
cause  against  Becket ;  ib. :  excommunica- 
ted by  Becket  in  1169;  §  13,  n.  6:  like- 
wise by  the  pope  for  assisting  to  crown 
prince  Henry  in  1170  ;  xiv,  3. 

Foliot,  Robert,  bishop  of  Hereford 
(11 74-1 186),  attends  the  Lateran  council 
under  pope  Alexander  III  in  March  11 79; 
II,  xv,  15. 

Fontanensis  :  see  Wells. 

Forest  Laws,  severity  of,  under  the 
Norman  kings  ;  II,  iv,  2, 14;  ix,9  ;  xv,  6. 

Forgery  of  charters  and  other  docu- 
ments by  monks  ;  I,  vii,  5  ;  xii,  9  ;  xiii, 
13;  xv,  1 2,  1 3  ;  xvi,  Ei|  II,  xi,  2,  6,  1 2  : 
instances  of  forged  charters  ;  1,  viii,  4,  n. 

1  ;  x,  2  ;  xii,  9  ;   xvi,  10,  11  ;  xxi,  14,  n. 

2  ;  II,  vi,  15  ;  xi,  6,  n.  3  ;  xv,  19. 

Formosus,  pope  891-896  ;  I,  xviii,  2  : 
his  letter  to  the  bishops  of  England  de- 
siring them  to  check  the  revival  of  pagan- 
ism ;  §  3,  n.  2  :  fiction  of  his  excom- 
municating king  Edward  the  Elder  for 
leaving  bishoprics  vacant ;  §§  1-5  :  his 
body  taken  out  of  his  grave  and  thrown 
into  the  Tiber  in  897  by  order  of  his 
successor  Stephen  VI ;  §§  2,  6. 

Fortiiere,  bishop  of  Sherborne  in 
73 1  ;  I>  x,  7. 
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Foxe,  John  :  his  "  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments of  the  Church"  ;  I,  Pref.  n.  IX. 

France  not  within  the  patriarchate  of 
Rome;  I,  vi,  10,  14;  II,  Pref.  pp.  15- 
18  :  many  sees  in  France,  truly  metro- 
politan, had  never  had  a  pall  till  the  time  of 
pope  Zachary  (741-752) ;  I,  xi,  5  :  the  Me- 
rovingian dynasty  superseded  and  the  Car- 
lovingian  established  by  the  help  of  pope 
Zachary  and  his  legate  Boniface  arch- 
bishop of  Mayence  about  750 ;  x,  5  ;  xi, 
7  :  pope  Gregory  VII  lays  claim  to  Peter- 
pence  in  France  under  pretence  of  a  grant 
from  Charlemagne;  xiii,  11  ;  II,  ii,  15. 

Frankfort  on  the  Maine  :  a  very 
large  and  important  council  there  in  794 
under  Charlemagne  condemned  the  doc- 
trine of  image  worship  ;  I,  xiii,  5-8  :  and 
the  heresy  of  Felix  bishop  of  Urgel ; 
§8. 

Freder  tc  Barbarossa,  emperor  ( 1 1 52 
-1 1 90),  supports  the  antipope  Victor  IV 
against  pope  Alexander  III;  II,  xii,  10, 
12  :  and  others  after  Victor's  death  ;  xiii, 
14:  is  excommunicated  by  Alexander  in 
1 167  ;  xiv,  1,  n.  1  :  makes  submission  to 
him  at  Venice  in  1 177  ;  xv,  9,  10. 

Frisians  :  the  gospel  preached  among 
them  with  great  success  by  Wilfred  during 
the  winter  of  677  ;  I,  vii,  8  ;  x,  5,  n.  4  : 
afterwards  more  permanently  by  Wil- 
brord,  who  was  made  the  first  bishop  of 
Utrecht  in  696 ;  x,  5,  and  13,  n.  7  :  also 
by  Boniface  archbishop  of  Mayence  ;  x,  5. 

Fritiiestan,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
one  of  the  seven  bishops  said  to  have  been 
consecrated  at  one  time  by  archbishop 
Plegmund  in  904  or  909  ;    I,  xviii,   1, 

4,5- 

Fulk,  count  of  Anjou  (1109-1129), 
helps  king  Louis  le  Gros  of  France  in 
war  with  king  Henry  I ;  II,  viii,  6,  n.  1  : 
quits  Louis  in  May  1119;  ib. :  marries 
his  eldest  daughter  Matilda  to  Henry's 
son  William  in  June  11 20  ;  ib. :  after  the 
death  of  prince  William  in  November  1 1 20 
recalls  his  daughter,  but  Henry  retains  her 
portion;  ib.  :  in  1122  or  1123  betroths 
his  younger  daughter  Sibylla  to  William 
son  of  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  but  the 
engagement  is  annulled  in  11 24  on  the 
plea  of  consanguinity  ;  ib.  n.  4  :  in  1 1 23 
assists  the  Norman  barons  in  war  against 
Henry  ;  ib.  n.  6. 

Fuller,  Thomas  :  his  Church- History 
of  Britain  ;  I,  Pref.  n.  11. 

Funerals  of  bishops  regulated  by  can. 
10  of  council  of  Cealchythe  in  816  ;  I,  xiv, 
1,  n.  5  ;  xv,  io. 

Furseus,  a  priest  and  monk  from  Ire- 
land, comes  among  the  East- Angles  as  a 
missionary  (about  633) ;  I,  iv,  4  :  is  kindly 
received  and  aided  in  his  labours  by  king 
Sigberct ;  ib. 

Gale,  Thomas,  D.D.,  dean  of  York, 


an  editor  of  English  Chroniclers ;  I,  Pref. 
n.  9. 

Gallican  Church  :  the  legatine  coun- 
cil under  Boniface  archbishop  of  Mayence 
(about  742)  consisting  of  bishops  of  the 
Franks  and  the  Gauls  promised  subjection 
to  the  church  of  Rome  and  that  their 
metropolitans  should  seek  their  palls  from 
Rome;  I,  xi,  6;  II,  Pref.  pp.  19,  22: 
these  resolutions  considered  by  archbishop 
Hincmar  and  many  modern  writers  of 
that  church  to  be  the  first  invasion  of  its 
rights ;  I,  xi,  7  :  no  papal  legate  sent  into 
France  till  90  years  after  the  death  of 
Boniface ;  ib. :  usurpation  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  especially  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical 
patronage,  checked  by  the  Pragmatic 
Sanctions  of  Louis  IX  in  1269  and 
Charles  VII  in  1438;  II,  xxiii,  2,  n.  12  : 
nomination  of  all  prelates  assigned  to  the 
king  by  the  concordat  made  in  15 16  by 
Francis  I  and  pope  Leo  X  ;  ib. :  supre- 
macy of  the  pope  denied  by  the  Gallican 
Church,  especially  in  its  famous  Declara- 
tion of  1682  ;  II,  Pref.  pp.  10,  12-14, 
n.  26. 

Garmon  :  see  St.  German. 

Gelasius  II,  elected  pope  on  the  death 
of  Paschal  II  in  January  11 18;  II,  vii, 
11:  is  opposed  by  the  emperor  Henry  V, 
and  driven  from  Rome ;  ib.  n.  6 :  dies  at 
Cluny  in  France  January  29,  11 19;  ib. 
n.  7. 

Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  count  of 
Anjou  ( 1 1 29-1 151),  marries  Maud  daugh- 
ter of  king  Henry  I  and  widow  of  the 
emperor  Henry  V  in  11 29;  II,  ix,  7, 
n.  5  :  their  eldest  son,  afterwards  king 
Henry  II,  born  in  March  1133;  ib. 

Geoffrey,  younger  brother  of  king 
Henry  TI,  never  was  entitled  to  Anjou ; 
II,  xv,  8,  n.  6:  his  designs  upon  Nor- 
mandy about  1 1 5  7  are  defeated  by  Henry ; 
xii,  7. 

Geoffrey,  natural  son  of  king  Henry 
II,  born  in  1 152 ;  II,  xvi,  1,  n.  1 :  always 
adhered  devotedly  to  his  father;  xvii,  13, 
n.  4  :  elected  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  April 
1 1 73,  before  he  was  21  years  old,  pope 
Alexander  III  dispensing  with  his  want 
of  age ;  xvi,  1,  n.  1  :  resigned  the  see  in 
January  1181,  declining  to  take  orders,  to 
which  the  pope  was  pressing  him ;  ib.  : 
is  appointed  archbishop  of  York  by  king 
Richard  I  in  September  1189;  §  13  :  re- 
fuses to  own  any  subjection  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury;  §  14  :  receives  priest's  orders 
from  the  bishop  of  Whithern,  then  in  the 
province  of  York  ;  ib. :  in  1190  Richard, 
on  leaving  for  the  Holy  Land,  shows  his 
distrust  of  him  ;  §§  21,  22  :  in  September 
1 191  he  is  consecrated  at  Tours  by  autho- 
rity of  pope  Celestine  III;  §  14,  n.  4:  on 
Richard's  captivity  in  1192  Geoffrey  takes 
part  in  the  designs  of  John  and  Philip 
Augustus  to  his  prejudice;  §  13  :  Richard 
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on  his  return  in  1194  seizes  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  archbishopric ;  ib. :  and 
procures  the  appointment  of  Hubert  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  to  be  papal  legate 
for  all  England  without  the  usual  ex- 
ception of  the  province  of  York  ;  §16: 
the  dean  and  canons  of  York  appeal  to 
the  pope  against  Geoffrey ;  §§  13,  14 :  in 
December  1 195  the  pope  suspends  him  for 
not  appearing  at  Rome  to  answer  the 
appeal;  §  17,  n.  3  :  but  in  1196  he  goes 
to  Rome  and  clears  himself ;  §  1 7  :  the 
king  forbids  him  to  return  to  England  ; 
ib. :  in  1200  Geoffrey  resists  the  collection 
of  a  tax  imposed  by  his  brother  king 
John,  but  in  May  1201  they  are  re- 
conciled; xix,  12,  n.  2  :  about  the  same 
time  he  has  a  dispute  with  the  chapter 
of  York  about  presenting  to  the  precen- 
torship  ;  §  1 2  :  also  with  Honorius  arch- 
deacon of  Richmond,  whom  he  suspends 
and  excommunicates  for  appealing  to  pope 
Innocent  III ;  ib. :  Innocent  at  once  re- 
lieves the  archdeacon,  and  in  June  1202 
decides  in  his  favour ;  ib.  n.  6 :  in  1207 
Geoffrey  resists  the  collection  of  a  sub- 
sidy granted  by  a  council  at  Oxford  in 
February,  and  leaves  England  in  prefer- 
ence to  submitting;  xx,  15,  n.  2;  xxi, 
14,  n.  I:  dies  in  exile  in  December  12 12  ; 
xxiii,  5,  n.  6. 

Gerard,  consecrated  bishop  of  Here- 
ford by  archbishop  Anselm  in  1096,  trans- 
lated to  York  on  the  death  of  archbishop 
Thomas  in  November  1100;  II,  v,  17, 
n.  4  :  tried  to  avoid  making  profession  of 
canonical  obedience  to  Anselm  ;  vii,  14  : 
one  of  three  ambassadors  sent  to  pope 
Paschal  II  by  king  Henry  I  in  1101  in 
his  dispute  with  Anselm  concerning  in- 
vestiture ;  v,  17:  the  ambassadors  are  de- 
luded by  the  pope  ;  vi,  1 :  present  at  An- 
selm's  council  at  Westminster  in  (Septem- 
ber) 1 102;  §  2  :  in  1 103  is  commanded 
by  the  king  to  consecrate  bishops  elect 
whom  Anselm  has  refused  to  consecrate  ; 
§  3  :  in  1 1 05  with  other  bishops  goes  over 
to  Anselm's  side  and  entreats  him  to 
return  to  England  ;  §  9. 

German,  St.,  bishop  of  Auxerre, 
rescues  the  British  church  from  Pelagian- 
ism  in  429  and  in  446 ;  I,  i,  2,  3  :  said 
by  some  later  writers  to  have  founded  or 
restored  the  university  of  Oxford  ;  iv,  5  : 
supposed  to  have  founded  or  restored 
among  the  Britons  several  colleges  or 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth  ;  ib. 
n.  4 :  known  in  Wales  by  the  name  of 
Garmon  ;  ib. 

Germany  :  Christianity  established 
there  mainly  by  the  missionary  labours  of 
Boniface  archbishop  of  Mayence  ;  I,  x,  5  : 
his  legatine  council  there  (about  742) 
consisting  of  the  bishops  of  the  Franks 
and  the  Gauls  promised  subjection  to  the 
church  of  Rome   and  that  their  metro- 


politans should  seek  their  palls  from 
Rome  ;  xi,  6. 

Giffard,  William,  appointed  bishop 
of  Winchester  by  king  Henry  I  on  his 
accession  in  1100  ;  II,  v,  14,  n.  1  :  pre- 
sent as  bishop  elect  at  Anselm's  council 
at  Westminster  in  (September)  1102  ; 
vi,  2  :  refuses  to  obey  the  king  in  re- 
ceiving consecration  from  the  archbishop 
of  York  ;  §  3  :  is  banished  by  the  king  ; 
ib.  :  is  consecrated  by  Anselm  in  August 
1107;  §  13. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  a  native  of 
Wales,  archdeacon  of  Brecknock,  elected 
bishop  of  St.  David's  by  the  chapter  in 
1199  ;  II,  xviii,  13  ;  xix,  1  :  king  John 
refuses  his  consent ;  ib.  :  Giraldus  goes 
to  Rome,  hoping  to  get  his  election  con- 
firmed by  pope  Innocent  III  and  also  to 
have  the  ancient  metropolitan  power  re- 
stored to  his  see  ;  xix,  1,  2  :  Innocent 
presumes  to  grant  him  the  temporalities 
of  the  see  during  the  vacancy  ;  §  3,  n.  2  : 
but  in  April  1203  declares  the  election 
void  ;  ib.  n.  3  :  Giraldus  complains  bit- 
terly of  the  extortion  of  the  court  of 
Rome  ;  ib. 

Gisors  in  Normandy :  an  interview 
there  between  king  Henry  I  ?nd  pope 
Calixtus  II  in  1119  ;  I,  xi,  15  ;  II,  vii, 

15- 

Glanvile,  Ralph  de,  chief  justice  of 
England,  takes  the  cross  about  1185  ; 
II,  xvi,  7  :  cautions  the  cathedral  monks 
of  Canterbury  against  the  mischief  of 
appealing  to  Rome  against  their  arch- 
bishop ;  §  15  :  sets  out  for  the  Holy 
Land  in  11 90;  §20:  dies  at  Acre  in 
119T  ;  xvii,  5. 

Glastonbury  Abbey,  destroyed  by 
the  Danes  in  the  ninth  century  ;  i  xix, 
13  :  some  persons  then  came  there  from 
Ireland  and  set  up  a  school,  but  not  a 
single  monk  remained ;  ib.  :  Dunstan 
educated  by  them  ;  ib.  :  he  is  made  abbot 
by  king  Edmund  (in  942) ;  §6 :  and  rebuilds 
the  monastery;  §  13:  about  957  king 
Edwi  deprives  Dunstan  of  the  abbey, 
expels  all  the  monks,  and  gives  it  to 
married  clergy  ;  §  9  :  violent  quarrel 
between  abbot  Thurstan  and  his  monks 
in  1083  ;  II,  iii,  5,  6  :  about  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century  the  monks  claim 
exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  supporting 
their  claim  by  forgery  ;  xi,  6 :  in  the 
twelfth  century  they  pretended  to  possess 
the  bones  of  Dunstan  stolen  (as  they 
said)  100  years  before  from  Canterbury 
cathedral ;  I,  xx,  7  :  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  they  made  a  new  shrine  for 
them,  and  persisted  in  their  pretence  not- 
withstanding archbishop  Warham's  ex- 
posure of  their  imposture  ;  ib. 

Gloucester  :  the  church  of  St.Oswald 
there  given  by  William  Rufus  in  1094  to 
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Thomas  archbishop  of  York  and  his  suc- 
cessors; II,  iv,  5,  n.  3  :  in  1 174  or  11 75 
the  clergy  of  St.  Oswald  refuse  to  attend 
the  visitation  of  Richard  archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  xiv,  1 7  :  are  excommunicated 
by  him  ;  ib.  :  till  on  the  intervention  of 
cardinal  Hugo,  legate  of  pope  Alexander 
III,  the  archbishop  acknowledges  their 
exemption  from  his  jurisdiction  ;  ib. 

Godwine,  earl  of  Kent,  said  by  Norman 
writers  to  have  betrayed  prince  Aelfred  to 
king  Harold  Harefoot  (in  1037)  ;  I,  xxii, 
4  :  on  the  death  of  king  Harthacnut  in 
1042  he  secures  the  crown  for  Edward 
the  Confessor  ;  §§  5,  6  :  Edward  marries 
his  daughter  Eadgyth  in  1045  ;  §  8  :  his 
power  and  influence  gradually  undermined 
by  the  Norman  party  in  Edward's  court  ; 
§  9  :  he  and  his  sons  banished  about 
September  105 1  ;  §  10  :  restored,  and  the 
Norman  party  driven  into  exile,  the  next 
year ;  §  1 1  :  Godwine  dies  the  year  follow- 
ing ;  §  [2. 

Gratian,  a  monk  of  Bologna,  compiled 
the  body  of  ecclesiastical  law  known  by  the 
name  of  Decretum,  and  published  it  about 
1 140  ;  II,  x,  10,  n.  1 :  assisted  in  his  work 
by  Rolando  Bandanelli,  afterwards  pope 
Alexander  III  ;  ib.  :  the  Decretum  com- 
prises many  spurious  decretals,  and  abounds 
with  errors  ;  ib.  n.  2. 

Gratis  expectativ;e,  what;  II, vi, 
12,  11.  3. 

Gray,  John  de,  archdeacon  of  Cleveland, 
joint  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  in  1199  and 
1 200,  bishop  of  Norwich  ( 1 200- 1 2 1 4) ;  II, 
xix,  12,  n.  7  :  chosen  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury by  the  monks  by  desire  of  king  John 
December  11,  1205  ;  xx,  4,  n.  3  :  put  in 
possession  of  the  temporalities  by  the  king ; 
ib.  :  in  1206  pope  Innocent  III  declares 
this  election  void,  and  when  the  monks 
then  at  Rome  choose  bishop  Gray  a  second 
time  he  again  rejects  him  ;  §  7  :  in  April 
1213  the  bishop,  being  the  king's  lieute- 
nant in  Ireland,  brings  over  500  men  to 
defend  England  against  the  threatened 
invasion  of  Philip  Augustus  ;  xxii,  2  : 
becomes  one  of  the  sureties  for  the  king's 
fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  peace  accepted  by 
him  May  13  :  §  4,  nn.  3,  4  ;  §  5. 

Gray,  Walter  de,  chancellor  to  king 
John  for  about  nine  years  from  October 
2,  1205  ;  II,  xxi,  7,  n.  1  :  consecrated 
bishop  of  Worcester  October  5,  12 14; 
xxiii,  13,  n.  2  :  in  1215  or  1216  pope 
Innocent  III  compels  the  chapter  of  York 
to  elect  him  archbishop  ;  §§  5, 13. 

Greek  Church  :  its  use  of  chrism  in 
confirmation  ;  I,  xvi,  14  :  its  subjugation 
to  the  see  of  Rome  the  real  object  of  pope 
Innocent  III  in  directing  the  crusaders 
against  Constantinople  in  1203  ;  II,  xx, 
1-3  :  professed  to  be  their  own  object  by 
the  crusaders  themselves  ;  §§  2,  3  :  ruin 
of  the  eastern   church   caused   in    great 


measure  by  the  popes  ;  xxiii,  4  :  pretended 
submissions  of  it  to  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
I,  v,  5,  n.  4 ;  II,  Pref.  p.  18. 

Gregory  I  or  the  Great,  consecrated 
pope  September  3,  590  ;  I,  ii,  1,  n.  1  : 
designs  the  conversion  of  the  English 
Saxons  ;  ib.  :  in  596  makes  Augustin  his 
chief  missionary  ;  ib.  :  encourages  him 
when  shrinking  from  the  work  in  alarm  ; 
§  2  :  his  answers  to  questions  put  by 
Augustin  concerning  discipline  in  the 
rising  church  ;  §  7  :  his  directions  con- 
cerning the  Saxon  temples  ;  §  9  ;  xiii,  9  ; 
xvi,  4  :  mischief  of  his  advice  to  let  the 
converts  retain  some  usages  of  their  hea- 
then worship  ;  ii,  9  :  in  601  he  sends 
Augustin  a  pall  ;  §  12  :  his  model  of 
government  for  the  English  church  ;  ib.  : 
allowed  by  the  English  only  so  far  as 
suited  them  ;  §  14 ;  iii,  7  ;  iv,  2  ;  v,  10  ; 
xix,  3  :  he  reproved  Serenus  bishop  of 
Marseilles  for  destroying  pictures  of  saints 
in  churches  ;  ii,  10  ;  iv,  6  ;  xiii,  2,  3  ; 
xvi,  4-6  :  his  statements  and  practice 
concerning  the  grant  of  palls  ;  xi,  3,  4  : 
he  dies  March  12,  604  ;  iii,  5,  n.  4  :  a 
festival  in  memory  of  him  appointed  by 
the  council  of  Cloveshoe  in  747  ;  xi,  16: 
his  Pastoral  translated  into  English  by 
king  Alfred  ;  xvii,  11,  [4  :  and  his  Dia- 
logues by  bishop  Wei-frith  at  Alfred's 
desire  ;  §  14. 

Gregory  II,  pope  (715-731),  retained 
the  use  of  images  in  churches  in  spite  of  the 
decree  of  the  emperor  Leo  Isaurus  against 
them,  withdrew  the  Italians  from  their 
obedience,  and  raised  a  rebellion  against  the 
emperor  ;  I,  xii,  2,  3. 

Gregory  VII,  pope  1073-1085:    see 

HlLDEBRAND. 

Gregory  IX,  pope  t 227-1 241,  pub- 
lished his  collection  of  Decretals  in  five 
books  about  1230  ;  I,  xi,  I,  n.  1  ;  II,  xi, 
4,  n.  3  ;  xxiv,  7. 

Gregory,  bishop  of  Ostia,  sent  by  pope 
Adrian  I  as  legate  with  Theophylact  bishop 
of  Todi  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
English  church  about  785  ;  I,  xi,  15  ; 
xii,  10:  proceedings  and  report  of  the 
legates  ;  xii,  11-13. 

Griffith,  Michael :  see  Alford. 

Grimbald,  a  monk  of  St.  Benin's  at 
St.  Omer,  called  to  England  by  king 
Alfred  in  885,  said  to  have  been  appointed 
a  professor  at  Oxford  by  him,  placed  at 
the  head  of  his  monastery  of  New  Minster 
at  Winchester,  died  there  in  903  ;  I,  xvii, 
12,  n.  3  ;  xix,  13. 

Grimkytel,  made  bishop  of  Selsey  by 
king  Harold  Harefoot  in  1038  or  1039  > 
I,  xxii,  4. 

Guala,  said  to  be  a  daughter  of  Cad  - 
walder  a  British  king,  and  wife  of  Ini 
king  of  the  West-Saxons  ;  I,  x,  6. 

Guala  de'  Bicchieri,  a  cardinal,  in 
1 2 16  as  legate  of  pope  Innocent  III  in 
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France  remonstrates  with  Philip  Augustus 
against  the  expedition  of  his  son  Louis  to 
England  ;  II,  xxiv,  2  :  passes  into  England 
as  legate  and  joins  king  John  at  Glouces- 
ter ;  §  3  :  excommunicates  Louis  and  the 
barons  ;  ib. :  further  account  of  him  ;  ib. 
n.  4. 

Guibert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna, 
elected  pope  in  June  1080  in  opposition  to 
Gregory  VII,  taking  the  name  of  Clement 
III;  II,  ii,  13,  n.  1  :  supported  by  the 
emperor  Henry  IV  ;  iii,  19  ;  v,  10  :  his 
struggle  with  pope  Urban  II ;  iv,  6. 

Gundulf,  a  monk  and  one  of  Lan- 
franc's  pupils  at  Bee,  and  a  confidential 
friend  of  Anselm  ;  II,  iv,  8,  n.  2  :  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Rochester  by  Lanfranc  in 
March  1077  ;  ib. :  employed  by  him  as 
his  assistant  or  vicar;  iii,  16,  n.  2  :  alone 
took  the  side  of  Anselm  in  the  council  at 
Rockingham  in  1095  ;  iv,  8. 

Gu thrum  I,  or  Guthrum-Aethelstan, 
king  of  the  Danes,  induced  by  Alfred  in 
878  to  receive  Christianity;  I,  xvi,  14; 
xvii,  8, 16, 11. 1 :  has  Alfred  for  a  godfather 
at  his  baptism  ;  ib.  :  who  gives  him  the 
name  of  Aethelstan  ;  xvii,  8  :  and  yields 
up  to  him  the  kingdom  of  the  East- Angles ; 
ib. :  providing  by  treaty  for  the  reception 
of  Christianity  by  the  Danes  settling  there; 
§§  15,  16:  Guthrum's  league  with  Rollo 
the  Norman  ;  §  16,  n.  3  :  he  dies  in  890  ; 
§§  8,  16. 

Gu  thrum  II,  successor  to  Eohric  king 
of  the  Danes  in  East-Anglia,  renewed  with 
king  Edward  the  Elder  in  906  the  league 
made  about  878  between  king  Alfred  and 
Guthrum  I ;  I,  xvii,  17,  n.  1  ;  xviii,  1. 

Guy,  archbishop  of  Vienne,  sent  to 
England  by  pope  Paschal  II  as  his  legate 
in  1 100  without  leave  from  king  Henry  I; 
II,  v,  3  :  archbishop  Anselm  exclaims 
against  this  usurpation  ;  §  4  ;  vi,  13  :  the 
king  refuses  to  own  the  legate  and  obliges 
him  to  retire ;  ib. :  as  Paschal's  legate  he 
excommunicated  the  emperor  Henry  V  ; 
vii,2,  n.  2  :  he  is  elected  pope  on  the  death 
of  Gelasius  II  at  Cluny  in  France  Febru- 
ary 1,  11 19  ;  §  11,  n.  7  :  takes  the  name 
of  Calixtus  II ;  ib. :  calls  a  council  to  meet 
at  Rheims  in  October  ;  ib. :  gives  a  Jesuiti- 
cal promise  to  king  Henry  I  that  he  will 
not  consecrate  Turstein  archbishop  elect 
of  York  ;  §  1 3  :  consecrates  Turstein  at 
Rheims  against  the  canons  and  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrance  of  John  archdeacon  of 
Canterbury ;  ib. :  his  reason  for  this  con- 
duct; §  14:  he  offers  his  mediation  in  the 
war  between  Henry  and  king  Louis  le  Gros 
of  France;  §  15  :  in  an  interview  with 
Henry  at  Gisors  in  Normandy  promises  to 
respect  the  usages  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy, especially  that  no  legate  be  sent 
without  the  king's  leave ;  I,  xi,  15  ;  II,  vii, 
15  :  offers  to  absolve  Henry  from  a  pro- 
mise made  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 


bury; II,  vii,  15;  ix,  16:  in  1 1 20  brings 
about  a  peace  between  kings  Henry  and 
Louis;  vfli,  2;  6,  n.  1 :  in  April  1121  de- 
feats the  antipope  Burdin  near  Sutrium, 
takes  him  prisoner,  and  shuts  him  up  in  a 
monastery;  vii,  n,  n.  6;  viii,  3,  7:  for- 
gets his  engagement  made  at  Gisors,  and 
in  1 122  tries  to  force  a  legate  on  king 
Henry;  viii,  3  :  in  September  11 22  has 
the  right  of  investiture  conceded  to  him 
by  the  emperor  Henry  V ;  §  6,  n.  7  :  in 
1 124  again  sends  a  legate  to  England ;  ib. : 
dies  (December  12  or  13),  11 24;  §  7. 

Gyso,  a  native  of  Lower  Lorraine  or 
Brabant,  made  bishop  of  Wells  under  king 
Edward  the  Confessor,  survived  the  Con- 
quest; II,  i,  11,  n.  7. 

Hackington,  near  Canterbury :  a  col- 
lege of  secular  canons  founded  there  by 
archbishop  Baldwin  with  the  sanction  of 
pope  Urban  III  in  1 186 ;  II,  xvi,  8  :  the 
cathedral  monks  take  fright  and  appeal  to 
the  pope ;  §  9  :  he  withdraws  his  sanction, 
and  ultimately  orders  the  archbishop  to 
demolish  the  building ;  §§  10, 1 1 :  Baldwin 
perseveres  with  it,  supported  by  king 
Henry  II;  ib. :  pope  Clement  III  after- 
wards favours  the  monks;  §  11  :  in  11 89 
king  Richard  I  forbids  them  to  appeal  to 
Rome,  and  offers  to  hear  and  decide  the 
cause;  §16:  yet  they  call  over  a  legate 
from  Normandy  to  help  them,  but  the 
king  stops  him  at  Dover ;  ib. :  in  Novem- 
ber the  king  visits  Canterbury,  and  com- 
promises the  dispute  by  persuading  the 
archbishop  to  remove  his  foundation  to 
Lambeth;  §  11,  11.  5 ;  §  16,  n.  3 ;  §  17 ; 
xviii,  4,  7  :  see  Lambeth  :  in  1191  after 
Baldwin's  death  the  chapel  at  Hackington 
is  demolished  by  a  mob  set  on  by  the 
monks  on  authority  of  a  bull  from  pope 
Celestine  III ;  xvii,  8. 

Hadulac,  bishop  of  Elmham  in  731 ; 
I,  x,  7. 

Haeddi,  or  Hedde,  bishop  of  the  West- 
Saxons  at  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire,  re- 
moved the  see  to  Winchester  about  683 ; 
I,  iv,  3,  n.  7  :  archbishop  Theodore  re- 
spected him  highly,  and  declined  to  divide 
the  diocese  during  his  life;  vii,  11,  n.  1  : 
he  assisted  in  framing  the  laws  of  king 
Ini ;  viii,  2  :  died  in  705  ;  ib. ;  x,  1. 

Hagulstad  :  see  Hexham. 

Hardi  Canute  :  see  Harthacnut. 

Harold  Harefoot,  son  of  king  Cnut 
before  his  marriage  with  Emma  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  I,  xxii,  3  :  obtains  the  crown  on 
his  father's  death  in  1 035  ;  ib. :  fears  the 
inclination  of  the  people  to  the  English 
line ;  ib. :  seizes  the  treasure  of  queen 
Emma,  and  banishes  her ;  ib. :  gets  into 
his  hands  Aelfred,  one  of  her  sons  by  king 
Aethelred,  puts  out  his  eyes,  and  so  causes 
his  death  ;  §  4  :  different  versions  of  that 
story;  ib. :  Harold  dies  in  1040;  lb. 
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Harold,  eldest  son  of  Godwine  earl  of 
Kent,  joins  with  his  father  in  securing  the 
crown  for  king  Edward  the  Confessor  on 
the  death  of  Harthacnut  in  1042  ;  I,  xxii, 
5,6:  is  banished  with  his  father  and 
brothers  through  Norman  intrigues  about 
September  105 1 ;  §  10  :  restored,  and  the 
Norman  party  driven  into  exile,  the  next 
year ;  §  1 1  :  his  father  dies  the  year  fol- 
lowing, and  Harold's  power  and  popularity 
increase ;  §§  12, 13  :  he  is  said  to  have 
been  declared  successor  to  the  crown  by 
king  Edward  during  his  last  illness  ;  II,  i, 
2,  3,  n.  3  :  causes  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
king  immediately  after  Edward's  death, 
January  5, 1066  ;  §  2  :  is  crowned  by  Eal- 
dred  archbishop  of  York  ;  ib.  :  marches 
against  Harold  Hardrada  king  of  Norway, 
who  had  landed  with  an  army  in  the 
north  of  England  to  claim  the  crown  ; 
§  3 :  totally  defeats  him,  and  Hardrada 
falls  in  the  battle ;  ib. :  receives  news  of 
the  landing  of  William  duke  of  Normandy 
near  Hastings ;  §§3,4:  marches  to  the 
south,  engages  him,  and  falls  in  the  battle; 

§4- 

Harold  Hardrada,  king  of  Norway, 
invades  England  in  1066  to  claim  the 
crown  from  king  Harold  ;  II,  i,  3  :  is 
totally  defeated  by  king  Harold,  and  falls 
in  the  battle  ;  ib. 

Harpsfteld,  Nicholas,  archdeacon  of 
Canterbury,  author  of  a  History  of  the 
English  Church ;  I,  Pref.  n.  2. 

Harthacnut,  son  of  king  Cnut  by 
his  second  wife  Emma  of  Normandy ; 
I,  xxii,  3  :  in  Denmark  when  his  father 
died  in  1035  ;  ib.  :  had  a  fleet  and  army 
ready  at  Bruges  to  recover  the  kingdom 
from  his  half-brother  Harold  Harefoot  in 
1040  when  Harold  died;  §  5  :  then  suc- 
ceeds to  the  crown ;  ib.  n.  1  :  dies  at  Lam- 
beth in  1042  j  ib.  n.  4. 

Hatfield  :  a  council  there  in  Septem- 
ber 680  under  ai'chbishop  Theodore,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  kings  of  the  North- 
umbrians, Mercians,  East-Angles,  and 
Kent,  on  occasion  of  the  heresy  of  the 
Monothelites ;  I,  vi,  10,  n.  2  ;  vii,  1  :  not 
more  than  ten  bishops  present  at  it ;  vii,  2  : 
some  of  the  lower  clergy  there ;  ib. :  pro- 
ceedings of  the  council  j  §§  3-5  :  it  esta- 
blished the  English  church  on  the  com- 
mon foundation  of  the  universal  church ; 
§3- 

Heaberht,  bishop  of  Worcester :  a 
dispute  between  him  and  the  monks  of 
Berkeley  settled  in  a  council  at  Cloveshoe 
in  824;  I,  xvi,  10. 

Heardulf,  said  to  be  a  bishop  of  the 
East-Angles  and  present  at  the  council  of 
Cloveshoe  in  747,  perhaps  an  error  for 
Headred  or  Heardred  bishop  of  Dummoc; 
I,xi,  17,  n.  3. 

Heathen  worship  :  paganism  re- 
stored generally  among  the  western  nations 


by  the  irruptions  of  the  northern  hordes 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries ;  I,  xiii,  2  ; 
II,  Pref.  p.  19 :  on  conversion  of  the 
Saxons  in  England  their  temples  not  de- 
stroyed, but  turned  into  Christian  churches ; 
I,  ii,  9  ;  xiii,  9  ;  xvi,  4  :  some  of  their  rites 
and  usages  also  retained  by  the  converts ; 
ii,  9  ;  iv,  6  ;  xxi,  1 4 :  even  as  late  as  the 
council  of  Cealchythe  about  785  ;  xii,  1 2, 
n.  4 :  some  retained  likewise  by  the  Franks 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  and  by 
the  Normans  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  ;  xiii, 
3  :  Christianity  in  England  hindered  by 
the  irruption  of  the  pagan  Danes  in  the 
ninth  century;  xvi,  10,  11  ;  xvii,  4,  1 1  : 
the  league  between  Alfred  and  Guthrum, 
made  about  878,  provides  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  paganism  by  the  Danes  then 
settling  in  East-Anglia  ;  xvii,  15,  16  :  law 
of  king  Edmund  against  idolatry  ;  xix,  5  : 
some  paganism  probably  blended  with 
Christianity  by  the  Danish  converts  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  j  xxi,  14, 15  : 
laws  of  king  Cnut  against  idolatry  ;  §  15. 

Helmham  :  see  Elmham. 

Henelawe,  Geoffrey  de,  prior  of 
Lanthony  near  Gloucester,  proposed  by 
king  Richard  I  in  September  1198  for  the 
bishopric  of  St.  David's,  but  refused  by  the 
chapter;  II,  xix,  1,  n.  1:  but  elected  by 
them  in  1203  ;  ib. 

Henry  I,  fourth  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  takes  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  England  on  the  death  of  William  Rufus 
in  the  absence  of  his  elder  brother  Robert 
duke  of  Normandy  ;  II,  v,  2  :  is  crowned 
August  5,  tioo;  §  3,  n.  2  :  grants  a 
charter  to  his  subjects  at  his  coronation ; 
iii,  14;  v,  2,  n.  2  :  imprisons  in  the  Tower 
his  brother's  rapacious  minister,  Ralph 
Flambard  bishop  of  Durham;  v,  2:  recalls 
Anselm  from  exile  ;  ib. :  Anselm  refuses 
to  do  homage  or  to  tolerate  the  king's 
giving  investiture,  and  requires  him  to 
yield  obedience  to  the  pope ;  §§  3,  14 : 
Henry  refuses  to  own  a  legate  sent  by  pope 
Paschal  II  without  his  leave,  and  obliges 
him  to  retire  ;  §  4 :  Anselm  refuses  to  con- 
secrate bishops  or  abbots  invested  by  the 
king  :  §§  14,  15  :  the  great  council  assert 
the  rights  of  the  crown  and  the  laws  of 
England  against  the  authority  of  papal 
decrees ;  §  14 :  Henry  agrees  to  send 
envoys  to  Rome  on  the  subject ;  §16:  his 
brother  Robert  invades  England  in  1 1  o  1  ; 
ib. :  is  joined  by  many  of  the  nobility;  ib. : 
to  keep  Anselm  steady,  Henry  promises  to 
submit  to  the  papal  decrees  against  investi- 
ture and  to  allow  him  to  exercise  all  archi- 
episcopal  functions  ;  ib. :  the  two  brothers 
are  reconciled,  and  a  peace  is  made ;  ib. : 
the  envoys  return  from  Rome  with  pope 
Paschal's  letter  insisting  that  investiture 
was  the  right  of  the  pope  alone  ;  ib.  :  the 
king  desires  Anselm  to  do  homage  or  leave 
England ;  ib.  :    is  backed  by  his  bishops 
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and  nobles  ;  §  1 7  :  resolves  to  send  new 
ambassadors  to  the  pope;  ib. :  dnplicity  of 
the  court  of  Rome;  ib.  ;  vi,  1  :  in  11 02 
the  ambassadors  return  with  a  verbal 
promise  from  the  pope  that  he  will  gratify 
the  king,  but  Anselm's  envoys  make  a  con- 
trary report ;  vi,  1  :  Henry  gives  investi- 
ture to  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Hereford 
and  several  abbots ;  ib. :  allows  Anselm  to 
hold  a  council ;  §  2  :  commands  him  to 
consecrate  several  bishops  elect ;  ib. : 
Anselm  refuses  to  consecrate  those  who 
have  received  investiture  from  the  king ; 
ib.  :  Henry  commands  Gerard  archbishop 
of  York  to  consecrate  them  ;  §  3  :  is  foiled 
by  Reinelm  bishop  elect  of  Hereford  sur- 
rendering his  bishopric  and  by  William 
Giffard  bishop  elect  of  Winchester  refusing 
to  receive  consecration  from  the  archbishop 
of  York  ;  ib.  :  banishes  GifFard ;  ib. :  de- 
sires Anselm  to  go  to  Rome  and  induce 
the  pope  to  give  up  his  claim  to  investi- 
ture ;  ib. :  sends  with  him  William  War- 
lewast, afterwards  bishop  of  Exeter,  as 
joint  ambassador,  but  with  secret  instruc- 
tions ;  §  4 :  the  pope  refuses  all  conces- 
sion ;  ib.  :  at  Lyons  on  their  return 
Warlewast  in  obedience  to  his  instructions 
forbids  Anselm  in  the  king's  name  to  re- 
turn to  England  ;  §  5,  n.  2  :  Henry  seizes 
the  temporalities  of  the  archbishopric  ;  ib. : 
continues  to  negotiate  with  the  pope  :  §  6  : 
forms  designs  against  his  brother  Robert ; 
ib. :  invades  Normandy  in  1 105,  just  when 
Anselm  has  informed  his  sister  Adela 
countess  of  Blois  of  his  intention  to  excom- 
municate him  ;  §  7  :  is  persuaded  by  his 
sister  to  come  to  terms  with  Anselm,  giving 
up  his  right  to  investiture  and  permit- 
ting Anselm's  return,  provided  Anselm 
will  tolerate  those  who  have  already  re- 
ceived investiture  from  him  ;  §  8  :  restores 
the  temporalities  to  Anselm  ;  ib. :  that 
proviso  and  the  question  of  homage  are  by 
consent  referred  to  the  pope ;  ib. :  Henry 
imposes  fines  on  the  married  clergy  under 
pretence  of  the  canons  of  the  council  of 
Westminster  in  1 102  ;  §  9  :  on  receiving 
the  pope's  decision  in  1 106  recalls  Anselm  ; 
§  10:  conquers  Normandy  in  September 
1 106  and  sends  his  brother  Robert  prisoner 
to  England ;  ib.  :  returns  to  England  in 
Lent  1 107;  §  11  :  makes  a  formal  sur- 
render in  council  of  his  right  of  investing 
bishops  and  abbots,  and  even  of  nominating 
them,  and  Anselm  with  the  pope's  consent 
agrees  to  their  doing  homage  ;  §§  1 1,  12  : 
erects  the  bishopric  of  Ely  in  1108  or  1109 
with  the  advice  of  his  council;  §  15  :  com- 
plains of  the  emperor  Henry  V  being 
allowed  to  give  investiture;  vii,  1  :  keeps 
the  see  of  Canterbury  vacant  for  five 
years  from  the  death  of  Anselm  ;  ib.  :  has 
Radulphus  bishop  of  Rochester  elected 
archbishop  in  a  council  at  Windsor  April 
26, 1 1 14 ;  §§  3,  4  :  and  enthroned  without 


waiting  for  the  pope's  confirmation  ;  §  4  : 
pope  Paschal  complains  of  the  king's  inde- 
pendence ;  §  5  :  his  legate,  cardinal  Conon, 
excommunicates  the  Norman  bishops  for 
refusing  to  attend  a  council  called  by  him  ; 
§  6 :  the  king  sends  Warlewast,  bishop  of 
Exeter,  to  Rome  to  remonstrate  against 
the  pope's  encroachments  ;  §  7  :  nominates 
a  bishop  of  St.  David's  on  application  of 
the  chapter  ;  §§  7, 8  :  in  1 1 1 6  Henry  being 
in  Normandy  stops  abbot  Anselm  from 
proceeding  to  England  as  legate  of  pope 
Paschal  II;  §  10  :  his  great  council  meets 
in  London  on  the  matter,  ambassadors 
are  sent  to  Rome  to  expostulate,  and 
Paschal  recalls  his  legate ;  ib. :  queen 
Matilda  dies  May  1,  1118  ;  viii,  2,  n.  3  : 
in  1 1 19  Henry  being  in  Normandy  sends 
some  of  the  Norman  and  English  prelates 
to  the  council  of  Rheims  as  a  compliment 
to  the  new  pope  Calixtus  II,  but  orders 
them  not  to  allow  him  any  jurisdiction 
over  them  ;  vii,  1 2  i  requires  Turstein 
archbishop  elect  of  York  to  promise  not  to 
receive  consecration  from  Calixtus,  and 
obtains  from  Calixtus  a  promise  not  to 
consecrate  him  ;  §  13  :  Turstein  is  conse- 
crated by  Calixtus  nevertheless,  and  the 
king  forbids  his  return  into  his  dominions 
unless  he  duly  makes  profession  of  canoni- 
cal obedience  to  the  see  of  Canterbury ; 
§§  14, 15  :  king  Louis  le  Gros  of  France  at 
war  with  Henry  for  some  years  concerning 
Normandy  ;  §  1 5  :  makes  formal  complaint 
against  Henry  at  the  council  of  Rheims  ; 
ib. ;  viii,  6,  n.  1  :  Henry  accepts  the  me- 
diation of  pope  Calixtus  ;  ib.  :  in  an  in- 
terview with  Henry  at  Gisors  in  Normandy 
Calixtus  promises  to  respect  the  usages  of 
England  and  Normandy,  especially  that  no 
legate  be  sent  without  the  king's  leave  ; 
I,  xi,  15;  II,  vii,  15  :  the  king  declines 
the  pope's  offer  of  absolution  from  his 
promise  made  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury concerning  Turstein  ;  II,  vii,  15  ;  ix, 
16:  by  the  pope's  mediation  makes  peace 
with  king  Louis  in  11 20,  when  his  son 
prince  William  does  homage  to  Louis  as 
the  nominal  duke  of  Normandy  ;  viii,  2, 
6,  n.  i  :  William,  Henry's  only  legitimate 
son,  is  drowned  at  Barfleur  November  25, 
1 1 20;  §  2:  in  sending  back  Matilda 
daughter  of  Fulk  count  of  Anjou,  who  had 
been  married  to  prince  William  in  June 
1 1 20,  Henry  retains  her  portion  ;  §  6  :  in 

1 1 2 1  Henry  marries  Adeliza  daughter  of 
Godfrey  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine  ;  ib. :    in 

1 122  pope  Calixtus,  forgetting  his  engage- 
ment at  Gisors,  tries  to  force  a  legate  on 
the  king  ;  §  3  :  Henry  receives  the  legate 
civilly,  but  prevents  him  from  exercising 
any  of  his  functions  ;  §§  3,  4 :  holds  a 
council  at  Gloucester  in  February  1123 
for  the  election  of  an  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury after  the  death  of  Ralph  ;  §§  4,  5  : 
in  1 1 24  gets  the  contract  of  marriage  be- 
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tween  his  nephew  William  son  of  Robert 
duke  of  Normandy  and  Sibylla  daughter 
of  Fulk  count  of  Anjou  annulled  on  the 
plea  of  consanguinity  by  John  of  Crema 
legate  to  pope  Calixtus  ;  §  6,  n.  4  :  defeats 
and  breaks  up  a  confederacy  in  Normandy 
in  favour  of  his  nephew  William  ;  ib. 
n.  6 :  in  1 125  consents  to  John  of  Crema 
coming  to  England  as  legate  to  pope  Ho- 
norius  II  ;  §  7  ;  ix,4,  n.  1  :  about  Michael- 
mas 1 1 26  brings  over  to  England  his 
daughter,  the  empress  Maud,  now  a 
widow  ;  viii,  14,  n.  4  :  gets  her  acknow- 
ledged as  heiress  presumptive  to  the  crown 
by  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  England  in 
his  great  council  at  Windsor  soon  after 
Christmas  ;  ib. :  confirms  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Westminster  in  1127  under 
archbishop  Corboil  as  papal  legate  ;  fat,  1, 
n.  5  :  gives  him  leave  to  hold  another 
council  in  London  in  11 29  ;  §  2,  n.  2  : 
that  council  requires  the  married  clergy  to 
put  away  their  wives  within  two  months, 
but  leaves  the  penalty  for  disobedience  to 
the  decision  of  the  king  ;  §  2  :  Henry 
grants  dispensations  for  marriage  on  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  to  himself,  and  so  raises  a 
great  deal  of  money ;  ib. :  his  folly  in  suf- 
fering the  exercise  of  the  legatine  power  in 
England  ;  §  4  :  in  1 1 29  the  empress  Maud 
is  married  to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  count 
of  Anjou  ;  §  7,  n.  5  :  after  the  death  of 
Honorius  in  1 1 30  Henry  owns  Innocent  II 
as  pope,  and  has  an  interview  with  him  at 
Chartres  ;  §§  5,  6  :  in  1131  he  grants  a 
pension  from  the  public  revenues  to  the 
Cluniac  monks  ;  §  7  :  in  11 32  founds  the 
bishopric  of  Carlisle ;  ib. :  his  grandson 
afterwards  king  Henry  II  born  in  March 
1 1 33  ;  ib.  n.  5  :  his  brother  Robert  dies  in 
prison  in  1134  ;  §  8  :  Henry  dies  in  Nor- 
mandy at  the  beginning  of  December  1 135  ; 
ib.  :  his  character  ;  ib. :  vast  number  of 
religious  houses  founded  in  England  in  his 
reign  ;  ib. 

Henry  II,  eldest  son  of  Geoffrey  Plan- 
tagenet count  of  Anjou  by  the  empress 
Maud,  born  in  March  1 1 33  ;  II,  ix,  7,  n. 
5  :  duke  of  Normandy  (in  1 149)  ;  xii,  1  : 
and  count  of  Anjou  by  inheritance,  the 
tale  of  his  dispossessing  his  brother  Geoffrey 
of  it  by  help  of  a  dispensation  from  Rome 
being  a  fiction  ;  xv,  8,  n.  6  :  in  May  1 152 
he  marries  Eleanor,  heiress  of  the  duchy 
of  Aquitaine,  recently  divorced  from  king 
Louis  VII  of  France  ;  xiv,  1 7  ;  xvi,  1 ,  n.  1 : 
his  natural  son  Geoffrey,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  York,  born  in  1152  ;  xvi,  1,  n.  1  : 
in  1153  an  engagement  is  concluded  be- 
tween his  mother  and  king  Stephen  secur- 
ing to  him  the  crown  of  England  after 
Stephen's  death  ;  xii,  1  :  he  is  in  Nor- 
mandy when  Stephen  dies,  October  25, 
1 154,  but  soon  comes  over  and  is  crowned 
in  December  ;  xi,  1  :  finds  much  confusion 
in  church  and  in  state;  xii,  2  :   ifl   1155 


signifies  to  pope  Adrian  IV  his  design  to 
conquer   Ireland,    promising  him    Peter- 
pence  from  it  in  the  event  of  his  success  ; 
§§  3,  5  :  Adrian  sanctions  his  design  and 
assumes  to  grant  him  the  country  ;  ib.  : 
about  1 157  he  makes  Thomas  Becket  his 
chancellor  ;  §  6  :    turns  his  arms  against 
the  Welsh  and  the  Scots,  and  defeats  the 
designs  of  his  brother  Geoffrey  on  Nor- 
mandy ;  §  7  :  on  the  death  of  Adrian  in 
1 159  he  acknowledges  Alexander  III  as 
pope  in  preference  to  the  antipope  Victor 
IV  ;  §  10  ;    xiii,  9  :    in    1162  he   causes 
Becket  to  be  elected  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  xii,  1 1  :  has  his  suspicion  and  fears 
aroused  by  Becket's  entire  change  of  con- 
duct  and  demeanour;    ib.  :    in   n 63   he 
orders  clerical  criminals  to  be  tried  and 
punished  by  the  secular  courts  as  laymen  ; 
§  15  :  Becket  resists  this  as  contrary  to 
the   privileges  of  the  clergy  ;    ib.   n.  4  ; 
xiii,  1  :    Henry  communicates  with  pope 
Alexander  III  on  this  question  ;  xiii,  4  : 
summons  his  great  council  to  review  the 
laws  and   usages  of  England  concerning 
ecclesiastical    persons    and    causes  ;    ib.  : 
Becket  by  the  pope's  persuasion  promises 
to  observe  the  laws  of  England  bona  fide  ; 
ib.  :    the  council  meets   at  Clarendon   in 
January   1164;    ib.  :    and    agrees   to   16 
Constitutions,  which  are  acknowledged  by 
Becket  himself  as   well  as  by  the  other 
prelates ;    §  5  :    but   Becket   immediately 
repents  and  counts  his  assent  a  sin  ;  §  5  : 
the  king  has  negotiations  with  the  pope, 
but  neither  will  give  way  ;  ib.  :    Henry 
convenes  his  council  at  Northampton  in 
October,  where   several  suits  on  his  ac- 
count are  commenced  against  Becket ;  §  7  : 
he   denies   the    authority   of    the   king's 
courts  and  appeals  to  the  pope,  and  then 
makes  his  escape  to  France  ;  ib.  :  Henry 
calls  upon  king  Louis  VII  to  expel  Becket 
from   his   dominions,  but   Louis  refuses  ; 
§  8  :  he  also  sends  a  large  embassy  to  the 
pope,   who   receives   the   ambassadors   at 
Sens  but  refuses  all  compliance  with  Henry's 
wishes  ;  §§  8-10  :  Henry  then  forbids  all 
communication  with  the  pope  and  Becket, 
even  declaring   it  treason   to   bring  over 
any  noiice  of  excommunication  or  interdict 
from  either  ;  §  10  :  threatens  to  banish  all 
Cistercians  for  disobeying  his  edict ;  §  1 1  : 
in  December  1165  the  pope  makes  Becket 
his  legate  over  England  ;  §  13,  n.  4  :  in 
1 166  Henry  by  advice  of  his  council  asks 
the  pope  to  send  two  cardinals  as  legates 
to  hear  and  decide  the  matter  under  de- 
bate ;  §  15  :  king  Louis  attacks  Henry's 
dominions  in  France  ;  §  14  :    the  legates 
make   peace   between   Henry  and  Louis, 
but  fail  to  reconcile  Henry  and  Becket  ; 
§§  16,  17  :   the   pope's   duplicity   on   this 
occasion  ;  §§  15,  16  :  an  agreement  made 
for  the  marriage  of  Henry's  second  son 
Richard  with  Alice  daughter  of  Louis  ; 
U  U 
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xv,  12,  n.  i  :  in  1 1 68  Henry  marries  his 
eldest  daughter  Maud  to  Henry  the  Lion, 
duke  of  Bavaria  and  of  Saxony  ;  xiii,  n, 
note  in  Additions  :    conference  at  Mont- 
mirail   in    January   1169   broken   up    by 
Becket's  haughtiness  ;  §  17,  n.  1  :  further 
negotiations    between   the   king   and   the 
pope;  xir,  1,  2  :    in   11 70  the  pope  em- 
powers special  legates  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute ;  §  3,  n.  1  :    on  June  14  the  king 
caused  his  eldest  son  prince  Henry  to  be 
crowned   by   Roger   archbishop   of  York 
notwithstanding   the   pope's   prohibition  ; 
ib.  n.  2  :    threatened   by   the   pope  with 
excommunication  and  deposition  and  by 
Becket  with  an  interdict,  he  at  length  on 
July  22  consents  to  Becket's  safe  return  ; 
§§3,  4  :    Becket  accordingly   returns   to 
England  early  in  December  ;  §  5  :   com- 
plaints of  his  violence  and  presumption  are 
soon  brought  to  the  king  in  Normandy  ; 
ib.  :  he   is   murdered  December  29  ;    ib. 
n.  4  :  Henry,  dreading  the  consequences 
of  the  murder,  promises  to  abide  by  the 
award  of  legates  from  the  pope  ;  §  6  :  in 
October  1 1 7 1  he  goes  to  Ireland  to  receive 
homage  and  settle  affairs  on  the  conquest ; 
§  7,  n.  2  :  in  September  1172  meets  the 
legates  in  Normandy  ;  §  7  :  agrees  (among 
other  things)  to  suffer  appeals  to  Rome, 
to  join  the  crusade,  and  to  abolish  recent 
customs  prejudicial  to  the  church  ;  ib.  :  is 
then  absolved  by  the  legates  ;    §  8  :    the 
prior  and  convent  of  Canterbury  demand 
freedom  of  election  in  their  choice  of  an 
archbishop;  §§  10,  11  :    rupture  between 
the  king  and  his  sons  ;  §  12  :   the  king 
consents  to  the  election  of  Richard  prior 
of  Dover  made  by  the  monks  of  Canter- 
bury, and  supports  it  at  Rome  against  his 
son  king   Henry   the   younger  ;    ib.  :    in 
1 1 74  he   visits   Becket's    tomb  ;    §   13  : 
William  king  of  Scotland  invades  Nor- 
thumberland, is  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner ;  §  14  :    this  stops  an   invasion   of 
England  intended  by  Henry's  sons  ;  ib.  : 
btit  with  aid  from  king  Louis  they  attack 
Normandy,  fail,  and  are  forced  to  make 
peace  with  their  father  ;  ib.  :  their  mother, 
queen  Eleanor,  had  fostered  their  rebellion, 
and  was  thrown  into  prison  by  Henry  ; 
§  17  :  at  Falaise  Henry  obliges  king  Wil- 
liam to  make  an  agreement  to  do  homage 
to  him  far  Scotland  ;  §  16  ;  xvi,  18,  n.  2  : 
in  1 1 75  he  returns  to  England  with  his 
son  Henry,  and  both  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Becket's   tomb  ;    xiv,  14  :    he  invites 
over  cardinal  Hugo  legate  of  pope  Alex- 
ander  to   settle    a   dispute    between   the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  ;   § 
1 7  :  makes  an  agreement  with  him  con- 
ceding  most   important   immunities   and 
privileges  to  the  clergy  ;  xv,  1  :  mischief 
of  his  chief  concession  ;  §§  6-8  :  in  1177 
king  Louis  with  the  aid  of  a  legate  from 
Rome  tries  to  force  Henry  to  carry  into 


effect  his  agreement  for  the  marriage  of 
his  son  Richard  with  the  princess  Alice  ; 
§  T2  :  the  legate  brings  both  kings  to 
agree  on  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land ; 
ib.  :  and  in  1 178  to  attack  the  so-called 
heretics  of  the  south  of  France;  §  17  : 
in  1 1 83  Henry  receives  legates  of  pope 
Lucius  III  in  Normandy,  but  does  not 
suffer  them  to  go  on  into  England  ;  xvi, 
3,  n.  1  :  he  and  the  English  bishops  con- 
tribute money  to  the  pope's  assistance  ; 
§  3  :  mischief  of  that  precedent ;  ib.  :  his 
son  king  Henry  the  younger  dies  in  June ; 
§  4,  n.  3  :  in  1184  he  overcomes  diffi- 
culties in  the  election  of  a  successor  to 
Richard  archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  con- 
descending to  go  to  Canterbury  and  solicit 
the  monks;  §  5  :  in  11 85  he  is  most 
strenuously  urged  by  pope  Lucius  to  fulfil 
his  engagement  of  going  to  the  Holy 
Land  ;  §  6  :  allows  his  subjects  to  take 
the  cross ;  §  7  :  in  t  188  resolves  to  make 
the  expedition,  and  raises  a  large  sum  for 
it  by  taxation  ;  §  1 2  :  dies  in  Normandy 
in  July  1 189  ;  §  13  :  his  cruel  treatment 
of  German  heretics  at  Oxford  about  1166; 
xii,  8,  n.  1  :  his  subsequent  humanity  in 
Normandy  ;  ib.  n.  8  :  he  is  said  to  have 
designed  to  remove  monks  from  all  cathe- 
dral churches  ;  xviii,  2,  3. 

Henry,  son  of  king  Henry  II,  born  in 
1 155  ;  II,  xii,  11,  n.  1  :  crowned  king  by 
Roger  archbishop  of  York  and  other  pre- 
lates by  his  father's  desire  June  14,  1 170  ; 
xiv,  3,  n.  2  :  in  1 172,  his  father  being  in 
Normandy,  he  attempts  an  election  of  an 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  is  baffled 
by  the  prior  and  monks;  §§  10,  11  : 
rupture  between  king  Henry  II  and  his 
sons;  §  12  :  king  Henry  the  younger  ap- 
peals to  pope  Alexander  III  against  the 
election  of  Richard  prior  of  Dover  made 
by  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  to  which  his 
father  has  consented;  ib. :  in  11 74  con- 
certs with  his  brothers  and  William  king 
of  Scotland  an  invasion  of  England,  but 
is  baffled  by  the  speedy  defeat  of  William ; 
§  14:  attacks  Normandy  with  aid  from 
king  Louis  VII  of  France ;  ib. :  is  unsuc- 
cessful and  forced  to  make  peace  with  his 
father;  ib. :  in  1 1 75  returns  to  England 
with  him,  and  both  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  tomb  of  Becket;  ib. :  dies  June  11, 
1 183;  xvi,  4,  11.3. 

Henry  IV,  emperor  (1056— 1 106):  his 
quarrel  with  pope  Gregory  VI  I,  who  ex- 
communicates and  pretends  to  depose  him ; 
II,ii,  13,  n.  1 ;  §  15  ;  v,  8-10  :  Henry  sup- 
ports the  antipope  Clement  III,  Guibert 
archbishop  of  Ravenna;  iii,  19 ;  v,  10  : 
forces  Gregory  to  quit  Rome  in  1084;  ib. : 
he  is  dethroned  and  imprisoned  by  his  son 
Henry  V  in  1105  ;  v,  10,  n.  3  :  escapes  to 
Liege,  and  dies  there  August  7, 1106;  ib. 
Henry  V,  emperor  (1 106 — 1125),  in- 
cited by  pope  Paschal  II  in  11 05  to  head 
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an  army  of  rebels  against  his  father  Henry 
IV,  dethrones  and  imprisons  him  ;  II,  v, 
io,  n.  3:  in  April  nil  at  Rome  obliges 
Paschal  to  give  up  his  pretension  to  the 
right  of  investiture;  vii,  1,  2  :  makes  Pas- 
chal place  the  imperial  crown  on  his  head; 
§  2  :  is  excommunicated  by  Paschal's  le- 
gates ;  ib.  n.  2  :  marries  Maud  or  Matilda 
daughter  of  king  Henry  I  in  1114;  §4: 
in  1 1 18  on  the  death  of  Paschal  sets  up 
Maurice  Burdin,  archbishop  of  Braga,  as 
pope  in  opposition  to  GelasiusII;  §  H, 
n.  6  :  in  1 122  concedes  the  right  of  inves- 
titure to  pope  Calixtus  II ;  viii,  6,  n.  7 : 
dies  May  23, 11 25  ;  §  14,  n.  5. 

Henry  V  I,  son  of  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
emperor  (1190 — 1197)5  treated  with  great 
insolence  by  pope  Celestine  III  at  Rome 
in  1 191  ;  II,  xvii,  2  :  in  1192  obtains  pos- 
session of  king  Richard  I  from  Leopold 
duke  of  Austria  for  a  large  sum  of  money; 
§6:  in  June  1193  agrees  with  Richard 
for  his  ransom  ;  §  8  :  releases  him  early  in 
1 1 94  on  receiving  payment  of  part  and 
security  for  the  remainder  ;  §  1 1. 

Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Bavaria  and 
of  Saxony,  marries  Maud  the  eldest 
daughter  of  king  Henry  II  in  1168;  II, 
xiii,  1 1,  note  in  Additions. 

Henry  of  Blois,  fourth  son  of  Ste- 
phen count  of  Blois  by  Adela  daughter  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury and  bishop  of  Winchester,  aids  his 
brother  Stephen  in  possessing  himself  of 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  their  uncle 
king  Henry  I  in  December  11 35;  II,ix,9: 
on  the  death  of  William  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  towards  the  end  of  1 136  is 
made  legate  to  pope  Innocent  II;  §  11  : 
superseded  by  the  mission  of  Alberic  bishop 
of  Ostia  as  legate  in  11 38;  §  15,  n.  2: 
desires  the  archbishopric,  and  therefore 
makes  no  opposition  to  Alberic  proceeding 
to  an  election  without  authority  from  the 
king;  §14:  the  king  secretly  favours 
Theobald  abbot  of  Bee  and  gets  him 
elected;  §15:  the  bishop  of  Winchester 
resents  his  disappointment ;  ib.  :  is  re- 
appointed legate  in  11 39;  ib.  n.  2  :  on  the 
king  siezing  the  bishops  of  Salisbury  and 
Lincoln  as  disaffected  persons  the  bishop 
of  Winchester  as  legate  calls  a  council  to 
meet  at  Winchester,  and  cites  the  king  as 
well  as  the  archbishop  to  attend  it ;  §17: 
Stephen  sends  messengers  to  the  council, 
and  allows  his  cause  to  be  pleaded  before 
his  brother,  and  even  an  appeal  to  Rome 
to  be  threatened;  §§  18,  19:  the  council 
petitions  the  king  to  reinstate  the  bishops 
in  their  possessions;  §  19,  n.  1  :  on  the 
capture  of  king  Stephen  in  February  1 141, 
the  bishop  of  Winchester  owns  the  title  of 
the  empress  Maud  to  the  crown  ;  x,  5  : 
holds  a  council  at  Winchester  in  April 
and  gets  Maud  received  as  queen  by  it ; 
§  6 :   delivers  up   the   city   to   her ;  ib.  : 


excommunicates  all  that  oppose  her ;  ib. : 
but  abandons  her  cause  before  long,  and 
after  the  release  of  Stephen  holds  another 
council  at  Westminster  in  December,  in 
which  he  declares  against  her  and  excom- 
municates her  adherents ;  §  8  :  holds  a 
council  at  London  in  Lent  ]  142,  in  which 
a  canon  is  made  exempting  the  clergy 
from  the  secular  power,  and  declaring  that 
persons  guilty  of  violence  or  outrage  to 
them  cannot  be  absolved  without  the  ex- 
press sanction  of  the  pope  ;  ib. ;  xii,  14  : 
mischief  of  the  latter  part  of  the  canon  to 
the  clergy  themselves ;  xv,  20,  2 1  :  the 
bishop  is  said  to  have  begun  the  practice 
of  appeals  to  Rome  ;  x,  1 7  ;  xiv,  9  ;  xxv, 
12:  he  forms  a  design  to  divide  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury  and  raise  his  own  see 
to  an  archbishopric;  x,  12,  13:  he  con- 
secrates William  archbishop  of  York  ;  §  3, 
n.  1  :  and  gives  him  shelter  after  the  an- 
nulling of  his  election  in  1147;  §§  3,  13  : 
intrigues  against  archbishop  Theobald  at- 
tributed to  him  ;  §  15  :  his  legatine  com- 
mission said  to  have  been  revoked,  pro- 
bably by  pope  Eugenius  III,  in  favour  of 
Theobald  ;  §  16:  inii53he  helps  to  bring 
about  an  agreement  between  king  Stephen 
and  the  empress  Maud;  xii,  1  :  in  1162 
he  consecrates  archbishop  Becket ;  §  1 1  : 
in  1165  is  sent  by  king  Henry  II  as  one 
of  a  large  embassy  to  pope  Alexander  III 
to  maintain  the  king's  cause  against 
Becket ;  xiii,  8. 

Henry,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  one  of 
the  sureties  for  king  John's  fulfilment  of 
the  terms  of  peace  accepted  by  him  May  13, 
1213;  II,  xxii,  4,  nn.3,4;  §5. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  the  histo- 
rian, succeeded  Nicholas  the  first  arch- 
deacon of  Huntingdon  about  mo;  II, 
viii,  13  :  was  probably  present  at  the  lega- 
tine council  of  Westminster  in  1 125  ;  ib.  : 
favoured  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  ;  §§  1 2, 
13  ;  did  not  die  till  after  1 154  ;  §  13,  n.  1. 

Herbert  Losinga,  bishop  of  Thet- 
ford,  removed  the  see  to  Norwich  in  1094  ; 
II,  i,  10,  n.4:  one  of  three  ambassadors 
sent  to  pope  Paschal  II  by  king  Henry  I 
in  nor  in  his  dispute  with  archbishop 
Anselm  concerning  investiture  ;  v,  17  : 
the  ambassadors  are  deluded  by  the  pope  ; 
vi,  1  :  the  bishop  present  at  Anselm's 
council  at  Westminster  in  (September) 
1 102  ;  §  2  :  sent  to  Rome  by  the  kingpin 
1 1 17  as  joint  ambassador  with  archbishop 
Ralph  to  expostulate  with  pope  Paschal 
for  sending  a  legate  to  England  unasked  ; 
vii,  10 :  falls  ill  on  the  way,  and  cannot 
reach  Rome;  ib. 

Hereford,  made  a  bishop's  see  by 
Aethelred  king  of  the  Mercians  about  676; 
I,  vii,  6,  n.  2. 

Hereman,  a  Fleming,  chaplain  to  king 
Edward  the  Confessor,  made  bishop  of 
Wilton   or   Ramsbury   on    the   death   of 
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Brihtwold  in   1045  ;  I,  xxii,  10,  n.  1  :    on 

the  death  of  Aelfwold  bishop  of  Sherborne 
(about  1058)  procured  the  union  of  that 
diocese  with  his  own ;  ib. :  after  the  council 
of  London  in  1075  removed  his  see  to 
Sarum;  ib.;  II, i,  II,  n, 4;  ii,  13.    • 

Heretics,  about  30  from  Germany 
examined  by  the  bishops  in  council  at 
Oxford  in  1 166  by  order  of  king  Henry  II; 
II,  xii,  8,  n.  1  :  thought  to  be  Publicani 
or  Paulicians ;  ib.  n.  2  :  their  cruel  treat- 
ment by  the  king ;  ib. :  these  the  first 
who  suffered  death  in  England  for  religion 
since  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  ;  ib.  : 
heretics  in  the  south  of  France  condemned 
and  denounced  by  the  Lateran  council 
under  pope  Alexander  III  in  11 79;  xv, 
17,  18:  see  Albigenses  :  all  opponents 
of  papal  usurpation  called  heretics  ;  x,  12  ; 
xv,  18  ;  xxv,  3. 

Herewald,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  pre- 
sent at  the  council  of  Cloveshoe  in  747  ; 
I,  xi,  17. 

Herfast,  made  bishop  of  Elmham  by 
king  William  I  in  place  of  Agelmar  de- 
posed in  the  council  of  Winchester  in 
1070;  II,  i,  10,  11  :  visits  St.  Edmunds- 
bury  abbey  as  diocesan  notwithstanding 
the  exemption  granted  to  it  by  pope  Alex- 
ander II ;  iii,  7  :  pope  Gregory  VII  com- 
plains to  archbishop  Lanfranc  of  his  pre- 
sumption ;  §  8  :  he  removed  the  see  from 
Elmham  to  Thetford  after  the  council  of 
London  in  1075  ;  i,  10,  n.  4  ;  ii,  13. 

Hertford  :  a  council  there  under 
archbishop  Theodore  in  September  672  ; 

I,  v,  8,  n.  1  :  its  ten  canons  ;  ib.  :  sub- 
scribed by  the  bishops  present  ;  §  9  :  per- 
sons called  by  Bede  "  Magistri  Ecclesiae" 
present  at  the  council ;  ib. :  the  council 
said  by  Bede  to  have  been  convened  by 
Theodore,  but  was  probably  convened  by 
the  Saxon  kings  at  his  desire  ;  §  10  :  it 
gives  the  first  view  of  a  national  English 
church  ;  vi,  1. 

Hertfordshire  :  the  procession  of 
that  part  of  the  county  which  was  within 
the  diocese  of  Lincoln  taken  from  that 
cathedral  church  and  granted  to  the  abbey 
of  St.Alban's  about  1156 — 1163;  I,  xiii, 
13  ;  II,  xi,  7-10. 

Hervey,  appointed  bishop  of  Bangor 
by  William  Rufus,  consecrated  by  Thomas 
archbishop  of  York  within  1089 — 1093  ; 

II,  vii,  8,  n.  1  :  driven  from  his  see  by  the 
Welsh  ;  vi,  15  ;  vii,  8  :  made  the  first 
bishop  of  Ely  by  king  Henry  I  in  1109  ; 
vi,  15,  n.  6. 

Hexham, formerly  Hagulstad,  in  North- 
umberland, made  a  bishop's  see  about  680 
or  681  on  the  second  division  of  the  North- 
umbrian diocese  by  king  Ecgfrith  ;  I,  vi, 
4  ;  vii,  6  :  an  abbey  previously  founded 
there  by  Wilfred  ;  vii,  6. 

Higbert  :  see  Hy/geberht. 

Hilary,  appointed  bishop  of  Chichester 


in  1 146,  consecrated  in  1148;  II,  xi,  1, 
nn.  1,  2 :  claims  the  right  of  visitation 
over  Battle  Abbey ;  ib. :  abbot  Walter 
pleads  exemption  by  the  charter  of  the 
founder  William  the  Conqueror  ;  ib.  : 
king  Stephen  stops  the  dispute  by  taking 
the  abbey  into  his  protection  as  a  royal 
chapel ;  ib. :  on  Stephen's  death  in  1 1 54 
the  bishop  renews  his  claim  with  great 
energy,  the  case  is  heard  by  king  Henry  II 
in  council,  and  a  decision  is  given  in  favour 
of  the  abbey;  ib.  n.  4:  in  1165  the  bishop 
is  sent  as  one  of  a  large  embassy  to  pope 
Alexander  III  to  maintain  the  king's 
cause  against  Becket ;  xiii,  8. 

Hild,  grand-niece  to  Edwin  king  of 
the  Northumbrians,  abbess  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Streanaeshalch  or  Whitby,  present 
on  the  side  of  the  Scottish  communion  at 
the  synod  of  Whitby  in  664 ;  I,  v,  1 ;  x, 
1 1,  n.  5  :  praised  by  Bede  for  her  wonder- 
ful sanctity  ;  xiv,  1 :  devotions  of  the  nuns 
of  Hackness  on  her  death  ;  ib.  n.  1. 

Hildebrand,  son  of  a  carpenter,  arch- 
deacon of  Rome  under  pope  Alexander  II, 
governed  the  church  in  his  name;  II,  i, 
13,  14;  ii,  9:  requires  archbishop  Lan- 
franc to  come  to  Rome  for  his  pall ;  i,  14  : 
is  elected  pope  April  22,  1073,  on  the 
death  of  Alexander,  and  takes  the  name 
of  Gregory  VII ;  ii,  9  :  his  character ;  ib. : 
his  design  of  the  ecclesiastical  monarchy, 
making  the  pope  supreme  over  all  the 
earth  ;  Pref.  p.  20  ;  ii,  9  ;  v,  8  :  the  set  of 
27  maxims  ascribed  to  him;  ii,  10:  eccle- 
siastical patronage  and  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  necessary  for  his  great  design ;  ii, 
10,  1 1  ;  v,  6,  8,  9 ;  vi,  14  :  he  communi- 
cates confidentially  with  Lanfranc;  ii,  12  : 
desires  him  to  come  to  Rome  to  confer 
with  him ;  ib. :  on  his  refusing,  commands 
him  again  and  again  to  come,  but  all  in 
vain;  §§  12,  17:  his  quarrel  with  the 
emperor  Henry  IV,  whom  he  excommu- 
nicates and  pretends  to  depose  ;  §  13, 
n.  1;  §  15;  v,  8-10:  his  attempts  to 
establish  the  ecclesiastical  monarchy 
throughout  Europe ;  ii,  15:  his  demand 
of  Peter-pence  in  France;  I,  xiii,  11  ;  II, 
ii,  i£:  about  1076  he  requires  William 
the  Conqueror  to  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to 
him  as  his  supreme  lord  ;  II,  ii,  16  :  is  of 
course  refused;  ib. :  in  November  1078 
he  holds  a  council  at  Rome,  when  a  decree 
is  made  against  lay  investiture;  ii,  17;  v, 
8,  n.  4 :  in  1079  ne  complains  that  king 
William  forbids  his  bishops  to  go  to 
Rome;  ii,  17,  n.  6 :  in  Lent  1080  he 
holds  a  council  at  Rome  ;  iii,  1,  2  :  im- 
poses on  bishops  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
see  of  Rome  instead  of  the  ancient  pro- 
fession of  canonical  obedience ;  iii,  1  ;  v, 
15;  xv,  16;  xxii.  4 :  terms  of  the  oath  ; 
ib. :  he  tries  to  awe  William  by  letters  ; 
ii,  17,  nn.  4,  5  :  his  legate  suspends  the 
Norman  bishops  for  refusing  to  attend  his 
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council ;  in,  4  :  Gregory  orders  the  legate 
to  restore  them  at  once  and  to  avoid 
exasperating  king  William,  but  complains 
of  their  contempt  of  his  authority ;  ib. : 
in  1084  he  is  forced  by  the  emperor 
Henry  IV  to  quit  Rome;  iii,  19;  v,  10: 
dies  in  exile  at  Salerno  May  25,  1085  ; 
iii,  18,  n.  1 ;  §  19  ;  v,  10 :  his  encroach- 
ments on  the  liberty  of  the  western 
church  ;  Pref.  pp.  6,  22  ;  iii,  2  :  he 
changed  the  style  and  decreeing  part  of 
councils  to  a  tone  of  despotism ;  ix,  1 ; 
xxiii,  15  :  he  first  granted  plenary  in- 
dulgences; v,  11,  n.  3  :  first  formed  the 
design  of  the  crusades  ;  ib. 

Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  told 
pope  Nicholas  I  (858-867)  that  his  pall 
gave  him  no  additional  authority ;  I,  xi, 
5  :  complained  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
legatine  council  under  Boniface  arch- 
bishop of  Mayence  about  742  as  the  first 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  Gallican 
church ;  §  7. 

Homage  follows  investiture  by  the 
feudal  law;  II,  v,  15  :  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons forbidden  to  do  homage  to  princes  by 
the  council  of  Clermont  in  1095;  iv,  11 ; 
v,  /  5  :  pope  Paschal  II  in  1106  consents 
to  the  English  clergy  doing  homage,  king 
Henry  I  surrendering  his  right  to  give 
them  investiture ;  vi,  10-12. 

Homilies  :  see  Aelfric,  Alcuin, 
Charlemagne. 

Honobius  I,  pope  (626-638),  sends  a 
pall  to  Paulinus  bishop  of  York  as  metro- 
politan, although  no  other  see  was  yet 
founded,  in  that  part  of  England ;  I,  iii, 
12;  v,  10:  charged  with  the  heresy  of 
the  Monothelites  by  the  sixth  general 
council;  vi,  6,  n.  4;  vii,  1. 

Honorius  II,  elected  pope  on  the 
death  of  Calixtus  II  in  (December)  1124, 
continues  the  cardinal  John  of  Crema  as 
his  legate  to  England  ;  II,  viii,  7  :  on 
archbishop  Corboil  coming  to  Rome  to 
complain  of  this  usurpation  Honorius 
craftily  persuades  him  to  become  legate 
himself,  and  appoints  him  by  bull  in 
January  1 1 26;  §  16:  dies  in  February 
"3°;  ix,  5. 

Honorius,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
consecrated  at  Lincoln  by  Paulinus  bishop 
of  York  in  631 ;  I,  iii,  13  :  directs  Felix, 
a  missionary  bishop  from  Burgundy,  to  go 
and  preach  among  the  East-Angies  ;  iv, 
4  :  parochial  division  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury  ascribed  to  him  erroneously 
by  archbishop  Parker ;  x,  8. 

Honorius,  archdeacon  of  Richmond, 
in  dispute  with  Geoffrey  archbishop  of 
York  about  1201  appeals  to  pope  Inno- 
cent III;  II,  xix,  12  :  Geoffrey  thereupon 
suspends  and  excommunicates  him  ;  ib. : 
the  pope  at  once  gives  him  relief,  and 
in  June  1202  decides  in  his  favour;  ib. 
n,  6. 


Hosius,  bishop  of  Cordova,  presided  at 
the  council  of  Sardica  in  347  ;  I,  xi,  11- 
14. 

Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  : 
see  Walter. 

Hugh,  bishop  of  Lincoln  1 186-1200, 
a  native  of  Burgundy,  a  monk  of  Char- 
treuse, and  prior  of  Witham  in  Somerset- 
shire, II,  xix,  6,  n.  1  :  his  character  ; 
§§  10,  11:  accidental  grandeur  of  his 
funeral  at  Lincoln  in  November  1 200 ; 
§  10  :  he  was  canonized  by  pope  Hono- 
rius III  in  1220;  ib.  n.  4. 

Hugh  of  Wells,  brother  of  Joceline 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  archdeacon  of 
Wells,  a  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  at 
first  an  active  minister  of  king  John  ;  II, 
xxi,  7,  n.  1  :  chosen  bishop  of  Lincoln  by 
the  king's  desire  in  1 209  ;  ib. :  sent  to 
Normandy  to  receive  consecration  from 
the  archbishop  of  Rouen  ;  ib.  :  applies  for 
it  to  Stephen  Langton  against  the  king's 
express  command  ;  ib. :  his  election  ques- 
tioned, but  at  last  confirmed  by  direction 
of  pope  Innocent  III;  xx,  6;  xxi,  10: 
he  is  consecrated  by  Langton  December 
20,  1209  ;  x'x,  9,  n.  2  ;  xxi,  7  :  the  king 
seizes  the  temporalities  of  the  see  ;  xxi,  7  : 
invites  him  back  to  England  with  the 
other  exiles  in  May  1213  ;  xxii,  5,  n.  3  : 
they  return  in  July ;  §  9  :  the  bishop  is 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  John's  second 
charter  of  surrender  made  October  3  ; 
§  12. 

Hugo,  of  the  family  of  Pietro  di  Leone, 
cardinal  of  St.  .Angelo,  legate  of  pope 
Alexander  III  to  king  Henry  II  in  11 75  ; 
II,  xiv,  1 7,  n.  1  :  effects  a  temporary  ar- 
rangement of  a  dispute  between  Richard 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Roger  arch- 
bishop of  York  ;  ib. :  yet  archbishop 
Roger  disturbs  a  council  held  by  him 
with  a  most  unseemly  struggle  for  pre- 
cedence ;  ib.  :  induces  the  king  to  bind 
himself  by  an  agreement  of  four  articles 
conceding  most  important  immunities  and 
privileges  to  the  clergy  ;  xv,  1 . 

Hukferth,  or  Hunfrith,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  present  at  the  council  of 
Cloveshoe  in  747  ;  I,  xi,  17. 

Huntingdon,  archdeaconry  of,  with 
jurisdiction  over  Huntingdonshire  and 
part  of  Hertfordshire,  instituted  by  Remi- 
gius  bishop  of  Lincoln  about  1080;  II, 
iii,  17. 

Hy,  or  Hii :  see  Ion  a. 

Hygeberht,  bishop  of  Lichfield  in  or 
before  781  ;  I,  xv,  6,  n.  7  :  made  an  arch- 
bishop in  788  by  king  Offa,  who  procured 
a  pall  for  him  from  pope  Adrian  I ;  xi,  5  ; 
xii,  8,  9  ;  xv,  6,  n.  7  :  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  private  bishop  again  by  king 
Cenwulf  in  799  ;  xiv,  3,  6  ;  xv,  6  :  seems 
to  have  been  allowed  to  retain  the  use  of 
the  pall ;  xv,  6 :  no  longer  in  the  see  of 
Lichfield  in  803  ;  ib.  n.  7. 
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Iaenbryht,  or  Taenberht,  called  by- 
some  Lambert,  succeeded  Bregwine  in  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury  (in  763) ;  I, 
xii,  7  :  received  at  Canterbury  the  bishops 
Gregory  and  Theophylact,  legates  of  pope 
Adrian  I,  about  785;  §  10:  said  to 
have  been  forced  by  Offa  king  of  the 
Mercians,  with  the  aid  of  those  legates 
in  the  council  of  Cealchythe  about  785, 
to  surrender  part  of  his  province  to  Hyge- 
berht  bishop  of  Lichfield  as  metropolitan ; 
§§  9,  10;  xv,  6,  n.  7. 

Idolatry,  forbidden  in  Kent  by  king 
Erconberct  (640-664)  ;  I,  ii,  9 ;  iv,  6  ; 
xxi,  14:  charged  upon  the  Christians  in 
the  eighth  century  by  the  Saracens  in 
respect  of  the  worship  of  images;  xii,  2. 
See  Heathen  worship,  Images. 

Images,  use  of,  laid  aside  as  Christianity 
prevailed,  and  considered  by  the  first 
Christians  as  a  violation  of  the  Gospel  rule 
of  worship  ;  I,  xiii,  1  :  images  and  pictures 
of  the  emperors  placed  in  churches,  for 
honour,  not  for  worship,  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh  century  ;  xii,  1  ; 
xiii,  2  :  perhaps  also  statues  of  very  emi- 
nent Christians  ;  xiii,  2  :  use  of  images 
for  worship  probably  introduced  in  the 
western  nations  through  indulgence  to 
the  northern  barbarians  on  their  con- 
version ;  ib.  :  images  worshipped  by  the 
eastern  Christians  early  in  the  eighth 
century  ;  §  3  :  they  charged  with  idolatry 
in  consequence  by  the  Jews  and  the 
Saracens  ;  ib.  :  use  or  images  in  churches 
forbidden  by  the  emperors  Leo  Isaurus 
and  Constantine  Copronymus  and  by  the 
council  of  Constantinople  in  754  ;  ib.  :  a 
schism  ensued,  and  Rome  and  all  Italy 
revolted  ;  ib.  :  the  empress  Irene  resolves 
to  restore  the  use  of  images  ;  §  4  :  calls  a 
council  to  meet  at  Constantinople  for  the 
purpose  in  786 ;  ib.  :  and,  that  being 
broken  up  by  a  tumult  in  the  city,  calls 
another  to  meet  at  Nicaea  in  787  ;  §  5  : 
this  (the  second  council  of  Nicaea)  sanc- 
tions the  use  and  worship  of  images  ;  ib.  : 
great  opposition  to  such  worship  through- 
out Christendom,  especially  in  the  west 
including  the  English  church  ;  §  7  :  the 
council  of  Frankfort  in  794  condemns  it  ; 
§§  7,  8  :  Bede  by  "  imago  depicta"  means 
a  picture  ;  xvi,  5,6:  images,  properly  so 
called,  not  authorized  in  churches  by  the 
English  church  at  the  time  of  the  council 
of  Cealchythe  in  816  ;  §  6  :  worship  of 
them  falsely  said  by  Baronius  to  have 
been  brought  into  England  by  Augustin  ; 
x,  2  ;  xvi,  5,  6.     See  Pictures. 

Immersion  :  see  Baptism. 

Induction,  ceremony  of,  not  anciently 
received  in  the  English  church,  but  pos- 
session of  tithes  and  glebe  given  by  the 
patron  ;  II,  v,  7. 

Indulgences,  plenary,  first  granted 
by  pope  Gregory  VII ;  II,  v,  n,   n.  3  : 


came  into  general  use  on  the  proclamation 
of  the  first  crusade  by  pope  Urban  II  at 
the  council  of  Clermont  in  1095  ;  ib.  : 
made  more  profitable  to  the  court  of  Rome 
by  means  of  the  jubilee  from  1 300  ;  ib.  : 
afterwards  offered  for  sale  by  licensed 
"  pardoners"  ;  ib.  :  granted  by  pope  In- 
nocent III  in  1207  for  the  crusade  against 
the  Albigenses  ;  xxi,  4,  n.  5. 

Inguald,  bishop  of  London,  assists  in 
consecrating  archbishop  Tatwine  at  Can- 
terbury June  10,  731  ;  I,  x,  7. 

Ingulf,  a  monk  of  Fontenelle  in  Nor- 
mandy, attended  William  the  Conqueror 
on  his  expedition  into  England  in  1066 
with  the  contingent  supplied  by  that  mo- 
nastery to  the  army  ;  II,  ii,  2,  n.  1  : 
made  abbot  of  Croyland  afterwards  by 
William  in  acknowledgment  of  that  ser- 
vice ;  i,  1 1  ;  ii,  2. 

Ini  succeeded  Ceadwalla  as  king  of  the 
West-Saxons  in  688  ;  1,  viii,  2,  n.  3  :  at 
war  with  the  kingdom  of  Kent  in  693  ; 
x,  7  :  perhaps  had  made  the  East  Saxons 
subject  to  him  before  694  ;  viii,  2,  n.  4  : 
his  ecclesiastical  laws  ;  viii,  2,  3  ;  II,  xii, 
19  :  said  to  have  married  Guala  daughter 
of  Cadwalder  a  British  king ;  I,  x,  6  : 
said  to  have  granted  a  yearly  payment  of 
a  penny  from  every  house  in  his  kingdom 
for  the  support  of  the  English  school  at 
Rome  ;  xiii,  10  ;  xvi,  12  :  but  probably 
never  made  such  a  grant  ;  xiii,  1 1. 

Innocent  II,  privately  elected  pope  on 
the  death  of  Honorius  II  in  February  1 130, 
and  chiefly  by  the  interest  of  cardinal  John 
of  Crema  ;  II,  viii,  12  ;  ix,  5  :  Anacletus 
publicly  elected  on  the  same  day,  and  gene- 
rally approved  by  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Rome,  is  reckoned  a  schismatic  ;  ix,  5  : 
Innocent  is  forced  to  take  refuge  in  France 
from  the  opposite  party  ;  ib.  :  is  owned  as 
pope  by  king  Henry  I  and  has  an  interview 
with  him  at  Chartres  ;  §§  5,  6  :  violent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  rival  popes  ;  §§  5,  6, 1 1, 12  : 
St.  Bernard  one  of  Innocent's  stanchest 
supporters  ;  viii,  14,  n.  3  ;  ix,  5  :  about 
1 131  Innocent  grants  the  Cistercian  monks 
a  general  exemption  from  tithes  ;  ix,  7  : 
in  1 1^  he  is  assisted  with  an  army  by  the 
emperor  Lothaire  II  ;  §  5,  n.  3  ;  §  12  : 
on  the  death  of  William  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  towards  the  end  of  1 136  he 
appoints  Henry  of  Blois,  brother  of  king 
Stephen  and  bishop  of  Winchester,  his 
legate  in  England  ;  §  1 1  :  Anacletus  dies 
January  25,  1138,  and  Innocent  is  called 
back  to  Rome;  §  12,  n.  1  :  he  sends 
Alberic  bishop  of  Ostia  to  England  as  his 
legate;  §  13  :  in  March  1139  reappoints 
Henry  bishop  of  Winchester  his  legate  ; 
§  15,  n.  2  :  absolves  Robert  earl  of 
Gloucester  from  his  oath  of  fealty  to 
Stephen  and  directs  him  to  observe  his 
previous  oath  to  the  empress  Maud  ;  §  1 6  : 
about  1 140  he  confers  the  title  of  "legatus 
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natus"  upon  archbishop  Theobald  and  his 
successors,  craftily  perpetuating  the  loss  of 
their  proper  rights  as  metropolitans  ;  x,  i  : 
he  dies  September  24, 1 143  ;  §  1 1,  n.  2. 

Innocent  III,  elected  pope  in  January 
1 198  ;  II,  xviii,  6,  n.  2  :  his  vast  ambition 
and  arrogance  ;  §§  6,  9  ;  xix,  4  ;  xx,  12  ; 
xxii,  8  ;  xxiii,  12  :  state  of  the  papacy  in  his 
hands;  xx,  1  r,i2:  at  the  suit  of  the  cathedral 
monks  of  Canterbury  he  forces  archbishop 
Hubert  in  1199  notwithstanding  the  re- 
sistance of  king  Richard  I  to  destroy  his 
new  collegiate  church  at  Lambeth  ;  xviii, 
6-9  :  his  letter  to  the  emperor  Alexius 
Comnenus  on  the  subordination  of  the 
state  to  the  church  ;  xxi,  5,  n.  7  :  on 
December  27, 1199,  he  issues  a  bull  order- 
ing a  fortieth  part  of  all  ecclesiastical  and 
monastic  property  to  be  contributed  to- 
wards carrying  on  the  holy  war  ;  xix,  4, 
n.  2  :  no  such  exercise  of  sovereign  power 
over  the  church  ever  made  before  ;  §  5  : 
the  money  said  to  be  used  for  the  expedi- 
tion which  took  Constantinople  ;  §  8  :  in 
1200  and  1201  he  presumes  to  grant  the 
temporalities  of  the  vacant  see  of  St.  Da- 
vid's to  Giraldus  Carobrensis  ;  §  3,  n.  2  : 
in  1 201,  in  an  appeal  from  Honorius  arch- 
deacon of  Richmond  against  Geoffrey 
archbishop  of  York,  Innocent  notifies  to 
king  John  a  decree  which  he  makes,  and 
orders  sheriffs  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons to  obey  it ;  §  12  :  about  the  same 
time  he  issues  a  furious  bull  in  favour  of 
the  monks  of  St.  Augustin's  at  Canterbury 
concerning  the  advowson  of  Faversham 
claimed  by  the  king  ;  §§  12-14  :  issues  a 
bull  against  all  that  drew  back  from  the 
holy  war;  §16:  in  1203  directs  the 
crusaders  under  Baldwin  count  of  Flanders 
against  Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of 
subduing  the  Greek  church  to  the  see  of 
Rome  ;  xx,  1  :  on  its  second  capture  in 
1204  confirms  the  election  of  Baldwin  to 
be  emperor  and  of  Thomas  of  Venice  to 
be  patriarch  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
orders  the  Roman  ritual  to  be  adopted  ; 
§§  2,  3  :  in  1204  declares  the  correction 
of  princes  and  the  judgment  of  the  elec- 
tions of  emperors  rights  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome  ;  §  11,  n.  2  :  about  1206  or  1207 
attempts  to  get  the  payment  for  Peter- 
pence  in  England  increased ;  xxii,  12,  n.  6 : 
in  1206  decides  that  the  right  of  electing 
an  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  in  the 
monks  alone  without  the  bishops  of  the 
province  ;  xx,  6  :  this  sentence  uncanoni- 
cal,  novel,  and  mischievous  ;  ib.  :  he  next 
declares  void  the  two  elections  already 
made  by  the  monks  at  Canterbury,  and 
orders  the  monks  then  in  Rome  to  proceed 
at  once  to  a  new  election  ;  §  7  :  they  again 
choose  John  de  Gray  bishop  of  Norwich, 
but  Innocent  rejects  him,  and  forces  them 
to  elect  Stephen  Langton  ;  ib. :  consecrates 
him  at  Viterbo  June  17,  1207,  in  defiance 


of  the  king's  remonstrances  ;  §  9,  nn.  2,  3 ; 
§  7,  n.  5  :  in  November  writes  to  the 
prelates  and  nobles  of  England  to  oppose 
the  king's  designs  ;  xxi,  2,  nn.  1,  3  :  in 
March  1208  puts  England  under  inter- 
dict ;  xx,  14  :  excommunicates  John  after 
Michaelmas  1209  ;  xxi,  1,  n.  2  :  in  1207 
sets  on  foot  the  crusade  against  the  Alhi- 
genses  ;  xxi,  4,  n.  5  ;  5,  n.  1  :  his  treat- 
ment of  many  other  princes  and  states  ; 
§§  3-6  ;  xxii,  1,  n.  3  :  in  1 21 2  he  decrees 
the  deposition  of  king  John,  offers  the 
crown  of  England  to  Philip  Augustus, 
and  sets  on  foot  a  crusade  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  xxi,  15  ;  xxii,  1,  2  :  in  12 13  sends 
Pandulf  to  John  with  terms  of  peace  and 
with  secret  instructions  ;  xxii,  3  ;  §  8,  n.  7 : 
John  accepts  the  terms,  and  on  May  15 
delivers  to  Pandulf  a  charter  under  his 
great  seal  surrendering  his  kingdoms  and 
agreeing  to  hold  them  as  fiefs  of  the  see  of 
Rome  subject  to  a  yearly  payment  of  loco 
marks,  and  takes  the  oath  of  fealty  accord- 
ingly ;  §  4,  n.  3  :  Innocent  sends  cardinal 
Nicholas  bishop  of  Frascati  as  his  legate 
to  bring  the  business  to  completion  ;  §  1 2, 
n.  1 :  directs  him  to  have  vacant  bishoprics 
and  abbeys  filled  with  persons  loyal  to  the 
king  ;  §  14,  n.  1  :  and  to  destroy  all  his 
former  letters  and  decrees  against  the  king ; 
§  16  :  in  1 2 14  desires  him  to  have  the 
payment  for  Peter-pence  increased  ;  §  12, 
n.  6  :  in  March  12 15  writes  to  the  prelates 
and  barons  enjoining  obedience  to  the  king 
and  forbidding  hostilities  ;  xxiii,  6,  n.  2  : 
in  August  sets  aside  the  election  of  Simon 
Langton  to  the  archbishopric  of  York,  and 
declares  him  incapable  of  election  to  any 
see  ;  §§  5,  13  :  declares  Magna  Carta  and 
the  Carta  de  Forestis  void,  orders  the 
barons  to  lay  down  their  arms,  on  their 
refusal  decrees  their  excommunication,  and 
in  December  confirms  it  himself;  §  12, 
nn.  2,  3,  4  ;  §  17  :  in  November  holds  a 
general  council,  the  fourth  Lateran,  at 
Rome  ;  §§  13-17  :  his  arbitrary  and  des- 
potic conduct  in  it  ;  §§  15,  16  :  in  12 16 
he  remonstrates  in  vain  with  Philip  Au- 
gustus against  the  expedition  of  his  son 
Louis  to  England  ;  xxiv,  2,  3  :  dies  in 
July  ;  §  6  :  he  raised  the  papacy  to  its 
greatest  height  ;  §  7. 

Interdict  of  kingdoms  by  the  pope  a 
thing  unknown  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century  ;  I,  xviii,  4  :  of  England 
threatened  by  Becket  in  11 70  ;  II,  xiv,  3  : 
effect  of  the  interdict  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  king  John  ;  xx,  14  :  its  duration  ; 
xxii,  16. 

Investiture  of  bishops  and  abbots 
described  ;  II,  ii,  3,  4  ;  xxv,  10  :  the 
ceremony  feudal  in  its  character,  and  used 
by  all  the  western  princes  ;  v.  6  :  by  the 
feudal  law  it  involves  fealty  and  homage  ; 
§  15  :  pope  Gregory  VII  declared  the  in- 
vesting of  bishops  the  right  of  the  pope 
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alone,  and  that  taking  investiture  from  a 
lay  hand  was  heresy  and  simony  ;  ii,  3, 
11  ;  v,  8  :  lay  investiture  forbidden  by  a 
council  under  him  at  Rome  in  1078  ;  ii, 
17 ;  v,  8,  n.  4  :  by  the  council  of  Clermont 
in  1095  ;  iv,  1 1  :  and  by  a  council  at  Rome 
in  1099  ;  §  15,  n.  7  :  the  right  of  investiture 
and  supremacy  the  real  point  in  dispute 
between  William  Rufus  and  Anselm  ;  iv, 
15  :  origin  and  progress  of  the  controversy 
on  investiture  ;  v,  5-10,  13-17;  vi,  1-12  : 
in  1 107  king  Henry  I  in  council  formally 
surrenders  his  right  to  invest  bishops  and 
abbots,  and  Anselm  with  consent  of  pope 
Paschal  II  agrees  to  their  doing  homage 
to  the  king  ;  vi,  11,  12  :  vast  importance 
of  that  surrender  to  the  papacy  ;  §  12  : 
and  evil  consequences  of  it  to  the  crown  ; 
x,  3  ;  xxv,  3,11:  the  emperor  Henry  V 
in  1 1 1 1  obliges  pope  Paschal  to  give  up 
his  pretensions  to  the  right  of  investiture  ; 
vii,  1,  2  :  but  concedes  the  right  to  pope 
Calixtus  II  in  1122  ;  viii,  6,  n.  7. 

Invocation  of  saints  not  practised 
in  England  in  the  eighth  century  ;  I, 
xix,  2. 

Iona  :  a  monastery  founded  there  by 
Columba  ;  I,  i,  12  :  Scottish  Christians 
there  greatly  instrumental  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Saxons  ;  I,  i,  1 2  ;  iv,  5  :  no 
doubt  used  the  Irish  liturgy  ;  iv,  11  :  fol- 
lowed the  institution  of  St.  Martin  ;  x,  11 : 
the  monks  not  converted  to  the  catholic 
Easter  by  their  abbot  Adamnan  in  687, 
at  length  induced  to  receive  it  by  the 
presbyter  Ecgberht  in  729  ;  x,  5,  n.  7  :  no 
Keldees  at  Iona  ;  II,  vii,  9,  n.  2. 

Ireland  :  king  Aethelstan  gained  vic- 
tories over  the  .Irish  Scots  ;  I,  xviii,  8  : 
in  1 155  king  Henry  II  gets  his  design  of 
conquering  Ireland  sanctioned  by  pope 
Adrian  IV,  who  assumes  to  give  him  the 
country  ;  II,  xii,  3,  5  :  in  October  1171 
he  goes  over  to  receive  homage  and  settle 
affairs  on  the  conquest ;  xiv,  7,  n.  2  :  in 
1 1 77  he  grants  the  country  to  his  young- 
est son  John,  who  thence  used  the  title  of 
"  Dominus  Hiberniae"  from  the  rescript 
of  pope  Adrian  ;  xii,  5,  n.  3  :  that  title 
continued  by  John  when  king  of  England 
and  by  all  succeeding  sovereigns  to  Henry 
VIII  ;  ib.  See  also  Irish  Church, 
Scots,  Scottish  Church. 

Iren^eus  reproved  pope  Victor  I  for 
disturbing  the  peace  of  Christendom  by 
pronouncing  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor 
excommunicate  for  keeping  Easter  always 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month ;  I,  v, 
2,  n.  7  :  ix,  9,  n.  2. 

Irene,  the  empress,  wife  of  Leo  IV 
and  mother  of  Constantine  V,  on  Leo's 
death  in  780  administered  the  empire 
during  her  son's  minority  ;  I,  xiii,  4 : 
resolved  to  restore  the  use  of  images,  pro- 
bably in  the  hope  of  so  recovering  Italy  to 
the  empire  ;  ib. :   summoned  a  council  to 


meet  at  Constantinople  for  that  purpose 
in  786  ;  ib.  :  that  council  broken  up  by  a 
tumult  raised  in  the  city ;  ib.  :  she  then 
summoned  one  to  meet  at  Nicaea  in  787  ; 
ib. :  which  sanctioned  the  worship  of 
images ;  ib.  :  in  797  she  deposed  and 
blinded  her  son  Constantine  V,  possessing 
herself  of  the  empire ;  xiv,  7  :  Charle- 
magne proposes  to  marry  her  ;  ib.  :  but 
she  is  deposed  and  banished  by  Nicephorus 
(in  802) ;  ib. 

Irish  Church  retains  its  ancient  rites 
notwithstanding  exhortations  from  popes 
as  late  as  639  ;  I,  iv,  2  :  southern  parts 
of  Ireland  began  to  receive  the  catholic 
Easter  in  compliance  with  arguments  from 
Rome  about  634;  x,  5,  n.  7  :  northern 
parts  adopted  it  about  703  by  persuasion 
of  abbot  Adamnan  ;  viii,  5  ;  x,  5,  n.  7  : 
bishops  of  Armagh  primates  of  Ireland  ; 
II,  iv,  10,  n.  2 ;  xii,  4  :  but  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  several  bishops  elect 
were  sent  by  the  Ostmans  in  Dublin, 
"Waterford,  and  Limerick  to  receive  con- 
secration from  the  Norman  archbishops  of 
Canterbury ;  ib. :  a  primacy  over  Ireland 
not  thereby  proved  to  belong  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  ;  §§  10,  II :  the  Irish  church 
free  and  independent  at  the  time  when 
Malachy  became  its  primate  in  1 134  ;  xii, 
4,  n.  10  :  its  clergy  generally  married  ; 
ib. :  Malachy  tried  in  11 39  to  make  it 
subject  to  the  see  of  Rome  by  procuring 
palls  from  pope  Innocent  II  for  the  metro- 
politan sees  of  Armagh  and  Cashel ;  ib. 
nn.  1,  7  :  at  the  synod  of  Kells  in  1152 
cardinal  Paparo  legate  of  pope  Eugenius 
III  delivers  palls  to  the  prelates  of  Ar- 
magh, Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam  ;  iv,  10, 
n.  2  ;  xii,  4,  n.  I  :  at  the  synod  of  Cashel 
held  in  1 172  by  order  of  king  Henry  II  a 
canon  was  made  decreeing  the  celebration 
of  divine  service  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  English  church  ;  xiv,  7  :  the  Lateran 
council  under  pope  Alexander  III  in 
March  1 1 79  the  first  to  which  Irish 
bishops  were  summoned ;  xv,  15.  See 
Ireland,  Scots,  Scottish  Church. 

Italy,  roused  to  rebellion  against  the 
emperor  Leo  Isaurus  by  pope  Gregory  II 
about  729  on  account  of  the  controversy 
about  images  ;  I,  xii,  2  :  revolted  from 
the  empire  in  consequence,  and  broke  up 
into  a  number  of  separate  states  ;  §§  3,  5. 

Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres  1090-1117,  a 
pupil  of  Lanfranc  at  Bee,  published  col- 
lections of  ecclesiastical  law  ;  II,  x,  10, 
11.  3. 

James',  St.,  order:  no  such  religious 
order  ever  existed  ;  origin  of  the  mistake  ; 
I,  xxi,  7,  n.  8. 

Jarrow  :  a  monastery  founded  there 
by  Benedict  Biscop  (about  676) ;  I,  xvi, 
6  :  pictures  of  saints  and  sacred  subjects 
brought  by  him  from  Rome  to  adorn  the 
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church  ;  ib. :  Bede  was  a  monk  of  the 
united  abbey  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow  ; 
ix,  i  ;  x,  13  :  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 
abbots  ;  xvi,  6. 

Jaruman,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  but  edu- 
cated and  ordained  by  Scots ;  I,  vii,  5, 
U.  5  :  bishop  of  the  Mercians  in  the  reign 
of  king  Wulfhere  ;  vi,  2,  n.  7  :  reclaimed 
some  of  the  East-Saxons  who  had  relapsed 
into  idolatry  after  the  death  of  bishop 
Cedd  in  664  ;  iv,  7  :  died  in  667  ;  v,  6, 
n.  6  ;  §  7. 

Jews,  barbarously  treated  from  false 
zeal  in  many  places  in  England  in  1190 
on  occasion  of  king  Richard's  expedition 
to  the  Holy  Land  ;  II,  xvi,,!  8,  n.  3  :  enor- 
mous sums  extracted  from  them  by  king 
John  in  1210;  xxi,  14,  n.  1. 

Joachim,  abbot  first  of  Corazzo,  then 
of  a  monastery  founded  by  himself  about 
1189  at  Fiore,  both  in  Calabria  ;  II,  xvii, 
1,  n.  3 :  has  an  interview,  as  a  reputed  pro- 
phet, with  king  Richard  I  at  Messina  in 
the  winter  of  11 90 ;  §  1. 

Joannes  Scot  us,  or  Erigena,  said  to 
have  been  invited  into  England  by  king 
Alfred  ;  I,  xvii,  13,  nn.  1,9:  distinguish- 
ed from  Joannes  Duns  Scotus  ;  ib.  :  by 
desire  of  his  patron  Charles  the  Bald 
he  wrote  against  the  novel  doctrine  of 
Paschasius  Radbertus  concerning  the  cor- 
poral presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist ; 
ib. ;  xxi,  5  :  and  translated  the  works  at- 
tributed to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  ; 
xvii,  13. 

Joceline,  bishop  of  Salisbury  (1 142- 
1184),  suspended  by  archbishop  Becket 
for  assenting  to  the  election  of  John  of 
Oxford  to  the  deanery  of  Salisbury  ;  II, 
xiii,  14,  n.  7  :  afterwards  excommunicated 
by  Becket,  probably  in  1169  ;  §  13,  n.  6  : 
excommunicated  by  pope  Alexander  III 
for  assisting  to  crown  prince  Henry  in 
1 1 70;  xiv,  3:  his  authority  resisted  by 
the  monks  of  Malmesbury  about  11 80; 
xv,  19. 

Joceline  of  Wells,  a  keeper  of  the 
great  seal,  made  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
by  king  John  (in  1206)  ;  II,  xxi,  7,  n.  1  : 
his  brother  Hugh  made  bishop  of  Lincoln 
in  1209;  ib. :  Joceline  was  in  exile  with 
other  prelates  in  the  matter  of  archbishop 
Langton  ;  xxii,  5  :  is  invited  back  to 
England  by  the  king  in  May  12 13  with 
the  other  exiles  ;  ib.  n.  3  :  they  return  in 
July ;  §  9. 

John,  youngest  son  of  king  Henry  IT, 
earl  of  Mortagne,  receives  a  grant  of  Ire- 
land from  his  father  in  1177  ;  II,  xii,  5, 
n.  3  :  Henry  is  said  to  have  designed  to 
make  him  his  heir  in  consequence  of  the 
undutifulness  of  his  elder  son  Richard; 
xvi,  21  :  in  1 190  king  Richard,  on  leaving 
for  the  Holy  Land,  shews  his  distrust  of 
John  :  §§  21,  22  :  John  opposes  and  com- 
plains of  the  misgovernment  of  the  chan- 


cellor Longchamp;  §  22  :  on  Longchamp's 
removal  is  made  justiciary  and  guardian  of 
the  realm  conjointly  with  Walter  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  ;  xvii,  9,  n.  4 :  on 
Richard's  imprisonment  in  Germany  in 
1192  John  does  homage  to  Philip  Au- 
gustus for  Normandy,  has  a  premise  of 
help  from  him  for  securing  the  crown  of 
England,  and  joins  him  in  urging  the 
emperor  to  keep  Richard  in  custody  ; 
xvii,  7  :  on  his  return  in  1 194  John  makes 
his  submission  to  him  in  Normandy  and 
is  pardoned,  and  in  1195  is  received  again 
into  full  favour  ;  §  13,  n.  3  :  on  the  death 
of  Richard  in  April  11 99  John  is  crowned 
king  of  England  on  May  27  being  Ascen- 
sion-day ;  xviii,  1 1,  n.  2  :  is  obliged  to  go 
at  once  to  Normandy  by  Philip  Augustus 
making  war  on  behalf  of  John's  nephew 
Arthur  duke  of  Brittany;  ib.  :  his  wars 
in  Normandy  occasion  the  necessity  of 
heavy  taxation ;  ib. :  the  chapter  of  St. 
David's  oppose  the  king  in  the  election  of 
a  bishop;  §  13;  xix,  1-3:  he  maintains 
his  right,  and  at  length  in  1203  the 
chapter  yield;  §  4;  §  1,  n.  1:  in  1200 
Geoffrey  archbishop  of  York  resists  the 
collection  of  a  tax  imposed  by  the  king, 
but  in  May  1201  the  brothers  are  recon- 
ciled ;  §  12:  in  November  1200  John 
goes  to  Lincoln  to  meet  William  king  of 
Scotland  and  receive  his  homage;  §  10: 
takes  part  in  the  funeral  of  bishop  Hugh 
on  that  occasion ;  ib. :  the  chapter  of 
Lincoln  then  claim  the  right  of  free  elec- 
tion to  the  vacant  see,  and  the  king  seems 
to  have  yielded  to  them  in  1203;  §  11  : 
about  1 20 1  the  king  claims  the  patronage 
of  Faversham,  is  resisted  by  the  monks  of 
St.  Augustin's  at  Canterbury,  and  after  an 
angry  struggle  and  an  appeal  by  the  monks 
to  the  pope  is  obliged  to  yield ;  §§  12-14  : 
grants  a  fortieth  part  of  his  revenue,  and 
desires  his  barons  to  contribute  a  fortieth 
of  their  rents,  towards  the  holy  war ;  §  16: 
in  1202  puts  to  death  his  nephew  Arthur; 
xx,  1  :  rapidly  loses  his  possessions  in 
France ;  ib. :  rejoices  unwisely  at  the 
death  of  archbishop  Hubert  in  1205;  §  5  : 
the  cathedral  monks  of  Canterbury  pri- 
vately elect  their  subprior  Reginald  to 
the  archbishopric,  but  afterwards  ask  the 
king's  leave  to  proceed  to  an  election ;  §  4 : 
he  goes  to  Canterbury  on  the  occasion,  has 
John  de  Gray  bishop  of  Norwich  elected 
at  his  desire  on  December  11,  puts  him  in 
possession  of  the  temporalities,  and  sends 
some  of  the  monks  to  Rome  to  get  this 
election  confirmed  by  the  pope ;  ib. :  the 
bishops  of  the  province  send  proctors  to 
Rome  to  maintain  their  right  to  take  part 
in  the  election;  ib. :  in  1206  the  pope 
first  decides  against  the  claim  of  the 
bishops,  and  then  declares  both  the  elec- 
tions void,  and  forces  the  monks  then  at 
Rome  to  elect   Stephen  Langton   forth- 
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with ;  §§  6,  7  :  John  remonstrates  an- 
grily, refusing  his  consent ;  §  g,  n.  2  :  In- 
nocent replies  with  menaces ;  ib.  n.  3  :  and 
consecrates  Langton  at  Viterbo  June  1 7, 
1207;  §  7,  n.  5  :  on  hearing  this  in  July 
John  expels  all  the  monks  from  Canter- 
bury, and  sequesters  their  property ;  §  8  : 
in  February  1207  at  a  great  council  at 
Oxford  John  obtains  a  subsidy  of  a  thir- 
teenth ;  xxi,  14,  n.  1  :  Geoffrey  arch- 
bishop of  York  resists  the  collection  of 
it,  and  leaves  England  in  preference  to 
submitting ;  xx,  15,  n.  2  :  in  May  a 
council  called  at  St.  Alban's  to  consider 
a  claim  made  by  the  pope  for  an  increase 
in  the  payment  of  Peter-pence  is  stopped 
by  the  king's  writ  of  prohibition  ;  xxii, 
1 2,  n.  6 :  in  November  the  pope  writes 
to  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  England  to 
oppose  the  king's  designs;  xxi,  2,  nn.  1, 
3  :  on  March  12,  1208,  Simon  Langton, 
brother  of  Stephen,  has  a  conference  with 
the  king  at  Winchester  and  requires  his 
unconditional  submission ;  §§  8,  9  :  on 
March  24  the  pope's  interdict  on  England 
is  published  by  the  bishops  of  London, 
Ely,  and  Worcester;  xx,  14  :  the  king  at 
once  banishes  them,  and  sequesters  all  ec- 
clesiastical property  throughout  England 
except  where  the  interdict  was  not  ob- 
served ;  ib.  n.  2  ;  xxi,  8,  n.  3  ;  9,  n.  2  : 
effect  of  the  interdict;  xx,  14:  John 
shows  suspicion  of  his  barons  by  calling 
on  them  to  renew  their  oath  of  fealty  and 
by  taking  hostages  from  many  ;  §  1 5  :  in 
a  few  weeks  he  sends  to  the  pope  offering 
to  receive  Langton,  restore  the  monks, 
and  make  good  all  losses,  and  empowers 
him  to  deliver  the  temporalities  of  the 
archbishopric  and  receive  homage  on  his 
behalf;  xxi,  12,  n.  2  :  Innocent  directs 
the  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Worcester 
to  deliver  the  temporalities  to  Langton,  if 
the  king  will  not  do  it  himself,  and  to 
take  off  the  interdict  as  soon  as  the  king 
has  fulfilled  his  engagements ;  ib.  n.  5  : 
defection  of  Hugh  bishop  elect  of  Lincoln 
in  1209;  §  7:  Innocent  excommunicates 
John  sometime  after  Michaelmas  1209; 
§  1,  n.  2  :  for  other  events  in  1209  and 
1 2 1  o  see  the  Chronological  Account  at  the 
end  of  ch.  xxi  :  in  August  1 2 1 1  the  king 
has  a  fruitless  conference  with  the  pope's 
messengers  Pandulf  and  Durand  at  North- 
ampton ;  xiv,  8;  xxi,  12-14:  and  per- 
haps other  interviews  in  1 2 1 2  ;  xxi,  1 3, 
n.  2  :  in  1 212  he  abandons  an  expedition 
into  North  Wales  from  fear  of  treachery 
among  his  nobles ;  ib.  n.  1  ;  xxii,  4,  n.  2  : 
Innocent  decrees  the  deposition  of  John, 
offers  the  crown  of  England  to  Philip 
Augustus,  and  sets  on  foot  a  crusade  for 
this  purpose;  xxi,  15;  xxii,  1,  2:  in 
April  1 2 13  Philip  and  his  nobles  solemnly 
engage  in  the  enterprise  and  collect  a 
large  fleet  and  army  ;  ib. :    John  prepares 


his  fleet  and  a  very  large  army  for  his 
defence ;  xxii,  2  :  in  May  Pandulf  comes 
to  him  near  Dover  with  secret  instructions 
from  the  pope,  alarms  him  with  fear  of 
treachery  among  his  nobles,  and  offers 
him  terms  of  peace;  §§  3,  4 :  on  May 
13  John  accepts  the  terms  ;  §  4,  n.  3  :  on 
May  15  he  surrenders  his  crown  and 
kingdoms,  agrees  to  hold  them  as  fiefs 
of  the  see  of  Rome  subject  to  the  yearly 
payment  of  1000  marks,  and  takes  the 
oath  of  fealty  accordingly,  giving  a  charter 
to  this  effect  under  his  great  seal;  ib.  : 
shortly  afterwards  he  invites  Langton  and 
the  other  exiled  bishops  back  to  England ; 
§  5,  n.  3  :  his  fleet  destroys  the  French 
fleet  near  Dam ;  §  9  :  he  projects  an  ex- 
pedition to  Poitou,  but  his  barons  refuse 
to  follow  him  as  still  excommunicate ; 
§  10,  n.  1  :  in  July  the  exiled  bishops 
return,  and  Langton  gives  him  absolution 
at  Winchester  ;  §  9  :  requiring  him  first 
to  swear  that  he  will  restore  good  laws 
and  govern  justly  ;  xxiii,  6  :  meetings  of 
the  prelates  and  nobles  in  August  to  con- 
sider the  losses  of  the  clergy  and  mo- 
nastics ;  xxii,  9  :  general  discontent  there 
evinced,  and  a  demand  for  the  great 
charter  of  Henry  I  and  for  the  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  suggested  (by  Lang- 
ton); ib. :  fiction  of  John's  sending  to  a 
Moorish  king  for  assistance  and  offering 
to  turn  Mahometan  ;  §§  10,  1 1  :  in  Sep- 
tember cardinal  Nicholas  bishop  of  Fra- 
scati  arrives  as  legate  of  the  pope ;  §  1 2  : 
on  October  3  John  repeats  his  surrender 
and  oath  of  fealty  before  the  legate  in  a 
large  meeting  of  bishops  and  nobles  in 
St.  Paul's  cathedral,  delivering  to  him 
another  charter  to  the  same  effect  as  the 
former  one;  ib. :  but  cannot  be  brought 
to  make  full  compensation  for  all  damage 
caused  by  his  sequestrations ;  ib.  n.  5  ; 
§  16,  nn.  1,3:  the  discontent  in  the 
country  increases;  §§  13,  14:  the  le- 
gate by  pope  Innocent's  order  has  the 
vacant  bishoprics  and  abbeys  filled  with 
persons  loyal  to  the  king ;  §  1 4,  n.  1 : 
in  1 2 14  John  takes  an  army  across  to 
France  and  attacks  Poitou  ;  §  16:  on  June 
17  gives  bond  and  sureties  for  full  com- 
pensation of  all  damages  caused  by  his 
sequestrations ;  ib.  nn.  3,5:  so  on  June 
29  the  legate  removes  the  interdict ;  §  16  : 
yet  vast  numbers  of  the  clergy  and  mo- 
nastics got  no  compensation  for  their  losses; 
ib. :  in  October  the  earls  and  barons  meet 
under  pretence  of  a  pilgrimage  at  St.  Ed- 
mundsbury  and  bind  themselves  to  compel 
the  king  to  give  them  back  the  laws  and 
liberties  granted  by  king  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor ;  xxiii,  6  :  at  Christmas  they  present 
themselves  before  him  at  the  New  Temple 
in  London  armed,  and  make  their  demand; 
ib. :  he  requires  time  for  consideration, 
and   by   the   mediation   of  Langton   and 
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others  obtains  it  till  Easter ;  ib.  :  on 
January  15,1215,  still  at  the  New  Temple, 
he  grants  a  charter  for  the  freedom  of 
elections  of  all  bishops,  abbots,  &c. ;  §  1 , 
n.  1  ;  §  6,  n.  2  :  in  March  the  pope  writes 
to  the  prelates  and  barons  enjoining  obedi- 
ence to  the  king  and  forbidding  hostilities ; 
§  6,  n.  2  :  John  takes  the  cross  in  St. 
Paul's  cathedral  as  a  way  to  gain  protec- 
tion against  disturbance  in  his  realm  ; 
§  7,  nn.  3,  4  :  at  Easter  he  refuses  to  com- 
ply with  the  demands  of  the  barons  ;  §  7  : 
both  sides  prepare  for  war ;  ib. :  his  abject 
surrender  to  the  pope  the  true  cause  of  the 
war  ;  §§  8,  9  :  on  May  1 7  London  opens 
its  gates  to  the  barons ;  §  10,  n.  1  :  and  on 
June  15  Magna  Carta  and  the  Carta  de 
Forestis  are  made  at  Runnymede ;  §10: 
John  at  once  sends  to  the  pope  for  relief 
and  makes  preparations  to  master  the 
barons  ;  §  11,  n.  1  :  Innocent  at  once  de- 
clares the  charters  void  and  orders  the 
barons  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  on 
their  refusal  decrees  their  excommunica- 
tion ;  §  12,  nn.  2,  4;  §  17:  John  gains 
many  successes  against  the  barons  ;  §  12  ; 
xxiv,  1  :  in  1 2 16  they  make  an  offer  of 
the  crown  to  Louis  son  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus ;  xxiv,  1  :  Louis  lands  at  Sandwich 
in  May,  marches  to  London,  and  receives 
the  barons'  homage  as  king ;  §  3  :  John 
retires  to  Gloucester,  and  is  joined  there 
by  cardinal  Guala  the  pope's  legate,  who 
excommunicates  Louis  and  the  barons ; 
ib. :  miseries  of  civil  war  ensue ;  §§  4,  6  : 
death  of  John  at  Newai-k  October  19 ; 
§§  6,  9  :  he  is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
poisoned  by  a  monk  of  Swineshead  abbey 
in  Lincolnshire  ;  §§  7,  8. 

John  VI,  pope  (70 r — 705),  receives  a 
petition  from  Wilfred  in  703,  setting  forth 
the  hardships  of  his  case,  and  praying  for 
his  assistance  ;  I,  ix,  7,  n.  4  ;  §  8  :  with  his 
council  receives  Wilfred  into  communion  ; 
§  9  :  and  in  704  pronounces  him  innocent; 
§  10  :  writes  to  the  kings  Aethelred  and 
Aldfrith  desiring  to  have  a  council  called 
in  England  for  the  settlement  of  the  affair ; 
ib. :  will  not  allow  Wilfred  to  remain  at 
Rome,  but  sends  him  back  to  England ;  ib. 

John  XIII,  pope  (965 — 972),  com- 
mands archbishop  Dunstan  to  absolve  a 
nobleman  whom  he  had  excommunicated 
for  incest ;  I,  xx,  2  :  Dunstan  refuses  to 
obey,  except  on  the  penitence  of  the  of- 
fender ;  ib. 

John  XIX,  pope  (1024 — 1033),  pro- 
mises king  Cnut  to  lessen  the  charges  for 
archbishops'  palls  ;  I,  xxii,  1. 

John,  known  under  the  name  of  St. 
John  of  Beverley,  made  bishop  of  Hexham 
in  685  ;  I,  ix,  13,  n.  8  :  probably  not  dis- 
placed on  the  return  of  Wilfred  under 
king  Aldfrith  irf  687  ;  vii,  10,  n.  5  :  re- 
moved to  the  see  of  York  in  705  ;  x,  1  : 
a  festival  in  his  honour  decreed  by  a  synod 


of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  or- 
dained by  archbishop  Chicheley  in  1 4 1  6 
on  account  of  his  aid  towards  the  victory 
of  Agincourt ;  ix,  13,  n.  9. 

John,  precentor  of  St.  Peter's  and  abbot 
of  St.  Martin's  at  Rome,  present  at  the 
council  of  Hatfield  in  680  ;  I,  vii,  4  :  had 
come  to  England  at  the  request  of  Bene- 
dict Biscop  to  instruct  his  monks  at  Wear- 
mouth  in  chanting  and  in  the  Roman 
order  of  divine  service  ;  ib. :  was  desired 
by  pope  Agatho  to  bring  him  an  account 
of  the  state  of  the  English  church  ;  ib.  : 
carried  back  to  Rome  a  copy  of  the  de- 
crees of  the  council  of  Hatfield  ;  §  5. 

John  of  Saxony,  called  into  England 
by  king  Alfred,  said  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed a  professor  at  Oxford  by  him, 
made  the  first  abbot  of  his  monastery  at 
Athelney  ;  I,  xvii,  12,  n.  3  ;  §  13  :  his  life 
attempted  by  two  of  his  monks  ;  §  13, 
n.  11. 

John,  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  pub- 
licly remonstrates  against  pope  Calixtus  II 
consecrating  Turstein  archbishop  elect  of 
York  at  Rheims  in  October  11 19;  II, 
vii,  13. 

John  or  Crema,  a  priest-cardinal, 
commanded  the  forces  of  pope  Calixtus  II 
against  his  adversary  Burdin  in  1 1 2 1  ;  II, 
vii,  1 1,  n.  6  ;  viii,  3,  7  :  as  legate  of  Ca- 
lixtus in  France  in  1 124  he  gratifies  king 
Henry  I  by  annulling  the  contract  of  mar- 
riage between  his  nephew  William  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Sibylla  daughter  of  Fulk  count 
of  Anjou  on  the  ground  of  consanguinity  ; 
viii,  6,  n.  4  :  in  1 125  is  continued  as  legate 
to  pope  Honorius  II  successor  to  Calixtus  ; 
§  7  :  comes  to  England  with  consent  of 
the  king  ;  ib. :  his  covetousness  ;  ib.  :  he 
causes  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
summon  a  council  to  meet  at  Westminster 
in  September  ;  §  8  :  presides  in  it  himself ; 
§11:  its  proceedings  ;  §§ 11,  12  :  he  espe- 
cially presses  a  canon  against  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy ;  §  1 2  :  but  the  very  next 
night  is  himself  guilty  of  incontinence  ; 
ib. :  the  election  of  pope  Innocent  II  on 
the  death  of  Honorius  in  February  11 30 
was  mainly  owing  to  his  interest ;  ib. ; 
ix,  5  :  but  he  afterwards  left  him  for  a 
while  and  joined  the  antipope  Anacletus  ; 
viii,  14,  n.  3  :  on  his  return  to  Innocent's 
side  St.  Bernard  wrote  him  a  letter  of  con- 
gratulation ;  ib. 

John  of  Oxford,  an  active  minister 
of  king  Henry  II ;  II,  xiii,  13  ;  xv,  20, 
n.  1  :  in  1164  presided  in  or  managed  the 
council  of  Clarendon  for  the  king  ;  xv,  22  : 
sent  by  him  to  pope  Alexander  III  as  joint 
ambassador  with  Geoffrey  Ridell  concern- 
ing the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  and 
Becket's  resistance  to  them  ;  xiii,  6  :  in 
1 1 65  is  sent  again  one  of  a  large  embassy 
to  maintain  the  king's  cause  against 
Becket ;  §  8  :    chosen   dean   of  Salisbury 
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notwithstanding Becket's prohibition;  §  14, 
n.  7  :  excommunicated  by  Becket;  §§  13, 
15  :  in  1 166  is  again  sent  with  two  others 
on  an  embassy  to  the  pope;  §  15,  n.  2  : 
who  confirms  him  in  his  deanery  ;  §  15  : 
in  December  r  175  he  is  consecrated  bishop 
of  Norwich  ;  xv,  20,  n.  1  :  in  11 79  attends 
the  Lateran  council  under  pope  Alex- 
ander ;  §15:  he  was  censured  by  the  pope 
as  a  court-bishop  ;  §  22. 

John  of  Salisbury,  a  zealous  agent 
of  archbishop  Becket ;  II,  xiii,  16  ;  xv,  1 1  : 
in  1 167  induces  Becket  to  suppress  an 
angry  letter  which  he  had  addressed  to 
cardinal  William  of  Pavia  a  legate  of 
pope  Alexander  III;  xiii,  16,  n.  6:  made 
bishop  of  Chartres  in  1176;  xv,  11, 
n.4. 

John,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  present  at 
Lincoln  at  the  funeral  of  bishop  Hugh  in 
November  1200;  II,  xix,  10,  n.  3. 

Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
king  of  France,  married  to  Aethelwulf 
king  of  the  West-Saxons  in  October  856, 
when  scarcely  1 3  years  of  age ;  I,  xvii,  6, 
n.  6  :  on  the  death  of  Aethelwulf  in  858 
marries  his  son  king  Aethelbald  ;  ib. 

Julius  I,  pope  (337 — 352),  received 
into  communion  Athanasius  and  other 
exiled  opponents  of  the  Arians  ;  I,  ix,  9  ; 
xi,  10. 

Justus,  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Eng- 
land by  pope  Gregory  I  in  601  ;  I,  ii,  8  : 
consecrated  as  bishop  of  Rochester  by  Au- 
gustin  in  604  ;  hi,  6  :  retires  to  France 
when  paganism  revives  in  Kent  upon  the 
death  of  king  Aethelberht  in  616;  §  9  : 
recalled  by  king  Eadbald  in  617;  §  10: 
succeeds  Mellitus  in  the  see  of  Canterbury 
in  624;  §  11. 

Keldees,  a  kind  of  monks,  falsely 
said  to  have  governed  the  church  of  Scot- 
land ;  II,  vii,  9,  n.  2. 

Kent  :  kingdom  founded  ;  I,  i,  5  : 
Christianity  planted  there  by  Augustin 
and  his  fellow-missionaries  in  597  ;  h,3,4: 
an  episcopal  see  founded  at  Canterbury  by 
king  Aethelberht ;  hi, 6,  n.4  :  and  another 
at  Rochester  in  604 ;  iii,  6  :  paganism  re- 
vives on  the  death  of  Aethelberht  in  616; 
§  9  :  Christianity  reestablished  on  the  con- 
version of  king  Eadbald  in  617;  §  10: 
idolatry  forbidden  by  king  Erconberct 
(640 — 664);  ii,  9;  iv,  6;  xxi,  15  :  war 
with  Ini  king  of  the  West-Saxons  about 
693  ;  x,  7  :  in  798  Cenwulf  king  of  the 
Mercians  defeats  and  takes  prisoner  the 
usurper  Eadberht  Praen,  conquers  the 
country,  and  makes  Cuthred  king ;  xiv,  3, 
nn.  5,6;  xv,  3:  the  kingdom  submitted 
to  Egbert  king  of  the  West-Saxons  soon 
after  his  victory  over  the  Mercians  at 
Ellendune  in  823  or  824 ;  xvi,  9  :  was  re- 
tained (with  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Essex) 
by  Aethelwulf  on  the  division  of  his  do- 


minions between  himself  and  his  son  Ae- 
thelbald in  856;  xvii,  6. 

Kenulfus:  see  Cenwulf. 

Kingil  :  see  Cynegils. 

Kynsige,  archbishop  of  York,  dies  in 
1060;  I,  xxii,  17. 

Lambard,  William,  editor  of  'Apxcuo- 
vofila,  a  collection  of  the  Saxon  Laws  of 
England  ;  I,  viii,  2,  n.  1 ;  §  3. 

Lambert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury: 
see  Iaenbryht. 

Lambeth  :  thesiteofthearchiepiscopal 
palace  there  acquired  by  archbishops  Bald- 
win and  Hubert  in  1190  and  1197  by  ex- 
changes with  the  prior  and  convent  of 
Rochester ;  II,  xvi,  1 1,  n.  6  :  Baldwin  in- 
tended to  settle  there  the  college  of  secular 
canons  which  he  had  first  founded  at 
Hackington;  §§11,17;  xviii,  4  :  Hubert 
in  1 197  resumes  the  design  and  proceeds 
to  build  a  college  and  chapel ;  xviii,  4  : 
the  monks  of  Canterbury  remonstrate  with- 
out success;  §§3-5:  in  11 98  they  procure 
bulls  from  pope  Innocent  III  in  their 
favour;  king  Richard  I  interposes  in  vain; 
and  in  1199  the  building  is  demolished; 
§§6-9. 

Lanfranc,  born  at  Pavia,  studied  the 
law  (at  Bologna),  but  removed  to  Nor- 
mandy and  opened  a  school  at  Avranches  ; 
II,  i,  13  :  became  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of 
Bee,  and  after  some  time  was  chosen  prior ; 
ib.  :  had  (Anselm  afterwards)  pope  Alex- 
ander II  among  the  hearers  of  his  lectures 
at  Bee,  and  subsequently  had  the  care  of 
his  nephews  ;  ii,  1  :  Ivo,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Chartres  in  1090-1117,  was  also  one  of 
his  pupils  ;  x,  10,  n.  3  :  wrote  against 
Berengarius  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eu- 
charist ;  i,  13 ;  ii,  14  :  so  gained  the  favour 
of  pope  Alexander  II  and  of  his  successor 
Hildebrand,  then  archdeacon  of  Rome  ;  i, 
13,  14  :  became  known  also  to  William 
duke  of  Normandy,  the  Conqueror,  who 
made  him  one  of  his  counsellors  and  em- 
ployed him  confidentially  at  Rome  ;  §  13, 
n.  4  :  in  1066  he  was  made  the  first  abbot 
of  St.  Stephen's  at  Caen,  then  newly 
founded  by  William  ;  ib.  n.  3  :  towards 
the  end  of  1067  he  is  sent  to  Rome  by 
king  William  to  procure  a  pall  for  the 
new  archbishop  of  Rouen,  but  perhaps 
also  to  concert  measures  with  pope  Alex- 
ander II  for  reforming  the  English  church ; 
§  6,  n.  3  ;  §§  12,  14  :  in  1070  is  made 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  deposition 
of  Stigand  ;  §§  6,  n-13  :  is  consecrated 
at  Canterbury  August  29  by  eight  of  the 
bishops  of  the  province  ;  §  13  :  sends  to 
Rome  for  his  pall,  but  is  required  to  go 
there  for  it ;  §§13, 14:  consecrates  Thomas 
archbishop  of  York  before  he  goes  ;  §  15  : 
requiring  from  him  an  oath  of  canonical 
obedience,  which  Thomas   refuses  ;   ib.  : 
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in  J071  he  goes  to  Rome  in  company  with 
archbishop  Thomas  and  Remigius  bishop 
of  Dorchester  ;  ii,  1  :  is  received  there 
with  the  utmost  favour  ;  ib.  :  has  two 
palls  given  to  him  by  the  pope  ;  §  4  :  on 
his  return  to  England  he  opposes  a  design 
of  substituting  secular  canons  for  monks 
in  cathedral  churches  ;  I,  xix,  16  ;  II,  ii, 
4,  5  :  in  1072  the  archbishop  of  York's 
claim  to  independence  is  heard  by  the 
king  in  council  and  disallowed  ;  II,  ii,  7  : 
Lanfranc's  letters  to  the  pope  and  to 
Hildebrand  on  that  decision ;  §  8  :  he 
sends  the  pope  a  copy  of  his  book  against 
Berengarius  ;  ib.  :  in  1073  he  helps  to 
quell  a  rebellion  in  England  during  the 
king's  absence  ;  §  9  :  receives  confidential 
communications  from  pope  Gregory  VII ; 
§12:  repeatedly  refuses  to  go  to  Rome  at 
his  bidding,  alleging  the  laws  of  England 
in  excuse  ;  §§  12,  17  ;  iii,  2  ;  iv,  13  ;  x, 
15  :  in  1075  he  presides  in  a  council  at 
London  ;  ii,  13  :  and  in  1076  in  another 
at  Winchester  ;  §  14  :  on  the  death  of 
William  the  Conqueror  in  September  1087 
he  secures  the  succession  to  William  Rufus ; 
iv,  1,  2  :  his  quarrel  with  the  monks  of 
St.  Augustin's  at  Canterbury  in  1087  ; 
iii,  6,  n.  3  :  he  declared  the  churches  in 
his  patronage  exempt  from  the  authority 
of  their  respective  bishops  and  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  only  ; 
§  8  :  is  said  to  have  instituted  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Canterbury  ;  §  15,  n.  2  :  and 
to  have  discontinued  the  chorepiscopus 
anciently  resident  at  St.  Martin's  near 
Canterbury  and  employed  Gundulf  bishop 
of  Rochester  as  his  assistant  or  vicar  ; 
§  16,  n.  2  :  he  probably  took  pains  to 
introduce  in  England  the  new  doctrine  of 
the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
eucharist  ;  I,  xx,  9  ;  xxi,  5  ;  II,  Pref. 
p.  5  ;  ii,  14  :  in  1073  or  1074  he  con- 
secrated Patrick  bishop  of  Dublin,  and 
afterwards  his  successor  Donat,  receiving 
from  each  a  profession  of  canonical  obe- 
dience ,  II,  iv,  10,  nn.  2,3:  sent  by 
bishop  Patrick  a  letter  to  Tirlagh  king  of 
Ireland  censuring  (among  other  things) 
the  omission  of  chrism  at  baptism  in  the 
Irish  church  and  advising  him  to  convene 
a  council ;  I,  iii,  3,  n.  1  ;  II,  iv,  11,  n.  2  : 
also  a  letter  of  advice  to  Gothric  king  of 
the  Ostmans  in  Dublin  ;  II,  iv,  it,  n.  2  : 
by  his  appointment  the  bishops  of  Worces- 
ter and  Lichfield  assisted  Thomas  arch- 
bishop of  York  in  the  consecration  of 
Rodolf  bishop  of  the  Oread es  ;  §  10,  n.  4  : 
and  by  his  permission  archbishop  Thomas 
consecrated  Turgot  bishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's ;  vii,  9  :  he  dies  in  May  1089  ; 
iv,  2,  n.  4. 

Langton,  Stephen,  cardinal  priest  of 
St.  Chrysogonus,  elected  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  December  1206  by  a  depu- 
tation of  the  monks  then  at  Rome  on  the 


bidding  of  pope  Innocent  III  :  II,  xx,  7, 
n.  5  :  consecrated  by  Innocent  at  Viterbo 
June  17,  1207,  in  defiance  of  the  remon- 
strances of  king  John  ;  ib. ;  §  9,  nn.  2,  3  : 
for  his  part  in  subsequent  transactions  see 
the  Chronological  Account  at  the  end 
of  ch.  xxi,  ann.  1208,  1209,  1210,  1212  : 
about  1212  he  in  vain  demanded  a  pro- 
fession of  obedience  from  the  abbot  of 
St.  Augustin's  ;  xi,  6,  n.  5  :  in  May  1213 
he  is  invited  back  to  England  by  the  king 
together  with  the  other  exiles  ;  xxii,  5, 
n.  3  :  in  July  they  return,  and  Langton 
gives  the  king  absolution  at  Winchester  ; 
§  9  :  requiring  him  first  to  swear  that  he 
will  govern  justly  ;  xxiii,  6  :  Langton  is 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  John's  second 
charter  of  surrender  made  October  3  ; 
xxii,  12  :  at  Christmas  12 14  he  helps  to 
obtain  from  the  barons  a  respite  for  the 
king  till  Easter  ;  xxiii,  6  :  in  12 15  refuses 
to  publish  the  pope's  bull  of  excommuni- 
cation against  the  barons,  and  is  suspended 
in  consequence  ;  §  12,  nn.  4,  7  :  attends 
the  Lateran  council  at  Rome  in  November ; 
§§  12,  17  :  is  relieved  by  the  pope  from 
his  suspension  in  February  1216,  but  re- 
quired to  remain  out  of  England  during 
the  contest  between  John  and  the  barons  ; 
§  17,  n.  1. 

Langton,  Simon,  brother  of  Stephen, 
has  a  conference  with  king  John  at  Win- 
chester March  12,  1208  ;  II,  xxi,  9  :  the 
king  offers  to  receive  Stephen  as  arch- 
bishop saving  the  rights  of  the  crown, 
but  Simon  requires  an  unconditional  sub- 
mission ;  ib.  :  on  March  14  the  king 
notifies  this  to  the  people  of  Kent ;  §  8, 
n.  1  :  Simon  is  engaged  in  subsequent 
negotiations  ;  see  the  Chronological 
Account  at  the  end  of  ch.  xxi,  ann. 
1208,  1209  :  in  1215  he  is  elected  arch- 
bishop by  the  chapter  of  York,  but  pope 
Innocent  III  declares  the  election  void 
and  Simon  incapable  of  election  to  any 
see  ;  xxiii,  5,  13  :  in  1216  he  is  appointed 
chancellor  by  prince  Louis  of  France  then 
set  up  as  king  of  England  by  the  barons  ; 
xxiv,  3. 

Laurence  (O'Toole),  archbishop  of 
Dublin  (1 162-1 180),  attends  the  Lateran 
council  under  pope  Alexander  III  in  March 
1 1 79;  II,  xv,  15. 

Laurentius,  a  presbyter,  one  of  Au- 
gustin's company  of  missionaries,  sent  by 
him  to  Rome  with  a  report  and  letters  for 
pope  Gregory  ;  I,  ii,  7  :  returns  with 
Gregory's  answer  and  with  more  mission- 
aries in  601 ;  §  8  :  consecrated  by  Augustin 
in  604  to  succeed  him  in  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury ;  iii,  6  ;  xiv,  4  ;  xix,  3  :  attempts 
in  vain  to  bring  the  British  and  Scottish 
Christians  into  union  with  the  missiona- 
ries from  Rome  and  their  converts  ;  ii, 
11,  nn.  2,  3  ;  iii,  4,  7:  on  the  revival  of 
paganism  after  the  death  of  king  Aethel- 
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berht  in  616  resolves  (with  Mellitus  bishop 
of  London  and  Justus  bishop  of  Rochester) 
to  leave  Britain  ;  iii,  9  :  stopped  from  his 
purpose  by  an  alleged  miracle  ;  §  10  :  dies 
in  619  ;  ib. 

Law  :  see  Canon  Law,  Civil  Law, 
Common  Law. 

Laws,  mode  of  promulging,  under  the 
early  Norman  kings  ;  II,  iii,  13, 14. 

Laws  Ecclesiastical  :  of  Ini,  king 
of  the  West -Saxons,  made  within  the 
period  688-694  ;  I,  viii,  2,  3  ;  II,  xii,  19: 
some  said  to  have  been  made  by  Wihtred 
king  of  Kent  in  694  and  696  ;  I,  viii,  3  : 
of  king  Alfred  ;  I,  xvii,  2,  14  ;  xviii,  4  ; 
II,  xii,  19  :  of  Alfred  and  Guthrum  I  ; 
I,  xvii,  1 5, 16 :  of  king  Edward  the  Elder ; 
xviii,  4  :  of  Edward  the  Elder  and  Guth- 
rum  II  ;  xvii,  17  :  of  king  Aethelstan  ; 
xviii,  9-1 1  :  of  king  Edmund  ;  xix,  5  : 
of  king  Edgar  ;  I,  xx,  1  ;  II,  xii,  19  :  of 
king  Cnut  ;  II,  xii,  20. 

Learning,  considerable  in  England  in 
the  eighth  century  ;  I,  x,  13  :  encouraged 
by  Offa  king  of  the  Mercians  ;  xiii,  12  : 
almost  destroyed  throughout  England  in 
the  ninth  century  by  the  irruption  of  the 
Danes  ;  xvii,  1 1  :  Alfred  endeavours  to 
restore  and  promote  it ;  §§  t  1— 17  :  checked 
again  by  war  in  the  tenth  century  ;  xviii, 
5-8  :  and  very  deficient  till  after  the  Con- 
quest ;  x,  13. 

Legates  in  England,  Papal  :  Gre- 
gory bishop  of  Ostia  and  Theophylact 
bishop  of  Todi  sent  by  pope  Adrian  I, 
probably  at  the  instance  of  Offa  king  of 
tbe  Mercians,  about  785  ;  I,  xi,  15  ;  xii, 
10-13  :  Peter  and  John  cardinals  and 
Hermenfred  bishop  of  Sion  sent  by  pope 
Alexander  II  at  the  request  of  William 
the  Conqueror  in  1069  or  1070  ;  II,  i,  6, 
8  :  cardinal  Hubert  from  the  same  pope 
in  1072  ;  ii,  7  :  again  in  1076  from  pope 
Gregory  VII  ;  §  16  :  Walter  bishop  of 
Albano  from  pope  Urban  II  in  1095  ; 
iv,  9  :  Guido  archbishop  of  Vienne  from 
pope  Paschal  II  in  1100  ;  v,  3,  4  :  An- 
selm  abbot  of  St.  Saba's  at  Rome  from 
pope  Paschal  II  in  1115  ;  vii,  4  :  Anselm 
sent  again  by  Paschal  in  it  16,  but  stop- 
ped in  Normandy  by  king  Henry  I ;  §  10  : 
Peter  the  Venerable  from  pope  Calixtus  II 
in  1 122  ;  viii,  3,  4  :  John  of  Crema  from 
pope  Honorius  II  in  1125;  §§  7-14: 
William  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ap- 
pointed by  the  same  pope  in  1126  ;  §§  16, 
1 7  :  Henry  bishop  of  Winchester  by  pope 
Innocent  II  in  1136  or  1137  ;  ix,  11  : 
Alberic  bishop  of  Ostia  sent  from  the 
same  pope  in  1138  ;  §§  13-15:  Henry 
bishop  of  Winchester  again  in  1139;  §  15, 
n.  2  :  Theobald  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
perhaps  by  pope  Eugenius  III  about  1 148 ; 
x,  16  :  Rotrod  archbishop  of  Rouen  sent 
to  king  Henry  II  by  pope  Alexander  III 
in  1 1 64  ;  xiii,  6  :    Richard  archbishop  of 


Canterbury  appointed  by  the  same  pope 
in  1 1 74  ;  xi v,  1 2  :  cardinal  Hugo  sent  to 
king  Henry  II  by  the  same  pope  in  r  175  ; 
xiv,  17  j  xv,  1  :  William  Longchamp  bi- 
shop of  Ely  appointed  by  pope  Clement 
III  on  request  of  king  Richard  I  in  1190 ; 
xvi,  22  :  Hubert  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
by  pope  Celestine  III  on  king  Richard's 
request  in  1195  ;  xvii,  16  :  cardinal  Ni- 
cholas bishop  of  Frascati  sent  by  pope 
Innocent  III  to  king  John  in  12 13  ;  xxii, 
12  :  Pandulf  on  the  departure  of  Nicholas 
in  September  12 14  ;  xxiii,  7,  n.  2  :  cardi- 
nal Guala  in  12 16  ;  xxiv,  3  :  Pandulf  ap- 
pointed by  pope  Honorius  III  in  1218  ; 
ib.  n.  4. 

Legates  in  Ireland,  Papal  :  Ma- 
lachy  bishop  of  Down  appointed  by 
pope  Innocent  II  about  1 139  ;  II,  xii,  4, 
n.  1  :  cardinal  Paparo  sent  by  pope  Eu- 
genius III  in  1 152  ;  iv,  10,  n.  2. 

Legatine  authority  :  no  provincial 
or  national  council  ever  so  convened  before 
the  one  in  Germany  under  Boniface  arch- 
bishop of  Mayence  (about  742) ;  I,  xi,  7  : 
such  authority  unknown  in  England  at 
the  time  of  the  council  of  Cealchythe 
about  785  ;  xii,  10  ;  II,  viii,  9,  10  :  in 
1070  William  the  Conqueror  allows  the 
legates  of  pope  Alexander  II  to  convene 
a  council,  a  thing  without  precedent  in 
England,  and  quite  uncanonical  ;  II,  i,  8, 
10  ;  viii,  9,  10  :  no  legate  could  come  into 
England  without  license  from  the  king  ; 
1,  xi,  15  ;  II,  iii,  19  ;  v,  4  ;  vii,  5,  15  ; 
viii,  3,  4  ;  xvi,  3,  n.  1  ;  §  16  ;  xxv,  5  : 
in  1 100  pope  Paschal  II  attempts  to  force 
a  legate  on  king  Henry  I  ;  II,  v,  3,  4  : 
the  council  of  Westminster  in  September 
1 125  under  cardinal  John  of  Crema  the 
first  convened  in  England  by  legatine  au- 
thority alone  ;  viii,  8-12  :  in  1 126  William 
de  Corboil,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ac- 
cepts a  commission  from  pope  Honorius  II 
as  his  legate  for  England,  so  abandoning 
his  proper  rights  as  metropolitan,  and 
rivetting  the  usurpation  on  the  English 
church  ;  §§  16,  17  ;  xxv,  6  :  folly  of  king 
Henry  I  in  suffering  the  exercise  of  the 
legatine  power  in  England  ;  ix,  4  ;  xxv, 
12  :  in  the  legatine  council  under  Alberic 
bishop  of  Ostia  at  Westminster  in  Decem- 
ber 1 1 38  the  decreeing  power  is  through- 
out ascribed  to  the  pope  ;  §  13  :  the  same 
legate  proceeds  to  an  election  of  an  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  without  authority 
from  king  Stephen  ;  §§  14,  15  :  about 
1 1 40  Theobald  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
accepts  from  pope  Innocent  II  the  title  of 
"  legatus  natus"  for  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors, so  perpetuating  the  loss  of  their 
proper  rights  as  metropolitans  ;  x,  1  : 
rapid  growth  of  the  legatine  power  owing 
to  the  confusions  caused  by  the  civil  war 
in  Stephen's  time  ;  §§  4,  5,  8,  9  ;  xxv,  6, 
12  :    vast  power  assigned  by  pope  Alex- 
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ander  III  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
as  his  legate  ;  xv,  14. 

Leicester,  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia 
and  at  first  within  the  diocese  of  Lichfield, 
made  a  bishop's  see  by  king  Aethelred 
about  679  ;  I,  vii,  6,  7  :  the  succession  of 
bishops  there  stopped  about  885,  probably 
by  the  irruptions  of  the  Danes,  and  the 
see  of  the  bishopric  removed  to  Dorchester ; 
§  7,  n.  1 2  :  archdeaconry  of  Leicester  with 
jurisdiction  over  Leicestershire  instituted 
by  Remigius  bishop  of  Lincoln  about  1080 ; 
II,iii,  17. 

Leo  Isaurus,  emperor  (717-741), 
commanded  the  removal  of  images  from 
churches  under  the  penalty  of  death  ;  I, 
xii,  2  ;  xiii,  3  :  his  commands  resisted 
and  a  rebellion  against  him  raised  in  Italy 
by  pope  Gregory  II  ;  xii,  2  :  in  his  time 
Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy  revolted 
from  the  empire  ;  §  3. 

Leo  II,  pope  (682-68.}),  allowed  the 
truth  of  the  charge  of  heresy  brought 
against  his  predecessor  Honorius  I  by  the 
sixth  general  council ;  I,  vi,  6. 

Leo  III,  pope  (795-816),  driven  from 
Rome  (in  799),  sheltered  in  France  by 
Charlemagne  ;  I,  xv,  9  :  in  December  800 
Charlemagne  hears  his  cause  at  Rome 
and  restores  him  to  his  see  ;  ib.  :  on 
Christmas -day  he  crowns  Charlemagne, 
takes  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  him,  and  owns 
himself  his  subject ;  ib.  :  is  absurdly  said 
by  some  writers  to  have  transferred  the 
empire  to  the  Franks  ;  ib.  :  his  letter  to 
Cenwulf  king  of  the  Mercians  about  802 
speaks  of  Offa's  charitable  grant,  but  says 
nothing  of  any  payment  of  Peter-pence  ; 
xiii,  1 1  :  excuses  pope  Adrian  I  for  send- 
ing a  pall  at  Offa's  request  to  his  new 
archbishop  of  Lichfield  ;  xi,  5  ;  xii,  8,  n. 
•2  ;  xiv,  5  :  on  the  application  of  arch- 
bishop Aethelheard  he  sends  a  rescript 
approving  of  Cenwulf 's  restoration  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury  ;  xiv,  5  ;  xv,  2  : 
his  constitution  forbidding  monastics  to 
choose  secular  persons  for  their  govern- 
ors ;  xv,  2  :  his  endeavour  to  effect  the 
restoration  of  Eardwulf  king  of  the 
Northumbrians  about  806  ;  §§  7,  8. 

Leo  IV,  pope  (847-855),  said  to  have 
anointed  Alfred  king  at  Rome  about  853, 
when  he  was  but  four  years  old,  and  to 
have  adopted  him  as  his  son  ;  I,  xvi,  13  : 
probably  the  anointing  was  at  Alfred's 
confirmation  when  the  pope  was  his 
sponsor  ;  §§  13, 14. 

Leo  IX,  pope  1048-1054,  describes  his 
predecessors  for  a  long  time  back  as  mer- 
cenaries, not  true  pastors  ;  I,  xxii,  15,  16  : 
one  of  the  popes  who  are  said  to  have  for- 
bidden Stigand  to  officiate  as  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ;  §  16,  n.  3. 

Leofric,  a  Burgundian,  chaplain  to 
king  Edward  the  Confessor,  made  bishop 
of  Crediton  over  Devonshire  and  Cornwall 


in  1046,  prevailed  on  the  king  to  transfer 
his  see  to  Exeter  in  1050,  died  in  1072 

I,  xviii,  1,  n.  3  ;  xxii,  10  ;  II,  i,  1 1,  n.  6 
his  missal  now  at  Oxford  ;  I,  xviii,  1,  n.  3 
a  rule  for  the  clergy,  probably  his,  now  at 
Cambridge  ;  I,  xxi,  8,  n.  3. 

Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  quarrels 
with  king  Richard  I  in  the  Holy  Land  ; 

II,  xvii,  6  :  seizes  him  on  his  return  to 
Europe  in  1192,  and  delivers  him  over  to 
the  emperor  Henry  VI  for  a  large  sum  of 
money  ;  ib.  :  is  excommunicated  for  this 
by  pope  Celestine  III  in  1 194  ;  §  14,  n.  2  : 
dies  from  an  accident  about  the  end  of  that 
year  ;  ib. 

Leutherius  (or  Hlothere),  bishop 
of  Dorchester,  consecrated  by  archbishop 
Theodore  (in  670),  present  at  the  council 
of  Hertford  in  672  ;  I,  v,  8. 

Lichfield,  the  first  episcopal  see  of 
the  Mercians,  (but  not  named  as  such 
before  the  time  of  bishop  Chad,  669-672); 

I,  iv,  9  :  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Chad  ;  ib.  n.  8  : 
Lichfield  made  a  metropolitan  see  for 
Mercia  and  the  East- Angles,  and  severed 
from  the  province  of  Canterbury,  by  king 
Offa  about  788  ;  xi,  5  ;  xii,  8,  9  :  reduced 
again  from  its  archiepiscopal  dignity  by 
king  Cenwulf  in  799  ;  xiv,  3,  6  ;  xv,  2, 
3,  6,  n.  7  :  the  see  removed  for  a  short 
time  to  Chester  by  bishop  Peter  after  the 
council  of  London  in  1075  ;  vii,  7,  n.  6  ; 

II,  ii,  13. 

Light-scot  or  Wax-scot,  a  payment 
for  supplying  lights  in  churches,  assessed 
upon  land  ;  I,  viii,  3,  n.  14. 

Lincoln  :  many  converts  there  about 
627-631  ;  I,  iii,  13  :  a  church  built,  in 
which  Honorius  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  consecrated  by  Paulinus  in  631  ;  ib.  : 
it  was  in  ruins  when  Bede  wrote  about 
731  ;  §  15,  nn.  2,  3  :  Lincoln  made  a 
bishop's  see  instead  of  Dorchester  by 
William  the  Conqueror  in  the  time  of 
bishop  Remigius  and  not  later  than  1073; 
II,  iii,  10,  n.  1  :  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln 
with  jurisdiction  over  Lincolnshire  insti- 
tuted by  Remigius  ;  §  17  :  cathedral 
church  also  built  by  him  and  ready  for 
consecration  in  May  1092,  when  the 
solemnity  was  prevented  by  his  death  ; 
iv,  4,  n.  1  :  claim  made  by  Thomas  arch- 
bishop of  York  in  1093  that  Lincoln  be- 
longed to  his  diocese  ;  ib.  :  compromised 
by  William  Rufus  in  1094  ;  §  5  :  the 
diocese  lessened  by  the  erection  of  the 
bishopric  of  Ely  by  king  Henry  I  in  1108 
or  1109  ;  vi,  15  :  abbey  of  St.  Alban's 
and  15  churches  depending  on  it  exempted 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  the  procession  of  certain 
parishes  in  Hertfordshire  taken  from  the 
cathedral  church,  about  1156-1163  ;  I, 
xiii,  13  ;  II,  xi,  7-10  :  in  November  1200 
king   John   comes    to   Lincoln   to    meet 
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William  king  of  Scotland  and  receive  his 
homage  ;  II,  xix,  10  :  takes  part  in  the 
funeral  of  bishop  Hugh  on  that  occasion  ; 
ib.  :  the  chapter  of  Lincoln  then  claim 
the  right  of  free  election  to  the  vacant 
see,  and  seem  to  have  succeeded  after  a 
long  struggle  ;  §  n  :  MS.  volume  called 
"  Remigii  Chronicon"  belonging  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  ;  hi,  13,  n.  3. 

Lindisfarne  or  Holy  Island,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Lindis  on  the 
coast  of  Northumberland,  made  a  bishop's 
see  by  king  Oswald  about  635  ;  1,  iv,  2  : 
Wilfred  as  bishop  of  the  Northumbrians 
had  his  see  at  York  ;  v,  7,  10  :  but  about 
677  or  678  the  diocese  was  divided  and  a 
bishop  seated  here  also  by  king  Ecgfrith  ; 
vi,  4  :  title  of  the  bishop,  Episc.  Lindis- 
farnensis,  often  mistaken  for  that  of  the 
bishop  of  Sidnacester  or  Lindsey,  Episc. 
Lindisfarorum ;  xi,  17,  n.  2  :  the  see  re- 
moved to  Durham  by  bishop  Aldhun  in 
995  ;  II,  xxiii,  2,  n.  5  in  Additions. 

Lindsey,  part  of  Lincolnshire :  Christ- 
ianity first  planted  there  by  Paulinus  about 
627-631  ;  I,  iii,  13  :  seems  to  have  been 
soon  checked  ;  §  15  :  a  bishop's  see  placed 
at  Sidnacester  in  677  or  678  by  Ecgfrith 
king  of  the  Northumbrians,  who  had  won 
Lindsey  in  battle  from  Wulfhere  king  of 
the  Mercians  ;  vi,  5,  n.  1  :  in  679  the 
province  was  recovered  by  king  Aethelred, 
Wulfhere's  successor,  and  the  Northum- 
brian bishop  was  expelled  and  a  Mercian 
put  in  his  place  ;  ib.  n.  2  :  title  of  the 
bishop,  Episc.  Lindisfarorum,  often  mis- 
taken for  that  of  the  bishop  of  Lindis- 
farne  ;  xi,i  7,  n.  2  :  claim  made  by  Thomas 
archbishop  of  York  in  1093  that  part  of 
Lindsey  belonged  to  his  diocese  ;  II,  iv,  4 : 
compromised  by  William  Rufus  in  1094  ; 

§5- 

Liturgy  of  the  British  Church, 
called  "  Gallorum  Cursus",  different  from 
that  of  Rome  ;  I,  iv,  11,  n.  3  :  of  the  Irish 
Church,  called  "  Cursus  Scotorum",  dif- 
ferent likewise  ;  ib.  :  difference  of  liturgies 
in  England  probably  a  subject  of  dispute 
at  the  synod  of  Whitby  in  664  ;  ib. 

Lombards  under  king  Astolphus  about 
753  siezed  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  and 
the  Pentapolis  and  threatened  Rome  ;  I, 
xi,  7  ;  xii,  3  :  defeated  and  stripped  of 
their  conquests  by  Pepin  king  of  the 
Franks  ;  ib. 

London,  intended  by  pope  Gregory  I 
to  be  the  see  of  a  metropolitan  instead  of 
Canterbury  after  the  death  of  Augustin  ; 
I,  ii,  12  :  bishopric  and  cathedral  church 
(St.  Paul's)  founded  there  by  Aethelberht 
and  his  nephew  king  Saberct  in  604  ;  iii, 
8  :  a  charter  in  favour  of  the  city  procured 
from  William  the  Conqueror  by  bishop 
William  ;  xxii,  12  :  a  council  in  St.  Paul's 
under  archbishop  Lanfranc  in  1075  ;  II, 
ii,  13  :  precedence  assigned  to  the  bishops 


of  London  by  that  council ;  ib.  :  in  April 
1 141  the  city  petitions  the  council  of 
Winchester  for  the  restoration  of  king 
Stephen,  but  soon  afterwards  owns  the 
empress  Maud  as  queen  ;  x,  6,  7  :  aban- 
dons her  cause  in  a  very  short  time  ;  §  7  : 
serious  riot  in  1 196  arising  from  unfair 
assessments  for  taxation  ;  xvii,  12,  n.  1. 

Longchamp,  William,  chancellor  to 
king  Richard  I,  appointed  by  him  bishop 
of  Ely  in  September  1189  ;  II,  xvi,  13  : 
in  February  1 190  appointed  chief  justiciary 
of  England  during  the  king's  absence  in 
the  Holy  Land  ;  §  22,  n.  1  :  by  the  king's 
desire  is  made  legate  to  pope  Clement  III 
for  England  and  Ireland  :  ib.  :  great 
complaints  of  his  misgovernment  ;  §  22  : 
the  king  sends  back  Walter  archbishop  of 
Rouen  to  be  a  guard  upon  him  ;  ib.  : 
Longchamp  is  soon  forced  to  quit  the 
government  and  leave  England ;  ib. ;  xvii, 
9,  n.  4  :  superseded  as  legate  in  1195; 
xvii,  16. 

Louis  VI  or  le  Gros,  king  of  France 
(1 1 08- 1 137),  at  war  for  some  years  with 
king  Henry  I  concerning  Normandy  ;  II, 
vii,  15  :  makes  formal  complaint  against 
Henry  at  the  council  of  Rheims  in  October 
1 1 19  ;  ib.  ;  viii,  6,  n.  1  :  by  the  mediation 
of  pope  Calixtus  II  a  peace  is  concluded 
in  1 1 20,  and  prince  William,  son  of  king 
Henry,  does  homage  to  Louis  as  the 
nominal  duke  of  Normandy ;  viii,  2  ; 
6,  n.  1. 

LouisVII,  king  of  France  (1 1 3  7-1 1 80) : 
his  disastrous  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land 
(in  1 1 46-8)  pressed  on  by  St.  Bernard  ; 
II,  v,  12  :  in  March  1 152  he  divorced  his 
queen  Eleanor,  heiress  of  the  duchy  of 
Aquitaine ;  xiv,  17  ;  xvi,  t,  n.  1  :  in  1164 
he  receives  Becket  on  his  flight  from 
England  ;  xiii,  8  :  in  1166  or  11 67  attacks 
the  continental  possessions  of  king  Henry 
II ;  §  14 :  two  legates  from  pope  Alexander 
III  make  peace  between  the  kings  ;  §  16  : 
an  agreement  is  made  (or  the  marriage  of 
Alice  daughter  of  Louis  with  Richard 
second  son  of  Henry;  xv,  12,  n.  1  :  in 
January  1 1 69  at  Montmirail  Louis  tries 
to  reconcile  Henry  and  Becket ;  xiii,  1 7, 
n.  1  :  in  11 73-4  he  encourages  Henry's 
sons  in  dispute  with  their  father,  and  aids 
them  in  Normandy;  xiv,  12,  14  :  in  1177 
with  the  aid  of  a  legate  from  Rome  he 
tries  to  force  Henry  to  carry  into  effect 
his  agreement  for  the  marriage  of  his  son 
Richard  with  the  princess  Alice;  §  12  : 
the  legate  brings  both  kings  to  agree  on 
an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  ib.  : 
and  in  1 178  to  attack  the  so-called  heretics 
of  the  south  of  France ;  §17:  in  1 1 79 
Louis  visits  Becket's  tomb  ;  §  11,  n.  1. 

Louis,  eldest  son  of  Philip  Augustus, 
afterwards  king  Louis  VIII,  was  to  have 
led  the  French  army  in  the  invasion  of 
England  intended  in   1213;   II,  xxiv,  2, 
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n.  4:  in  1 216  the  barons  in  arms  against 
king  John  offer  him  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land ;  §  1  :  he  agrees  to  their  proposals, 
and  his  father  forwards  his  expedition  in 
defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  pope 
Innocent  III  ;  §§  1-3  :  Louis  lands  at 
Sandwich  in  May,  marches  to  London, 
and  receives  the  barons'  homage  as  king 
of  England ;  §  3 :  appoints  Simon  Langton 
his  chancellor  ;  ib. :  is  excommunicated  by- 
cardinal  Guala  the  pope's  legate  ;  ib. :  re- 
duces a  large  part  of  England  ;  §  4. 

Lucca,  il  volto  santo  di ;  II,  iv,  15, 
n.  2. 

Lucie,  Walter  de,  brother  of  Richard 
de  Lucie  a  powerful  minister  of  king 
Henry  II  ;  II,  xi,  1,  n.  4 :  elected  abbot 
of  Battle  in  1139  >  ^D#  n-  2.  '•  successfully 
resists  the  claim  of  Hilary  bishop  of  Chi- 
chestertothe  right  of  visiting  the  abbey  ;  ib. 

Lucius  II,  elected  pope  in  March  1144 
on  the  death  of  Celestine  II;  II,  x,  12, 
n«  3  »  §  x3  :  the  people  of  Rome  deprive 
him  of  all  secular  power  and  of  the  public 
revenue ;  §  1 2  :  restore  the  senate  and  in- 
vite the  emperor  Conrad  III  to  reside  at 
Rome ;  §  1 1 ,  n.  1  :  Lucius  dies  in  Febru- 
ary 1 145  ;  §  13. 

Lucius  III,  pope  1181-1185,  at  once 
resolves  to  weaken  the  senate  of  Rome 
and  so  is  involved  in  war  with  the  people ; 
II,  xvi,  2  :  in  1183  applies  to  England  for 
assistance  in  money  ;  ib.  ;  xix,  8  :  in  1 184 
condemns  and  denounces  the  Poor  Men  of 
Lyons  with  other  heretics  (so  called)  and 
the  Arnaldists  ;  xv,  18,  nn.  1,  5  ;  xvi,  7  : 
in  1 1 85  most  strenuously  urges  king  Henry 
II  to  fulfil  his  engagement  of  going  to  the 
Holy  Land  ;  xvi,  6. 

Lucy,  Godfrey,  appointed  bishop  of 
Winchester  by  king  Richard  I  in  September 
1 189  ;  II,  xvi,  13. 

Lupus,  St.,  bishop  of  Troyes,  accompa- 
nies St.  German  in  his  first  mission  to 
Britain  in  429  ;  I,  i,  2. 

Lyfing,  (bishop  of  Wells),  made  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  on  ihe  death  of 
Aelfheah  in  1013;  I,  xxi,  14  :  crowns 
Cnut  king  of  England;  ib. :  in  1018  ob- 
tains from  Cnut  a  charter  in  favour  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  Canterbury  ;  ib. :  dies 
in  1020;  §  15. 

Lyfing,  bishop  of  Crediton,  made 
bishop  of  Worcester  also  by  king  Harold 
Harefoot  in  1038  or  1039  ;  I,  xxii,  4,  10  : 
procured  the  union  of  the  see  of  St-  Ger- 
man's with  Crediton  (about  1 040) ;  §  1  o  : 
dies  in  1046  ;  ib. 

Lyons,  Poor  Men  of:  see  Pauperes 
Lugduni. 

Magistri  EccLESiiE,  said  by  Bede  to 
have  been  present  at  the  council  of  Hert- 
ford  in   672,    probably   persons   eminent 
among  the   clergy  for   their  learning 
character  ;  I,  v,  9,  n.  6. 
INETT,  YOL.  II. 


Malachy,  bishop  of  Connor,  became 
bishop  of  Armagh  and  so  primate  of  Ire- 
land in  1 134  ;  II,  xii,  4,  n.  10  :  retired  to 
the  bishopric  of  Down  in  1 137  ;  ib.  n.  1  : 
went  to  Rome  in  1 139  to  solicit  palls  from 
pope  Innocent  II  for  the  metropolitan  sees 
of  Armagh  and  Cashel ;  ib.  nn.  1,7:  did 
not  obtain  them,  but  was  made  the  pope's 
legate  for  Ireland  ;  ib.  n.  1  :  set  out  in 
1  r  48  to  solicit  the  same  thing  from  pope 
Eugenius  III,  but  died  at  Clairvaux  on 
his  way ;  ib.  :  his  life  written  by  St.  Ber- 
nard ;  ib. 

Malchus,  a  monk  of  Winchester,  the 
first  bishop  of  Waterford,  consecrated  by 
archbishop  Anselm  in  December  1095  at 
the  request  of  king  Murcertach  O'Brian 
and  the  clergy  and  people  of  Waterford  ; 
II,  iv,  10,  nn.  1,2:  makes  profession  of 
canonical  obedience  to  Anselm  ;  ib. 

Malgar,  bishop  of  Worcester  (1200- 
12 12),  one  of  the  three  bishops  who  pro- 
nounced the  interdict  in  England  by  order 
of  pope  Innocent  III  in  March  1208  ;  II, 
xx,  14  ;  xxi,  2  :  forced  to  quit  England  in 
consequence;  xx,  14:  engaged  in  the 
subsequent  negotiations;  xxi,  12,  n.  3; 
see  also  the  Chronological  Account  at  the 
end  of  ch.  xxi,  ann.  1208,  1209. 

Malmesbury  :  see  William  or 
Malmesbury. 

Malmesbury,  monks  of,  resist  the 
authority  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  about 
1180,  and  forge  charters  to  defend  them- 
selves; II,  xv,  19. 

Mancus,  a  denomination  of  Saxon 
money  :   its  value ;  I,  xvi,  12,  n.  5. 

Mareschal  or  Marshall,  a  family 
name  derived  from  the  hereditary  office  of 
the  marshalsea  of  the  exchequer  ;  II,  xiii, 
7,  n.  2  ;  xvi,  22,  n,  1  :  John  the  Marshal 
in  1 1 64  prosecutes  archbishop  Becket  for 
refusing  to  appear  to  a  citation  ;  xiii,  7. 

Mareschal,  William,  became  earl  of 
Pembroke  and  marshal  of  England  by 
marriage  in  1189  ;  II,  xvi,  22,  n.  1  :  one 
of  the  colleagues  of  the  lords  justices  ap- 
pointed by  king  Richard  I  on  leaving 
England  for  the  Holy  Land ;  ib.  :  at 
Christmas  12 14  he  helps  to  obtain  from 
the  baions  a  respite  for  king  John  till 
Easter  ;  xxiii,  6. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Edward  the 
Outlaw,  born  in  Hungary,  comes  to  Eng- 
land on  her  father's  return  about  1053  ;  I, 
xxii,  12  :  married  afterwards  to  Malcolm 
king  of  the  Scots,  by  whom  she  had  a 
daughter  Matilda  or  Maud  who  became 
wife  to  king  Henry  I  and  mother  of  the 
empress  Maud  ;  ib.  n.  6. 

Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  king 
of  the  Scots  by  his  wife  Margaret,  married 
to  king  Henry  I,  and  mother  by  him  of 
the  empress  Maud  ;  I,  xxii,  12,  n.  6:  died 
May  1,  1 1 18  ;  II,  viii,  2,  n.  3. 

Matilda,  eldest  daughter  of  Folk 
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count  of  Anjou,  married  in  June  1 1 20, 
when  she  was  about  12  years  old,  to 
William  son  of  king  Henry  I ;  II,  viii,  6, 
nn.  1,  2  :  prince  William  drowned  in 
November  11 20  before  consummation  of 
the  marriage  ;  ib.  n.  2  :  Matilda  is  recalled 
by  her  father  in  1 1 2 1 ,  but  king  Henry  re- 
tains her  portion  ;  ib.  n.  3. 

Matilda,  queen  of  king  Stephen,  in 
1 141  applies  to  the  empress  Maud  to  re- 
lease him  from  captivity  on  condition  of 
his  giving  up  his  pretensions  to  the  crown 
and  retiring  to  a  monastery ;  II,  x,  7  :  this 
proposal  is  rejected  with  scorn  ;  ib.  :  the 
queen  then  collects  forces  rapidly,  surprises 
the  empress  and  the  earl  of*  Gloucester  at 
Winchester,  takes  the  earl  prisoner  and 
sends  him  to  Rochester  castle,  while  Maud 
with  difficulty  escapes  ;  ib.  :  Matilda  dies 
May  2,  1 151  ;  xii,  1,  n.  1. 

Maud,  or  Matilda,  daughter  of  king 
Henry  I,  descended  from  the  Saxon  kings 
of  England  by  her  mother  Matilda ;  I, 
xxii,  12,  n.  6:  married  in  11 14  to  the 
emperor  Henry  V  ;  II,  vii,  4  :  on  the  death 
of  her  husband  in  11 25  returns  to  her 
father  in  Normandy  ;  viii,  14,  n.  5  :  ac- 
companies him  to  England  about  Michael- 
mas 1126  ;  ib.  n.  4  :  in  his  great  council 
at  Windsor  soon  after  Christmas  is  ac- 
knowledged as  heiress  presumptive  to  the 
crown  by  the  oaths  of  the  prelates  and 
nobles  of  England  ;  ib.  :  in  1 1 29  is  married 
to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  count  of  Anjou  ; 
ix,  7,  n.  5  :  their  eldest  son,  afterwards 
king  Henry  II,  born  in  March  1 1 33  ;  ib. : 
Maud  is  absent  from  England  when  her 
father  dies  in  December  n  35,  and  his 
nephew  Stephen  possesses  himself  of  the 
throne;  §  9:  in  1139  her  half-brother 
Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of 
king  Henry  I,  transfers  his  allegiance  from 
Stephen  to  her,  and  crosses  to  Normandy  ; 
§  15  :  she  lands  in  England  September  30,* 
1 1 39,  and  proceeds  to  claim  the  crown  by 
arms  ;  §  19  :  in  February  1 141  Stephen  is 
defeated  at  Lincoln,  is  taken  prisoner,  and 
lodged  at  Bristol ;  x,  5,  n.  2  :  the  bishop 
of  Winchester  declares  for  her,  gets  her 
received  as  queen  by  a  council,  and  delivers 
up  Winchester  to  her  ;  §  6 :  London  sub- 
mits to  her  ;  §  7  :  her  violence  and  haugh- 
tiness in  her  success  ;  ib. :  she  rejects  with 
scorn  a  proposal  from  queen  Matilda  for 
the  release  of  Stephen  on  condition  of  his 
retiring  to  a  monastery  and  giving  up  his 
pretensions  to  the  crown ;  ib. :  a  conspiracy 
is  formed  against  her  in  London  ;  ib. : 
queen  Matilda  surprises  Maud  and  the  earl 
of  Gloucester  at  Winchester,  and  takes  the 
earl  prisoner,  while  Maud  with  difficulty 
escapes  ;  ib.  :  she  releases  Stephen  in  ex- 
change for  the  earl  of  Gloucester  ;  §  8  : 
her  affairs  grow  worse  ;  ib. :  the  bishop  of 
Winchester  in  a  council  at  Westminster  in 
December   declares   against   her  and  ex- 


communicates her  adherents ;  ib.  :  the 
civil  war  continues  ;  §§  8,  10  ;  xii,  1  :  in 
1153  an  agreement  is  concluded  between 
Stephen  and  Maud  leaving  him  in  posses- 
sion of  the  crown  for  his  life  and  securing 
the  succession  to  her  son  Henry  ;  xii,  1. 

Maud,  or  Matilda,  eldest  daughter  of 
king  Henry  II,  married  to  Henry  the  Lion, 
duke  of  Bavaria  and  of  Saxony,  in  1 1 68  ; 
II,  xiii,  11,  note  in  Additions:  mother  by 
him  of  the  emperor  Otho  IV;  xxi,  13, 
14. 

Medeshamsted  :  see  Peterbo- 
rough. 

Mellent,  or  Meulan,  Robert  earl  of, 
chief  minister  of  king  Henry  I,  persuades 
the  king  in  1107  to  surrender  his  right  of 
investing  bishops  and  abbots  ;  II,  vi,  9, 
n.  1  ;  §  11. 

Mellitus,  an  abbot,  sent  to  England 
by  pope  Gregory  I  with  his  second  com- 
pany of  missionaries  in  601  ;  I,  ii,  8  :  con- 
secrated as  bishop  of  the  East-Saxons  by 
AugUstin  in  604 ;  iii,  6 :  very  successful 
in  spreading  Christianity  ;  §  8  :  his  see 
fixed  at  London  •  ib.  :  he  goes  to  Rome 
about  610  to  confer  with  pope  Boniface  IV 
on  the  affairs  of  the  English  church ;  ib.  : 
is  driven  from  his  diocese  after  the  death 
of  king  Saberct  about  616;  §  9;  iv,  7  : 
retires  into  Kent,  and  thence  to  France ; 
iii,  9  :  is  recalled  in  617  by  Eadbald  king 
of  Kent ;  §  10 :  but  not  received  again  as 
bishop  by  the  East-Saxons ;  ib.  :  succeeds 
Laurentius  in  the  see  of  Canterbury  in 
619 ;  §11:  dies  in  624  ;  ib. 

Mercenary  Troops  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  denounced  by  the 
Lateran  council  under  pope  Alexander  III 
in  1 1 79  ;  II,  xv,  17,  n.  1. 

Mercians  :  kingdom  founded  ;  I,  i,  5  : 
Christianity  planted  among  them  by  Cedd, 
Diuma,  and  two  other  priests,  brought 
from  Northumbria  about  653  by  Peada 
son  of  king  Penda ;  iv,  8,  9  :  Diuma  their 
first  bishop  (consecrated  about  656)  ;  §  9  : 
Lichfield  the  see  of  the  bishopric  (but  not 
named  as  such  before  the  time  of  bishop 
Chad,  669-672) ;  ib.  :  additional  sees 
founded  at  Hereford,  Worcester,  and  Lei- 
cester by  king  Aethelred  about  676-679  ; 
vii,  6,  n.  2  :  a  fifth  Mercian  see  at  Sidna- 
cester  also  from  679 ;  vi,  5,  n.  2  :  Lichfield 
made  a  metropolitan  see  for  Mercia  and 
the  East- Angles,  and  severed  from  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  by  king  Oifa 
about  788  ;  xi,  5  ;  xii,  8,  9  :  reunited  to 
Canterbury  by  king  Cenwulf  in  799  ;  xiv, 
3,  6 ;  xv,  2,  3,  6,  n.  7  :  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury the  kings  of  the  Mercians  were 
powerful,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  East-Angles ;  xvi,  9  :  but  in  823  or 
824  king  Beornwulf  was  defeated  at  El- 
lendune  by  Egbert  king  of  the  West-Sax- 
ons, and  about  827  the  Mercians  were 
conquered  by  Egbert ;  xv,  1  ;  xvi,  9  :  but 
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rendered  a  very  unsteady  obedience  to  his 
successors  ;  xvii,  7  :  Mercia  overrun  by 
the  Danes  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century ;  ib.  :  in  their  possession  soon 
after  871  when  Alfred  became  king  of  tbe 
West-Saxons  ;  §  8  :  Alfred  gradually 
establishes  his  supremacy  ;  ib. :  about  975 
A  elf  here,  heretoga  or  duke  of  the  Mer- 
cians was  very  active  in  restoring  the  se- 
cular canons  to  monasteries  after  their 
expulsion  by  Oswald  bishop  of  Worcester  ; 
xx,  4. 

Metropolitans,  government  by,  ge- 
nerally received  throughout  Christendom 
before  the  use  of  the  pall  was  introduced  ; 
I,  xi,  5  :  metropolitan  sees  under  the  em- 
perors fixed  in  metropolitan  cities  ;  v,  10  ; 
xi,  5  ;  II,  Pref.  p.  14  ;  iv,  11  :  with  the 
single  exception  of  part  of  Africa  ;  I,  xi,  5  ; 
xvi,  2  :  title  of  metropolitan  given  by  pope 
Honorius  I  to  Paulinus  bishop  of  York 
about  630,  although  no  other  see  was  yet 
founded  in  that  part  of  England  ;  iii,  1 2  ; 
v,  10  :  appeals  to  Rome  from  a  metropoli- 
tan in  synod  not  allowed  by  the  council  in 
Germany  under  Boniface  archbishop  of 
Mayence  about  742  ;  xi,  6  :  and  certainly 
not  by  the  council  of  Cloveshoe  under 
archbishop  Cuthbert  in  747  ;  §  9  ;  xvi,  2  : 
but  the  metropolitical  power  in  Germany 
greatly  impaired  by  Boniface  acting  as  the 
pope's  legate  ;  xi,  6-9  :  and  particularly  by 
the  obligation  then  laid  on  the  metropoli- 
tans to  fetch  or  send  for  their  palls  from 
Rome  ;  xiv,  4  :  attempt  to  extend  that  ob- 
ligation to  England  towards  the  close  of 
the  eighth  century ;  ib.  :  the  title  "  head 
of  his  bishops",  given  to  the  archbishop  of 
a  province  by  the  council  of  Cealchythe 
in  816,  not  a  new  title  ;  xvi,  2  :  ancient 
practice  of  bishops  making  a  profession  of 
canonical  obedience  to  their  metropolitans, 
metropolitans  to  their  primates,  primates 
to  their  patriarch  ;  II,  iii,  1  :  pope  Gre- 
gory VII  changes  such  profession  to  an 
oath  of  fealty  ;  ib. :  proper  rights  of  me- 
tropolitans destroyed  by  the  usurpations  of 
popes  through  their  legates  ;  viii,  16,  17  : 
ix,  1. 

Mid-Angles,  the  Mercians  south  of 
the  Trent ;  I,  iv,  8,  n.  3  :  committed  to 
the  government  of  Peada  during  the  life 
of  his  father,  king  Penda  ;  ib. 

Milan,  not  within  the  patriarchate  of 
Rome  in  680,  nor  three  centuries  later  ; 
I,  vi,  14:  the  residence  of  the  Praefeetus 
Praetorio  Italia?  under  the  emperors  from 
Constantine  the  Great  ;  II,  Pref.  p.  15, 
n.  28. 

Milred,  bishop  of  Worcester,  present 
at  the  council  of  Cloveshoe  in  747  ;  I,  xi, 

Mitre,  and  other  parts  of  the  episcopal 
habit,  assumed  by  the  abbots  of  such  mo- 
nasteries as  obtained  any  portion  of  epi- 
scopal jurisdiction  ;  II,  xi,  ro-12. 


Monasteries,  the  only  nurseries  of 
discipline  and  the  chief  schools  of  learning 
in  the  seventh  century  and  long  after- 
wards ;  I,  viii,  6  ;  x,  12  :  xvii,  3,  11  :  an- 
ciently on  the  erection  of  a  bishopric  a 
monastery  was  usually  founded  for  the 
bishop  and  his  clergy  ;  viii,  6  ;  xvii,  2  ; 
xix,  12  :  such  bodies  properly  colleges  of 
presbyters,  such  as  the  secular  canons  of 
later  times  ;  viii,  6  ;  II,  ii,  5  ;  xx,  6  :  not 
under  vows  of  perpetual  celibacy  ;  I,  viii, 
6  ;  xix,  12  :  monastic  life  much  followed 
in  England  about  the  end  of  the  seventh 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  centuries  ; 
viii,  7 :  very  many  kings,  queens,  and 
princes  adopted  it  ;  ib.  ;  x,  1 1  :  hence 
came  grievous  abuses  of  the  institution 
both  by  the  establishment  of  secular  mo- 
nasteries and  in  other  ways ;  viii,  8  ;  x, 
9-1 1  ;  xix,  12  :  monastic  foundations 
checked  the  progress  of  parochial  institu- 
tions ;  x,  8  ;  xvii,  2  :  in  Bede's  time  the 
few  churches  in  England  were  generally 
served  from  monasteries :  ib.  :  he  com- 
plains of  the  number  and  abuse  of  monas- 
tic establishments,  seeing  in  them  much 
danger  to  the  state  ;  x,  9-12  ;  xvi,  7  ;  xvii, 
4  ;  xix,  1 2  ;  xx,  1 2  :  and  recommends 
taking  some  of  them  to  found  new  bishop- 
rics in  North nmbria  ;  x,  10;  xix,  12  : 
luxury  and  debauchery  of  English  mo- 
nasteries censured  by  Boniface  archbishop 
of  Mayence  about  745  ;  x,  1 1  :  monastics 
forbidden  by  the  council  of  Cloveshoe  in 
803  to  choose  secular  persons  for  their  go- 
vernors, in  accordance  with  a  recent  con- 
stitution of  pope  Leo  III;  xv,  2  :  monas- 
teries were  often  the  treasuries  of  their 
neighbourhoods ;  xvii,  4  :  thence,  as  well 
as  from  their  own  wealth,  they  were  espe- 
cial objects  of  attack  for  the  Danes  in  the 
ninth  century ;  ib.  :  and  were  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  them,  especially  in  the 
north  of  England  ;  xvii,  4,  11  ;  xix,  13  ; 
xx,  4,  12  :  design  of  erecting  monasteries 
begun  again  by  Alfred  ;  xix,  13  :  marriage 
almost  universal  in  those  which  first  re- 
covered from  the  fury  of  the  Danes  ;  xvii, 
4;  xix,  13,  14:  Dunstan  the  chief  re- 
storer of  strict  monasticism,  especially  of 
celibacy  ;  xvii,  4  ;  xix,  1,  3,  6  ;  xx,  7  :  his 
proceedings  for  that  purpose  ;  xix,  11,  14- 
1 7  :  king  Edgar  built  and  endowed  47 
monasteries  ;  §17:  great  opposition  to 
Dunstan's  proceedings,  chiefly  in  Mercia ; 
xx,  3-6  :  mischiefs  subsequently  resulting 
from  monasticism;  §§  12,  13:  monastic 
property  was  subject  to  certain  services 
and  liable  to  taxation  in  Saxon  times ;  II, 
iii,  3  :  about  100  monasteries  in  England 
at  the  Conquest ;  xi,  14  :  William  the 
Conqueror  siezes  much  treasure  deposited 
in  them  for  security  by  the  English  nobles  ; 
i,  7,  n.  1  :  and  some  estates  of  monasteries 
for  want  of  title  ;  ib.  :  also  quarters  some 
of  his  followers   upon  monasteries  ;    ib.  : 
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luxury  and  licentiousness  of  the  monks 
about  this  time ;  ii,  5  :  a  design  to  substi- 
tute secular  canons  for  monks  in  cathedral 
churches  successfully  opposed  by  pope  A- 
lexander  II  and  archbishop  Lanfranc  ;  ib. : 
king  Henry  II  said  to  have  entertained  the 
same  design  ;  xviii,  2,  3  :  vast  number  of 
religious  houses  founded  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  I,  Stephen,  and  Henry  II ;  ix,  8  ; 
xi,  14:  the  crusades  gave  occasion  to  the 
building  and  enriching  of  many  ;  xi,  14  : 
their  enormous  wealth  and  number  very 
mischievous  to  the  state  ;  §  15  :  statute  of 
mortmain  made  in  consequence  early  in 
the  reign   of  Henry  III ;  ib.    n.  1  :   the 
council  of  Westminster  in  1200  requires 
the  settlement  of  a  vicar  with  proper  main- 
tenance in  every  church   impropriate  to 
any  religious   house  ;    xix,  9  :     right   of 
electing  bishops  vested  in  capitular  bodies, 
even  of  monks,  by  pope  Innocent  III  about 
1 206-1 215,  but  his  sentence  uncanonical, 
novel,  and  mischievous  ;  xx,  6  :  in  12 15 
king  John  grants  a  charter  for  freedom  of 
election  to  all  abbeys  as  well  as  bishoprics  ; 
xxiii,  1,  n.  1  ;  6,  n.  2.  Concerning  exempt 
monasteries  see  Exemption. 

Monasteries,  Secular,  many  found- 
ed in  England  about  the  end  of  the  seventh 
and  beginning  of  the  eighth  centuries  ;  I, 
to,  5  ;  viii,  8  ;  x,  1 1 ;  xv,  5  ;  xvi,  7,  8  ; 
xix,  12  :  some  of  them  may  have  been  the 
beginning  of  the  universities  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  ;  iv,  5  ;  x,  12  :  canon  8  of 
council  of  Cealchythe  in  816  framed  against 
such  societies  ;  xv,  10  ;  xvi,  7. 

Monks  reputed  as  part  of  the  laity  in 
all  the  first  ages;  II,  xx,  6:  taking  the 
cowl  called  a  second  baptism  in  Theodore's 
Collections  ;  I,  viii,  6  :  monks  very  active 
in  gaining  wealth  by  means  of  relics  ;  xiii, 
9  :  charters  and  other  documents  often 
forged  by  them  ;  vii,  5  ;  xii,  9  ;  xiii,  13  ; 
xv,  12,  13;  xvi,  11  ;  xxi,  14,  n.  2. 

Monot  he  l  it  es,  heresy  of  the,  a  branch 
or  another  form  of  the  Eutychiau  heresy, 
occasioned  the  calling  of  the  sixth  general 
council  at  Constantinople  ;  I,  vi,  6;  vii,  1 : 
of  a  patriarchal  council  at  Rome  under  pope 
Martin  I  in  649  ;  vi,  8  ;  vii,  3,  4  :  and  of 
several  provincial  councils  ;  vi,  10,  1 1,  12  ; 
vii,  1  :  in  particular  the  council  of  Hatfield 
under  archbishop  Theodore  in  680  ;  vi, 
10;  vii,  1:  it  revived  again  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century  ;  xii,  1. 

Mont  fort,  Simon  de,  general  of  the 
crusade  against  the  Albigenses  which  began 
in  1209;  IT,  xxi,  4:  received  from  pope 
Innocent  III  grants  of  conquered  territory 
to  be  held  as  fees  of  the  papacy  ;  ib. :  those 
grants  confirmed  by  the  Lateran  council 
in  12 15  ;  xxiii,  16,  n.  5. 

Moors   in   Spain   overthrown    in    the 

battle  of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa  July  16, 

J  2 12;   II,  xxii,  8, n. 3  ;  10,  n.  6;   11,  n.  I. 

Mortmain,  statute  of,  made  early  in 

the  reign  of  Henry  III  to  stop  the  growth 


of  monastic  foundations  ;  II,  xi,  15,  n.  1  : 
revived  in  7  Edw.  I  ;  ib. 

Murcertach  O'Brian,  an  Irish  king, 
requests  archbishop  Anselm  to  consecrate 
Malchus  a  monk  of  Winchester  to  the  see 
of  Waterford  in  1096  ;  II,  iv,  10,  n.  1. 

Murdac,  Henry,  became  a  monk  of 
Clairvaux  under  St.  Bernard,  and  through 
his  influence  was  elected  abbot  of  Foun- 
tains' abbey  in  1143;  II,  x,  2,  n.  3  :  in 
1 147,  when  the  election  of  William  arch- 
bishop of  York  had  been  annulled  at  Rome, 
Murdac  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  ; 
§§2,3:  he  died  in  1 153  ;  §  3,  n.  3. 

Murmelius,  a  king  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans in  Marocco  and  Spain  so  called  by 
M.  Paris,  who  says  that  king  John  sent  to 
him  for  assistance  and  offered  to  become  a 
Mohammedan;  II,  xxii,  10,  n.  4  :  origin 
of  the  name  ;  ib.  n.  3. 

Navarii,  mercenary  ruffians,  denounced 
by  the  Lateran  council  under  pope  Alex- 
ander III  in  11 79;  II,  xv,  17,  n.  1. 

Nic^ea  in  Bithynia  :  the  council  there 
in  325  under  Constantine  the  Great  con- 
demned the  Arian  heresy ;  I,  xi,  10,  n.  2  : 
the  second  council  there  in  787  xinder  the 
empress  Irene  and  her  son  Constantine  V 
sanctioned  the  use  and  worship  of  images ; 
xiii,  5-8  ;  xvi,  4-6  :  ordered  the  depositing 
of  relics  in  churches ;  xiii,  9, 13  ;  xvi,  4. 

Nicephorus,  emperor  (802-811), 
about  803  agreed  to  a  division  of  the 
empire  with  Charlemagne,  yielding  to  him 
nearly  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  allowing 
him  the  title  of  emperor  ;  I,  xii,  4  ;  xiv, 

Nicholas  II,  pope  (1058-1061),  at 
first  refuses  a  pall  to  Ealdred  archbishop  of 
York  on  the  ground  of  simony,  but  yields 
at  length  to  the  threats  of  Tostig  earl  of 
Northumberland  ;  I,  xxii,  1 7  :  one  of  the 
popes  who  are  said  to  have  forbidden 
Stigand  to  officiate  as  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  §  16,  n.  3. 

Nicholas,  bishop  of  Frascati,  a  cardi- 
nal, sent  by  pope  Innocent  III  to  bring  to 
completion  the  arrangements  made  by 
Pandulf  with  king  John  in  May  12 13; 
II,  xxii,  12,  n.  1  :  reaches  England  in 
September  ;  ib.  :  on  October  3  publicly  in 
St.  Paul's  cathedral  receives  from  John  a 
second  charter  of  surrender  and  oath  of 
fealty ;  ib.  :  by  the  pope's  order  has  the 
vacant  bishoprics  and  abbeys  filled  with 
persons  loyal  to  the  king  ;  §  14  :  on  June 
29,  1 2 14,  having  received  John's  bond 
with  sureties  for  full  compensation  of  all 
damage  caused  by  his  sequestrations,  the 
legate  solemnly  removes  the  interdict ; 
§  16,  nn.  3,  5  :  seems  to  have  left  England 
in  September  ;  xxiii,  7,  n.  2. 

Nicolson,  William,  bishop  of  Carlisle, 
author  of  the  English  Historical  Library  ; 
I,  Pref.  11.  21  :  a  mistake  of  his  concerning 
the  bishopric  of  Leicester  ;  vii,  7. 
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Nid,  a  river  in  Yorkshire,  near  which 
a  council  was  held  concerning  Wilfred's 
case  in  705  under  king  Osred  and  arch- 
bishop Berhtwald  ;  I,  ix,  12,  n.  2  :  the  bi- 
shops there  objected  to  the  restoration  of 
Wilfred,  and  denied  the  alleged  authority 
of  the  see  of  Rome  ;  ib. :  on  a  statement 
made  by  abbess  Aelflaed  they  at  length 
consent  to  a  partial  restoration  ;  x,  1. 

Nigel,  bishop  of  Ely,  nephew  of  Roger 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  treasurer  to  king 
Henry  I  ;  II,  ix,  10,  n.  1  :  in  1139  king 
Stephen  conceives  suspicions  of  him  ;  §  16  : 
the  bishop  saves  himself  by  flight  when 
his  uncle  and  bishop  Alexander  of  Lincoln 
are  seized  by  the  king  at  Oxford  ;  ib.  : 
takes  refuge  in  the  army  of  the  empress 
Maud  ;  §  19. 

Ninian,  a  British  bishop,  converted 
the  southern  Picts  during  394-432  ;  I,  i, 
1 1,  n.  10 ;  x,  11  :  had  his  see  at  Whithern 
in  Galloway ;  ib. 

Nonant,  Hugh  de,  bishop  of  Coventry 
and  Lichfield  (1188-1198),  substituted 
secular  canons  for  monks  at  Coventry  in 
October  1 189  ;  II,xviii,  3,  n.  2  :  the  monks 
were  restored  by  Hubert  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1 198  ;  §  5,  n.  2. 

Northampton,  archdeaconry  of,  with 
jurisdiction  over  Northamptonshire,  insti- 
tuted by  Remigius  bishop  of  Lincoln  about 
1080;  II, in,  17. 

Northumbrians:  kingdom  founded; 
I,  i,  5  :  Christianity  first  planted  among 
them  by  Paulinus  about  626-633  ;  iii,  ir, 
12:  an  episcopal  see  founded  at  York  ; 
§  12  :  the  kingdom  cruelly  ravaged  by 
Penda  king  of  the  Mercians  and  Cedwalla 
a  king  of  the  Britons  in  633  ;  §  14: 
paganism  revives  in  consequence ;  ib. : 
Christianity  restored  by  king  Oswald  in 
635  ;  iv,  1  :  the  episcopal  see  then  not 
placed  at  York  but  at  Lindisfarne  ;  §  2  : 
and  many  converts  made  by  bishop  Aidan 
and  the  Scottish  clergy  under  him  ;  ib.  : 
state  of  the  court  in  respect  of  religious 
observances  in  664  ;  §  13  :  usages  of  the 
Roman  church  received  together  with  the 
catholic  Easter  at  the  synod  of  Whitby  in 
that  year;  §§  11-13  ;  v,  1-3  :  the  episco- 
pal see  at  York  again  in  Wilfred's  time; 
v,  6,  7,  8,  10  :  about  677  or  678  the  diocese 
is  divided  into  two,  and  soon  afterwards 
into  three,  with  new  sees  at  Lindisfarne 
and  Hexham  ;  vi,  4  ;  vii,  6  :  all  the  North- 
umbrian dioceses  (including  Whithern,  xi, 
17)  severed  from  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury and  placed  under  the  archbishop  of 
York  as  metropolitan  in  735  ;  xi,  1  :  a 
Northumbrian  council  under  king  Alfwold 
and  archbishop  Eanbald  held  concurrently 
with  the  council  of  Cealchythe  about  785  ; 
xii,  1 1,  n.  1  :  great  disturbance  in  the 
kingdom  for  many  years  after  the  murder 
of  king  Aethelred  in  796  ;  xv,  7,  10 :  about 
827  it  submitted  to   Egbert  king  of  the 


West-Saxons;  §§  1,  7  ;  xvi,  9,  n.  3  :  but 
rendered  a  very  unsteady  obedience  to  his 
successors  ;  xvii,  7  :  about  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century  it  was  overrun  by  the 
Danes  ;  ib. :  all  its  monasteries  were  de- 
stroyed by  them,  and  none  rebuilt  for  two 
centuries;  xix,  13,  n.  1 ;  xx,  4  :  on  Alfred's 
death  in  900  they  choose  his  nephew 
Aethelwald  for  their  king  and  disturb  the 
first  years  of  king  Edward  the  Elder ; 
xviii,  1  :  king  Aethelstan  gains  victories 
over  them  ;  §  8  :  king  Edmund  is  forced 
by  their  king  Anlaf  to  cede  to  him  all  the 
country  north  of  Watling  Street;  xix,  1. 

Norwich,  made  a  bishop's  see  instead 
of  Thetford  by  bishop  Herbert  Losinga  in 
1094;  II,  i,  10,  n.  4. 

Nosterfield:  see  Osterfield. 

Not  helm  transcribed  many  letters 
from  the  papal  registers  at  Rome  for  Bede's 
use  ;  I,  ii,  6,  n.  5  :  succeeded  Tatwine  in 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  died  in  October 
740  or  741  ;  xi,  6,  n.  1. 

Obsequies  :  see  Funerals. 

Oda,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  made  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  by  king  Edmund 
after  the  death  of  archbishop  Wulfhelm 
about  941  ;  I,  xix,  1,  n.  3  :  said  to  have 
declined  the  archbishopric  at  first  because  he 
was  not  a  monk,  and  then  to  have  taken 
the  habit  before  he  would  accept  it ;  §  2  : 
advises  Edmund  to  cede  the  northern  part 
of  England  to  Anlaf  king  of  the  Danes  ; 
§  1  :  his  provincial  constitutions  ;  xi,  9 ; 
xix,  3,4:  present  at  Edmund's  council  at 
London  in  944;  xix,  5  :  dies  in  958  ; 
§  10,  n.  4. 

Odo,  half-brother  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, bishop  of  Bayeux,  made  earl  of 
Kent  by  William  in  1067  ?  Hj  m>  5»  n-  2  : 
suspected  of  treason  and  imprisoned  by 
William  in  1082  ;  ib. :  pope  Gregory  VII 
in  vain  solicits  his  release ;  ib. :  Odo  is 
kept  in  prison  till  a  few  days  before  the 
death  of  William  in  1087 ;  ib. :  engages 
in  a  rebellion  against  his  nephew  William 
Rufus  in  1088  ;  iv,  2  :  on  the  defeat  of  the 
rebels  is  forced  by  Rufus  to  retire  into 
Normandy ;  ib. 

Offa,  son  of  Sighere,  king  of  the  East- 
Saxons,  goes  to  Rome  and  takes  the  cowl 
in  509;  I,x,  4. 

Offa  became  king  of  the  Mercians 
about  755-7  ;  I,  xii,  8,  n.  1  :  about  785  he 
gladly  received  the  bishops  Gregory  and 
Theophylact,  legates  of  pope  Adrian  I; 
§10:  probably  had  induced  the  pope  to 
send  them  ;  ib. :  in  order  to  make  the 
church  in  his  dominions  independent  of 
the  see  of  Canterbury  he  about  788  raises 
the  see  of  Lichfield  to  an  archbishopric 
with  metropolitan  authority  over  the  bi- 
shoprics of  Mercia  and  the  East- Angles ; 
§§  8,  9  :  is  said  to  have  constrained  Iaen- 
berht   archbishop  of  Canterbury  to   sur- 
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render  part  of  his  province  for  this  purpose 
with  the  aid  of  the  pope's  legates  at  the 
council  of  Cealchythe  about  785  ;  §§  9, 10: 
he  obtains  a  pall  for  his  new  archbishop 
from  pope  Adrian  ;  xi,5;  xii,  8, 9;  xiv,5,6: 
at  the  same  council  of  Cealchythe  he  makes 
a  grant  of  365  mancuses  yearly  to  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome ;  xiii,  11,  n.  3 ; 
xvi,  12  :  is  said  to  have  granted  Peter- 
pence  for  the  support  of  the  English  school 
at  Rome ;  xiii,  ro :  his  friendship  with 
Charlemagne  ;  xii,  to  :  from  whom  he  re- 
ceives a  copy  of  the  second  council  of 
Nicaea  ;  xiii,  1,  7  :  ne  founded  St.  Alban's 
abbey  in  memory  of  the  martyr;  §§  10, 1 2  : 
is  said  to  have  had  the  grave  of  St.  Alban 
discovered  to  him  by  a  vision  and  to  have 
taken  up  his  bones  and  deposited  them  in 
a  costly  shrine  ;  §  10  :  said  also  to  have 
made  the  abbey  exempt  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  ;  ib.  :  his 
character  ;  §  1 2  :  Charlemagne's  letter  to 
him  on  the  death  of  pope  Adrian ;  §  13; 
xiv,  3  :  Offa  died  July  29,  796 ;  xiv,  3, 
ri.  f. 

Ob  cades  :  Rodolf  bishop  elect  conse- 
crated by  Thomas  archbishop  of  York  at 
the  request  of  Paul  earl  of  the  Orcades 
and  with  the  consent  of  Lanfranc  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  II,  iv,  10,  n.  4. 

Osa,  bishop  of  Selsey  in  765  ;  I,  xv,  4, 
n.  4. 

Oskytel,  bishop  of  Dorchester  at  the 
death  of  king  Eadred  in  955  ;  I,  xix,  7. 

Osmund,  bishop  of  London,  subscribes 
the  Council  of  Cloveshoe  in  803  ;  I,  xv,  4, 
n.  4. 

Osred,  son  of  Aldfrith  king  of  the 
Northumbrians,  succeeds  to  the  crown  on 
his  father's  death  in  705,  though  only 
about  eight  years  old  ;  I,  ix,  1 1  :  present 
at  the  council  on  the  Nid  in  705  ;  §  12. 

Osred  II,  successor  to  Alfwokl  as  king 
of  the  Northumbrians  in  or  after  788  ; 
I,  xii,  11,  n.  1. 

Osterfield,  or  Onestrefield,  now 
Nosterfield,  in  Yorkshire  :  a  council  there 
in  703  under  Aldfrith  king  of  the  North- 
umbrians and  Berhtwald  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  Wilfred's  case,  when  he 
was  deposed  and  excommunicated  ;  T,  ix, 
3-5  >  7»  n-  4  •  notion  of  appealing  to  Rome 
from  the  judgment  of  their  metropolitan 
in   synod  not  tolerated   by  this  council ; 

Oswald,  son  of  Aethelfrid  king  of  the 
Northumbrians,  in  exile  among  the  Scots 
during  the  reign  of  Edwin  ;  I,  iv,  1  :  con- 
verted and  baptized  in  his  exile,  together 
with  many  of  the  nobility  who  were  refu- 
gees with  him  ;  ib. :  becomes  king  in  635 ; 
ib. :  sends  immediately  to  the  Scots  for  a 
bishop  to  instruct  his  people  :  ib.  :  fixes 
the  bishop's  see  at  Lindisfarne ;  §  2  :  com- 
pletes the  cathedral  church  begun  by  Ed- 
win at  York,  and  builds  many  churches ; 


ib. :  marries  a  daughter  of  Cynegils  king 
of  the  West-Saxons  about  635  ;  §  3  :  is 
sponsor  for  Cynegils  at  his  baptism ;  ib. : 
joins  with  him  in  founding  an  episcopal 
see  at  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire,  and 
placing  Birinus  there  as  bishop  ;  ib.  n.  7. 

Oswald,  an  Englishman  but  a  monk 
of  Fleury,  made  bishop  of  Worcester  by 
king  Edgar  in  960  at  Dunstan's  desire; 
I,  xix,  1  r  :  with  some  difficulty  removes 
the  secular  canons  from  his  cathedral  and 
from  other  monasteries  in  his  diocese 
about  971  ;  §  16  :  made  archbishop  of 
York  (in  972)  retaining  the  bishopric  of 
Worcester  ;  xx,  4 :  assists  at  the  corona- 
tion of  king  Aethelred  in  978  ;  §  6  :  dies 
in  992  ;  §  8. 

Oswaldslow  Hundred  in  Worcester- 
shire, why  so  called ;  I,  xix,  16,  n.  5. 

Oswy,  king  of  the  Northumbrians, 
married  Eanfied  daughter  of  Edwin  late 
king;  I,  iv,  13;  v,  1  :  about  653  he  re- 
quires Peada,  son  of  Penda  king  of  the 
Mercians,  to  renounce  paganism  in  order 
to  obtain  his  (Oswy's)  daughter  Alchfied 
in  marriage ;  iv,  8 :  and  forwards  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  in  Mercia ;  §§  8,  9: 
about  654  he  persuades  Sigberct  III  king 
of  the  East-Saxons  to  receive  Christianity; 
§  7  :  and  sends  Cedd  and  another  of  his 
clergy  to  preach  among  the  East-Saxons  ; 
ib. :  in  655  he  kills  Penda  in  battle ;  §  9  : 
holds  Mercia  till  658,  when  the  people 
cast  off  his  yoke ;  ib. :  he  kept  Easter  at 
first  by  the  Scottish  or  Irish  computation  ; 
§  13  :  in  664.  he  convenes  a  synod  at 
Whitby  on  that  and  other  questions ;  v,  1 : 
and  decides  in  favour  of  the  Roman  com- 
munion ;  §  3  :  he  appoints  Chad  bishop  of 
the  Northumbrians  while  Wilfred  (whom 
his  son  king  Alhfrith  had  appointed)  is 
absent  in  France  for  consecration ;  §  4  : 
this  probably  not  owing  to  any  change  in 
his  own  sentiments  but  to  Wilfred's  per- 
sonal failings ;  ib. :  in  667  he  concurs  with 
Ecgberct  king  of  Kent  in  appointing 
Wighard  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canter- 
bury and  sending  him  to  Rome  for  con- 
secration with  a  view  to  secure  uniformity 
of  discipline  throughout  England  ;  §  5. 

Otho  of  Saxony,  nephew  (by  his  mother 
Maud)  of  king  John ;  II,  xiii,  1 1  ;  xxi,  13, 
1 4 :  raised  to  the  empire  by  the  intrigues 
of  pope  Innocent  III  in  1198  against  the 
claims  of  Philip  of  Suabia  ;  xx,  3  ;  xxi,  3  : 
crowned  at  Rome  by  Innocent  in  1209; 
xxi,  3,  n.  1  :  excommunicated  by  him  in 
j  2 10  for  invading  the  Italian  territories  of 
the  king  of  Sicily;  ib.  ;  xxii,  1,  n.  3  :  in 
12T4  he  attacks  Philip  Augustus  of  France 
in  concert  with  king  John  and  Ferdinand 
count  of  Flanders  ;  §  1 6. 

Oxford,  university  of,  said  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  founded  or  restored 
by  St.  German ;  I,  iv,  5  ;  xvii,  1 2  :  the  con- 
troversy about  its  antiquity;  iv,  5,  n.  9: 
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Alfred  said  to  be  its  founder;  xvii,  12, 
n.  2  :  Vacarius  from  Bologna  taught  the 
civil  law  here  from  about  1144  :  II,  x,  9, 
n.  2  :  archdeaconry  of  Oxford  with  juris- 
diction over  Oxfordshire  instituted  by  Re- 
migius  bishop  of  Lincoln  about  1080  ; 
iii,  1 7  :  procession  of  the  archdeaconry 
granted  to  the  abbey  of  Ensham  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Lincoln  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century;  xi,  8,  n.  1 ; 
9,  n.  1  :  a  great  council  of  the  state  held  at 
Oxford  in  the  latter  part  of  1 1 36,  when  the 
charter  of  liberties  granted  by  king  Stephen 
is  confirmed;  ix,  7,  n.  4;  10,  11  :  in  1141 
the  empress  Maud  retires  here  when  forced 
to  quit  London  ;  x,  7  :  about  1 1 66  a  coun- 
cil convened  here  by  order  of  king  Henry 
II  to  examine  30  alleged  heretics  from 
Germany ;  xii,  8  :  cruel  treatment  of  the 
heretics  by  the  king ;  ib. 

Paganism  :  see  Heathen  Worship. 

Pall,  granted  to  archbishops  by  the 
pope :  the  Decretals  declare  it  essential  to 
the  performing  of  archiepiscopal  functions ; 
I,  xi,  2  ;  xv,  6  ;  II,  i,  15  ;  xii,  4  :  require 
every  archbishop  to  swear  fidelity  to  the 
pope  before  receiving  his  pall ;  I,  xi,  2  : 
on  translation  to  apply  for  a  new  pall,  not 
to  use  his  former  one  ;  ib. :  not  to  use  his 
predecessor's ;  ib. :  to  be  buried  in  his 
own ;  ib.  :  these  rules  brought  a  large 
revenue  to  the  court  of  Rome  ;  ib. ;  xiv,  5 ; 
xxii,  1,  16  :  but  government  by  metropoli- 
tans was  generally  received  throughout 
Christendom  before  the  use  of  the  pall  was 
introduced ;  xi,  5  :  several  of  the  eastern 
churches  never  received  the  pall ;  ib. :  the 
prelates  of  St.  David's,  primates  of  Wales, 
never  had  one;  II,  xix,  1,2:  the  Irish 
metropolitans  never  had  one  before  the 
synod  of  Kells  in  1152  ;  iv,  10,  n.  2  ;  xii, 
4,  n.  1  :  many  metropolitan  sees  in  France 
never  had  one  till  the  time  of  pope  Za- 
chary  (741 — 752);  I,  xi,  5  :  the  archi- 
episcopal pall  different  from  the  pallium  of 
which  Tertullian  wrote ;  §  4,  n.  i  :  origin 
of  its  use ;  ib.  :  it  was  given  at  first  by 
the  emperors,  then  by  the  bishops  of  Rome 
with  their  leave ;  ib. :  in  the  time  of  pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  590 — 604,  it  was  only 
given  to  persons  of  great  merit,  and  as  a 
mark  of  honour  and  respect,  not  as  con- 
veying metropolitan  power  or  archiepisco- 
pal dignity ;  §§3,4;  xiv,  5  :  such  too  were 
the  views  of  it  taken  by  pope  Zachary 
(74i— 75 2);  xiJ  4>  5  :  by  P°pe  Adrian  I 
(772 — 795);  §  5  :  by  Alcuin  about  803; 
xv,  6 :  by  archbishop  Hincmar  (about 
858 — 867) ;  xi,  5  :  metropolitans  of  Ger- 
many and  of  the  Franks  obliged  by  the 
council  under  archbishop  Boniface  about 
742  to  fetch  or  send  for  palls  from  Rome ; 
§§  6,  7  ;  xiv,  4,  5  :  in  8co  the  English 
bishops  remonstrate  against  an  attempt  to 
extend  the  same  obligation  to  England ; 


xiv,  4 :  great  extortion  followed  the  usage; 
§  5  ;  xxii,  1,  16:  about  1026  pope  John 
XIX  promises  king  Cnut  to  lessen  the 
charges  ;  xxii,  1  :  archbishops  required  to 
come  personally  to  Rome  for  their  palls 
under  pope  Alexander  II  (1061  — 1073); 
II,  i,  14.  Particular  cases :  one  sent  by  pope 
Gregory  I  to  Augustin  as  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  60 1  ;  I,  ii,  12  :  one  by  pope 
Honorius  I  to  Paulinus  bishop  of  York, 
as  metropolitan,  although  no  other  see 
was  yet  founded  in  that  part  of  England  ; 
iii,  12  ;  v,  10  :  one  by  pope  Gregory  III 
to  Ecgberht  archbishop  of  York  in  735  ; 
xi,  1  :  one  by  pope  Adrian  I  about  788  to 
Hygeberht  as  archbishop  of  Lichfield,  when 
his  see  had  recently  been  raised  to  that 
dignity  by  king  Offa ;  §  5  ;  xii,  8,  9  :  one 
of  the  alleged  offences  of  Stigand  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  at  his  deposition  in 
1070  was  his  having  used  the  pall  of  his 
predecessor  Robert  ;  xxii,  16  ;  II,  i,  9  : 
four  palls  sent  to  Ireland  by  pope  Eugenius 
III  and  delivered  by  his  legate  cardinal 
Paparo  to  the  prelates  of  Armagh,  Dublin, 
Cashel,  and  Tuam  at  the  synod  of  Kells 
in  1 152  ;  II,  iv,  10,  n.  2  ;  xii,  4, 
n.  1. 

Pandulf,  subdeacon  of  St.  John  in  the 
Lateran,  a  member  of  the  household  of 
pope  Innocent  III,  sent  with  the  Templar 
Durand  on  a  mission  to  king  John  in  the 
matter  of  archbishop  Langton  in  1211  ; 
II,  xxi,  12,  n.  6  :  they  have  a  fruitless 
conference  with  the  king  at  Northampton 
in  August ;  xiv,  8  ;  xxi,  12-14  :  an(*  Per" 
haps  other  interviews  in  121 2;  xxi,  13, 
n.  2  :  in  May  12 13  Pandulf  comes  to  him 
near  Dover  with  secret  instructions  from 
the  pope,  alarms  him  with  fear  of  treachery 
among  his  nobles,  and  offers  him  terms  of 
peace  ;  xxii,  3,  4,  8,  n.  7  :  on  May  13 
John  accepts  the  terms,  and  on  May  15 
Pandulf  receives  from  him  the  surrender 
of  his  kingdoms  and  an  oath  of  fealty  on 
taking  them  back  as  fiefs  of  the  see  of 
Rome;  §4,  n.  3  :  and  then  returns  to 
France  to  stop  the  invasion  intended  by 
Philip  Augustus  ;  §  6  :  in  12 14  he  advo- 
cates John's  cause  at  Rome,  and  speaks 
against  Langton  and  the  bishops  ;  §  15  : 
is  sole  legate  in  England  after  the  depart- 
ure of  cardinal  Nicholas  in  September ; 
xxiii,  7,  n.  2  :  was  elected  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich in  12 15,  but  not  consecrated  till  May 
1222  ;  xxi,  12,  n.  6  :  after  the  making  of 
Magna  Carta  he  goes  to  Rome  by  John's 
desire  to  obtain  relief  for  him  from  the 
pope  ;  xxiii,  1 1  :  as  one  of  the  pope's  com- 
missioners he  joins  in  excommunicating  the 
leading  men  of  the  barons'  party  and  in 
suspending  Langton  for  refusing  to  publish 
the  pope's  bull  to  that  effect ;  §  12,  nn.  2, 
4 :  in  September  1 2 1 8  he  was  made  legate 
of  pope  Honorius  III  in  England ;  xxi,  1 2, 
n.  6  ;  xxiv,  3,  n.  4. 
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Paris,  university  of,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Charlemagne  and  Alcuin  ;  I, 
iv,  5,  n.  8  ;  xvii,  n. 

Parishes,  unknown  in  England  at  the 
time  of  the  council  of  Hertford  in  672; 
I,  v,  9  :  said  to  have  been  begun  by  arch- 
bishop Theodore  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  ;  viii,  1  ;  x,  8  ;  xvi,  8;  xvii,  5  :  pro- 
gress of  parochial  institutions  checked  by 
the  establishment  of  monasteries  ;  x,  8  : 
very  few  settled  parishes  in  England  at 
the  time  of  the  council  of  Cealchythe  in 
816  ;  xvi,  8  :  very  few  likewise  in  the  time 
of  king  Aethelwulf,  838-858  ;  xvii,  5  : 
settlement  of  them  gradual  ;  §§  2-5  :  ac- 
cording as  churches  were  built  by  pro- 
prietors of  lands  ;  §  3  :  commonly  coax- 
tensive  with  manors  ;  ib. :  the  parochial 
right  to  tithes  seems  to  have  been  settled 
by  a  law  of  king  Edgar,  959-975  ;  xx,  1  : 
vicarages  in  churches  impropriate  to  reli- 
gious houses  required  by  the  council  of 
Westminster  under  archbishop  Hubert  in 
1200  ;  II,  xix,  9  :  vast  increase  of  impro- 
priations soon  afterwards  ;  ib. 

Parker,  Matthew,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, author  of  Antiquitates  Britanni- 
cae  Ecclesise ;  I,  Pref.  n.  7  ;  xix,  3  :  an 
editor  of  English  Chroniclers,  Pref.  n.  8  : 
his  collection  of  MSS. ;  ib.  n.  10. 

Parochia  still  signified  (not  a  parish, 
but)  a  diocese  at  the  time  of  the  council  of 
Hertford  in  672  ;  I,  v,  9  :  so  used  likewise 
by  the  council  of  Cealchythe  in  8 1 6  ;  xvi, 
8. 

Parsons,  Father  Robert,  the  Jesuit : 
his  "  Treatise  of  three  Conversions  of 
England"  ;  I,  Pref.  n.  3  :  an  argument  of 
his  groundless  ;  xviii,  3. 

Paschal  II,  elected  pope  August  13, 
1099,  on  the  death  of  Urban  II  ;  II,  v,  2, 
n.  3  :  sends  Guido  archbishop  of  Vienne 
as  his  legate  to  England  in  1100  without 
leave  from  king  Henry  I;  §3:  in  1101 
Avrites  to  the  king  insisting  that  investiture 
is  the  right  of  the  pope  alone  ;  §  16  : 
in  T102  deludes  the  ambassadors  sent  by 
the  king  on  that  question ;  vi,  1  :  in  J 103 
receives  another  embassy  but  refuses  to 
make  any  concession;  §4:  in  1105  he 
incites  Henry,  son  of  the  emperor  Henry 
IV,  to  head  an  army  of  rebels  against  his 
father;  v,  10,  n.  3  :  in  1106  he  confirms 
the  agreement  between  king  Henry  I  and 
Anselm,  allowing  bishops  and  abbots  to  do 
homage,  directing  Anselm  to  tolerate  those 
who  have  already  received  investiture  from 
the  king,  and  requiring  Henry  to  renounce 
the  right  of  investing  for  the  future;  §  10  : 
advises  Anselm  not  to  disturb  those  of  the 
clergy  whose  fathers  were  in  holy  orders, 
unless  personally  unworthy  ;  §  14  :  justi- 
fies his  temporizing  with  the  emperor 
Henry  V  in  the  matter  of  investiture ; 
vii,  1  :  is  forced  to  make  an  agreement 
with  him  in  April  1 1 1 1  giving  up  his  pre- 


tensions to  investiture;  §§  1,  2  :  places 
the  imperial  crown  on  his  head  at  Rome ; 
§  2  :  in  March  11 12  declares  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Lateran  that  the  agreement  was 
forced  upon  him  and  therefore  is  not  bind- 
ing ;  ib.  n.  1  :  ratifies  the  excommunica- 
tions pronounced  against  the  emperor  by 
his  legates;  ib.  n.  2  :  in  11 15  he  sends 
abbot  Anselm  as  his  legate  to  deliver  a  pall 
to  Ralph  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  §  4  : 
in  several  letters  complains  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  king  and  the  church  of 
England  ;  §  5  ;  his  legate,  cardinal  Conon, 
excommunicates  the  Norman  bishops  for 
refusing  to  attend  a  council  called  by  him ; 
§6:  in  11 16  Paschal  again  sends  abbot 
Anselm  as  his  legate  to  England  ;  §  10  : 
king  Henry  stops  the  legate  in  Normandy, 
and  sends  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  expos- 
tulate ;  ib.  :  Paschal  recalls  Anselm  ;  ib.  : 
his  crafty  letter  in  reply  to  the  king ;  ib. 
n.  3  :  he  tries  to  have  the  dispute  between 
the  sees  of  Canterbury  and  York  referred 
to  his  judgment ;  §  11,  n.  5  :  dies  in  Ja- 
nuary 1 1 18  ;  ib.  n.  2. 

Paschasius  Radbertus,  a  monk  and 
afterwards  abbot  of  Corbie  near  Amiens, 
about  831  publishes  a  novel  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  eucharist  ;  I,  xvii,  13,  n.  2  ;  xx,  10; 
xxi,  4  :  is  opposed  by  Ratramnus,  Joannes 
Scotus,  and  others  ;  xvii,  13,  n.  5  5  xxi, 
4>5- 

Paterini,  denounced  as  heretics  by 
the  Lateran  council  under  pope  Alexander 
III  in  1 1 79;  II,  xv,  17,  n.  1  :  origin  of 
the  name  ;  §  18,  n.  1. 

Patriarch  :  origin  and  extent  of  the 
patriarchal  institution  ;  II,  Pref.  pp.  14- 
18  :  Britain,  France,  and  Spain  torn  from 
the  empire  before  the  establishment  of  pa- 
triarchs ;  p.  1  7. 

Patrick,  bishop  elect  of  Dublin,  con- 
secrated by  archbishop  Lanfranc  in  1073 
or  1074  at  the  request  of  the  clergy  and 
people;  II,  iv,  10,  n. 3  :  makes  profession 
of  canonical  obedience  to  Lanfranc  ;  ib. 
n.  2. 

Patronage  of  churches  in  Saxon  times 
vested  in  the  founders  whether  sole  or 
joint ;  I,  x,  8  :  patrons  anciently  used  to 
give  possession  of  tithes  and  glebe  ;  II,  v, 

7  :  patronage  of  bishoprics  belonged  from 
the  first  to  the  kings  as  founders  ;  II,  ii, 
3  ;  xviii,  1  ;  xxiii,  2  ;  xxv,  to  :  patronage 
or  the  choice  of  persons  quite  distinct  from 
the  power  to  ordain  or  consecrate  ;  xxiii, 
3  :  steps  taken  by  the  popes  from  the  time 
of  Gregory  VII  to  usurp  ecclesiastical  pa- 
tronage with  a  view  to  their  own  supre- 
macy ;  ii,  10,  11  ;  v,  6  ;  vi,  12  ;  xviii,  1  : 
their  gross  abuse  of  it  in  preferring  boys 
and  foreigners  ;  vi,  12,  nn.  4,  5  ;  xxv,  4. 

Paulinus,  sent  as  a  missionary  to 
England  by  pope  Gregory  I  in  601  ;  I,  ii, 

8  :  consecrated  bishop  by  archbishop  Justus 
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to  attend  Aethelburge,  daughter  of  Aethel- 
berht  king  of  Kent,  to  the  north  on  her 
marriage  with  Edwin  king  of  the  North- 
umbrians in  625  ;  hi,  1 1  ;  xiv,  4  :  baptizes 
Eanfled,  daughter  of  Edwin  and  Aethel- 
burge, in  626  ;  iii,  11  :  baptizes  Edwin 
himself  in  627  ;  §  12  :  brings  over  great 
numbers  to  Christianity  ;  ib.  :  said  to  bap- 
tize many  thousands  in  one  day  in  the 
river  Swale  ;  ii,  5  ;  iii,  5,  1 2  :  becomes 
bishop  of  York  ;  §  1 2  :  has  a  pall  sent  to 
him  as  a  metropolitan  by  pope  Honorius  I, 
although  no  other  see  was  yet  founded  in 
that  part  of  England  ;  ib.;  v,  10  :  preaches 
the  gospel  in  Lincolnshire,  and  baptizes 
great  numbers  in  the  river  Trent ;  iii,  13  : 
consecrates  Honorius  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  631  in  a  church  newly  built  at 
Lincoln  ;  ib.  :  on  the  death  of  king  Edwin 
in  battle  and  the  invasion  of  Northumbria 
by  the  conquering  army  in  633  is  forced 
to  save  his  life  by  flight,  and  returns  to 
Kent ;  §  14  :  is  made  bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  remains  so  till  his  death  more  than 
ten  years  afterwards  ;  ib. ;  iv,  1. 

Pauperes  Lugd uni,  followers  of  Peter 
Waldo  from  about  n  70,  condemned  by 
pope  Lucius  III  in  1184;  II,  xv,  18, 
n.  1. 

Peada,  son  of  Penda  king  of  the  Mer- 
cians, about  653  is  required  by  Oswy  king 
of  the  Northumbrians  to  renounce  pagan- 
ism in  order  to  his  marriage  with  his 
(Oswy's)  daughter  Alchfled  ;  I,  iv,  8  :  re- 
ceives Christianity,  and  is  baptized  by 
Finan  bishop  of  Lindisfarne ;  ib.  :  carries 
back  with  him  Cedd,  Diuma,  and  two 
other  priests,  as  missionaries  ;  §§  8,  9  :  is 
murdered  in  656  ;  §  9. 

Pecthelm,  bishop  of  Whithern  in 
731,  the  first  since  its  conquest  by  the 
Northumbrian  kings;  I,  x,  7. 

Peculiars  of  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
established  by  archbishop  Lanfranc;  II, 
iii,  8  :  mischief  thence  ensuing ;  §  9  :  pe- 
culiar jurisdiction  granted  by  pope  Adrian 
IV  in  1 1 56  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's; 
I,  xiii,  13  ;  II,  xi,  7  :  and  by  other  popes 
to  other  abbeys,  the  abbots  thereon  as- 
suming the  mitre  and  other  parts  of  the 
episcopal  habit ;  II,  xi,  10-12. 

Pedro  II,  king  of  Aragon,  goes  to 
Rome  in  1204  to  be  crowned  by  pope 
Innocent  III,  and  makes  his  kingdom 
tributary  to  the  see  of  Rome;  IT,  xxi,  5, 
n.  8:  about  1207  grants  a  charter  for 
free  elections  of  all  prelates  in  his  do- 
minions ;  §  1 1 ,  n.  3  :  was  in  the  battle  of 
Las  Navas  de  Tolosa  July  16,  1 2 1 2 ; 
xxii,  11,  n.  1  :  in  12 13  gives  aid  to  his 
brother-in-law  Raymond  count  of  Tou- 
louse against  Simon  de  Montfort,  and 
falls  in  the  battle  of  Muret  September 
12  ;  xxi,  5,  n.  8. 

Pelagianism  in  the  British  Church 


stopped  by  St.  German  in  429  and  446; 

I,  h  2,  3- 

Penda,  king  of  the  Mercians,  in  con- 
junction with  Cedwalla  a  king  of  the 
Britons,  having  killed  king  Edwin  in 
battle  in  633,  ravages  Northumbria;  I, 
iii,  14:  is  killed  in  battle  by  Oswy  king 
of  the  Northumbrians  in  655  ;  iv,  9. 

PENTArons,  the,  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Italy,  seized  by  the  Lombards 
under  king  Astolphus  about  753  ;  I,  xii, 
3  :  recovered  from  them  by  Pepin  king  of 
the  Franks ;  ib. :  and  presented  by  him 
to    the    bishop    and    church    of    Rome ; 

§4- 

Pentecostals,  the  oblations  of  pa- 
rishes at  their  cathedral  church  at  the 
Whitsuntide  procession;  II,  xi,  8. 

Pepin  and  Carloman,  sons  of  Charles 
M  artel,  succeeded  to  large  shares  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Franks  on  the  death  of 
their  father  in  741 ;  I,  xi,  7  :  resolved  to 
have  the  name  as  well  as  the  power  of 
kings ;  ib.  :  made  great  court  to  the  see  of 
Rome;  ib.:  therefore  encouraged  Boniface 
archbishop  of  Mayence  to  convene  councils 
and  preside  in  them  as  papal  legate  with- 
out regard  to  the  metropolitical  power ;  ib. : 
particularly  the  great  one  (about  742) 
which  promised  subjection  to  the  church 
of  Rome  and  obliged  the  metropolitans  of 
the  Franks  and  the  Gauls  to  seek  their 
palls  from  Rome;  §  6  :  Pepin  was  absolved 
by  pope  Zachary  from  his  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  king  Childeric  about  750  ;  §  7  : 
was  elected  king,  deposed  Childeric,  and 
was  crowned  by  the  legate  Boniface;  x, 
5  ;  xi,  7  ;  xiv,  7  :  at  the  request  of  pope 
Stephen  II  about  753  leads  an  army  into 
Italy  to  stop  the  conquests  of  the  Lom- 
bards ;  xii,  3  :  recovers  from  them  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  the  Pentapolis  ; 
ib. :  refuses  to  restore  these  territories  to 
the  emperor  Constantine  Copronymus ; 
§  4 :  presents  them  to  the  bishop  and 
church  of  Rome ;  ib. :  intending  however 
that  they  and  the  city  of  Rome  should  be 
held  of  him  as  supreme  lord ;  §  5  :  and 
reserving  to  himself  the  nomination  of  the 
popes,  and  taking  an  oath  of  fealty  from 
them ;  ib. 

Persona  signified  an  ecclesiastical 
dignitary  at  the  time  of  the  council  of 
Clarendon  in  11 64;  II,  xiii,  5,  n.  4. 

Peter,  consecrated  bishop  of  Lichfield 
by  archbishop  Lanfranc  in  1072  or  1073 ; 

II,  i,  11,  n.  3:  removed  the  see  to  Chester 
after  the  council  of  London  in  1075  ;  I, 
vii,  7,  n.  6;  II,  ii,  13. 

Peter  the  Venerable,  a  monk  of 
Cluny,  made  legate  for  France,  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  by  pope  Calixtus  II 
in  1 122  ;  II,  viii,  3  :  is  received  civilly  by 
king  Henry  I,  but  is  not  allowed  to  exer- 
cise any  of  his  functions ;   §§  3,  4 :     is 
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elected  abbot  of  Cluny  in  1123;  §  3, 
n.  3. 

Peter  of  Blois,  Blesensis,  arch- 
deacon of  Bath,  writes  an  excellent  letter 
for  Richard  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
pope  Alexander  III  about  1180;  II,  xv, 
19  :  sent  to  Rome  about  11 87  by  Baldwin 
.archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  one  of  his 
agents  in  the  business  of  his  collegiate 
church  at  Hackington ;  xvi,  10,  n.  2  : 
author  of  the  letters  addressed  by  queen 
Eleanor  to  pope  Celestine  III  to  procure 
the  release  of  her  son  Richard  I  from 
captivity  in  Germany;  xvii,  15,  n.  4. 

Peter  de  Rupibus,  or  Pierre  des 
Roches,  bishop  of  Winchester  (1206- 
1238),  does  not  observe  the  interdict  in 
March  1208,  and  the  sequestration  is  at 
once  removed  from  his  temporalities;  II, 
xxi,  8,  9 :  one  of  the  sureties  for  king 
John's  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  peace 
accepted  by  him  May  13,  1213;  xxii,  4, 
nn.  3,  4 ;  §  5  :  one  of  the  witnesses  to 
John's  second  charter  of  surrender  made 
October  3;  §12:  ini2i5as  one  of  the 
pope's  commissioners  he  joins  in  excom- 
municating the  leading  men  of  the  barons' 
party  and  in  suspending  archbishop  Lang- 
ton  for  refusing  to  publish  the  pope's  bull 
to  that  effect;  xxiii,  12,  nn,  2,  4. 

Peterborough,  formerly  Medes- 
hamsted,  a  monastery  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Saxwulf,  who  was  made  bishop 
of  Lichfield  about  675 ;  I,  vi,  2  :  restored 
by  Aethelwold  bishop  of  Winchester  about 
965  after  its  destruction  by  the  Danes ; 
xix,  15  :  in  1070  abbot  Thorold  employs 
a  guard  of  soldiers  to  defend  the  abbey 
against  the  Anglo-Saxon  chieftain  Here- 
ward  ;  II,  iii,  6,  n.  2  :  one  MS.  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  contains  late  additions 
concerning  it ;  I,  vii,  5,  nn.  2,  4  ;  xii,  9, 
n.  4;  xvi,  11,  n.  8. 

Peter-pence,  called  also  Rome- scot; 
I,  viii,  3  :  a  payment  of  a  penny  a  house 
every  year  on  August  I,  the  day  of 
St.  Peter  ad  Vincula;  xiii,  10:  said  to 
have  been  granted  first  by  king  Ini  from 
the  West-Saxons,  afterwards  by  king  OfFa 
from  the  Mercians,  in  time  from  the  whole 
of  England;  ib. ;  xvi,  12:  first  granted 
for  the  support  of  the  English  school  at 
Rome  ;  xiii,  10:  when  that  school  ceased, 
taken  by  the  popes  to  themselves ;  ib. : 
thence  in  time  called  a  tribute,  and 
England  called  a  fee  of  the  papacy,  by 
Romish  writers  ;  §§  10,  1 1 ;  II,  ii,  16  :  the 
payment  undoubtedly  a  charitable  gift  of 
English  kings  ;  I,  xiii,  1 1 ;  xvi,  1 2  :  cer- 
tainly paid  under  Edward  the  Confessor 
and  under  Edgar;  xiii,  1 1 ;  xx,  1 :  perhaps 
under  Edward  the  Elder;  xiii,  11,  n.  1: 
not  however  a  charge  on  every  house, 
but  on  the  proprietors  of  houses  in  respect 
of  their  own   dwellings ;    ib.  n.  6 :     the 


payment  made  by  the  certain  sum  of 
£200  or  thereabouts ;  ib.  n.  9 ;  II,  xxii, 
12,  nn.  6,9:  the  bishops  collected  the 
money  in  their  several  dioceses  and  paid 
over  their  respective  quotas  ;  ib. :  in  1061 
Tostig  earl  of  Northumberland  threatens 
pope  Nicholas  II  with  the  withdrawal  of 
the  payment  if  he  should  refuse  a  pall  to 
Ealdred  archbishop  of  York ;  I,  xxii,  1 7  : 
attempts  made  by  popes  at  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  and  of  the  14th  centuries  to 
get  the  payment  increased;  I,  xiii,  11, 
n.  9;  II,  xxii,  12,  n.  6 :  in  1155  king 
Henry  II  promises  pope  Adrian  IV  a 
similar  payment  from  Ireland  in  the  event 
of  his  conquering  the  country ;  II,  xii,  3, 
5  :  about  1 199-1202  Giraldus  Cambren- 
sis,  in  soliciting  pope  Innocent  III  to 
declare  the  Welsh  church  independent  of 
the  English,  gives  him  hope  of  receiving 
Peter-pence  from  Wales ;  xix,  1 :  a  similar 
payment  established  in  Poland  about  1045 ; 
I,  xiii,  ti  :  attempted  in  France  by  pope 
Gregory  VII  (about  1080)  under  pretence 
of  a  charitable  grant  from  Charlemagne ; 
ib.;  II,  ii,  15. 

Philip  I,  king  of  France  (1060-1 108), 
fosters  a  rebellion  in  Maine  against 
William  the  Conqueror  about  1072  ;  II, 
ii,  8 :  excommunicated  by  pope  Urban  II 
in  the  council  of  Clermont  in  1095 ; 
iv,  ir. 

Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France 
1 180-1223,  in  1 1 88  engages  with  king 
Henry  II  to  make  an  expedition  to  the 
Holy  Land  ;  II,  xvi,  12  :  in  1 189  engages 
in  like  manner  with  king  Richard  I;  §  18  : 
in  1 190  the  armies  assemble  at  Vezelay 
and  set  forward;  §  20:  Philip  reaches 
Sicily  in  September;  xvii,  1  :  in  March 
1 191  at  Messina  releases  Richard  from 
his  engagement  to  marry  his  sister  Alice ; 
xv,  12,  n.  1  :  arrives  at  Acre  April  20; 
xvii,  5,  n.  4 :  soon  after  its  surrender  on 
July  12  leaves  the  army  and  returns  to 
Europe  in  spite  of  Richard's  reproaches ; 
§  5  :  on  Richard's  captivity  in  Germany 
in  1 192  Philip  receives  homage  from 
Richard's  younger  brother  John  for  the 
dukedom  of  Normandy,  promises  to  help 
him  to  secure  the  crown  of  England,  and 
urges  the  emperor  to  keep  Richard  in 
custody;  §  7:  in  1194  ravages  Nor- 
mandy, but  is  checked  by  Richard,  and 
makes  a  truce  ;  §  1 1  :  war  soon  breaks 
out  again;  §  13;  xviii,  1:  on  Richard's 
death  in  1199  Philip  takes  up  the  cause  of 
Arthur  duke  of  Brittany  against  his  uncle 
king  John  ;  xviii,  1 1  :  overruns  and  in  a 
few  years  conquers  all  John's  possessions 
in  France ;  xx,  1  :  in  1 2 1 2  pope  Innocent 
III  charges  him  to  drive  John  from  his 
throne,  and  offers  him  the  crown  of 
England  ;  xxi,  15  :  Philip  and  his  nobles 
at  Soissons  in  April  1213  undertake  the 
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enterprise  as  a  crusade;  xxii,  1,  2:  he 
collects  a  large  fleet  and  army ;  §  2  :  his 
mortification  on  hearing  of  John's  sub- 
mission to  the  pope  and  being  desired  by 
Pandulf  to  abandon  his  undertaking ;  §  6  : 
he  resolves  to  take  vengeance  on  Ferdinand 
count  of  Flanders  for  refusing  to  join  in 
the  enterprise ;  §  9 :  but  his  fleet  is 
destroyed  near  Dam  by  the  English  ; 
ib.  :  in  1214  he  is  attacked  in  Poitou  by 
John  and  on  the  side  of  Flanders  by 
count  Ferdinand  and  the  emperor  Otho 
IV;  §  16:  in  1 2 16  accepts  the  barons'  offer 
of  the  crown  of  England  for  his  son  Louis, 
and  forwards  his  expedition  in  defiance  of 
the  pope's  remonstrances  ;  xxiv,  1-3. 

Philip  of  Suabia,  opposed  in  his 
claim  to  the  empire  by  the  intrigues  of 
pope  Innocent  III  ;  II,  xxi,  3  :  excom- 
municated by  Innocent,  but  makes  sub- 
mission and  is  absolved  in  1207 ;  §  5,  n.  1 : 
dies  in  1208  ;  xx,  3,  n.  3. 

Philippicus,  emperor  (711-713), 
warmly  supported  the  Monothelite  heresy ; 
I,  xii,  1  :  his  commands  in  favour  of  it 
resisted  by  pope  Constantine  and  the 
people  of  Pome  ;  ib. 

Philippopolis  in  Thrace  :  eighty 
eastern  bishops  seceded  from  Sardica  and 
held  a  distinct  council  there  in  347  ;  I, 
xi,  1 1  :  their  proceedings  ;  §  1 4. 

Picts,  northern,  converted  to  Christ- 
ianity by  Columba  from  Ireland  about 
565  ;  I,  1,  11  ;  x,  11  :  southern,  converted 
by  Ninian  a  British  bishop  during  394- 
432,  who  had  his  see  at  Whithern  in 
Galloway;  i,  1  r,  n.  10 ;  x,  11  :  another 
see  founded  (at  Abercorn,  Bed.  Eccles. 
Hist.  IV,  26)  about  680  by  Ecgfrith  king 
of  the  Northumbrians  in  territory  which 
he  had  gained  from  the  Picts  ;  vii,  6  : 
Ecgfrith  falls  in  a  battle  with  the  Picts  in 
685  ;  §  10  :  the  Picts  received  the  catholic 
Easter  and  tonsure  by  persuasion  of  abbot 
Ceolfrith  about  710  ;  x,  5,  n.  8. 

Pictures  :  one  of  the  Saviour  borne 
by  Augustin  and  his  company  at  their 
interview  with  king  Aethelberht  ;  I,  ii,  3  ; 
xvi,  5  :  and  on  their  approach  to  Canter- 
bury ;  ii,  4,  n.  1  :  pictures  of  saints  in 
churches  in  the  south  of  France  were 
worshipped  by  the  converts  ;  §  10,  n.  1  : 
and  therefore  destroyed  by  Serenus  bishop 
of  Marseilles,  for  wh'ch  he  was  reproved 
by  pope  Gregory  I  in  601  ;  §  10  ;  iv,  6  ; 
xiii,  2,3:  pictures  of  saints  and  sacred 
subjects  brought  from  Rome  about  680 
by  Benedict  Bisccp  to  adorn  the  chapels 
of  his  monasteries  at  Wesrmouth  and 
Jarrow  ;  xvi,  6  :  a  picture  of  the  saint 
to  whom  a  church  is  dedicated  was  to  be 
painted  on  the  wall  by  can.  2  of  council 
of  Cealchythe  in  816  ;  xv,  10  ;  xvi,  3-6. 

Pilgrimages  to  Rome,  very  com- 
mon in  the  eighth  century  ;  I,  x,  3  : 
mischief    resulting   from    that    practice  ; 


ib.  ;  xxii,  1  :  Charlemagne  tried  to  check 
it ;  x,  3,  n.  3. 

Plegmund,  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(891-923),  assisted  king  Alfred  in  his 
translations  of  Latin  works  ;  I,  xvii,  14  : 
crowns  Edward  the  Elder  king  of  England 
in  900  ;  xviii,  1  :  fiction  of  his  consecrating 
seven  bishops  at  once  in  904  or  909  ;  §  1; 
§  4,  n.  1  :  he  died  in  923  ;  §§  5,  8. 

Podda,  bishop  of  Hereford,  present  at 
the  council  of  Cloyeshoe  in  747  ;   I,  xi, 

17- 

Poore,  Richard,  (or  Richard  the  Poor,) 
bishop  of  Salisbury  (1217-1228,  previously 
of  Chichester  12 15-12 17,  and  afterwards 
of  Durham  1 228-1237),  refounded  a  nun- 
nery at  Tarrant- Kainston  in  Dorsetshire 
(his  native  place)  in  121 7,  and  perhaps 
wrote  the  "  Ancren  Riwle"  for  the  sisters 
there  ;  I,  xxi,  7,  n.  8. 

Pope,  or  Bishop  of  Rome  :  see 
Rome. 

Portugal:  resistance  of  the  Portuguese 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  popes  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  ;  II,  Pref. 
p.  1 1,  n.  18. 

Prayers  for  the  dead  used  in  the 
English  church  in  the  eighth  century  for 
good  men,  not  for  bad  men  ;  I,  xiv,  1,  2  : 
used  similarly  in  earlier  times  elsewhere  ; 
ib. 

Prefects,  Pretorian,  their  jurisdiction 
under  the  emperors  from  Diocletian  ;  II, 
Pref.  p.  15,  n.  28. 

Presbyters  :  see  Clergy  in  Eng- 
land. 

Primacy,  of  British  Church,  in  the 
see  of  Caer  Lleon  upon  Usk  afterwards 
St,  David's  ;  I,  i,  1 1  ;  hi,  3  ;  II,  vii,  8  ; 
x,  14  ;  xix,  1,  2  :  of  England,  how  ar- 
ranged by  pope  Gregory  I  ;  I,  ii,  1 2  :  see 
Canterbury,  Archbishops  of,  and 
York,  Archbishops  of  :  of  Ireland,  al- 
ways in  the  see  of  Armagh;  II,  iv,io,n.  2  ; 
xii,  4 :  of  Scotland,  pretended  to  by  Anselm 
and  some  other  archbishops  of  Canterbury ; 
iv,  10  ;  viii,  1  ;  xvii,  3,  4  :  claimed  re- 
peatedly by  archbishops  of  York  ;  iv,  10, 
n.  8  ;  xvii,  3,  4. 

Procession  of  parishes  to  their  cathe- 
dral church  at  Whitsuntide  ;  II,  xi,  8. 

Provisions,  Papal,  what ;  II,  vi,  12, 
n.  3. 

Publicani,  denounced  as  heretics  by 
the  Lateran  council  under  pope  Alexander 
III  in  1 179  ;  II,  xv,  17,  n.  1 :  origin  of  the 
name  ;  §  18,  n.  1. 

Pudsey,  Hugh,  bishop  of  Durham 
(1 1 53-1 195),  attends  the  council  of  Tours 
under  pope  Alexander  III  in  1163  ;  II, 
xii,  1 2  :  in  1 1 70  is  suspended  by  the  pope 
on  Becket's  application  for  taking  part  in 
the  coronation  of  prince  Henry  eldest  son 
of  king  Henry  II  ;  xiv,  3,  n.  2  ;  4,  n.  2  : 
attends  the  Lateran  council  of  March  1 1 79 ; 
xv,  15  :  takes  the  cross  about  11 85  ;  xvi, 
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7,  n.  2  :  is  appointed  by  king  Richard  I  in 
February  1190  to  be  justiciary  north  of 
the  Humber  during  the  king's  absence  in 
the  Holy  Land  ;  §  22,  n.  1  :  opposes  and 
complains  of  the  misconduct  of  the  chan- 
cellor Longchamp  bishop  of  Ely  his  col- 
league in  the  government ;  §  22. 

Pu  rgatory,  not  known  in  England  in 
the  eighth  century  ;  I,  xiv,  2. 

Putt  a,  bishop  of  Rochester,  present  at 
the  council  of  Hertford  in  672  ;  I,  v,  8  : 
he  quitted  his  see  in  676  (on  the  devasta- 
tion of  Kent  by  Aethelred  king  of  the 
Mercians) ;  vii,  2,  n.  9. 

Quartodecimans,  a  name  first  given 
to  those  Christians  who  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries  observed  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  first  month  as  part  of  the 
Easter  solemnity  ;  I,  v,  2,  n.  1  :  and  in 
the  seventh  century  to  those  Christians  in 
the  British  isles  who  kept  the  Easter 
festival  on  that  day  when  it  fell  on  Sun- 
day ;  ib. 

Radbertus  :   see  Paschasius  Rad- 

BERTUS. 

Ralph,  abbot  of  Seez  in  Normandy, 
consecrated  bishop  of  Rochester  (by  Anselm 
in  1 108);  II,  vii,  3,  n.  6  :  had  the  care 
of  the  diocese  of  Canterbury  during  the 
vacancy  of  the  see  from  the  death  of 
Anselm  in  April  1109  ;  ib.  :  elected  arch- 
bishop in  a  council  at  Windsor  April  26, 
1114;  §§  3,  4:  enthroned  May  17,  before 
the  pope  could  have  confirmed  his  election  ; 
§  4 :  receives  his  pall  from  pope  Paschal  II 
by  the  hands  of  his  legate,  abbot  Anselm, 
in  June  1115;  ib. :  sent  to  Rome  as  am- 
bassador from  king  Henry  I  in  1117  to 
expostulate  with  Paschal  for  sending  a 
legate  to  England  unasked ;  §  10 :  Turstein 
archbishop  elect  of  York  obtains  consecra- 
tion from  pope  Calixtus  II  at  Rheims  in 
October  11 19  in  order  to  avoid  making 
profession  of  canonical  obedience  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury  ;  §§  11,  13  :  archbishop 
Ralph  recommends  Eadmer  to  the  favour 
of  king  Alexander  I  of  Scotland  ;  viii,  1  : 
dies  October  20,  11 22  ;  §  4. 

Ramsbury,  made  a  bishop's  see  for 
Wiltshire  by  king  Edward  the  Elder  in 
909 ;  I,  xviii,  1,  n.  3 ;  §  4,  n.  1  :  called 
in  Latin  "  ecclesia  Corvinensis'' ;  ib. : 
Berkshire  annexed  to  it  in  time ;  §  4, 
n.  1  :  the  diocese  united  with  Sherborne 
(about  1058)  and  the  see  removed  to 
Sarum  after  the  Conquest  by  bishop 
Hereman  ;  xxii,  10,  n.  1. 

Ranulphus,  (Ralph  Flambard,)  bishop 
of  Durham,  the  rapacious  minister  of 
William  Rufus,  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
by  king  Henry  I  immediately  after  Wil- 
liam's death  ;  II,  v,  2. 

Ratramnus,  often  called  Bertramus, 
a  monk  of  Corbie  near  Amiens  in  the 
ninth  century,  by  desire  of  Charles  the 


Bald  wrote  against  the  novel  doctrine  of 
Paschasius  Radbertus  concerning  the  cor- 
poral presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist ; 

I,  xvii,  13,  n.  5;  xxi,  4,  7. 
Ravenna,  not  within  the  patriarchate 

of  Rome  in  680 ;  I,  vi,  14  :  made  an  ar- 
chiepiscopal  see  about  432  by  the  emperor 
Valentinian,  who  granted  the  archbishop 
the  use  of  the  pall ;  xi,  4. 

Ravenna,  Exarchate  of,  seized  by 
the  Lombards  under  king  Astolphus  about 
753;  I,  xii,  3  :  recovered  from  them  by 
Pepin  king  of  the  Franks ;  ib. :  and  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  bishop  and  church  of 
Rome ;  §  4. 

Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  chief 
protector  of  the  Albigenses,  who  were 
mostly  his  subjects;  II,  xv,  17,  n.  1: 
excommunicated  by  pope  Innocent  III  in 
1 208  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Pierre 
de  Castelnau  committed  by  a  gentleman  of 
his  court ;  xxi,  3,  n.  3  :  forced  to  sur- 
render seven  fortresses  to  the  pope's  le- 
gates, to  stibmit  to  penance  and  discipline 
at  the  tomb  of  Castelnau  in  June  1209, 
and  even  to  aid  the  crusade  against  his 
own  subjects;  ib.  n.  4 :  in  1 212  retired 
for  refuge  to  his  brother-in-law  Pedro  II 
king  of  Aragon  ;  §  5,  n.  8. 

Redwald,  king  of  the  East-Angles 
(about  600-625),  was  baptized  by  the 
missionaries  in  Kent,  but  united  his 
worship  of  Christ  with  his  former  ido- 
latry ;  I,  iv,  6. 

Reginald,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
(1174-1191),  attends  the  Lateran  council 
under  pope  Alexander  III  in  March  1 1 79; 

II,  xv,  j  5  :  commissioned  by  pope  Urban 
III  in  1187  and  by  pope  Celestine  III 
in  1 191  to  interfere  in  the  matter  of 
archbishop  Baldwin's  collegiate  foundation 
at  Hackington  ;  xvi,  1 1  ;  xvii,  8  :  elected 
archbishop  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury 
November  27,  1191,  in  opposition  to  the 
choice  of  king  Richard  I ;  xvii,  9,  n.  5  : 
dies  December  24,  1191  ;  §  10,  n.  1. 

Reginald,  subprior  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Canterbury,  chosen  archbishop 
privately  by  the  monks  on  the  death  of 
Hubert  in  July  1205;  II,  xx,  4:  bound 
by  the  monks  to  secresy,  and  sent  off  to 
Rome  to  be  confirmed  and  consecrated  by 
pope  Innocent  III;  ib. :  speaks  publicly 
of  his  election  as  soon  as  he  is  out  of 
England  ;  ib. :  in  1206  the  pope  declares 
it  void ;  §  7. 

Rehearing  :  see  Revision. 

Reinelm,  chancellor  to  Matilda  queen 
of  Henry  I,  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of 
Hereford  by  the  king  in  1 103  on  the 
death  of  Roger  bishop  elect ;  II,  vi,  2  : 
archbishop  Anselm  refuses  to  consecrate 
him  for  having  received  investiture  from 
the  king ;  ib. :  Reinelm  surrenders  his 
staff  and  thereby  his  bishopric  to  the  king, 
rather  than  receive  consecration  from  the 
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archbishop  of  York  ;  §  3  :    is  consecrated 
by  Anselm  in  August  1107;  §  13. 

Relics  of  Saints,  to  be  deposited  in 
Saxon  temples  by  desire  of  pope  Gregory 
the  Great  before  their  consecration  for  Chris- 
tian worship;  I,  ii,  9;  xiii,  9;  xvi,  4:  strange 
honour  paid  to  them  by  some  Spanish 
bishops  in  the  seventh  century ;  xiii,  9  : 
to  be  solemnly  deposited  in  every  church 
by  order  of  the  second  council  of  Nicaea  in 
787;  ib. ;  xvi,  4  :  consequences  of  that  de- 
cree ;  xiii,  9,  1 3 :  that  rule  certainly  not 
primitive ;  §  1 3  :  many  people  deceived  by 
false  relics ;  ib. :  relics  in  churches  re- 
quired by  the  council  of  Cealchythe  in 
816,  if  they  can  be  had;  xvi,  3,  4:  the 
consecrated  elements  to  be  laid  up  with 
them  ;  ib. :  imposture  of  the  monks  of 
Glastonbury  concerning  the  bones  of  arch- 
bishop Dunstan  ;  xx,  7  :  zeal  for  relics  in 
the  reign  of  Cnut;  xxi,  15. 

Remigius,  a  monk  of  Fecamp  in  Nor- 
mandy, attended  William  the  Conqueror 
on  his  expedition  into  England  in  1066 
with  the  contingent  supplied  by  that 
monastery  to  the  army;  II,  ii,  2:  made 
bishop  of  Dorchester  on  the  death  of 
Wlfwi  in  1067;  i,  6,  n.  1  :  consecrated 
by  archbishop  Stigand,  duly  professing 
obedience  to  him  as  his  metropolitan;  I, 
xxii,  16,  n.  3  ;  II,  i,  6  ;  ii,  2  :  accompanies 
archbishop  Lanfranc  to  Rome  in  1071;  II, 
ii,  1  ;  iii,  10:  said  to  have  been  deposed 
there  by  the  pope  for  simony,  and  restored 
on  Lanfranc' s  intercession;  ii,  1:  that  story 
founded  on  the  fact  that  he  there  obtained 
the  pope's  pardon  for  having  received  con- 
secration from  Stigand ;  §  2  :  his  profes- 
sion of  canonical  obedience  made  after- 
wards to  Lanfranc;  I,  xxii,  16,  n.  3  ;  II, 
ii,  2,  n.  6  :  his  episcopal  style,  "  bishop  of 
Dorchester  and  Leicester  and  of  Lincoln- 
shire and  other  counties";  I,  vii,  7,  n.  5: 
.  his  see  removed  to  Lincoln  by  William  the 
Conqueror  not  later  than  1073  ;  II,  iii,  10, 
n.  1  :  he  divides  his  diocese  into  seven 
archdeaconries,  one  for  each  county  in  it ; 
§  17:  builds  a  cathedral  at  Lincoln,  and 
prepares  it  for  consecration ;  iv,  4  :  but 
dies  May  6,  1092,  three  days  before  the 
,  time  appointed  for  the  solemnity;  §  3, 
n.  3;  §  4,  n.  1. 

Reservations  of  benefices  by  the 
popes,  what;  II,  vi,  12,  n.  3. 

Revision,   or   rehearing  :    distinction 
■     between  that  and  an  appeal ;  I,  xi,  13. 

Rheims  :  pope  Calixtus  II  holds  his 
first  council  there  in  October  11 19;  II, 
vii,  11:  king  Henry  I  allows  some  of  his 
bishops  and  abbots  to  go  to  it  in  com- 
pliment to  the  pope,  but  orders  them  not 
to  allow  him  any  jurisdiction  over  them  ; 
§  12  :  Calixtus  there  consecrates  Turstein 
archbishop  of  York  in  breach  of  his  pro- 
mise to  the  king;  §13:  Louis  le  Gros, 
king  of  France,  makes  formal  complaint 


there  against  king  Henry  concerning  Nor- 
mandy ;  §  15  ;  viii,  6,  n.  1. 

Richard  I,  son  of  king  Henry  II,  who 
in  1 167  or  1 169  forms  an  engagement  for 
his  marriage  with  Alice  daughter  of  king 
Louis  VII  of  France  ;  II,  xv,  12,  n.  1  : 
in  rebellion  together  with  his  brothers 
against  their  father  in  1 172-4;  xiv,  12,  14, 
17:  and  very  dutiful  afterwards;  xvi,  21: 
his  elder  brother  Henry  dies  in  June 
1 183;  §  4,  n.  3  :  in  July  11 89  Richard 
succeeds  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  his 
father;  §13:  is  crowned  at  Westminster 
in  September ;  ib. :  massacre  of  Jews  on 
that  occasion  ;  xii,  8,  n.  8 ;  xvi,  18:  he 
pushes  on  the  preparations  begun  by  his 
father  for  an  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land ;  xvi,  13  :  engages  with  king  Philip 
Augustus  of  France  to  make  the  expe- 
dition ;  §  18  :  holds  a  council  at  Pipewell 
in  Northamptonshire  for  filling  vacant 
bishoprics  and  abbeys  ;  ib.  :  forbids  the 
cathedral  monks  of  Canterbury  to  appeal 
to  Rome  in  their  dispute  with  archbishop 
Baldwin  concerning  his  collegiate  church 
at  Hackington;  §  16  :  stops  a  papal  legate 
at  Dover,  who  had  come  over  without  his 
leave  at  their  desire ;  ib. :  goes  to  Canter- 
bury in  November,  and  compromises  the 
dispute  ;  §  1 1,  n.  5  ;  §  16,  n.  3  :  vast  pre- 
parations for  his  crusade;  §§  18-20:  he 
raises  money  for  it  in  many  unworthy 
ways;  §  18:  especially  by  commutation 
for  vows  of  personal  service  under  a  bull 
of  pope  Clement  III;  §20:  surrenders 
his  supremacy  over  the  clergy  of  Nor- 
mandy about  this  time;  §19:  he  shews 
his  distrust  of  his  brothers  John  and 
Geoffrey;  §§  21,  22  :  appoints  lords  jus- 
tices to  govern  England  during  his  ab- 
sence, his  chancellor  Longchamp  bishop 
of  Ely  being  the  chief;  §  22  :  in  11 90  the 
English  and  French  armies  assemble  at 
Vezelay  and  set  forward  ;  §  20  :  Richard 
reaches  Sicily  in  September ;  xvii,  1 :  com- 
plaints against  his  chancellor  are  brought 
to  him  from  England;  xvi,  22:  he  sends  back 
Walter  archbishop  of  Rouen  to  be  a  guard 
upon  him ;  ib. :  he  makes  pope  Clement 
III  guarantee  of  his  treaty  with  Tancred 
king  of  Sicily  with  power  to  enforce  its 
conditions;  xvii,  1,  n.  1 ;  §  3:  has  an 
interview  with  abbot  Joachim  reputed  as 
a  prophet;  xvii,  1  :  in  March  1191  he 
obtains  from  Philip  Augustus  a  release 
from  his  engagement  to  marry  his  sister 
Alice;  xv,  12,  11.  1  :  receives  at  Messina 
his  intended  bride  Berengaria  of  Navarre; 
xvii,  1,  n.  2  :  sails  from  Messina  April 
10;  ib.  :  reaches  Cyprus  and  conquers  it 
early  in  May;  §  5,  n.  3  :  marries  Beren- 
garia there  at  Limasol  May  12 ;  §  1,  n.  2 ; 
§  5  :  arrives  at  Acre  June  8  ;  §  5,  n.  3  : 
quarrels  with  Philip  Augustus,  and  with 
Leopold  duke  of  Austria;  §  6:  in  11 92 
is  forced  to  make  a  truce  with  Saladin  : 
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ib. :  leaves  Palestine  in  October,  lands  in 
Istria,  is  seized  by  tbe  duke  of  Austria, 
and  delivered  over  to  the  emperor  Henry 
VI  for  a  large  sum  of  money ;  ib. :  Philip 
Augustus  receives  homage  from  John  for 
Normandy,  promises  to  help  him  to  secure 
the  crown  of  England,  and  both  urge  the 
emperor  to  keep  Richard  in  custody ;  §  7 : 
Geoffrey  archbishop  of  York  takes  part 
with  John  in  this  design;  §  13:  vast 
mischief  of  Richard's  long  absence  and 
captivity;  §§  8-12:  in  June  1193  he 
agrees  with  the  emperor  for  his  ransom, 
which  is  raised  in  England  by  heavy 
taxation  ;  §  8,  n.  1  :  on  payment  of  part 
of  it  and  security  given  for  the  remainder 
he  is  released  in  1194,  reaches  England  in 
March,  and  is  crowned  again  at  Winches- 
ter ;  §  11:  reduces  Nottingham  and  other 
castles  which  held  out  for  his  brother 
John ;  ib.  :  crosses  to  Normandy  in  May, 
checks  the  French  army,  and  makes  a 
truce ;  ib.  :  receives  his  brother  John's 
submission,  and  pardons  him;  §  13,  n.  3  : 
retains  his  animosity  against  Geoffrey  and 
seizes  the  temporalities  of  his  archbishop- 
ric;  ib.  n.  4 ;  §17:  war  with  Philip 
Augustus  soon  breaks  out  again  ;  §  13  ; 
xviii,  1  :  he  raises  money  by  grievous  op- 
pression; §§  11,  12:  receives  John  into 
full  favour  again  in  1195;  §  13,  n.  3  : 
keeps  Geoffrey  out  of  England ;  §17: 
serious  riot  in  London  in  1 196  from  un- 
fair assessments  for  taxation  ;  §  12,  n.  1  : 
in  1 198  Richard  rebukes  the  cathedral 
monks  of  Canterbury  for  obtaining  from 
pope  Innocent  Ilia  bull  for  the  demolition 
of  archbishop  Hubert's  collegiate  church 
at  Lambeth,  forbids  the  execution  of  it, 
and  desires  them  to  refer  the  dispute  to 
a  body  of  arbiters  ;  xviii,  7,  8  :  the  monks 
refuse  to  submit,  Innocent  issues  another 
bull  to  the  same  effect,  and  in  1199  the 
building  is  demolished;  §§  8,  9:  Richard's 
death  in  April  1199;  §  10:  his  character; 
ib. 

Richard,  prior  of  Dover,  chosen  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  by  the  cathedral 
monks  in  11 73  ;  II,  xiv,  12:  the  bishops 
of  the  province  and  king  Henry  II  consent 
to  the  election  ;  ib.  :  king  Henry  the 
younger  refuses  to  consent,  and  appeals  to 
pope  Alexander  III ;  ib.  :  in  r  174  the 
pope  confirms  the  election,  consecrates 
Richard,  and  makes  him  his  legate  ;  ib.  : 
in  May  11 75  the  archbishop  holds  a  coun- 
cil at  Westminster,  which  makes  19  canons 
on  discipline  j  §  1 5  :  he  visits  Becket's 
tomb  in  company  with  the  two  kings  ; 
§  14:  a  dispute  between  the  archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York  concerning  ju- 
risdiction over  St.  Oswald's  church  at 
Gloucester  and  concerning  precedence  ; 
§  §  15,  17:  cardinal  Hugo  legate  of  pope 
Alexander  in  1 1 75  brings  them  to  agree 
to  a  sort  of  truce  for  five  years  ;  §  17  : 


yet  archbishop  Rcger  of  York  disturbs  a 
council  held  by  the  legate  with  a  most  un- 
seemly struggle  for  precedence ;  ib. :  and 
is  roughly  handled  by  the  servants  of 
archbishop  Richard;  ib. :  in  11 75  or  11 76 
the  archbishop  represents  to  the  king  the 
impunity  of  murderers  of  clergymen,  and 
obtains  redress  of  the  grievance;  xv,  20, 
n.  1 ;  §  21  :  in  11 77  the  monks  of  St.  Au- 
gustin's  at  Canterbury  dispute  the  autho- 
rity of  the  archbishop,  and  are  supported 
by  the  pope;  xv,  13:  in  1182  the  arch- 
bishop makes  a  composition  with  them ; 
xi,  6,  n.  5  :  in  11 79  he  goes  to  Paris  on 
his  way  to  the  Lateran  council  but  returns 
without  proceeding  further ;  xv,  15  :  about 
1 180  remonstrates  with  the  pope  against 
exempting  monasteries  from  episcopal  ju- 
risdiction ;  §19:  expostulates  with  the 
Cistercians  for  taking  exemption  from  the 
payment  of  tithes ;  §  23,  n.  2  :  dies  in 
February  1184;  xvi,  3. 

Richard,  archdeacon  of  Poitiers,  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Winchester  in  11 74; 
II,  xv,  20,  n.  1  :  censured  by  pope  Alex- 
ander III  as  a  court-bishop ;  §  22. 

Ridell,  Geoffrey,  sent  to  pope  Alex- 
ander III  by  king  Henry  II  in  1164  as 
joint  ambassador  with  John  of  Oxford 
concerning  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon 
and  the  resistance  of  Becket ;  II,  xiii,  6  : 
consecrated  bishop  of  Ely  in  1 174 ;  xv,20, 
n.  1  :  censured  by  pope  Alexander  as  a 
court-bishop ;  §  22. 

Ripon,  a  monastery  begun  by  Eata  and 
completed  by  Wilfred ;  I,  vi,  5,11.3:  Ead- 
haed  placed  here  as  bishop  by  Ecgfrith 
king  of  the  Northumbrians  on  his  expul- 
sion from  the  see  of  Sidnacester  by  Aethel- 
red  king  of  the  Mercians  in  679  ;  ib. 

Robert,  a  Norman,  abbot  of  Jumi^ges, 
makes  a  figure  in  the  court  of  king  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  ;  I,  xxii,  9  :  made  bi- 
shop of  London  on  the  death  of  Alfword 
in  1044  ?  i°'  :  supplants  Godwine  and 
Harold  and  becomes  chief  minister  j  ib. : 
fiction  of  his  ill  treatment  of  queen  Emma; 
ib.  n.  1  :  is  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
about  105 1  on  the  death  of  Eadsige;  §  10: 
goes  to  Rome  for  his  pall ;  ib. :  procures 
the  banishment  of  Godwine  and  his  sons ; 
ib. :  refuses  to  consecrate  Sparhafoc  abbot 
of  Abingdon  to  the  see  of  London,  and 
procures  the  bishopric  for  William  a  Nor- 
man ;  ib. :  is  forced  to  leave  England  for 
safety  on  the  restoration  of  Godwine  and 
his  family  the  next  year ;  §  1 1  :  goes  away 
to  Rome,  returns  to  Jumieges,  and  dies 
there  soon  after  his  banishment ;  ib. 

Robert,  eldest  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  succeeds  to  the  dukedom  of 
Normandy  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
September  1087  ;  II,  iv,  1  :  fosters  the  re- 
bellion formed  in  England  against  his 
brother  William  Rufus  in  1088  ;  §  2  : 
is  attacked  in  Normandy  by  William  in 
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1090;  §3:  after  variety  of  fortune  the 
brothers  come  to  an  agreement  ;  ib.  : 
Robert  took  part  in  the  first  crusade;  v,  2: 
had  not  returned  from  the  Holy  Land 
when  William  Rufus  was  killed  in  August 
1 100;  ib. :  prepares  to  invade  England  in 
1101 ;  §  15  :  lands  with  an  army  to  claim 
the  crown  from  his  brother  king  Henry  I ; 
§  16  :  many  of  the  nobility  join  him  ;  ib. : 
the  brothers  are  reconciled,  and  a  peace  is 
made;  ib. :  in  1104  Henry  forms  further 
designs  against  Robert ;  vi,  6  :  invades 
Normandy  in  11 05;  §7:  Robert  is  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  in 
September  1106;  §10:  is  sent  over  to 
England  and  confined  till  his  death  in 
1 134;  ib.;  vii,  15;  ix,  8. 

Robert,  bishop  of  Chester,  one  of  three 
ambassadors  sent  to  pope  Paschal  IT  by  king 
Henry  I  in  1101  in  his  dispute  with  arch- 
bishop Anselm  concerning  investiture ;  II, 
v,  1 7 :  the  ambassadors  are  deluded  by  the 
pope  ;  vi,  1 :  the  bishop  present  at  An- 
selm's  council  at  Westminster  in  (Septem- 
ber) 1 102  ;  §  2. 

Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  son 
of  king  Henry  I,  swore  fealty  to  the  em- 
press Maud  as  presumptive  heiress  to  his 
father  in  the  council  at  Windsor  soon  after 
Christmas  1126  ;  II,  viii,  14,  n.  4  ;  ix,  16  : 
but  on  his  father's  death  in  December 
1 1 35  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  king  Ste- 
phen ;  ix,  16  :  in  1 139  is  absolved  from 
the  latter  oath,  and  directed  to  observe 
the  former,  by  pope  Innocent  II ;  ib.  : 
withdraws  to  Normandy,  sending  Stephen 
notice  that  he  transfers  his  allegiance  to 
his  sister  Maud  ;  ib.  :  lands  in  England 
with  her  September  30, 1 139,  and  proceeds 
to  claim  the  crown  for  her  by  arms  ;  §  1 9  : 
in  1 141  is  taken  prisoner  near  Winchester 
by  queen  Matilda  and  sent  to  Rochester 
castle  ;  x,  7  :  is  released  in  exchange  for 
king  Stephen  ;  §  8. 

Robert,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
1135 — n66:  his  jurisdiction  over  Glas- 
tonbury abbey  disputed  by  the  monks, 
who  support  their  plea  by  forgery  ;  II, 
xi,  6. 

Robert,  elected  abbot  of  St.Alban's  in 
1 151  ;  II,  xi,  11,  n.  1  :  made  profession  of 
obedience  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln  in 
the  usual  form  on  his  benediction  ;  §  5, 
n.  2  :  soon  disputes  the  bishop's  authority ; 
§  7  :  about  1156  obtains  a  bull  from  pope 
Adrian  IV  exempting  the  abbey  and  all 
its  dependencies  from  all  episcopal  autho- 
rity save  only  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see 
of  Rome  ;  I,  xiii,  13  ;  II,  xi,  7  :  and  an- 
other taking  away  from  the  cathedral 
church  of  Lincoln  the  procession  of  certain 
parishes  in  Hertfordshire  and  granting  it 
to  the  abbey ;  II,  xi,  7  :  after  a  long 
struggle  these  privileges  are  secured  by  a 
compromise  made  in  March  11 63,  and 
abbot   Robert    then    assumes    the  mitre. 


gloves,  and  sandals  belonging  to  the  epi- 
scopal habit ;  §  10. 

Rochester,  made  a  bishop's  see  in 
604  ;  I,  iii,  6  :  cathedral  why  dedicated  to 
St.  Andrew  ;  ii,  1,  n.  4  :  many  bishops 
from  the  time  of  Gundulf  and  archbishop 
Lanfranc  employed  as  assistants  or  vicars 
to  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  ;  II,  iii, 
16,  n.  2  :  the  bishopric  was  in  the  patron- 
age of  the  archbishops,  and  they  had  a 
right  to  the  temporalities  during  vacancy  ; 
iv,  5,  n.  3  ;  vii,  4  ;  xvi,  IT,  n.  6  :  Robert 
earl  of  Gloucester,  taken  prisoner  in  1141 
by  queen  Matilda  in  the  war  with  the 
empress  Maud,  is  lodged  in  Rochester 
castle ;  x,  7. 

Rodericus  Toletanus,  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  went  through  France  in  12 12 
to  gather  forces  against  the  Moors  in 
Spain  ;  II,  xxii,  10,  n.  6  :  took  part  in 
the  great  battle  of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa 
July  16, 1212  ;  §  11,  n.  1. 

Rojdolf,  duke  of  Suabia,  elected  em- 
peror in  1077  in  opposition  to  Henry  IV 
with  the  connivance  of  pope  Gregory  VII ; 
II,  v,  10,  n.  2  :  killed  in  battle  in  1080  ; 
ib.  n.  3. 

Roger,  a  clerk  in  the  household  of 
king  Henry  I,  takes  investiture  of  the 
bishopric  of  Hereford  from  the  king  in 
1 102  ;  II,  vi,  1,  n.  7  :  present  at  Anselm's 
council  at  Westminster  in  (September) 
1 102  ;  §  2  :  dies  shortly  afterwards,  before 
he  was  consecrated  ;  ib.  n.  3. 

Roger,  a  clerk  in  the  household  of 
king  Henry  I,  takes  investiture  of  the 
bishopric  of  Salisbury  from  the  king  in 
1 102  ;  vi,  1  :  present  at  Anselm's  council 
at  Westminster  in  (September)  1 102 ;  §  2 : 
in  1 1 03  Anselm  refuses  to  consecrate  him 
for  having  received  investiture  from  the 
king  ;  ib.  :  consecrated  by  Anselm  in  Au- 
gust 1 107  ;  §  13  :  a  powerful  minister  and 
favourite  of  king  Henry ;  viii,  5  ;  ix,  10  : 
much  courted  by  king  Stephen  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne;  ix,  10:  in  1139 
Stephen  conceives  suspicions  of  the  bishop 
and  his  nephews  Alexander  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln and  Nigel  bishop  of  Ely  ;  §16: 
siezes  bishop  Roger  at  Oxford  ;  ib.  :  and 
keeps  him  prisoner  till  he  surrenders  his 
castles  of  Devizes,  Salisbury,  Sherborne, 
and  Malmesbury ;  §17:  in  the  council 
called  on  this  matter  at  Winchester  by 
Henry  bishop  of  Winchester  the  legate  of 
pope  Innocent  II,  bishop  Roger  defends 
himself  and  his  nephews  against  the  king's 
charges  ;  §  19,  n.  1. 

Roger,  son  of  Roger  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, made  chancellor  by  king  Stephen 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne  ;  II,  ix,  10, 
n.  1. 

Roger,  archbishop  of  York  (1 154 — 
1 181),  attends  the  council  of  Tours  under 
pope  Alexander  III  at  Whitsuntide  1163; 
II,  xii,  12  :   king  Henry  II  in  his  contest 
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with  Becket  in  vain  attempts  to  induce 
the  pope  to  appoint  the  archbishop  his 
legate  ;  xiii,  6,  9  :  in  1165  he  is  sent  by 
the  king  as  one  of  a  large  embassy  to  the 
pope  to  maintain  Henry's  cause  against 
Becket ;  §  8  :  in  June  1 1 70  crowns  prince 
Henry  by  his  father's  desire  notwithstand- 
ing the  pope's  prohibition  ;  xiv,  3,  n.  2  : 
is  suspended  and  excommunicated  by  the 
pope  in  consequence  ;  ib. ;  §  4,  n.  2  :  his 
claim  to  carry  his  cross  erected  within  the 
province  of  Canterbury  is  referred  to  the 
jxidgment  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  by 
cardinal  Hugo  legate  of  pope  Alexander 
in  1 1 75  ;  xiv,  17:  the  legate  also  brings 
the  two  archbishops  to  agree  to  a  sort  of 
truce  for  five  years  ;  ib. :  yet  archbishop 
Roger  disturbs  a  council  held  by  him  with 
a  most  unseemly  struggle  for  precedence  ; 
ib. :  and  is  roughly  handled  by  the  ser- 
vants of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  ib. 

Rollo,  the  Norman,  having  passed  the 
winter  of  875  in  Norfolk,  crosses  over  to 
France  in  876,  and  lays  the  foundation  of 
the  dukedom  of  Normandy  ;  I,  xvii,  8, 16  : 
his  league  with  Guthrum-Aethelstan  king 
of  the  Danes  in  East-Anglia  ;  §  16. 

Roman  Law  :  see  Civil  Law. 

Rom  anus,  chaplain  to  Eanfled,  wife  of 
Oswy  king  of  the  Northumbrians  ;  I,  iv, 
13,  n.  4  :  present  on  the  side  of  the  Roman 
communion  at  the  synod  of  Whitby  in  664; 
v,  I,  n.  2. 

Rome  :  precedence  given  to  its  bishops 
in  early  times,  because  it  was  the  metropolis 
of  the  empire  ;  II,  v,  5  :  their  jealousy  of 
the  growing  power  of  the  bishops  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  I,  ix,  2  :  privileges  of  the  two 
sees  declared  equal  by  the  councils  of  Con- 
stantinople in  381  and  691  and  ofChalcedon 
in  451  ;  ib.  n.  2  ;  II,  Pref.  p.  16  :  its  pa- 
triarchate did  not  extend  to  Britain  ;  I,  ii, 
14 ;  hi,  4  ;  v,  10  ;  vi,  7-14  ;  xiv,  5  ;  xvi, 
1  ;  II,  Pref.  pp.  15-18  ;  iii,  1  :  its  patri- 
archal council  distinguished  from  its  pro- 
vincial synod  ;  I,  vi,  8-1  2  :  no  pretence 
there  to  universal  pastorship  in  the  time 
of  pope  Gregory  I  ;  ii,  13  :  reasonable 
esteem  and  deference  of  the  English  in 
the  seventh  century  for  the  bishop  and 
church  of  Rome  ;  viii,  9  :  but  no  supre- 
macy pretended  to  at  Rome  or  thought 
of  in  England  ;  ib.  :  Roman  practice  of 
requiring  persons  to  put  away  their  wives 
at  their  ordination  as  deacons  or  presby- 
ters condemned  by  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople in  691  ;  ix,  2  :  Rome  and  all 
Italy  withdrawn  from  the  empire  in  the 
eighth  centur5r,  chiefly  by  pope  Gregory 
II,  on  account  of  an  edict  of  the  emperor 
Leo  Isaurus  forbidding  the  use  of  images 
in  churches  ;  xii,  2, 3  ;  xiii,  3  :  this  quarrel 
with  the  emperors  together  with  dangers 
from  the  Lombards  caused  the  popes  then 
to  court  the  friendship  of  the  Franks  ;  xi, 
7  ;  xii,  2-5  :  Pepin's  donation  to  them  of 


the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  of  the 
Pentapolis  about  753  raised  them  to  the 
state  of  temporal  princes  ;  xii,  4,  5  ;  xviii, 
6  ;  II,  Pref.  p.  19  :  absurd  fiction  of  a 
still  larger  grant  made  to  them  by  Con- 
stantine  the  Great ;  I,  xii,  6 :  Charlemagne 
crowned  at  Rome  as  emperor  of  the  Romans 
by  pope  Leo  III  on  Christmas-day  800  ; 
§  4  ;  xiv,  7  ;  xv,  9  :  pilgrimages  to  Rome 
very  common  in  the  eighth  century  ;  x,  3  ; 
xxii,  1  :  wretched  state  of  the  church  of 
Rome  owing  to  the  enormous  wickedness 
of  the  popes  during  885-1073  ;  xviii,  6,  7 ; 
II,  v,  5  :  instanced  especially  in  the  case 
of  Benedict  IX,  103 3- 1047  »  I»  xxn>  r5» 
16  :  its  unity  a  fiction  ;  §  14  ;  II,  Pref. 
pp.  9,  11  :  its  schisms  occasioned  chiefly 
by  the  elections  of  popes  ;  II,  xxiii,  4  :  its 
22nd  schism  in  1058  ;  I,  xxii,  141a  fierce 
one  after  the  death  of  Honorius  II  in  1 130 ; 
II,  ix,  5,  6,  11,  12  :  opposition  to  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  popes  in  Rome  itself 
about  1 141  ;  x,  11,  n.  1  :  the  senate  re- 
stored in  1 144,  and  the  emperor  Conrad 
III  invited  to  reside  at  Rome  ;  ib.  :  pope 
Lucius  III,  1181-1185,  sets  himself  to 
reduce  the  power  of  the  senate  by  force  of 
arms ;  xvi,  2  :  supremacy  of  the  bishops 
of  Rome  first  claimed  by  pope  Gregory 
VII,  1073-1085  ;  II,  Pref.  pp.  6,  20,  22  ; 
v,  5,  6,  8  :  origin  and  progress  of  that 
claim  ;  Pref.  pp.  7-20  :  especially  in  re- 
spect of  the  English  church  ;  pp.  20-25  : 
Gregory's  design  for  it  and  steps  towards 
it  ;  ii,  9-1 1  :  its  subsequent  achievement  ; 
xxv,  11-16  :  vast  increase  of  the  papal 
power  by  the  crusades  ;  v,  11-13  ;  xv,  12  ; 
xvi,  20  ;  xvii,  8  ;  xx,  12  :  large  revenue 
drawn  from  granting  palls  to  archbishops ; 

I,  xi,  2  ;  xiv,  5  ;  xxii,  1,  16  :  enormous 
Avealth  and  power  accruing  from  appeals  ; 

II,  xviii,  12  :  compilations  of  ecclesiastical 
law  put  forth  to  maintain  the  growing 
power,  especially  the  Decretum  by  Gratian 
about  1 140  ;  x,  10,  n.  1  :  power  attained 
under  pope  Alexander  III  displayed  by 
his  Later  an  council  of  11 79;  xv,  14-18  ; 
xvi,  2  :  power  of  the  court  of  Rome  at 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  under 
pope  Innocent  III  ;  xx,  11,  12  ;  xxiv,  7  : 
most  of  the  Roman  corruptions  of  doctrine 
are  of  very  late  date  ;  II,  Pref.  pp.  4,  5. 
See  also  Appeal,  Celibacy,  Exemp- 
tion, Indulgences,  Investiture, 
Legatine  Authority,  Monasteries, 
Pall,  Supremacy. 

Rome-Scot  :  see  Peter-pence. 

Ronan,  a  Scot,  educated  in  France  or 
Italy,  a  stanch  maintainer  of  the  catholic 
Easter  about  664  ;  I,  iv,  13,  n.  4. 

Rural  Deaneries,  division  of  dioceses 
into,  introduced  by  archbishop  Lan franc, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  law  of 
William  the  Conqueror  for  separating 
eeclesiastical  from  secular  courts  ;  II,  iii, 
15-17  :   generally  coextensive  with  hun- 
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dreds,  the  courts  answering  to  the  ancient 
hundred  courts  ;  §  15. 

Rural  Deans,  generally  estahlished 
tln-oughout  England  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  H,  iii,  16  : 
but  probably  employed  in  Saxon  times  ; 
ib.  n.  2  :  ordered  by  the  council  of  London 
in  1 1 08  to  enforce  celibacy  on  the  clergy  ; 
vi,  14  :  likewise  by  a  legatine  constitution 
of  archbishop  Hubert  in  1195  ;  xvii,  16  : 
their  power  much  lessened  at  the  Reform- 
ation, sinking  with  the  authority  of  the 
canon  law  ;  iii,  17. 

Saberct,  king  of  the  East-Saxons, 
nephew  of  Aethelberht  of  Kent,  baptized 
in  604  ;  iii,  8  :  encouraged  the  spread  of 
Christianity  among  his  people  ;  ib.  :  died 
about  616  ;  §  9. 

Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
called  the  eucharist  by  the  council  of 
Cealchythe  in  816  ;  I,  xvi,  3  :  views  of 
the  English  church  concerning  it  at  that 
time  ;  ib.  :  figurative  way  of  speaking  of 
it  in  the  first  ages  among  the  eastern 
nations  ;  xxi,  3  :  novel  doctrine  of  the 
corporal  presence  of  Christ  put  forth  about 
831  by  Paschasius  Radbertus  ;  xvii,  13, 
n.  2  ;  xx,  10  ;  xxi,  4  :  opposed  at  once  by 
Ratramnus,  Joannes  Scotus,  and  others  ; 
xvii,  13,  n.  5  ;  xxi,  4,  5  :  abbot  Aelfric's 
sermon  on  this  sacrament  at  variance 
with  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ; 
xxi,  2,  5,  6  :  likewise  other  works  of  his  ; 
§  7  :  a  superstitious  opinion  concerning 
the  elements  consecrated  on  Easter-day 
reproved  by  him  ;  §  8  :  practice  of  private 
sacraments  (solitary  mass)  forbidden  in  a 
set  of  rules  compiled  about  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century  ;  ib.  n.  3  :  the  novel 
doctrine  of  the  corporal  presence  opposed 
by  Berengarius  in  the  eleventh  century  ; 
II,  i,  13  ;  ii,  14  :  maintained  by  Lanfranc  ; 
ib.  :  and  propagated  by  him  in  England  ; 
ii,  14  :  a  collect  of  the  13th  century,  to  be 
used  during  mass,  cited  from  the  Ancren 
Riwle ;  I,  xxi,  7,  n.  8  :  corrupt  doctrines 
of  the  church  of  Rome  concerning  this 
sacrament  of  very  late  date  ;  II,  Pref. 
P.  5- 

Saints  :  see  Invocation,  Pictures, 
Relics. 

St.  A  lean's  :  abbey  there  founded  by 
king  Offa  about  793  ;  I,  xiii,  10, 12  :  said 
to  be  exempted  by  him  from  episcopal 
jurisdiction  with  the  sanction  of  pope 
Adrian  [  ;  §  10  :  that  story  doubtless 
forged  by  the  monks  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  §  13  :  abbot  Robert  disputes  the 
authority  of  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln  ; 
II,  xi,  7  :  abotxt  1156  obtains  a  bull  from 
pope  Adrian  IV  exempting  the  abbey  and 
all  its  dependencies  from  all  episcopal  au- 
thority save  only  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see 
of  Rome  ;  I,  xiii,  13 ;  II,  xi,  7 :  and  another 
taking  away  from  the  cathedral  church  of 
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Lincoln  the  procession  of  certain  parishes 
in  Hertfordshire  and  granting  it  to  the 
abbey  ;  II,  xi,  7  :  the  bishop  complains 
to  king  Henry  II  and  the  dean  and 
chapter  appeal  to  the  pope  without  effect ; 
§  9  :  after  Adrian's  death  in  1 1 59  the 
bulls  are  confirmed  by  pope  Alexander 
III  ;  ib.  :  the  bishop  again  urges  his 
claim  before  the  king;  §10:  in  11 63 
the  matter  is  compromised  by  the  king's 
advice,  the  abbey  giving  the  manor  of 
Tinghurst  and  having  the  exemption  and 
the  procession  secured  to  them  ;  ib.  : 
archdeaconry  of  St.  Alban's  not  founded 
originally  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Lin- 
coln ;  §  1 1  :  subject  to  the  abbey  after 
this  exemption  ;  ib.  :  united  to  the  diocese 
of  London  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
abbey  ;  ib.  :  St.  Alban's  the  first  mitred 
abbey  in  England  ;  ib. :  suffered  most 
severely  for  its  privilege  by  the  oppressions 
and  exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome  ;  §  16, 
n.  2  ;  xxiii,  16. 

St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland  :  Turgot 
consecrated  to  the  bishopric  by  Thomas 
archbishop  of  York  with  consent  of  arch- 
bishop Lanfranc  ;  II,  vii,  9  :  on  Turgot's 
death  about  1 1 15  king  Alexander  I  desires 
Ralph  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  assist 
him  in  filling  the  vacancy  ;  ib.  :  about 
1 1 20  the  king  desires  to  have  Eadmer  a 
monk  of  Canterbury  sent  to  take  the 
bishopric  ;  viii,  1  :  sends  him  back  to  his 
monastery  for  alleging  that  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  is  primate  of  Scotland  ;  ib. : 
in  1178-80  king  William  the  Lion  refuses 
his  consent  to  the  canons'  election  of  John 
Scot  the  archdeacon  to  the  bishopric,  re- 
quires them  to  elect  his  own  chaplain  Hugo, 
and  maintains  him  in  the  see  in  defiance  of 
pope  Alexander  III  ;  xvi,  1. 

St.  David's,  formerly  called  Mynyw  : 
the  ancient  see  of  Caer  Lleon  upon  Usk 
removed  thither  by  St.  David  ;  I,  iii,  3, 
n.  4  :  its  prelates  primates  of  Wales  while 
the  country  maintained  its  independence  ; 
I,  i,  11  ;  iii,  3  ;  II,  vii,  8  ;  x,  14  ;  xix,  1, 
2  :  never  rtceived  a  pall  from  Rome  ;  II, 
xix,  1,  2  ;  xxv,  1  :  on  the  death  of  bishop 
Wilfred  about  11 15  the  chapter  apply  to 
king  Henry  I  to  nominate  a  bishop  ;  II, 
vii,  7,  8  :  bishop  Bernard  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen  attempts  to  recover  the  ancient 
metropolitan  authority  of  the  see  ;  x,  13, 
14  :  in  1 198  the  chapter  refuse  to  elect  to 
the  bishopric  any  nominee  of  king  Richard 
I ;  xviii,  13,  n.  2  :  and  in  1 199  they  refuse 
the  nominees  of  king  John,  and  persist  in 
electing  Giraldus  Cambrensis  then  arch- 
deacon of  Brecknock  ;  xix,  1  :  the  king 
refuses  his  consent,  and  Giraldus  goes  to 
Rome,  and  solicits  pope  Innocent  III  to 
confirm  his  election  and  also  to  restore  to 
the  see  its  ancient  metropolitan  dignity  ; 
§§  1,  2  :  but  in  April  1203  the  pope  de- 
clares the  election  void  ;  §  3,  n.  3  :  and 
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the  chapter  then  elect  a  nominee  of  the 
king  ;  §  i,  n.  i. 

St.Edmundsbury  Abbey  in  Suffolk, 
exempted  from  the  authority  of  the  bishop 
of  tbe  diocese  by  pope  Alexander  II  ;  II, 
in,  7  :  visited  nevertheless  by  bishop  Her- 
fast ;  ib.  :  pope  Gregory  VII  complains  of 
the  bishop  to  archbishop  Lanfranc  ;  §  8  : 
the  abbey  in  dispute  with  bishop  William 
concerning  his  jurisdiction  about  1160; 
xi,  io  :  Symon,  elected  abbot  in  1257, 
the  first  exempt  abbot  in  England  who 
had  to  go  to  Rome  for  benediction,  paid 
enormously  there  for  his  privilege  ;  §  16  : 
in  October  12 14  the  barons  of  England 
meet  here  under  pretence  of  a  pilgrimage, 
and  bind  themselves  to  demand  a  charter 
from  king  John  ;  xxiii,  6. 

St.  German's,  the  see  of  the  bishops 
of  Cornwall  in  the  time  of  king  Aethelstan, 
924-940;  I,  xviii,  1,  n.  3  :  united  with  the 
see  of  Crediton  (about  1040)  under  bishop 
Lyfi  ng  ;  xxii,  10. 

St.  Saba,  abbey  of,  at  Rome  ;  II,  vii, 
10,  n.  1. 

Salisbury  :  formation  of  the  diocese 
under  bishop  Hereman  (about  1058),  the 
see  being  first  at  Sherborne  and  after  the 
council  of  London  in  1075  at  Sarum  ;  I, 
xxii,  10,  n.  1  ;  II,  ii,  13. 

Saracens  in  the  eighth  century  charged 
the  Christians  with  idolatry  in  the  worship 
of  images  ;  I,  xii,  2  ;  xiii,  3. 

Sardica  in  Illyricum,  now  Sofia  in 
Bulgaria,  chosen  by  the  emperors  Con- 
stans  and  Constantius  for  the  meeting  of 
a  general  council  on  the  case  of  Athana- 
sius  and  other  exiled  opponents  of  the 
Arians  ;  I,  xi,  10  :  about  170  bishops 
met  there  accordingly  in  347  ;  ib.  :  a 
difference  arose  immediately,  and  the 
eastern  bishops,  about  80  in  number, 
withdrew  and  held  a  council  by  them- 
selves at  Philippopolis  ;  §  11  :  proceed- 
ings of  the  western  bishops,  about  90, 
who  remained  at  Sardica;  §§  11-14: 
not  a  general,  only  a  western  or  Latin, 
council  ;  §§  14,  15  :  its  authority  as  to 
appeals  never  allowed  in  England  before 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  §  15. 

Savile,  sir  Henry,  an  editor  of  English 
Chroniclers ;  I,  Pref.  n.  9  :  subjoined  to 
his  collection  a  list  of  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
and  bishops  which  is  cited  as  "  Fasti 
Saviliani"  ;  viii,  2,  n.  2  ;  xii,  13,  n.  7  ; 
xv,  4. 

Saxons  :  their  kingdoms  in  England  ; 
I,  i,  5  :  they  planted  paganism  here  again ; 
§  6  :  many  causes  concurred  to  bring  about 
their  conversion  to  Christianity  ;  §§  7-12  : 
the  Roman  missionaries  did'  not  destroy 
their  temples  but  fitted  them  for  Christian 
worship;  ii,  9  :  and  the  people  retained 
some  of  their  heathen  usages  ;  ib.  ;  xxi, 
14. 
Saxons,   on    the    continent,   dis- 


tinguished themselves  in  their  wars  with 
the  Franks  in  the  eighth  century ;  I,  x, 
12. 

Saxwulf,  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
monastery  «of  Peterborough,  made  bishop 
of  Lichfield  on  the  deposition  of  Winfrid 
in  675  or  676  ;  I,  vi,  2,  n.  7  :  died  about 
691 ;  vii,  11. 

Schelstrate,  Emanuel  a,  published 
a  reply  to  bishop  Stillingfleet's  Origines 
Britannicae  ;  I,  x,  9  :  his  argument  from 
Wilfred's  case,  that  the  Roman  patriarchate 
extended  over  the  whole  western  church, 
refuted ;  vi,  7-14. 

Schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth  : 
several  supposed  to  have  been  founded  or 
restored  among  the  Britons  by  St. German; 
I,  iv,  5,  n.  4  :  some  founded  in  Kent  by 
Augustin  and  his  followers  with  the  help 
of  king-  Aethelberht  ;  iii,  6  ;  iv,  5  :  some 
among  the  East-Angles  by  king  Sigberct 
about  631  ;  iv,  5  :  some  among  the  North- 
umbrians by  bishop  Aidan  and  the 
Scottish  missionaries  under  him  about 
635 ;  §§  2,  5  :  some  by  archbishop  Theo- 
dore about  669  for  Greek,  Latin,  music, 
and  other  things  ;  iv,  5  ;  v,  7  :  by  king 
Alfred  throughout  his  kingdom  ;  xvii,  12  : 
in  France  by  Charlemagne  and  Alcuin  ; 
iv,  5,  n.  8. 

Scots  came  originally  from  Ireland ; 
I,  i,  10,  n.  3  ;  iii,  5,  n.  16  ;  §  7,  n.  1  ; 
iv,  1,  n:  2. 

Scottish  Church  :  its  state  in  North 
Britain  and  in  Ireland  at  the  coming  of 
Augustin  in  597  ;  I,  i,  11  :  Christians  of 
Iona  greatly  instrumental  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Saxons ;  see  Iona  :  its  worship 
plain  and  simple  before  Augustin  came ; 
ii,  11  :  it  had  a  liturgy  of  its  own,  called 
"  Cursus  Scotorum"  ;  iv,  1 1,  n.  3  :  aversion 
of  the  Scottish  Christians  to  all  communion 
with  the  missionaries  from  Rome ;  ii,  1 1  : 
and  that  for  many  years  ;  x,  1 1  :  at  the 
request  of  king  Oswald  they  send  Aidan 
as  missionary  bishop  to  Northumbria  about 
635  ;  iv,  2  :  many  of  the  Scottish  clergy 
follow  him,  and  make  very  many  converts  ; 
ib.  :  they  set  up  many  schools  ;  iv,  2,  5  : 
missionaries  of  the  Scottish  church  (Cedd, 
Diuma,  and  others)  plant  the  gospel  among 
the  Mercians  ;  §§  8,  9  :  also  (Cedd  and  an- 
other) among  the  East-Saxons  ;  §  7  :  the 
members  of  the  Scottish  communion  de- 
feated in  the  synod  of  Whitby  in  664  on 
the  Easter  question,  the  tonsure,  and  some 
other  matters;  §§  11-13;  v,  1-3  :  arch- 
bishop Theodore  about  670  united  the 
churches  of  Scottish  and  Roman  origin  in 
England  ;  vi,  1 :  by  his  Penitential  bishops 
consecrated  by  the  Scots  are  to  receive 
consecration  afresh  from  a  catholic  bishop ; 
ib.  :  by  can.  5  of  council  of  Cealchythe  in 
816  Scottish  clergy  are  forbidden  to  officiate 
in  England,  their  orders  being  uncertain  ; 
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refused  to  practice  auricular  confession  ; 
vi,  i,  n.  7  :  the  church  in  Scotland  go- 
verned hy  bishops  from  the  first,  never  by 
the  monks  called  Keldees ;  II,  vii,  9,  n.  2  : 
see  St.  Andrew's  :  king  William  of 
Scotland  in  doing  homage  to  king  Henry 
II  at  York  in  August  1 1 75  promises  that 
the  Scottish  church  shall  be  duly  subject 
to  the  English  ;  xiv,  1 6  :  at  Northampton 
in  January  11 76  the  bishops  of  Scotland 
disown  all  subjection ;  ib.  n.  6 :  the  Lateran 
council  under  pope  Alexander  III  in  March 
1 1 79  the  first  to  which  Scottish  bishops 
were  summoned;  xv,  15  :  in  11 89  king 
William  redeems  from  king  Richard  I  the 
submission  extorted  from  him  at  Falaise 
in  1 1 74;  §  18,  n.  2  :  and  in  March  1192 
obtains  from  pope  Celestine  III  a  bull  de- 
claring the  Scottish  church  dependent  only 
on  the  see  of  Rome;  xvii,  3,  n.  3. 

Scotus  :  see  Joannes  Scotus. 

Scriptures  :  English  versions  of  parts 
of  them,  by  Bede ;  I,  x,  1 3  :  by  king  Alfred ; 
xvii,  14. 

Seber  :  see  Saberct. 

Selby  in  Yorkshire :  the  abbey  of 
St.  German  there  given  by  William  Rufus 
in  1094  t0  Thomas  archbishop  of  York 
and  his  successors  to  hold  as  chief  lords ; 
II,  iv,  5,  n.  3. 

Selden,  John, edited  Eadmer'sHistoria 
Novorum;  I,  Pref.  n.  9  ;  II,  vi,  J  5  :  his 
opinion  concerning  the  form  of  a  law  of 
William  the  Conqueror;  II,  iii,  13,  14. 

Selsey  in  Sussex,  made  an  episcopal 
see  by  Aedilualch  king  of  the  South- 
Saxons  on  the  suggestion  of  Wilfred  about 
681  ;  I,  vii,  9  :  Wilfred  on  going  to  the 
court  of  Ceadwalla  king  of  the  West- 
Saxons  (about  685)  retained  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  diocese ;  ib,  :  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  north  in  686,  it  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Haeddi  bishop  of  Win- 
chester ;  ib.  n.  4  :  on  Haeddi's  death  in 
705  Eadberht  abbot  of  Selsey  was  conse- 
crated and  became  its  first  actual  bishop  ; 
ib.  ;  x,  1 :  the  see  was  removed  to  Chiches- 
ter after  the  council  of  London  in  1075  ; 
II,  ii,  13. 

Serenus,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  destroyed 
pictures  of  saints  in  churches  in  the  south 
of  France,  because  the  converts  worshipped 
them  ;  I,  ii,  10,  n.  1  :  was  reproved  for 
this  by  pope  Gregory  I  in  601 ;  ib. ;  iv,  6 ; 
xiii,  2,  3. 

Sergius  T,  pope  (687-701),  said  to  have 
invited  Bede  to  Rome  ;  I,  vi,  9  ;  ix,  r,  2  : 
said  to  have  given  a  judgment  in  Wilfred's 
favour ;  §§  4,  8  :  consecrated  Wilbrord 
bishop  of  Utrecht  in  696,  giving  him  the 
name  of  Clemens  ;  x,  13,  n.  7. 

Severus,  bishop  of  Treves,  accompanied 
St.German  in  his  second  mission  to  Britain 
in  446  ;  I,  i,  3. 

Sexulfus  :  see  Saxwulf. 

Sherborne   in   Dorsetshire,   made  a 


bishop's  see  on  the  division  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  West-Saxons  into  two  dioceses  in  705; 
I,  viii,  5  ;  x,  1 :  the  diocese  divided  by  the 
erection  of  the  sees  of  Wells  and  Crediton 
by  king  Edward  the  Elder  about  910, 
Dorsetshire  alone  remaining  to  Sherborne; 
xviii,  4,  n.  1-:  the  diocese  of  Wilton  or 
Ramsbury,  comprising  Wiltshire  and 
Berkshire,  united  with  Sherborne  (about 
1058)  and  the  see  removed  to  Sarum  after 
the  council  of  London  in  1075  by  bishop 
Heremun;  xxii,  ro,  n.  1 ;  II,  ii,  13. 

Sibylla,  younger  daughter  of  Folk 
count  of  Anjou,  betrothed  in  1122  or 
1 123  to  William  son  of  Robert  duke  of 
Normandy ;  II,  viii,  6,  n.  4  :  the  engage- 
ment annulled  on  the  plea  of  consanguin- 
ity by  John  of  Crema  legate  to  pope 
Cah'xtus  II  in  11 24  ;  ib. 

Sicga,  bishop  of  Selsey,  present  at  the 
council  of  Cloveshoe  in  747  ;  I,  xi,  1 7. 

Sicily,  the  monarchy  of,  that  is,  the 
supremacy  of  its  sovereigns  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  ;  II,  Pref.  n.  15. 

Sidnacester,  in  the  part  of  Lincoln- 
shire called  Lindsey,  probably  Stow  :  a 
bishop's  see  first  placed  there  in  677  or 
678  by  Ecgfrith  king  of  the  Northum- 
brians; I,  vi,  5,  n.  1  :  and  continued 
afterwards  by  Aethelred  king  of  the 
Mercians  on  his  recovering  Lindsey  in 
679 ;  ib.  n.  2  :  title  of  the  bishop,  Episc. 
Lindisfarorum,  often  mistaken  for  that  of 
the  bishop  of  Lindisfarne;  xi,  17,  n.  2: 
the  succession  of  bishops  there  stopped 
about  873,  probably  by  the  irruptions  of 
the  Danes  ;  vii,  7,  n.  12  :  the  bishopric 
united  to  Dorchester  by  bishop  Leofwine 
about  959 ;  ib. 

Sigberct  becomes  king  of  the  East- 
Angles  about  630 ;  I,  iv,  4,  n.  2  :  had 
been  an  exile  in  France  during  the  pre- 
vious reign  of  his  brother  Earpuald,  and 
had  there  been  converted  ;  iv,  4  :  exerts 
himself  at  once  to  spread  Christianity 
among  his  people  ;  ib.  :  employs  in  that 
work  Felix  and  Furseus,  voluntary  mis- 
sionaries ;  ib.  :  founds  an  episcopal  see  at 
Dummoc,  now  Dunwich,  making  Felix 
the  first  bishop  ;  ib.  :  founds  a  school  for 
boys,  and  is  thence  said  by  some  later 
writers  to  be  the  founder  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge  ;  §  5,  n.  1. 

Sigberct  III,  king  of  the  East-Saxons, 
persuaded  by  Oswy  king  of  the  Northum- 
brians to  receive  Christianity,  is  baptized 
by  Finan  bishop  of  Lindisfarne  about  654; 
I,  iv,  7  :  solicitous  for  the  conversion  of 
his  people ;  ib.  :  obtains  from  Oswy  the 
assistance  of  some  of  his  clergy,  especially 
Cedd;  ib. 

Sigefrid,  bishop  of  Chichester,  deposed 
in  1 145,  died  in  1151;  II,  xi,  1,  n.  1. 

Sigeric,  bishop  of  Wilton  or  Ramsbury; 
I,  xx,  1  r,  n.  1  :  made  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury on  the  death  of  Aethelgar  in  989 
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or  990 ;  §  8  :  Aelfric's  homilies  dedicated 
to  him  ;  §  10,  n.  4  :  he  dies  in  995 ;  §  1 1. 

Stgibert  :  see  Sigberct. 

Signature  :  see  Subscription. 

Simon  or  Ghent,  bishop  of  Salisbury 
1 297-13 1 5,  said  to  have  written,  perhaps 
did  turn  into  Latin,  the  "  Ancren  Riwle"; 

I,  xxi,  7,  n.  8. 

Simon  or  Wells  :  see  Fitz-Robert. 

Simony,  assailed  by  pope  Gregory  VII, 
1 073-1 085,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  lay- 
investiture  ;  II,  ii,  11  :  lay-investiture  so 
called  in  the  twelfth  and  perhaps  in  the 
eleventh  century  ;  ii,  3  ;  v,  8,  9  :  a  canon 
against  simony  made  at  Rouen  in  1074  ; 
ii,  11  :  six  abbots  deposed  for  simony  in 
Anselm's  council  at  Westminster  in  1 102  ; 
vi,  2. 

Siweard,  abbot  of  Abingdon,  conse- 
crated bishop  in  1044  as  coadjutor  to 
archbishop  Eadsige,  acts  for  him  when 
absent  or  incapacitated  ;  I,  xxii,  7,  n.  5  : 
dies  in  1048  or  1049;  ib. 

Siweard,  abbot  of  Chertsey,  made 
bishop  of  Rochester  in  1058  ;  I,  xxii,  7, 
n.  5  :  survived  the  Conquest ;  II,  i.  1 1. 

Somersetshire,  severed  (probably 
from  the  see  of  Sherborne)  and  made  a 
separate  diocese  with  its  see  at  Wells  by 
king  Edward  the  Elder  about  910 ;  I, 
xviii,  4,  n.  1 . 

Souls  :  see  Departed. 

South-Saxons  :  kingdom  founded  ;  I, 
i,  5  :  no  attempt  made  to  convert  them  for 
more  than  80  years  after  the  coming  of 
Augustin  ;  vii,  8 :  Christianity  first  planted 
among  them  by  Wilfred  about  681-685 
with  the  encouragement  of  king  Aedilualch; 
§  9  :  their  bishop's  see  placed  at  Selsey ; 
ib. ;  x.  1  :  they  submitted  to  Egbert  king 
of  the  West-Saxons  soon  after  his  victory 
over  the  Mercians  at  Ellendune  in  823  or 
824 ;  xvi,  9  :  were  retained  (with  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Essex)  by  Aethelwulf  on  the 
division  of  his  dominions  between  himself 
and  his  son  Aethelbald  in  856  ;  xvii,  6. 

Spain,  not  within  the  patriarchate  of 
Rome  in  680;  I,  vi,  10,  14;  II,  Pref. 
pp.  15-18  :  sovereignty  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  exercised  by  its  kings  ;  II,  Pref. 
n.  15:  pretensions  to  sovereignty  advanced 
by  pope  Gregory  VII ;  IT,  ii,  15,  n.  3  : 
overthrow  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  in  the 
battle  of  lias  Navas  de  Tolosa  July  16, 
1 2 12  ;  xxii,  8,  n.  3  ;  10,  n.  6 ;  11,  n.  1  : 
Spanish  divines  at  Trent  maintained  the 
divine  origin  of  episcopal  authority ;  II, 
Pref.  p.  10,  n.  16. 

Spaldwick  in  Huntingdonshire,  manor 
of,  given  to  the  see  of  Lincoln  in  consider- 
ation for  jurisdiction  lost  by  the  erection 
of  the  bishopric  of  Ely  in  11 08  or  1109  ; 

II,  vi,  15. 

Sparhafoc,  abbot  of  Abingdon,  ap- 
pointed to  the  see  of  London  by  king 
Edward  the  Confessor  on  the  promotion 


of  Robert  of  Jumieges  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury;  I,  xxii,  10  :  but  archbishop 
Robert  refuses  to  consecrate  him  ;  ib. 

Spelman,  sir  Henry  :  his  collection  of 
the  British  Councils;  I,  Pref.  n.  11. 

Stephen,  count  of  Mortagne  and  of 
Boulogne,  third  son  of  Stephen  count  of 
Blois  by  Adela  daughter  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  swore  fealty  to  the  empress 
Maud  as  presumptive  heiress  to  king 
Henry  I  at  Windsor  after  Christmas  1 126 ; 
II,  viii,  14,  n.  4  ;  ix,  8,  9,  12  :  but  on  the 
death  of  his  uncle  king  Henry  in  December 
1 135  he  takes  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
Maud  and  possesses  himself  of  Henry's 
treasures  and  of  the  kingdom  ;  ix,  9  :  is 
aided  by  his  brother  Henry  of  Blois  bishop 
of  Winchester ;  ib.:  is  crowned  at  West- 
minster on  December  26,  St.  Stephen's 
day,  by  William  archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
ib. :  makes  large  promises  to  all  classes  of 
his  subjects  ;  ib.  :  pays  great  court  to  Roger 
bishop  of  Salisbury  the  chief  minister  of 
the  late  king;  §  10:  gets  his  (nominal) 
election  to  the  crown  confirmed  by  pope 
Innocent  II;  §§  10,  11  :  grants  a  charter 
of  liberties  in  a  great  council  at  Oxford  to- 
wards the  end  of  1136;  §  7,  n.  4;  §§  10, 
1 1  :  opposition  to  him  gradually  rises  ; 
§  12:  in  1 138  the  pope  sends  Alberic  bishop 
of  Ostia  as  his  legate  to  England  ;  §  13  : 
the  legate  holds  a  council,  in  which  (among 
other  things)  a  decree  is  made  for  the  ex- 
communication of  those  who  kill  or  injure 
the  clergy  or  religious ;  ib.  :  he  also  pro- 
ceeds to  the  election  of  an  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  without  the  king's  authority  ; 
§  14  :  Stephen  is  not  strong  enough  to  re- 
sist this  usurpation  ;  ib. :  secretly  favours 
the  election  of  Theobald  abbot  of  Bee 
against  the  pretensions  of  his  brother 
Henry  ;  §§  15,  17:  Henry  resents  his  dis- 
appointment ;  ib. :  Stephen's  troubles  in- 
crease ;  §15:  he  receives  notice  from 
Robert  earl  of  Gloucester  that  he  feels 
bound  to  transfer  his  allegiance  to  his  sister 
the  empress  Maud ;  §  16  :  Stephen  con- 
ceives suspicions  of  Roger  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury and  his  nephews  Alexander  bishop  of 
Lincoln  and  Nigel  bishop  of  Ely;  ib.  : 
seizes  the  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Lincoln 
at  Oxford ;  ib. :  forces  them  to  surrender 
several  castles  ;  §  1  7 :  is  cited  by  his  brother, 
then  legate,  to  attend  a  council  called  by  him 
at  Winchester  to  consider  the  case  of  these 
bishops ;  ib. :  sends  messengers  to  the  coun- 
cil, and  allows  his  cause  to  be  pleaded  be- 
fore the  legate,  and  even  an  appeal  to 
Rome  to  be  threatened;  §§  18,  19  :  the 
empress  and  the  earl  of  Gloucester  land  in 
England  September  30, 11 39,  and  proceed 
to  claim  the  crown  from  Stephen  by  arms  ; 
§  19  :  miseries  caused  in  England  by  the 
war  ;  x,  1  :  in  February  1141  Stephen  is 
defeated  at  Lincoln,  is  taken  prisoner,  and 
lodged  at  Bristol ;  §  5,  n.  2  :    his  brother 
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the  bishop  of  Winchester  declares  for 
Maud,  and  gets  her  received  as  queen  by 
a  council ;  §  6  :  London  submits  to  her  ; 
§  7  :  queen  Matilda  solicits  Maud  to  re- 
lease Stephen  on  condition  of  his  giving 
up  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  and  retir- 
ing to  a  monastery,  but  the  proposal  is  re- 
jected with  scorn  ;  ib.  :  Maud's  violence 
and  haughtiness  soon  raise  ill  feeling 
against  her  ;  ib. :  the  queen  surprises  her 
at  Winchester,  and  takes  the  earl  of 
Gloucester  prisoner,  while  Maud  herself 
with  difficulty  escapes  ;  ib. :  Maud  releases 
Stephen  in  exchange  for  the  earl  of  Glou- 
cester ;  §  8  :  the  bishop  of  Winchester 
holds  a  council  in  December,  in  which  he 
declares  against  Maud  and  excommunicates 
her  adherents  ;  ib.  :  miseries  of  civil  war 
continue  ;  §§  8,  io  ;  xii,  i  :  the  king  puts 
a  stop  to  the  new  study  of  civil  law  for  a 
time  by  silencing  Vacarius  ;  x,  9,  n.  2  : 
refuses  his  bishops  leave  to  attend  pope 
Eugenius  III  at  the  council  of  Rheims  in 
1 148;  §15:  archbishop  Theobald  goes 
nevertheless,  and  Stephen  on  his  return 
sends  him  back  to  France,  but  afterwards 
allows  him  to  come  over  and  restores  his 
temporalities;  §§  15-17  :  queen  Matilda 
dies  May  2,  1151  ;  xii,  1,  n.  1  :  in  1152 
Stephen  wishes  to  get  his  eldest  son  Eustace 
crowned  king  of  England,  but  archbishop 
Theobald  and  all  the  bishops  refuse  to 
comply,  pleading  the  commands  of  the 
pope;  x,  16,  n.  4:  prince  Eustace  dies 
August  10,  1 153  ;  xii,  1,  n.  1 :  an  agree- 
ment is  then  concluded  between  Stephen 
and  Maud  leaving  him  in  possession  of  the 
crown  for  his  life  and  securing  the  succes- 
sion to  her  son  Henry ;  §  1  :  Stephen  died 
October  25,  1154  ;  ib. 

Stephen  II,  pope  752-757,  asks  and 
obtains  the  aid  of  Pepin  king  of  the  Franks 
against  the  Lombards  ;  I,  xii,  3  :  donation 
of  territory  made  to  the  church  of  Rome 
in  his  time  by  Pepin  ;  §§  4,  5. 

Stephen  VI,  pope  (896-7),  ordered 
the  body  of  his  predecessor  Formosus  to  be 
taken  out  of  his  grave  and  (after  a  mock 
trial)  thrown  into  the  Tiber ;  I,  xviii,  2  : 
also  pronounced  his  ordinations  void  ;  §  6. 

Stigand,  said  to  have  been  appointed 
bishop  of  Elmham  by  king  Harold  Hare- 
foot  in  1038  or  1039;  I,  xxii,  4  :  (seems 
to  have  been  superseded  in  favour  of 
Grimkytel  bishop  of  Selsey,  who  held  both 
sees  for  some  years,  but  to  have  been  re- 
appointed by  king  Edward  the  Confessor 
and  consecrated  in  1043  ;  Sax.  Chron.  ; 
Flor.  Wigorn.  :)  removed  to  the  see  of 
Winchester  in  1047  ;  §  10  :  made  archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury  on  the  flight  or  death 
of  Robert  of  Jumieges  and  the  defeat  of 
the  Norman  party  in  the  court  about  1052  ; 
§  11  :  but  retains  the  bishopric  of  Win- 
chester ;  ib. ;  II,  i,  9 :  said  by  Malmesbury, 
and  by  Raronius  and  Cressy  after  him,  to 


have  received  a  pall  from  the  antipope 
Benedict  X  in  1058  ;  I,  xxii,  15,  n.  3  : 
probably  received  no  pall  from  any  one, 
but  used  the  pall  of  his  predecessor  Robert ; 
§  16:  he  is  said  to  have  put  forward 
Edgar  Aetheling  as  king  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Hastings  ;  II,  i,  5,  n.  2  :  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  crowned  by  Ealdred 
archbishop  of  York,  not  by  Stigand,  probably 
because  Stigand  had  always  opposed  the 
Norman  interest ;  §§  4, 5  :  he  is  carried  over 
into  Normandy  by  king  William  in  1067  ; 
§  5  :  consecrates  Remigius  bishop  of  Dor- 
chester, probably  in  1069  ;  I,  xxii,  16,  n.  3; 
II,  i,  6,  n.  1  ;  ii,  2  :  is  deposed  by  the  king 
with  the  help  of  the  legates  of  pope  Alex- 
ander II  in  a  council  at  Winchester  in 
April  1070  for  several  alleged  offences,  the 
real  reason  being  his  patriotism  ;  I,  xxii, 
[6;  II,  i,  6,  9,  10:  and  is  immediately 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  remains  till 
his  death  ;  II,  i,  9  :  all  who  had  received 
consecration  from  him  ordered  by  the  pope 
to  be  deprived  or  suspended  ;  ii,  2. 

Stigand,  chaplain  to  William  the 
Conqueror,  made  bishop  of  Selsey  by  him 
in  1070  in  succession  to  Agelric  deposed  ; 
II,  i,  11. 

Stillingfleet,  Edward,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  author  of  "  Origines  Britan- 
nicae"  ;  I,  Pref.  n.  13  ;  x,  9,  n.  1. 

Stow  :  see  Sidnacester. 

Streanaeshai.ch  :  see  Whitby. 

Subscription  to  Councils  &c,  method 
of,  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  ;  I,  xii,  13,  n-  4  ; 
xv,  1 1-13  :  singular  manner  of  subscribing 
a  decree  of  the  council  of  Cloveshoe  in 
803  ;  xv,  5. 

Suffragan  or  Assistant  Bishops, 
commonly  employed  in  England  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  the 
Reformation;  II,  hi,  16,  17  :  account  of 
them  ;  §  16,  n.  2. 

Sunday,  observance  of:  preaching  of 
Eustace  abbot  of  Flay  in  1201  and  of 
others  to  promote  it ;  II,  xix,  15  :  their 
mission  founded  in  imposture  ;  ib. 

Supremacy  of  the  kings  of  England  in 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  causes  and 
over  ecclesiastical  persons  till  after  the 
Conquest ;  I,  xviii,  4,  10  ;  II,  Pref.  p.  22  ; 
xxv,  10  :  that  supremacy  the  real  point  in 
dispute  between  William  Rufus  and  An- 
selm  ;  II,  iv,  15  :  controverted  by  Becket 
against  Henry  II  in  1163  ;  xii,  16  :  never 
openly  questioned  before  ;  §§  19,  20  :  sur- 
rendered mainly  by  Henry  II  ;  xxv,  12, 
13  :  on  supremacy  of  the  popes  see  Rome  : 
kings  by  calling  in  the  pope's  authority 
weaken  their  own  ;  II,  xv,  7,  8  :  as,  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  in  1066  to  sanction 
his  design  upon  England  ;  ii,  3  :  and  in 
1070  to  depose  disaffected  bishops  and 
abbots,  i,  6,  8-10,  12  ;  ii,  3  ;  xxv,  3  :  Wil- 
liam II  in  1095  to  depose  archbishop  An- 
selm  ;  iv,  8, 9  :  Henry  I  in  1 124  to  annull 
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the  contract  of  marriage  between  his 
nephew  William  son  of  Robert  duke  of 
Normandy  and  Sibylla  daughter  of  Fulk 
count  of  Anjou  ;  viii,  6,  n.  4  ;  ix,  4,  n.  1  : 
Stephen  in  1136  to  confirm  his  election  to 
the  crown;  ix,  n,n.  2:  Henry  II  in  1 155 
to  sanction  his  design  upon  Ireland  ;  xii, 
3,  5  :  and  in  1 1  73-4  to  support  the  election 
of  Richard  prior  of  Dover  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  against  the  appeal  of  his  son 
king  Henry  the  younger;  xiv,  12,  13: 
supremacy  in  Normandy  surrendered  by 
king  Richard  I  about  1190  ;  xvi,  19  :  su- 
premacy of  the  sovereigns  of  Sicily  ;  II, 
Pref.  n.  15  :  subordination  of  the  state  to 
the  church  asserted  in  the  famous  letter  of 
pope  Innocent  III  to  the  emperor  Alexius 
Comnenus  about  1200;  xxi,  5,  n.  7. 

Surrey  belonged  to  the  West-Saxons, 
not  to  the  South- Saxon s  ;  I,  i,  5,  n.  2  : 
was  retained  (with  Kent,  Sussex,  and 
Essex)  by  Aethelwulf  on  the  division  of 
his  dominions  in  856  ;  xvii,  6. 

Sussex  :  see  South-Saxons. 

Svein,  king  of  Denmark,  invades  Eng- 
land early  in  the  eleventh  century,  con- 
quers great  part  of  it,  and  is  proclaimed 
king  in  10 13,  forcing  king  Aethelred  to 
take  refuge  in  Normandy  ;  I,  xxi,  1 1  : 
dies  in  1014  ;  §  12. 

Svein  Estrithson,  son  of  the  jarl 
Ulf  by  Estrith  or  Margaret  sister  to  king 
Cnut  ;  I,  xxi,  13,  n.  6  :  absent  from 
England  when  king  Harthacnut  died  in 
1042,  being  in  command  of  the  fleet  which 
Harthacnut  had  sent  against  Magnus  king 
of  Norway  ;  xxii,  5,  n.  6. 

Synod  :  see  Councils. 

Tate  :  see  Aethelburge. 

Tatfrith,  a  monk  of  Whitby,  chosen 
in  679  the  first  bishop  of  Worcester,  but 
died  before  consecration  ;  I,  vii,  2,  n.  6. 

Tatwine,  successor  to  Berhtwald  in 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  consecrated  at 
Canterbury  June  10,  731,  by  four  bishops 
of  his  province  ;  I,  x,  7. 

Theobald,  abbot  of  Bee,  elected  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  December  1 1 38  ; 
II,  ix,  15  :  cited  by  Henry  bishop  of 
Winchester  as  legate  of  pope  Innocent  II 
to  attend  a  council  called  by  him  at 
Winchester  in  August  n  39  ;  §  17  : 
about  1 140  accepts  from  pope  Innocent 
the  title  of  "  legatus  natus"  for  himself 
and  his  successors,  so  perpetuating  the 
loss  of  their  proper  rights  as  metropoli- 
tans ;  x,  1  :  after  the  capture  of  king 
Stephen  in  1141  Theobald  still  adheres  to 
him  in  preference  to  the  empress  Maud  ; 
§  6  :  he  introduced  and  encouraged  the 
study  of  the  civil  law  under  Vacarius 
from  about  1144;  §  9,  n.  2  :  in  1148  he 
goes  over  to  France  to  attend  pope  Euge- 
nius  III  at  the  council  of  Rheims  without 
leave  from  the  king  ;  §  15  :  on  his  return 


is  sent  out  of  England  by  the  king,  but  is 
afterwards  allowed  to  come  over  and  has 
his  temporalities  restored  ;  §§  15-17  :  said 
to  have  been  made  legate,  probably  by 
Eugenius,  the  commission  of  the  bishop 
of  Winchester  being  recalled  ;  §  1 6  :  em- 
ployed Thomas  Becket  as  his  agent  at 
Rome  in  that  business  ;  xii,  6  :  forces  the 
monks  of  his  cathedral  to  renounce  an 
appeal  to  Rome  against  him  and  to  sub- 
mit to  his  authority  ;  x,  1 7  :  holds  a 
council  at  London  in  Lent  1151  ;  x,  4, 
n.  1  :  after  dispute  with  the  monks  of 
St.  Augustin's  about  1152  is  forced  to 
give  benediction  to  their  abbot  Silvester 
without  receiving  from  him  a  profession 
of  obedience  ;  xi,  6,  n.  3  :  in  11 52  refuses 
to  crown  prince  Eustace  at  the  king's 
desire,  pleading  the  commands  of  the 
pope  ;  x,  16  :  in  1153  after  the  death  of 
Eustace  helps  to  bring  about  an  agree- 
ment between  the  king  and  the  empress  ; 
xii,  1  :  appoints  Becket  archdeacon  of 
Canterbury,  and  afterwards  recommends 
him  to  king  Henry  II ;  §  6  :  dies  in  April 
1 161  ;  §  10. 

Theodore,  born  at  Tarsus,  educated 
at  Athens,  a  monk,  a  man  of  great  spirit 
and  learning,  selected  by  pope  Vitalian  on 
the  recommendation  of  abbot  Adrian  to  be 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  death  of 
Wighard  ;  I,  v,  5,  n.  6  ;  vi,  1 5,  n.  5  : 
consecrated  March  26,  668  ;  v,  6  :  reaches 
England  in  May  669  ;  ib.  :  immediately 
travels  over  England  and  recommends  the 
Roman  usages;  ib.:  the  first  acknowledged 
metropolitan  of  England ;  iv,  10 ;  v,  3,  10 ; 
vi,  t  :  procures  the  removal  of  Chad  from 
the  see  of  York  and  the  settlement  of 
Wilfred  in  it ;  v,  7  :  pronounces  Chad's 
consecration  uncanonical,  induces  him  to 
receive  consecration  from  himself,  and 
procures  (from  Wulfhere  king  of  the 
Mercians)  his  appointment  to  the  see  of 
Lichfield  vacant  by  the  death  of  Jaruman ; 
ib.  :  with  the  aid  of  abbot  Adrian  sets  up 
schools  for  Greek,  Latin,  music,  and  other 
things  ;  ib.  :  presides  at  the  council  of 
Hertford  in  672  ;  §  8  :  said  by  Bede  to 
have  convened  that  council,  but  probably 
prevailed  on  the  Saxon  kings  to  convene 
it;  §  10  :  owed  his  metropolitical  authority 
entirely  to  the  consent  of  the  Saxon  kings ; 
ib.  :  Theodore  united  the  churches  of 
Scottish  and  Roman  establishment  in 
England  ;  vi,  1  :  terms  of  communion 
cited  from  his  Penitential  ;  vi,  1  :  he 
endeavoured  to  introduce  auricular  con- 
fession ;  ib.  :  deposed,  or  procured  the 
deposition  of,  Winfrid  bishop  of  Lichfield 
in  675  or  676  ;  §  2,  n.  7  :  not  responsible 
for  the  expulsion  of  Wilfred  from  his 
bishopric  in  677  or  678  ;  §  3  :  conse- 
crates Bosa  bishop  of  York,  Eata  of 
Lindisfarne,  and  Eadhaed  of  Sidnacester, 
together  at  York  in  678  ;  §  5  :  his  pre- 
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sence  at  Rome  desired  by  pope  Agatho  I 
to  assist  him  in  preparing  for  the  sixth 
general  council  then  summoned  to  meet 
at  Constantinople  ;  §  9  ;  vii,  1  :  he  takes 
no  notice  of  the  decree  of  Agatho  and  his 
synod  in  Wilfred's  favour  ;  vi,  15  :  pre- 
sides in  the  council  of  Hatfield  in  680  ; 
vii,  1-5  :  and  in  the  synod  of  Twyford  on 
the  Alne  in  684;  ix,  13,  n.  5  :  is  recon- 
ciled to  Wilfred  about  686  ;  vii,  10  : 
writes  in  his  favour  to  Aldfrith  king  of 
the  Northumbrians  ;  ib.  :  dies  September 
19,  690,  at  tbe  age  of  88 ;  §  11  ;  viii,  1, 
n.  1  :  left  the  church  in  a  good  state  for 
his  successor ;  viii,  1  :  is  said  to  have  be- 
gun the  settlement  of  parishes  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  bis  life ;  ib.  ;  x,  8  ;  xvi,  8  ; 
xvii,  5  :  his  collections  from  the  Councils  ; 
xi,  15  ;  xii,  7  :  his  Penitential  ;  vi,  1 ;  xii, 
7;  xiv,  2,  n.  6. 

Theodulf,  bishop  of  Orleans  about 
the  close  of  the  eighth  century  :  his  set  of 
rules  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon,  pro- 
bably by  Aelfric  the  homilist ;  I,  xxi,  8, 
n.  4. 

Theophylact,  bishop  of  Todi,  sent  by 
pope  Adrian  I  as  legate  with  Gregory 
bishop  of  Ostia  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  English  church  about  785  ;  I,  xi,  15  ; 
xii,  10  :  proceedings  and  report  of  the 
legates  ;  §§  11-13. 

Thetford  in  Norfolk,  made  a  bishop's 
see  instead  of  Elmham  by  bishop  Herfast 
after  the  council  of  London  in  1075  ;  1 1, 
i,  10,  n.  4  :  the  see  removed  to  Norwich 
by  bishop  Herbert  Losinga  in  1094;  ib, 

Thomas  I,  canon  of  Bayeux,  made 
archbishop  of  York  by  king  William  I  in 
1070  ;  II,  i,  11  :  refuses  to  swear  canoni- 
cal obedience  to  archbishop  Lanfranc,  but 
makes  his  profession  in  writing,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  oath  being  reserved  for  the 
present ;  §  15  :  is  consecrated  by  Lanfranc 
at  Canterbury  ;  ib. :  accompanies  Lanfranc 
to  Rome  in  107 1  ;  ii,  1  :  fiction  of  his 
being  deposed  there  by  the  pope,  as  the 
son  of  a  priest,  and  restored  on  Lanfranc's 
intercession  ;  ib. :  he  receives  his  pall  from 
pope  Alexander  II ;  §  4  :  by  the  pope's 
advice  refers  to  the  king  and  his  council 
his  claims  to  be  independent  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  to  have  the 
dioceses  of  Dorchester,  Worcester,  and 
Lichfield  within  his  province  ;  §§  6,  7  : 
the  case  heard  in  1072,  and  decided  against 
him  on  both  points  ;  §  7 :  the  archbishop 
present  at  the  council  of  London  in  1075  ; 
§  13  :  he  consecrates  Rodolf  bishop  of  the 
Orcades  at  tbe  request  of  earl  Paul  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  Lanfranc  ;  iv,  10, 
n.  4  :  divided  his  diocese  into  archdeacon- 
ries and  rural  deaneries  ;  iii,  15,  17  :  in 
1093  claims  Lincoln  and  part  of  Lindsey 
as  belonging  to  his  own  diocese ;  iv,  4  : 
his  claim  quieted  in  1094  by  William 
Rufus  granting  the  abbey  of  St.  German 


at  Selby  and  the  church  of  St.  Oswald  at 
Gloucester  to  him  and  his  successors  ;  §  5  : 
he  died  November  18, 1100  ;  v,  17,  n.  4. 

Thomas  II,  archbishop  elect  of  York 
in  1 1 08  tried  to  avoid  making  profession 
of  obedience  to  Anselm  and  the  see  of 
Canterbury  ;  II,  vii,  11,  n.  3  ;  §  13  :  but 
made  it  duly  on  his  consecration  in  June 
1 109  after  Anselm's  death  ;  ib.  :  he  died 
(in  February  1114)  ;  §  13. 

Thomas  of  Venice,  chosen  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  by  the  crusaders  after  their 
capture  of  it  in  1204  ;  II,  xx,  2. 

Thurkytei,,  chancellor  to kingEadred, 
made  abbot  of  Croyland  by  him ;  I,  xix,  6, 

'3- 

Thurstan  :  see  Turstein. 

Tithes  :  general  grant,  or  legal  settle- 
ment, of  them  for  the  whole  kingdom  first 
made  by  king  Aethelwulf  about  855  ;  I, 
viii,  3;  xvii,  1 :  yet  this  was  only  a  general 
settlement,  the  parochial  right  to  tithes 
growing  up  gradually  during  several  cen- 
turies ;  xvii,  2-5  :  the  same  in  foreign 
churches  till  the  Lateran  council  of  pope 
Innocent  III  in  12 15  ;  §  5  :  payment  of 
tithes  and  firstfruits  enjoined  by  Alfred's 
laws  ;  §  2  :  the  parochial  right  to  tithes 
seems  to  be  settled  by  a  law  of  king  Edgar, 
959-975  »  xvii,  3  ;  xx,  1  :  but  perhaps 
was  not  perfectly  settled  at  the  time  of 
the  council  of  Westminster  in  1125  ;  II, 
viii,  1 1  :  possession  of  tithes  and  glebe 
anciently  given  by  the  patron  ;  II,  v,  7  : 
exemption  from  payment  of  tithes  to  the 
secular  clergy  granted  to  the  Cistercian 
monks  by  pope  Innocent  II  about  1 131 5 
ix,  7  :  but  this  privilege  did  not  at  once 
reach  England  ;  ib. :  Richard  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  remonstrates  strongly  against 
it  about  1 180 ;  xv,  23,  n.  2. 

Tonsure  :  the  form  of  it  debated  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  the  Roman  and 
Scottish  communions  at  the  synod  of  Whit- 
by in  664 ;   I,  iv,  1 1  ;  v,  3. 

Tostig,  a  son  of  Godwine  earl  of  Kent, 
earl  of  Northumberland,  being  at  Rome  in 
1 06 1  prevails  on  pope  Nicholas  II  to  grant 
a  pall  to  Ealdred  archbishop  of  York  by 
threats  of  the  king's  displeasure  ;  I,  xxii, 
17:  in  1066  supports  Harold  Hardrada 
king  of  Norway  in  his  invasion  of  Eng- 
land against  his  own  brother  king  Harold  ; 

II,  i,  3- 

Tot  A,  bishop  of  Selsey,  subscribed  the 
Council  of  Cealchythe  about  785  ;  I,  xii, 
13,  n.  7. 

Totta,  or  Torhthelm,  bishop  of  Leices- 
ter about  737 — 764;  I,  xii,  13,  n.  7  :  pre- 
sent at  the  council  of  Cloveshoe  in  747  ; 
xi,  17. 

Transubstanttation,  not  known  in 
England  at  the  time  of  the  council  of 
Cealchythe  in  816;  I,  xvi,  3  :  nor  even  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century ; 
xx,  10 ;    xxi,  2-8  :    archbishop   Lanfranc 
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laboured  to  introduce  it  into  England ; 
xx,  9;  xxi,  5.  See  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

Treves,  the  residence  of  the  Praefectus 
Pic-Btnrio  Galliarum  till  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Honorius  (395 — 423),  when  it 
was  lost  to  the  empire;  II,  Pref.  pp.  15, 
17,  n.  28. 

Tiuaverdini,  mercenary  ruffians,  de- 
nounced by  the  Lateran  council  under 
pope  Alexander  III  in  11 79;  II,  xv,  17, 
n.  1. 

Trinity,  chief  festival  of  the,  fixed  on 
the  Sunday  after  Whitsunday  in  England 
by  archbishop  Becket,  who  was  conse- 
crated on  that  day  in  1162;  II,  xii,  ir, 
n.  2  :  churches  differed  in  their  time  of 
keeping  it  till  after  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century ;  ib. 

Trumberht,  or  Tunberht,  made  bi- 
shop of  Hexham  in  680  or  681  on  the 
second  division  of  the  Northumbrian  dio- 
cese by  king  Ecgfrith ;  I,  vi,  4  :  deposed  in 
684  ;  ix,  13,  n.  3. 

Trumuini,  made  bishop  of  a  new  dio- 
cese constituted  about  680  by  Ecgfrith 
king  of  the  Northumbrians  in  territory 
which  he  had  gained  from  the  Picts ;  I, 
vii,  6. 

Tuam,  made  an  archiepiscopal  see  by 
pope  Eugenius  III  sending  a  pall  to  its 
bishop  in  1152  ;  II,  iv,  10,  n.  1  ;  xii,  4, 
n.  7. 

Tuda  succeeded  Colman  as  bishop  of 
Lindisfarne  in  664,  but  died  in  a  few 
months  ;   I,  v,  3. 

Turgot,  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's by  Thomas  archbishop  of  York 
with  consent  of  archbishop  Lanfranc  ;  II, 
vii,  9  :  dies  about  11 15  ;  ib. 

Turketel  :  see  Thurkytel. 

Turstein,  elected  archbishop  of  York 
(in  1 1 14) ;  II,  vii,  n,  13  :  refuses  to  make 
profession  of  canonical  obedience  to  Ralph 
archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  §  1 1  :  is  de- 
prived in  consequence ;  ib. :  goes  to  Rome 
and  obtains  a  letter  from  pope  Paschal  II 
to  king  Henry  I  for  his  restoration  and 
for  a  reference  to  the  pope ;  ib.  n.  5  : 
rather  than  profess  obedience  to  archbishop 
Ralph  he  declines  to  be  consecrated  by 
him;  §13:  in  11 19  asks  the  king's  leave 
to  go  over  to  France  \  §  13  :  is  required 
first  to  promise  not  to  receive  consecration 
from  pope  Calixtus  II,  then  in  France  ; 
ib. :  is  consecrated  by  the  pope  at  Rheims; 
ib. :  is  forbidden  by  the  king  to  return 
into  his  dominions  unless  he  makes  pro- 
fession duly;  §§  14,  15:  goes  to  Rome 
again  in  1 123  to  prosecute  his  claim  against 
the  new  archbishop  of  Canterbury  William 
de  Corboil ;  viii,  5  :  the  founder  of  Foun- 
tains' abbey  in  Yorkshire ;  x,  2  :  dies  in 
February  1 140;  ib.  n.  1  corrected. 

Twysden,  sir  Roger,  an  editor  of 
English  Chroniclers ;  I,  Pref.  n.  9. 


Ulf,  a  Norman,  made  bishop  of  Dor- 
chester on  the  death  of  Eadnoth  in  1049 
or  1050;  I,  xxii,  10,  n.  5  ;  §  12,  n.  2: 
present  at  the  council  of  Vereelli  under 
pope  Leo  IX  in  September  1050  ;  §  12, 
n.  2  :  said  to  have  been  in  danger  of  being 
degraded  there  for  ignorance  ;  ib. :  per- 
haps carried  with  him  the  MS.  volume  of 
Anglo-Saxon  homilies  and  poems  now  in 
the  library  of  the  cathedral  there ;  II, 
xxiv,  3,  n.  4 :  forced  to  retire  to  Nor- 
mandy on  the  restoration  of  Godwine  and 
his  family  about  September  1052  ;  I,  xxii, 
11,12. 

Unity  held  by  the  council  of  Cloveshoe 
in  747  to  consist,  not  in  subjection  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  but  in  sameness  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity ;  I,  xi,  9  :  likewise  by 
the  council  of  Cealchythe  about  785  ;  xii, 
1 2  :  and  by  the  council  of  Cealchythe  in 
816  ;  xvi,  1  :  likewise  by  archbishop  Oda, 
941 — 958,  in  his  provincial  Constitutions; 
xi,  9 ;  xix,  4 :  unity  of  the  church  of  Rome 
a  fiction  ;  xxii,  14  ;  II,  Pref.  pp.  9,  II. 

Universal  Bishop  :  that  title  dis- 
allowed by  pope  Gregory  I ;  I,  ii,  13: 
the  pretence  to  it  not  thought  of  at  Rome 
in  his  time  ;  ib.  :  obtained  from  the  em- 
peror Phocas  by  pope  Boniface  III ;  iii,  8, 
n.  4 ;  II,  Pref.  p.  1 1  :  claim  of  universal 
pastorship  first  put  forward  by  pope  Gre- 
gory VII,  1073— 1085  ;  II,  Pref.  pp.  6,20, 
22  ;  ii,  10,  nn.  1,  2  ;  vii,  6. 

Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford may  have  had  their  origin  in  some  of 
the  secular  monasteries  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries ;  I,  iv,  5;  x,  12  :  account 
of  the  controversy  about  their  antiquity; 
iv,  5,  n.  9. 

University  College  in  Oxford,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  king  Alfred  ; 
I,  xvii,  12,  n.  2. 

Unwona,  bishop  of  Leicester,  subscribed 
the  Council  of  Cealchythe  about  785  ;  I, 
xii,  13. 

Urban  II,  elected  pope  (in  March  1088) 
in  succession  to  Victor  III;  II,  iii,  19: 
resolves  to  follow  the  steps  of  Gregory  VII; 
ib.  ;  v,  10 :  his  character;  ib. :  his  struggle 
with  the  antipope  Clement  III ;  iv,  6  : 
he  deceives  and  overreaches  William  Rufus 
in  his  dispute  with  archbishop  Anselm  in 
1095,  sending  a  pall  to  Anselm,  yet  getting 
himself  owned  as  pope  by  the  king ;  §§  8, 9 : 
in  November  1095  he  holds  a  council  at 
Clermont,  where  he  excommunicates  king 
Philip  I  of  France  ;  §  1 1  :  passes  decrees 
against  lay  investiture;  ib. ;  v,  10,  15  :  and 
proclaims  the  first  crusade;  iv,  14,  n.  2.; 
v,  1 1  :  encourages  the  crusade  by  granting 
plenary  indulgences;  v,  11,  n.  3  :  he  re- 
ceives Anselm  at  Rome,  on  his  exile  from 
England  in  1098,  with  the  greatest  honours; 
iv,  14  ;  viii,  15  :  writes  to  the  king  with 
threats  for  Anselm's  restoration  ;  iv,  15  r 
submits  Anselm's  case  to  the  council  of 
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Bari ;  ib.  n.  7  :  his  threats  have  no  effect 
on  the  king ;  iv,  15 ;  v,  1 :  he  refuses  An- 
selm  leave  to  resign  his  archbishopric  and 
retire  to  a  monastery ;  v,  1  :  in  a  council 
at  Rome  in  1099  Se^s  a  decree  made  against 
lay  investiture;  iv,  15,  n.  7;  v,  8 :  dies 
July  29,  1099;  §  2>  n«  3  :  ms  grant  to 
Roger  count  of  Calabria  and  Sicily  in 
1098,  constituting  the  count  and  his  suc- 
cessors perpetual  legates  of  the  holy  see ; 
Pref.  n.  15. 

Urban  III,  pope  1 185 — 1 187,  grants  a 
bull  to  Baldwin  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
empowering  him  to  found  a  college  of 
secular  canons  at  Hackington  ;  II,  xvi,  8  : 
but  on  an  appeal  from  the  cathedral  monks 
of  Canterbury  revokes  it  and  orders  Bald- 
win to  demolish  the  building;  §§  10,  II. 

Ussher,  James,  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
author  of  a  work  on  the  Antiquity  of  the 
Churches  of  Britain  ;  I,  Pref.  n.  II, 

Vacariits,  came  to  England  from 
Bologna  about  1 1 44,  and  taught  the  civil 
law  at  Oxford ;  II,  x,  9,  n.  2  :  was  si- 
lenced for  a  time  by  king  Stephen,  who 
viewed  the  new  study  with  fear  and 
suspicion  ;  ib.  :  in  11 49  his  lectures  were 
crowded,  and  he  was  perhaps  still  teaching 
in  1 1 64  or  1 1 65  ;  ib. :  his  abridgment  of 
the  Codex  and  Digests  ;  ib. 

Vaudois  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Albigenses  ;  II,  xii,  8,  n.  4. 

Vercelli  in  Piedmont  :  a  council 
held  there  by  pope  Leo  IX  in  September 
1050;  I,  xxii,  12,  n.  2  :  valuable  Anglo- 
Saxon  MS.  now  in  the  library  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Eusebius  ;  II, 
xxiv,  3,  n.  4  :  college  of  canons  regular  at 
the  church  of  St.  Andrew  founded  by 
cardinal  Guala  de' Bicchieri  (about  1215); 
ib. 

Vergil,  Pol  yd  ore,  collector  of  Peter- 
pence  in  England  under  pope  Alexander 
VI  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century; 

1,  xiii,  10,  n.  8 :  author  of  a  History  of 
England  ;  I,  Pref.  n.  1  :  his  assertion  that 
England  was  in  Saxon  times  a  fee  of  the 
papacy  refuted ;  xiii,  10,  11;  xviii,  7. 

Vicarages  in  churches  impropriate  to 
religious  houses  required  by  the  council  of 
Westminster  under  archbishop  Hubert  in 
1 200 ;  II,  xix,  9  :  vast  increase  of  impro- 
priations soon  afterwards  ;  ib. 

Victor  I,  pope  192-202,  disturbed  the 
peace  of  Christendom  about  196  by  pro- 
nouncing the  churches  of  Asia  Minor 
excommunicate  for  keeping  Easter  always 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  ;  I,  v, 

2,  n.  7;  ix,  9,  n.  2 ;  II,  v,  5,  n.  3  :  was 
reproved  for  it  by  Irenseus,  and  his  sen- 
tence was  disregarded  by  many  bishops  ; 
ib. 

Victor  III,  elected  pope  by  the  Hilde- 
brandine  party  in  May  1086,  a  year  after 


the  death  of  Gregory  VII ;  not  consecrated 
till  May  1087;  died  in  September  1087; 
II,  hi,  19;  v,  10. 

Virgilius  archbishop  of  Aries  con- 
secrates Augustin  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  597;  I,  ii,  6,  nn.  4,  5. 

Vitalian,  pope  (658-672),  selects 
Theodore  of  Tarsus  to  be  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  place  of  Wighard  re- 
cently deceased  at  Rome,  and  consecrates 
him  March  26,  668 ;  I,  v,  5,  6  :  sends 
abbot  Adrian  to  England  with  him  to 
guard  against  the  introduction  of  opinions 
or  usages  of  the  Greek  church  ;  §  5,  n.  6  : 
his  memory  assailed  by  Theodore  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Macarius  of  Antioch  be- 
cause he  did  not  favour  the  heresy  of  the 
Monothelites  ;  vi,  6,  n.  3  ;  vii,  1. 

Walchere,  made  bishop  of  Durham 
by  king  William  I  about  1070  in  suc- 
cession to  Agehvine  deposed  ;  II,  i,  11. 

Waldenses  :  see  Vaudois. 

Wales  :  see  British  Church.  Wales 
forced  by  king  Aethelstan  to  pay  him  a 
tribute  ;  I,  xviii,  1 1  :  conquered  by  king 
Henry  I ;  II,  x,  14  :  appointment  of  its 
bishops  a  right  appurtenant  to  the  con- 
quest, and  they  then  became  subject  to 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury ;  vii,  7,  8  ; 
x,  14:  Bernard  bishop  of  St.  David's  in 
the  reign  of  Stephen  attempts  to  recover 
the  ancient  metropolitan  authority  of  his 
own  see  ;  x,  13,  14  :  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
likewise  attempts  it  in  1 199-1203;  xix, 
1-3  :  the  Welsh  clergy  were  generally 
married  at  that  time  ;  §  2  ;  xxv,  i. 

Walhstod,  bishop  of  Hereford  in  731 ; 

I,  x,  7. 

Walkelin,  made  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter by  king  William  I  in  1070  in  suc- 
cession  to   archbishop   Stigand   deposed  ; 

II,  i,  11  :  his  design  to  substitute  a  body 
of  40  secular  canons  for  the  monks  in  his 
cathedral  stopped  by  a  bull  from  pope 
Alexander  II  about  1072  ;  ii,  5. 

Walo  :  see  Guala  de'  Bicchieri. 

Walter,  bishop  of  Albano,  sent  by 
pope  Urban  II  as  his  legate  to  William 
Rufus  in  his  first  dispute  with  archbishop 
Anselm  ;  II,  iv,  9,  n.  1  :  deceives  and 
overreaches  the  king  ;  ib.  :  delivers  a  pall 
to  Anselm  publicly  ;  ib. 

Walter,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  takes 
the  cross  in  1 185  ;  II,  xvi,  7  :  accompanies 
king  Richard  I  in  11 90  as  far  as  Sicily  ; 
§  22  :  is  thence  sent  back  by  him  to 
England  to  correct  the  misgovernment  of 
his  chancellor  Longchamp  bishop  of  Ely  ; 
ib.  :  on  Longchamp's  removal  is  made 
justiciary  and  guardian  of  the  realm  in 
conjunction  with  John  the  king's  younger 
brother  ;  xvii,  9,  n.  4  ;  10,  n.  2. 

Walter,  Hubert,  dean  of  York,  ap- 
pointed   bishop    of    Salisbury    by    king 
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Richard  I  in  September  T189;  II,  xvi, 
13  :  elected  archbishop  of  Canterbury  on 
the  king's  nomination  in  May  1 193  ;  xvii, 
10,  n.  2  :  after  Richard's  return  in  11 94 
is  appointed  chief  justiciary  of  England  ; 
§  16:  in  1 195  on  the  king's  request  is 
made  legate  by  pope  Celestine  III  for  all 
England,  the  province  of  York  not  (as 
usual)  excepted  ;  ib.  :  holds  a  legatine 
council  at  York  in  June  1 X95  ;  ib. :  in  1 197 
obtains  more  land  at  Lambeth  from  the 
prior  and  convent  of  Rochester  by  ex- 
change, and  proceeds  to  build  a  college 
for  secular  canons  there  in  pursuance  of 
archbishop  Baldwin's  design  ;  xvi,  II, 
n.  6  ;  xviii,  4  :  the  cathedral  monks  of 
Canterbury  remonstrate,  but  he  perse- 
veres ;  xviii,  3-5  :  in  11 98  they  procux-e 
bulls  from  pope  Innocent  III  ordering 
the  demolition  of  the  chapel  ;  the  king 
interposes  in  vain  ;  and  in  1 199  the  build- 
ing is  destroyed  ;  §§  6-9  :  the  archbishop 
as  chief  justiciary  and  guardian  of  the 
realm  leads  an  army  into  South  Wales  in 
1 198  ;  xix,  2  :  resigns  that  office  in  July; 
§  1,  n.  1  ;  §  2,  n.  6  :  in  1199  *s  made 
chancellor  by  king  John  on  the  day  of  his 
coronation,  May  27;  §  1,  n.  1  :  opposes 
the  attempt  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  to  get 
the  ancient  metropolitan  authority  restored 
to  the  see  of  St.  David's ;  §  3  :  holds  a 
council  at  Westminster  in  September  1200; 
§  7  :  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter  chief  justiciary 
said  to  have  prohibited  it ;  ib.  :  probable 
reason  for  his  prohibition  ;  ib. :  decrees  of 
that  council ;  §  8  :  the  1 4th  orders  the 
settlement  of  a  vicar  with  proper  main- 
tenance in  every  church  impropriate  to 
any  religious  house  ;  §  9  :  the  aixhbishop 
present  at  Lincoln  at  the  funeral  of  bishop 
Hugh  in  November  ;  §  10  :  dies  July  1^, 
1205  ;  xx,  4,  n.  1  :  king  John  rejoices  at 
his  death,  but  ought  rather  to  have  la- 
mented it ;  §  5. 

Warham,  William,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, in  1508  exposed  the  imposture  of 
the  monks  of  Glastonbury  concerning  the 
bones  of  archbishop  Dunstan  ;  I,  xx,  7. 

Warlewast,  William,  sent  to  pope 
Paschal  II  by  king  Henry  I  in  1103  as 
joint  ambassador  with  archbishop  Anselm 
on  the  question  of  investiture,  but  with 
secret  instructions  ;  II,  vi,  4  :  the  pope 
refuses  all  concession ;  ib.  :  at  Lyons  on 
their  return  Warlewast  in  obedience  to 
his  instructions  forbids  Anselm  to  return 
to  England;  §5,  n.  2  :  in  1105,  being 
then  bishop  elect  of  Exeter,  he  is  again 
sent  to  Rome  on  the  king's  agreement 
with  Anselm  ;  §  4,  n.  2  ;  §  9  :  is  con- 
secrated by  Anselm  in  August  1 107  ; 
§  13  :  in  1 1 15  he  is  sent  to  Rome  by  the 
king  to  remonstrate  against  the  pope's  en- 
croachments ;  §  7. 

Waterford,  in  possession  of  the  Ost- 


mans  when  Malchus,  its  first  bishop,  was 
sent  over  to  Canterbury  to  receive  con- 
secration from  archbishop  Anselm  in  1096; 
II,  iv,  10,  n.  2. 

Wax-scot,  or  Wax-shot ;  I,  xviii,  10  : 
see  Light-scot. 

Wearmouth,  or  Monk-Wearmouth, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Wear  in  the 
county  of  Durham  :  a  monastery  founded 
there  in  674  by  Benedict  Biscop;  I,  vii, 
4  :  pictures  of  saints  and  sacred  subjects 
brought  by  him  from  Rome  to  adorn  the 
church ;  xvi,  6  :  Bede  was  a  monk  of  the 
united  abbey  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow ; 
ix,  1  :  x,  13  :  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 
abbots  ;  xvi,  6. 

WELLS,made  a  bishop's  see  for  the  county 
of  Somerset  by  king  Edward  the  Elder 
about  91.0;  I,  xviii,  4,  n.  1  :  called  in 
Latin  "ecclesia  Wellensis"  and  "Fonta- 
nensis"j  ib. 

Weohthun,  or  Wihthun,  bishop  of 
Selsey,  subscribes  the  Council  of  Cloveshoe 
in  803  ;  I,  xv,  4,  n.  4. 

Werenberht,  bishop  of  Leicester, 
subscribes  the  Council  of  Cloveshoe  in 
803  ;  T,  xv,  4,  n.  4. 

Werfrith,  bishop  of  Worcester  (872- 
915),  assisted  king  Alfred  in  his  transla- 
tions of  Latin  works  ;  I,  xvii,  14. 

Werstan  succeeds  bishop  Asser  in  the 
see  of  Sherborne  in  909  or  910;  I,  xviii, 
3,  n.  5  :  one  of  the  seven  bishops  said  to 
have  been  consecrated  at  one  time  fly  arch- 
bishop Plegmund  ;  §  1. 

West  -Saxons  :  kingdom  founded ;  I, 
i,  5  :  Christianity  first  planted  among 
them  by  Birinus  about  634  ;  iii,  5  ;  iv,  3  : 
their  bishop's  see  first  at  Dorchester  in 
Oxfordshire  ;  iv,  3,  n.  7  :  removed  to  Win- 
chester about  683  ;  ib. :  a  second  diocese 
constituted  in  705  with  its  see  at  Sherborne 
in  Dorsetshire  ;  viii,  5  ;  x,  1  :  supremacy 
of  the  kingdom  over  the  rest  of  England 
established  by  king  Egbert  about  824-827 ; 
xvi,  9  :  the  territory  surrendered  by  king 
Aethelwulf  on  the  division  of  his  domin- 
ions between  himself  and  his  son  Aethel- 
bald  in  856;  xvii,  6  :  supremacy  of  the 
kingdom  reestablished  by  Alfred  ;  §  8  : 
three  new  sees  erected  by  king  Edward 
the  Elder  about  909  at  Ramsbury,  Wells, 
and  Crediton  for  Wiltshire,  Somersetshire, 
and  Devonshire  respectively;  xviii,  4,  n.  1. 

Westminster  :  the  abbey  there  found- 
ed by  king  Edward  the  Confessor  ;  1,  xxii, 
1 7  :  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  ;  ib.  :  the 
church  consecrated  at  Christmas  1065,  not 
many  days  before  the  king's  death  ;  ib. 

Wharton,  Henry  :  his  collection  called 
"  Anglia  Sacra"  ;  I,  Pref.  nn,  9,  12. 

Whelock,  Abraham,  the  first  English 
editor  of  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  it,  and  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle ;  I,  Pref.  n.  9  ;  viii,  1  : 
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put  forth  a  second  edition  of  Lambard's 
'Apxaiovo/xia;  viii,  3,  n.  4. 

Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  formerly  called 
Streanaeshalch ;  I,  iv,  1 1  :  the  monastery 
there  very  famous  (under  abbess  Hild)  as 
a  place  of  education  for  the  Christian  mi- 
nistry ;  §  3,  n.  7  :  a  synod  there  convened 
by  king  Oswy  in  664  on  the  questions  of 
Easter,  the  tonsure,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
matters  ;  §§11-13;  v,  1-3. 

Whithern,  or  Candida  Casa,  in  Gal- 
loway ;  I,  i,  1 1  :  origin  of  the  name  ;  ib. : 
an  episcopal  see  there  ;  ib. :  the  cathedral 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Martin  ;  ib. ;  x,  1 1 : 
Ninian,  the  first  bishop,  394-432  ;  i,  11, 
n.  10  :  Pecthelm,  who  had  the  see  in  731, 
was  the  first  bishop  since  the  possession  of 
the  country  by  the  Northumbrian  kings  ; 
x,  7  :  the  bishops  continued  subject  to  the 
archbishops  of  York  as  metropolitans 
after  the  territory  was  severed  from  Eng- 
land ;  II,  iv,  10;    xiv,  16;  xvi,  14;  xvii, 

4- 

Wighard,  a  native  of  England  and  a 
presbyter  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  ap- 
pointed archbishop  in  667  by  Oswy  king 
of  the  Northumbrians  and  Ecgberct  king 
of  Kent,  and  sent  to  Rome  for  consecration, 
with  a  view  to  secure  uniformity  of  disci- 
pline throughout  England  ;  I,  v,  5  :  dies 
at  Rome  before  consecration  ;  ib. 

Wiglaf,  king  of  the  Mercians,  said  to 
have  granted  great  privileges  to  the  mo- 
nastery of  Croyland  in  a  council  at  London 
in  833  ;  I,  xvi,  10. 

Wihtred,  (son  of  Ecgberct),  king  of 
Kent  (690-725),  said  to  have  framed  a 
body  of  ecclesiastical  laws  in  a  council  at 
Bapchild  in  694  and  in  another  at  Ber- 
sted  in  696  ;  I,  viii,  3,  nn.  15,  16. 

WiLBRORD,or  Willebrord,  a  North- 
umbrian, educated  at  the  monastery  of 
Ripon  till  his  twentieth  year,  then  for  13 
years  a  student  in  Ireland  under  the  pres- 
byter Ecgberht,  went  to  Friesland  at  his 
suggestion  as  a  missionary  about  692  ;  I, 
x,  5,  11.  5  ;  13,  n.  7  :  very  successful  in  his 
labours  ;  ib.  :  consecrated  the  first  bishop 
of  Utrecht  by  pope  Sergius  I  in  696,  re- 
ceiving at  the  same  time  the  name  of 
Clemens ;  ib. :  died  about  736  at  the  age 
of  81  ;  ib. 

Wilfred,  a  Northumbrian,  made  ab- 
bot of  Ripon  by  king  Alhfrith  son  of  Oswy 
king  of  the  Northumbrians  about  661  ;  I, 
vi,  5,  n.  3  :  had  also  an  abbey  of  his  own 
foundation  at  Hexham  ;  vii,  6  :  and  an- 
other (perhaps  not  till  much  later)  atOun- 
dle  in  Northamptonshire  ;  x,  1  :  brought 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  into  Britain  ;  viii, 
6  ;  ix,  4  ;  x,  1 1  :  was  a  stanch  maintainer 
of  Roman  usages,  and  confirmed  king  Alh- 
frith in  the  observance  of  them  ;  iv,  13  : 
at  the  synod  of  Whitby  in  66+  he  replies 
to  bishop  Column's  argument  on  the  Eas- 
ter question  ;  v,  1  :    is  chosen  bishop  of 


the  Northumbrians  by  favour  of  king  Alh- 
frith on  the  death  of  Tuda  in  664  ;  §  3  : 
goes  over  to  France  and  is  consecrated  by 
Agilberct  now  bishop  of  Paris  ;  ib.  :  on 
returning  finds  Chad  chosen  and  conse- 
crated in  his  room  ;  §  4  :  this  probably 
owing  to  Wilfred's  personal  failings  ;  ib.  ; 
see  also  vi,  3  :  in  669  he  recovers  his  bi- 
shopric by  the  aid  of  archbishop  Theodore  ; 
v,  7  :  has  his  see  at  York  ;  §§  6,  7,  8,  10  : 
in  672  he  appears  by  deputy  at  the  council 
of  Hertford  under  Theodore  ;  §  8  :  in  677 
he  is  driven  from  his  bishopric  and  his 
abbeys  of  Hexham  and  Ripon  by  king  Ecg- 
frith  ;  vi,  3,  n.  3  ;  §  5  ;  vii,  6  :  one  reason 
assigned  for  this  is  that  he  had  encouraged 
Ecgfrith's  wife  Aetheldryht  to  quit  him 
and  take  the  veil ;  vi,  3  :  his  diocese  is  di- 
vided on  his  removal  from  it ;  §  4  :  he 
leaves  England  for  Rome,  is  driven  on  the 
coast  of  Friesland  by  a  storm,  passes  the 
winter  there,  and  preaches  the  gospel  with 
great  success ;  vii,  8  ;  x,  5,  n.  4  :  he  reaches 
Rome  in  678  ;  vi,  6,  n.  1  :  is  admitted  into 
a  provincial  synod  convened  by  pope  Aga- 
tho  I  and  gives  an  account  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  English,British,  and  Scottish  churches 
in  reference  to  the  heresy  of  the  Monothe- 
lites;  §  13  :  also  sets  forth  the  hardships 
of  his  own  case,  and  obtains  a  judgment 
in  his  favour  from  Agatho  and  his  synod ; 
§  15  :  is  falsely  said  by  Schelstrate  to  have 
been  summoned  by  Agatho  to  represent 
the  English  church  in  a  patriarchal  coun- 
cil at  Rome,  and  by  De  Marca  to  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  pope  from  the  authority  of 
the  English  church  ;  §§  7-14  :  in  680  he 
returns  to  England  by  desire  of  Agatho 
and  his  synod  to  report  their  judgment  to 
king  Ecgfrith  and  archbishop  Theodore  ; 
§  15  :  is  disregarded  by  Theodore,  charged 
with  imposture  and  imprisoned  by  Ecg- 
frith; ib. :  in  681,  after  a  confinement  of 
nine  months,  he  is  released  ;  vii,  8,  n.  1  : 
withdraws  first  to  Mercia,  then  to  the 
West-Saxons,  lastly  to  the  South-Saxons, 
who  were  still  pagans  ;  §  8  :  is  kindly  re- 
ceived by  their  king  Aedilualch  ;  §  9  : 
preaches  the  gospel  to  the  people  with 
great  success  ;  ib.  :  and  at  his  suggestion 
the  king  founds  a  bishopric,  placing  the 
see  at  Selsey,  and  making  him  the  first 
bishop ;  ib.  :  he  contracts  a  friendship 
with  Ceadwalla  a  prince  of  the  West-Sax- 
ons, who  on  becoming  king  (about  685) 
invites  him  to  his  court  and  employs  him 
as  his  minister ;  ib.  :  about  686  he  is  re- 
ceived again  into  friendship  by  archbishop 
Theodore,  and  by  his  influence  is  recalled 
by  Aldfrith  king  of  the  Northumbrians  ; 
§  10  :  is  restored  first  to  Hexham,  after- 
wards to  the  see  of  York  with  its  reduced 
diocese  and  to  Ripon  ;  ib.  n.  5  :  has  charge 
of  the  diocese  of  Lindisfarne  for  one  year 
after  the  death  of  Cuthbert  in  March  687  ; 
ib.  :  afterwards  he  refuses  to  obey  certain 
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decrees  of  archbishop  Theodore,  quarrels 
with  king  Aldfrith,  and  is  banished  for 
the  second  time  about  691  ;  vi,  3  ;  vii,  1 1  : 
Aethelred  king  of  the  Mercians  receives 
him  kindly,  and  places  him  in  charge  of 
the  diocese  of  Leicester  ;  vii,  11  :  in  703 
he  is  cited  by  king  Aldfrith  and  archbishop 
Berhtwald  to  the  council  of  Nosterfield; 
ix,  3  :  makes  his  defence  there,  but  threat- 
ens to  go  to  Rome  to  clear  himself ;  §  4  : 
is  deprived  and  excommunicated  ;  §  5  : 
receives  a  promise  of  help  from  king  Ae- 
thelred ;  §  7  :  goes  to  Rome  and  lays  his 
case  before  pope  John  VI ;  ib.  n.  4  :  pray- 
ing for  his  assistance  as  a  mediator ;  §  8  : 
the  pope  and  his  council  receive  him  into 
communion,  and  in  704  pronounce  him  in- 
nocent, and  the  pope  writes  a  letter  to  the 
kings  Aethelred  and  Aldfrith  desiring  that 
a  council  should  be  called  in  England  for 
the  settlement  of  the  affair ;  §§  9,  10  : 
Wilfred  wishes  to  remain  at  Rome,  but  is 
directed  by  the  pope  to  return  ;  §  10  :  on 
arriving  in  England  he  obtains  the  favour 
of  archbishop  Berhtwald  and  a  promise  of 
his  assistance  ;  §  1 1  :  in  Mercia  finds  king 
Aethelred  retired  to  a  monastery,  but  is 
recommended  by  him  to  the  favour  of  his 
successor  Coenred ;  ib. :  but  king  Aldfrith 
will  not  give  him  leave  to  wait  upon  him 
with  the  pope's  letter  ;  ib.  :  on  Aldfrith's 
death  in  705  he  applies  to  the  usurper 
Eadwulf,  but  obtains  no  favour  from  him ; 
ib.  :  at  length  by  the  aid  of  Berhtwald  and 
of  abbess  Aelflaed  in  the  council  on  the 
river  Nid  in  705  he  is  made  bishop  of  Hex- 
ham and  recovers  his  abbeys  of  Hexham 
and  Ripon  ;  x,  1  :  in  709  he  dies  at  Oun- 
dle  and  is  buried  at  Ripon  ;  ib.  :  his  great 
wealth  and  bequests  ;  ib.  :  his  opponents 
were  some  of  the  greatest  men  among  the 
English  bishops  of  the  time  ;  ix,  13. 
Wilfred  II,  bishop  of  York  in  731  ; 

I,  x,  7  :  succeeded  by  Ecgberht  in  732  ; 
xi,  1,  n.  1. 

Wilfred,  apparently  the  first  English 
bishop  of  St.  David's  ;  II,  vii,  8,  n.  4  :  died 
about  1 1 15  ;  ib. 

Wilfrith,   bishop    of  Worcester    in 

William  I,  the  Conqueror,  second 
duke  of  Normandy  of  that  name,  visits 
king  Edward  the  Confessor  during  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Norman  party  in  Eng- 
land about  1 05 1  or  1052,  probably  with  a 
view  to  the  succession;  I,  xxii,  13:  in 
1066  after  Edward's  death  he  informed 
pope  Alexander  II  of  his  design  upon 
England,  and  received  from  him  a  conse- 
crated banner  in  token    of  approbation  ; 

II,  ii,  3  :  he  lands  in  England  in  October 
with  a  large  force,  and  wins  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  in  which  king  Harold  falls  ;  i,  3, 
4 :  is  crowned  king  on  Christmas-day  by 
Ealdred  archbishop  of  York  ;  §  4 :  goes 
back  to  Normandy  in  the  spring  of  1067, 


carrying  with  him  for  security  Edgar 
Aetheling,  archbishop  Stigand,  and  the 
earls  Edwin  and  Morcar ;  §  5  :  towards 
the  end  of  1067  he  sends  abbot  Lanfranc 
to  Rome  to  procure  a  pall  for  his  new 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  perhaps  also  to 
concert  measures  with  the  pope  for  re- 
forming the  English  church  ;  §  6,  n.  3  ; 
§§  12,  14  :  requests  the  pope  to  send 
legates  to  England ;  §  6 :  by  the  end  of 
1069,  after  overcoming  much  resistance, 
he  is  completely  master  of  the  country  ; 
§§  7,  8 :  three  legates  then  arrive  from 
Rome  ;  §  8  :  William  permits  them  to 
summon  a  council,  a  thing  without  prece- 
dent in  England  ;  ib. ;  viii,  9  :  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  council  in  April  1070,  and 
of  all  others  in  his  reign,  approved  and 
appointed  beforehand  by  himself;  i,  10: 
especially  the  deposition  of  archbishop  Sti- 
gand, bishop  Agelmar,  and  several  abbots, 
as  persons  disaffected  to  the  new  govern- 
ment ;  §§  9,  10  :  likewise  the  deposition 
of  bishop  Agelric  and  several  more  abbots 
in  a  council  at  Windsor  in  May  1070  for 
the  same  reason ;  §  10 :  by  the  end  of 
1070  all  the  English  sees  except  Worcester 
and  Rochester  are  filled  with  persons  in 
the  Norman  interest  ;  §  1 1  :  foreigners 
are  preferred  to  posts  of  all  kinds ;  ib.  : 
and  the  English  are  every  where  op- 
pressed by  the  Normans;  §  12  :  the  ad- 
vancement of  Lanfranc  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury  ;  §§  6,  11-13  :  in  1072  king 
William  in  council  adjudges  the  primacy 
of  England  to  the  see  of  Canterbury ;  ii,  7  : 
in  1073  he  is  called  abroad  by  a  rebellion 
in  Maine  ;  §  8  :  in  his  absence  a  rebellion 
in  England  is  quelled  by  Lanfranc  and 
his  other  ministers ;  §  9  :  in  1074  he  is 
present  at  a  council  at  Rouen  ;  §  1 1 :  his 
caution  in  regard  to  the  designs  of  pope 
Gregory  VII ;  ib. ;  iii,  2  :  he  refuses  to 
take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  pope  ;  ii,  1 6  : 
also  to  allow  any  of  the  English  bishops 
to  attend  Gregory's  synods  at  Rome  ;  §  1 7, 
n.  3  ;  iii,  1,19:  in  1082  he  imprisons  his 
brother  Otho,  bishop  of  Bayeux  and  earl 
of  Kent,  for  intriguing  against  him  ;  iii,  5  : 
rejects  the  pope's  solicitations  on  his  be- 
half; ib.  :  and  keeps  him  in  prison  till  a 
few  days  before  his  own  death  ;  ib.  :  in 
108,5  he  fears  an  invasion  from  the  Danes; 
§  18  :  about  1086  he  has  England  sur- 
veyed and  Domesday  compiled ;  §  3  ;  §  18, 
n.  2  :  having  founded  Battle  Abbey  near 
Hastings  to  commemorate  his  victory  over 
Harold,  he  exempts  it  by  charter  in  1087 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  ;  §  7,  n.  1  :  he  is  said  to  have 
brought  feudal  tenures  into  England  ;  §  3, 
n.  3  :  and  to  have  made  church  lands  sub- 
ject to  military  service  ;  §§  3,  4 :  his  law 
for  excluding  ecclesiastical  causes  from  the 
secular  courts  and  appointing  ecclesiastical 
courts  to  try  them  in,  its  probable  causes, 
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and  its  consequences  ;  §§  9, 12-17  :  a  later 
consequence  was  the  general  licentiousness 
of  the  clergy  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  II ;  xiii,  2,  3  :  severity  of  his 
forest  laws  ;  iv,  2  :  he  dies  in  Normandy 
in  September  1087;  §  1  :  succeeded  in 
Normandy  by  his  eldest  son  Robert,  in 
England  by  his  second  surviving  son  Wil- 
liam Rufus;  ib. :  offerings  and  gifts  directed 
by  his  will ;  §  2. 

William  II,  Rufus,  second  surviving 
son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  succeeds  to 
the  crown  of  England  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  September  1087  ;  II,  iv,  1  :  his 
succession  appointed  by  his  father  and 
secured  by  archbishop  Lanfranc ;  ib.  n.  3  : 
he  is  crowned  September  26  or  27,  1087  ; 
ib. :  rebellion  against  him  in  the  spring  of 
1088  ;  ib.  n.  5  :  he  defeats  the  rebels  ;  §  2 : 
forces  his  uncle  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux 
and  earl  of  Kent,  who  was  concerned  in 
it,  to  retire  to  Normandy ;  ib.  :  curbs  his 
passions  till  after  Lanfranc's  death  ;  ib.  : 
suspects  his  brother  Robert  of  fostering 
that  rebellion ;  ib.  :  crosses  to  Normandy 
in  consequence  with  an  army  in  1090  ; 
§  3  :  after  variety  of  fortune  makes  agree- 
ment with  Robert ;  ib. :  returns  to  Eng- 
land in  109  r  to  repel  the  invasion  made 
in  his  absence  by  Malcolm  king  of  the 
Scots ;  ib. :  his  covetousness ;  §§3,4:  the 
first  sovereign  who  kept  bishoprics  and 
abbeys  vacant  for  the  sake  of  their  reve- 
nues ;  §  3,  n.  4  :  keeps  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury vacant  nearly  four  years  after  the 
death  of  Lanfranc ;  ib. :  during  a  transient 
repentance  in  illness  in  Lent  1093  he  gives 
the  archbishopric  to  Anselm  ;  ib.  :  takes  a 
large  sum  of  money  from  Robert  Bloet 
bishop  elect  of  Lincoln  for  quieting  the 
claim  of  Thomas  archbishop  of  York  to 
Lincoln  and  part  of  Lindsey ;  §  5  :  irri- 
tated by  propositions  of  Anselm  concerning 
the  church  ;  ib. :  in  1095  refuses  Anselm 
leave  to  go  to  Rome  to  procure  his  pall 
from  pope  Urban  II ;  7  :  denies  his  right 
to  own  Urban  or  any  one  else  as  pope 
without  the  king's  sanction  ;  ib.  :  at  An- 
selm's  desire  calls  his  great  council  toge- 
ther at  Rockingham  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion ;  ib.  :  the  council  decide  against  An- 
selm ;  §  8  :  he  refuses  compliance,  and 
remains  zealous  for  pope  Urban  ;  ib.  : 
William  sends  messengers  privately  to 
Rome  offering  to  acknowledge  Urban  on 
condition  of  his  helping  to  depose  Anselm 
and  sending  the  king  a  pall  for  a  new 
archbishop ;  ib.  :  deceived  and  overreached 
by  Urban  and  his  legate,  Walter  bishop  of 
Albano,  is  induced  to  own  Urban  as  pope 
and  to  acquiesce  in  the  pall  being  given  to 
Anselm;  §§  8,  9  :  calls  Anselm  to  account 
for  not  having  sent  him  sufficient  aid  in 
his  expedition  into  Wales  in  1097  ;  §  11  : 
twice  refuses  Anselm  leave  to  go  to  Rome 
in  1098;  §  12:    on  his   demanding   it  a 


third  time  and  protesting  against  the  re- 
fusal as  sinful,  William  commands  him  to 
quit  England  in  1 1  days ;  §  1 3  :  siezes  the 
temporalities  of  the  archbishopric  ;  §  14 : 
refuses  to  receive  letters  from  Anselm  ; 
§15:  refuses  to  comply  with  pope  Urban's 
demand  for  his  restoration  ;  ib.  ;  v,  1  :  is 
declared  worthy  of  excommunication  at 
the  council  of  Bari ;  iv,  15,  n.  7  :  the 
actual  sentence  prevented  by  Anselm's  in- 
terposition ;  ib.  :  his  tyrannical  govern- 
ment ;  §  14 ;  v,  2  :  his  usual  oath ;  iv,  15, 
n.  2  :  his  death  in  August  1 100 ;  v,  2. 

William,  the  only  legitimate  son  of 
king  Henry  I ;  II,  viii,  2  :  married  to  Ma- 
tilda eldest  daughter  of  Fulk  count  of 
Anjou  in  June  n  19;  §  6,  n.  1  :  does 
homage  to  king  Louis  le  Gros  in  11 20  as 
the  nominal  duke  of  Normandy;  ib.  :  is 
drowned  at  Barfieur  November  25, 11 20  ; 

§2. 

William,  son  of  Robert  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, betrothed  in  1122  or  1123  to  Si- 
bylla younger  daughter  of  Fulk  count  of 
Anjou;  II,  viii,  6,  n.  4:  the  engagement 
annulled  on  the  plea  of  consanguinity  by 
John  of  Crema  legate  to  pope  Calixtus  II 
in  1 1 24;  ib.  :  war  raised  on  his  behalf 
against  king  Henry  I  by  Norman  barons 
in  1 1 23  ;  ib.  n.  6  :  the  confederacy  de- 
feated and  broken  up  by  Henry  in  11 24  ; 
ib.  :  William  is  declared  count  of  Flanders 
by  king  Louis  le  Gros  in  March  1127  ;  ib. 
n.  5  :  dies  from  a  wound  at  the  siege  of 
Alost  in  July  1 1 28 ;  ib. 

William  the  Liox,  king  of  Scotland 
1 165 — 1214,  invades  Northumberland  in 
1 1 74  in  cooperation  with  the  sons  of  king 
Henry  II,  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner ; 
II,  xiv,  14:  at  Falaise  in  Normandy  is 
obliged  to  make  agreement  to  do  homage 
to  king  Henry  for  Scotland;  §  16;  xvi, 
18,  n.  2  :  does  homage  accordingly  at  York 
in  August  1 1 75  ;  xiv,  16:  in  1178-80  he 
requires  the  canons  of  St.  Andrew's  to 
elect  his  chaplain  Hugo  their  bishop,  and 
maintains  him  in  the  see  in  defiance  of 
pope  Alexander  III;  xvi,  1  :  in  1189, 
when  king  Richard  I  was  raising  money 
in  various  ways  for  his  crusade,  William 
redeems  the  submission  extorted  from  him 
at  Falaise  in  1 174  for  10,000  marks  ;  §  i8t 
n.  2  :  in  March  1192  obtains  from  pope 
Celestine  III  a  bull  confirming  his  sove- 
reignty and  declaring  the  Scottish  church 
dependent  only  on  the  see  of  Rome  ;  xvii, 
3,  4 :  yet  in  November  1 200  he  does 
homage  to  king  John  at  Lincoln;  xix,  10 : 
in  1 209  is  obliged  to  purchase  peace  from 
John  ;  xxi,  14,  n.  1. 

William,  a  Norman,  made  bishop  of 
London  about  105 1  by  king  Edward  the 
Confessor  on  the  advice  of  archbishop 
Robert  instead  of  abbot  Sparhafoc  whom 
the  king  had  first  appointed;  I,  xxii,  10  : 
forced  to  retire  to  Normandy  on  the  re- 
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storation  of  Godwine  and  his  family  about 
September  1052;  §11:  recalled  after- 
wards ;  ib. :  lived  to  see  the  Conquest, 
and  procured  from  the  Conqueror  a  charter 
in  favour  of  the  city  of  London ;  ib. ; 
II,  i,  11. 

William,  treasurer  of  York,  chosen 
archbishop  by  a  majority  of  the  canons 
after  the  death  of  Turstein  in  11 40;  II, 
x,  2,  nn.  1,2  :  consecrated  by  Henry  bishop 
of  Winchester;  §3,  n.  1  :  his  election  is 
disputed,  and  the  case  is  carried  to  Rome, 
and  debated  under  popes  Innocent  II,  Ce- 
lestine  II,  Lucius  II,  and  Eugenius  III; 
§§  2,  3  :  St.  Bernard  exerts  himself  against 
him  ;  §  2  :  in  1147  he  is  deposed  as  having 
been  nominated  to  the  archbishopric  by 
king  Stephen  ;  §  3,  n.  1  :  finds  refuge  at 
Winchester  with  the  bishop  ;  §  1 3 :  on  the 
death  of  Henry  Murdac  the  next  arch- 
bishop in  (October)  1153  William  is  re- 
elected, obtains  a  pall  from  pope  Anasta- 
sius  IV,  is  received  at  York  with  great 
honour,  but  dies  June  8, 11 54;  ib.  n.  3  : 
he  was  canonized  (his  days  being  January 
8  and  June  8) ;  §  3. 

William,  archbishop  of  Sens  and  bi- 
shop of  Chartres,  legate  of  pope  Alexander 
III  in  France  in  11 70;  II,  xiv,  3,  n.  1  ; 
xv,  it,  n.  4:  specially  commissioned  by 
the  pope  in  October  11 70  together  with 
Rotrod  archbishop  of  Rouen  to  settle  the 
dispute  between  king  Henry  II  and  arch- 
bishop Becket ;  xiv,  3,  n.  1  :  resigned  the 
sees  of  Sens  and  Chartres  in  1176  on  be- 
coming archbishop  of  Rheims  ;  xv,  1 1 , 
n.  4  :  visits  Becket's  tomb  in  1178;  ib.  n.3. 

William,  bishop  of  London  (1199 — 
1 221),  one  of  the  three  bishops  who  pro- 
nounced the  interdict  in  England  by  order 
of  pope  Innocent  III  in  March  1208;  II, 
xx,  14  ;  xxi,  2  :  forced  to  quit  England  in 
consequence ;  xx,  1 4  :  engaged  in  the  sub- 
sequent negotiations  ;  xxi,  12,  n.  5  ;  see 
also  the  Chronological  Account  at  the  end 
of  ch.  xxi,  ann.  1208,  1209,  12 12  :  is  in- 
vited back  to  England  by  the  king  in  May 
1 2 13  with  the  other  exiles  ;  xxii,  5,  n.  3  : 
they  return  in  July ;  §  9  :  the  bishop  is 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  John's  second 
charter  of  surrender  made  October  3  ; 
§  12. 

William  or  Blois,  precentor  of  Lin- 
coln, consecrated  bishop  of  that  see  in 
1203;  II,  xix,  II. 

William  or  Malmesbury,  the  histo- 
rian, relates  the  tale  of  the  excommunica- 
tion of  king  Edward  the  Elder  by  pope 
Formosus  for  leaving  bishoprics  vacant ; 
I,  xviii,  1-5  :  adding  to  the  fictions  and 
errors  of  the  narrative  ;  §  I ,  n.  3 ;  §  4,  n.  1  : 
points  out  the  craftiness  of  a  letter  written 
by  pope  Paschal  II  to  king  Henry  I;  II, 
vii,  10,  n.  3. 

Wiltshire,  severed  from  the  see  of 
Winchester  and  made  a  separate  diocese 


by  king  Edward  the  Elder  in  909;  I,  xviii, 
4,  n.  1  :  Berkshire  added  to  it  in  time; 
ib. :  the  see  varying  between  Ramsbury, 
Wilton,  and  Sunning  in  Berkshire  ;  ib. : 
united  with  Dorsetshire  (about  1058),  the 
see  being  first  at  Sherborne  and  after  the 
Conquest  at  Sarum  ;  xxii,  10,  n.  1. 

Winchester,  the  royal  city  of  the 
West-Saxons  :  king  Cynegils  said  to  have 
intended  to  make  it  a  bishop's  see,  and  to 
have  begun  a  church  there  for  the  purpose ; 
I,  iv,  3,  n.  7  :  a  bishop  placed  there  by 
king  Cenwalh  about  662  ;  ib.  and  §  10, 
n.  5  :  the  diocese  divided  by  the  erection 
of  the  see  of  Sherborne  in  705  ;  viii,  5  ; 
x,  1  :  the  monastery  of  New  Minster 
founded  at  Winchester  by  king  Alfred, 
and  Grimbald  placed  by  him  at  the  head 
of  it;  xvii,  12,  n.  3  :  its  church  conse- 
crated by  archbishop  Plegmund  in  903, 
and  the  remains  of  Alfred  then  removed 
therefrom  the  cathedral;  §  17,  n.3  :  the 
diocese  again  divided  by  king  Edward  the 
Elder  in  909,  when  Wiltshire  was  severed 
from  it ;  xviii,  4,  n.  1  :  secular  canons  ex- 
pelled from  the  cathedral  church  by  bishop 
Aethelwold  in  964  :  xix,  13,  15  :  a  council 
held  at  Winchester  in  April  1070 ;  II,  i, 
8-10 :  cardinals  Peter  and  John,  and 
Hermenfred  bishop  of  Sion,  legates  of  pope 
Alexander  II,  summon  the  clergy  to  it  by 
permission  of  king  William  I  ;  §  8  ;  viii, 
9  :  Stigand  archbishop  of  Canterbury  de- 
posed in  it  by  order  of  the  king  as  dis- 
affected to  the  new  government ;  i,  9,  10  : 
likewise  his  brother  Agelmar  bishop  of 
Elmham,  and  several  abbots ;  §  10  :  the 
proceedings  of  this  council  appointed  be- 
forehand by  the  king  ;  ib.  :  bishop  Walke- 
lin's  design  to  substitute  a  body  of  40  se- 
cular canons  for  the  monks  in  his  cathedral 
stopped  by  a  bull  from  pope  Alexander  II 
about  1072  ;  ii,  5  :  precedence  assigned 
to  the  bishops  of  Winchester  by  the  coun- 
cil of  London  in  1075  ;  §  13  :  a  council 
there  under  archbishop  Lanfranc  in  1076; 
§  14:  about  1 1 10  king  Henry  I  removes 
Alfred's  abbey  of  New  Minster  to  Hyde 
Meadow  near  Winchester;  I,  xvii,  17, 
n.  3  :  a  legatine  council  there  under  bishop 
Henry  of  Blois  in  August  1 1 39,  to  which  he 
cites  his  brother  king  Stephen  as  well  as 
Theobald  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  II, 
ix,  17-19:  another  in  April  1141,  in 
which  he  gets  the  empress  Maud  owned 
as  queen  and  excommunicates  all  who 
oppose  her  ;  x,  6  :  he  delivers  up  the  city 
to  her  ;  ib. 

Winfrid,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  conse- 
crated by  archbishop  Theodore  on  the 
death  of  bishop  Chad  in  March  672, 
present  at  the  council  of  Hertford  in  672  ; 
I,  v,  8  :  said  to  have  been  deposed  by 
Theodore  in  675  or  676  for  disobedience  ; 
vi,  2,  n.  7  :  his  deposition  probably  an  act 
of  the  civil  power  ;  ib. 
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Winfrid  :  see  Boniface. 
Wini,  an  Englishman,  but  consecrated 
in  France,  made  bishop  of  Winchester  by 
Cenwalh  king  of  the  West-Saxons  Avhen 
he  divided  his  kingdom  into  two  bishoprics 
about  662  ;  I,  iv,  3,  n.  7  ;  10,  n.  5  :  with 
the  assistance  of  two  British  bishops  con- 
secrates Chad  to  the  see  of  York  ;  i,  1 1  ; 
v,  4  ;  viii,  5  :  made  bishop  of  London  in 
666  ;  vii,  5. 

Witt  a,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  present  at 
the  council  of  Cloveshoe  in  747  ;  I,  xi,  17. 

Worcester,  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Mer- 
cia  and  at  first  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield, 
made  a  bishop's  see  by  king  Aethelred  in 
679  ;  I,  vii,  2,  n.  6  ;  §  6  :  secular  canons 
removed  from  the  cathedral  church  by- 
bishop  Oswald  about  971  ;  xix,  16:  Os- 
waldslow  hundred,  why  so  called  ;  ib.  n.5. 

Wulfhelm  succeeds  Aethelm  in  the 
see  of  Canterbury  about  925  ;  I,  xviii,  8  : 
probably  died  in  94  i  ;  xix,  1,  n.  3. 

Wulfhere,  son  of  Penda,  made  king 
of  the  Mercians  in  658  ;  I,  iv,  9  :  estab- 
lishes Christianity  among  that  people  ;  ib.  : 
by  his  friendship  with  king  Alhfrith  son 
of  Oswy  king  of  the  Northumbrians,  and 
by  the  influence  of  Wilfred,  inclined  to 
adopt  the  Roman  usages  and  to  join  in 
uniting  the  Saxon  churches  ;  v,  6  :  de- 
feated in  battle  by  Ecgfrith  king  of  the 
Northumbrians,  and  lost  possession  of 
Lindsey ;  vi,  5  :  died  in  675  ;  ib.  n.  2. 

Wulfred,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
presides  in  the  council  of  Cealchythe  in 
816  ;  I,  xv,  10  :  present  at  a  council  at 
Cloveshoe  in  825,  when  some  lands  taken 
from  his  see  are  restored  ;  xvi,  10,  n.  1. 

Wulfsige,  bishop  of  Sherborne  about 
995-1001  :  a  charge  written  for  him  by 
Aelfric  the  homilist,  still  extant,  commonly 
called  Aelfric's  Canons ;   I,  xxi,  7,  n.  3. 

Wulfstan,  or  Wulstan,  archbishop 
of  York  1002-1023  :  two  charges  written 
for  him  by  Aelfric  the  homilist,  still  ex- 
tant ;  I,  xxi,  i,  n.  4  ;  §  7,  n.  4  ;  §  9,  n.  3 : 
the  council  of  Eanham  convened  by  his 
and  archbishop  Aelfheah's  advice  ;  §  10, 
n.  2  :  he  died  in  1023  ;  xxii,  2,  n.  2. 

Wulstan,  archbishop  of  York,  advises 
king  Edmund  to  cede  the  northern  part 
of  England  to  Anlaf  king  of  tbe  Danes  ; 
I,  xix,  1  :  present  at  Edmund's  council  at 
London  in  944  ;  §  5  :  imprisoned  by  king 
Eadred  for  encouraging  rebellion  in  the 
north  ;  §  6. 

Wulstan,  a  monk  of  Peterborough, 
afterwards  prior  of  Worcester,  made  bishop 
of  Worcester  in  1062;  I,  xxii,  17:  sur- 
vived the  Conquest;  II,  i,  10,  11  :  sus- 
pected of  disaffection  to  the  new  govern- 
ment ;  ib.  :  an  attempt  to  depose  him  in  a 


council    under    archbishop    Lanfranc    in 
1072  j  §  15,  n.  2. 

York,  intended  by  pope  Gregory  I  to 
be  the  see  of  a  metropolitan;  I,  ii,  12  : 
an  episcopal  see  founded  there  and  a  ca- 
thedral church  begun  by  king  Edwin 
about  627;  iii,  12  :  the  church  finished 
by  king  Oswald  (635-642)  ;  iv,  2  :  but  no 
bishop  there  for  above  30  years  after  the 
flight  of  Paulinus  in  633  ;  ib.  :  and  no 
archbishop  for  above  a  century  ;  ib. ;  v,  10 ; 
x,  to,  12  ;  xi,  i. 

York,  Archbishops  of,  struggle  long 
for  the  primacy ;  I,  v,  10  :  see  Can- 
terbury, archbishops  of  :  precedence 
assigned  to  them  by  the  council  of  London 
in  1075  ;  ii,  13  :  in  1094.  William  Rufus 
grants  to  archbishop  Thomas  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  see  the  abbey  of  St.  German 
at  Selby  and  the  church  of  St.  Oswald  at 
Gloucester  :  iv,  5,  n.  3. 

York,  Province  of,  intended  by 
pope  Gregory  I  from  the  first  ;  I,  ii,  12  : 
but  not  really  constituted  before  735, 
when  York  was  made  the  see  of  a  metro- 
politan with  jurisdiction  over  all  the  North- 
umbrian bishoprics  ;  xi,  1  :  this  done,  not 
by  the  pope  granting  a  pall,  but  by  the 
king  with  advice  of  his  council ;  §§  2-5  : 
yet  the  archbishopric  of  York  not  perfectly 
settled  till  after  the  Conquest;  §  5,  n.  13  : 
the  bounds  of  the  province  declared  by  king 
William  I  and  his  council  in  1072  ;  II,  ii,  7  : 
the  bishops  of  Candida  Casa  or  Whithern  in 
Galloway  continued  subject  to  the  arch- 
bishops of  York  as  metropolitans  after 
their  territory  Avas  severed  from  England ; 
iv,  10;  xiv,  16  ;  xvi,  14;  xvii,  4:  the 
archbishops  indeed  claimed  the  primacy 
of  all  Scotland  ;  iv,  10  ;  viii,  1  ;  xvii,  4  : 
but  pope  Celestine  III  in  1192  and  finally 
pope  Sixtus  IV  about  1472  decided  against 
them  j  xvii,  3,  4  ;  iv,  10,  n.  8. 

Zachary,  pope  (74T-752),  obtained 
through  his  legate  Boniface  archbishop  of 
Mayence  with  the  aid  of  Pepin  and  Carlo- 
man  an  acknowledgment  of  subjection 
from  the  bishops  of  the  Franks  and  Gauls 
in  council  assembled  (about  742)  ;  I,  xi,  6  : 
absolved  Fepin  and  the  Franks  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  king  Childeric  about 
75°  ?  §  7  :  displeased  with  Boniface  for 
speaking  too  plainly  of  the  corruption  of 
the  court  of  Rome  ;  §  1 7  :  helped  to  with- 
draw Rome  from  allegiance  to  the  emperor; 
xii,  3. 

Zosimus,  pope  in  417 — 8,  in  dispute 
with  the  African  bishops  cited  the  Council 
of  Sardica  under  the  name  of  the  Council 
of  Nicaea ;  I,  xi,  12,  n.  6  ;  IT,  Pref.  p.  12  ; 
v>  5,  n-  3- 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


Vol.   p. 

I,  44,  n.  4.  For  "I,  xii,  12,  note  3"  read  "I,  xii,  12,  note  4". 

66,  n.  2.  For  "  Hist.  Engl.  tr.  Thorpe  Lappenberg"  read  "  Lappenberg's  Hist. 

Engl.  tr.  Thorpe". 
107, 1.  25.  On  "Wilfrid"  add  this  note.   [Putta  was  consecrated  by  Theodore 

himself  on  his  arrival  in  England  in  669.     Bed.  ibid.  c.  3.] 
130,  n.  3.  For  "  I,  ix,  1,  note  5"  read  "  I,  ix,  1,  note  1". 
182,  n.  3,  1.  3.  For  "Julius  II"  read  "Julius  I". 
243, 1. 18.  For  "Ethelwald"  read  "Ethelbald".. 
271,1.  ult.  On  the  word  "  Leo"  add  this  note.     [For  "  Leo"  here  we  should 

read  "  Constantine  Copronymus".     See  before,  §  3,  p.  270, 1.  3.] 
359,  1.  6.  For  "  betters"  read  "  better". 

380, 1.  2.  On  "  1074"  add  this  note.     [Rather,  1073.     See  below,  II,  ii,  9.] 
398, 1. 1.  On  the  word  "  Edred"  add  this  note.   [For  "  Edred"  here  we  should 

read  "  Edmund".     See  before  in  §  6.] 
422,  1.  2.  On  the  word  "  Winchester"  add  this  note.   [For  "  Winchester"  here 

we  should  read  "  Selsey",  to  which  see  abbot  Aethelgar  was  consecrated 

May  2,  980.  Sax.  Chron.j 

II,  118, 1.  3.  For  "Saleby"  read  "Selby". 
127,  n.  7.  For  "xvii,  5"  read  "  xvii,  4". 

158,  1.  15.  On  the  word  "Thetford"  add  this  note.  [For  "  Thetford"  here 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  read  "  Norwich".    See  before,  II,  i,  10,  n.  4.] 

248,  n.  1.  For  "  1 141"  read  "  1140". 

307,1.3.  On  the  word  "Winchester"  add  this  note.  [For  "Winchester" 
here  we  should  read  "Westminster".     See  before,  II,  ix,  13.] 

332,  1.  23.  On  "  Frederic"  add  this  note.  [Henry  the  Lion  duke  of  Bavaria  and 
of  Saxony,  who  married  the  princess  Maud,  and  Henry  the  son  of  Frederic 
Barbarossa,whowas  afterwards  the  emperor  Henry  VI, were  different  persons. 
In  1 1 68,  when  the  marriage  took  place,  the  latter  was  not  four  years  old.J 

363,  n.  4,  1.  ult.  For  "  xvii,  5"  read  "  xvii,  4". 

382,  n.  4.  For  "  XLI"  read  "  XCI". 

485>  n.  5^  For  "  1295"  read  "  1195". 

508,  n.  4,  1.  7.  For  "  court's"  read  "  count's". 

n.  5,  col.  2, 1.  22.  For  "  Gregory  IX"  read  "  Gregory  XI". 

541,  n.  6, 1.  2.  For  "  This"  read  "  [This". 

559>  n«  5*  In  !•  4  f°r  "  ne  removed"  read  "  he  says  bishop  Edmund  removed". 
At  the  end  of  the  note  add  "According  to  Florence  of  Worcester,  Simeon 
of  Durham,  and  the  Melrose  Chronicle  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert  and  his 
see  were  removed  to  Durham  in  995  by  bishop  Aldhun,  Edmund's  imme- 
diate predecessor." 

577,  n.  2.  Add  "The  names  too  of  his  ambassadors  are  wrongly  given,  even 
if  such  an  embassy  was  ever  sent.  Walter  de  Gray,  who  was  consecrated 
to  the  see  of  Worcester  October  5, 1214,  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of 
chancellor  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  by  Richard  de  Marisco,  arch- 
deacon of  Richmond,  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham.  See  Hardy's  Cata- 
logue of  Chancellors,  p.  6.  And  the  death  of  his  brother  John  bishop  of 
Norwich,  which  happened  in  the  same  month,  is  duly  recorded  by  Matthew 
Paris  himself  in  the  year  12 14,  p.  252,  26.  The  king  however  did  despatch 
a  large  and  important  embassy  to  the  pope,  in  company  with  Pandulf  then 
bishop  elect  of  Norwich,  on  September  13,  1215.  See  his  letters  dated  at 
Dover  on  that  day  in  Rot.  Litt.  Pat.  p.  182,  ed.  Hardy." 

579,  1. 30.  For  "  England1"  read  "  England  V\  and  correct  the  number  at  the 
note  likewise. 


October,  1880. 
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Baedae  Historia  Ecclesiastica.  Edited,  with  English  Notes 
by  G.  H.  Moberly,  M.A.  1869.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  los.6d. 

Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  other 
Works.    10  vols.    1855.   8vo.   cloth,  3/.  3s. 

Bright  (W.,  D.D.).    Chapters  of  Early  English  Church  History. 

1878.  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. A  new  Edition.  Carefully  revised,  and  the  Records  collated 
with  the  originals,  by  N.  Pocock,  M.A,     7  vols.   1865.  8vo.  4/.  4s. 

Burnet's  Life  of  Sir  M.  Hale,  and  Fell's  Life  of  Dr.  Hammond. 
1856.  small  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Cardwell's  Two  Books  of  Common  Prayer,  set  forth  by 
authority  in  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  VI,  compared  with  each  other. 
Third  Edition,  1852.  8vo.  cloth,  7s. 

Cardwell's  Documentary  Annals  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 

England ;  being  a  Collection  of  Injunctions,  Declarations,  Orders,  Arti- 
cles of  Inquiry,  &c.  from  1546  to  1716.  2  vols.  1843.  8vo.  cloth,  18s. 
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Cardwell's  History  of  Conferences  on  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  from  1551  to  1690.     Third  Edition,  1849.  8vo.  cloth,  *js.6d. 

Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents  relating  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Edited,  after  Spelman  and  Wilkins,  by  A.  W. 
Haddan,  B.D.,  and  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History,  Oxford.  Vols.  I.  and  III.  1869-71.  Medium  8vo.  cloth, 
each  iZ.  is. 

Vol.  II.  Part  I.  1873.  Medium  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 
Vol.11.  Part  II.   1878.  Church  of  Ireland;  Memorials  of  St. Patrick. 
stiff  covers,  3s.  6d. 

Formularies  of  Faith  set  forth  by  the  King's  Authority  during 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.     1856.  8vo.  cloth,  Js. 

Fuller's  Church  History  of  Britain.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Brewer, 
M.A.     6  vols.  1845.  8vo.  cloth,  1/.  19s. 

Gibson's  Synodus  Anglicana.  Edited  by  E.  Cardwell,  D.D. 
1854.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

Hussey's  Rise  of  the  Papal  Power  traced  in  three  Lectures. 
Second  Edition,  1863.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

Inett's  Origines  Anglicanae  (in  continuation  of  Stillingfleet). 
Edited  by  J.  Griffiths,  M.A.     3  vols.  1855.  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 

John,  Bishop  of  Ephesus.  The  Third  Part  of  his  Ecclesias- 
tical History.  [In  Syriac]  Now  first  edited  by  William  Cureton, 
M.A.     1853.  4to.  cloth,  iZ.  12s. 

The  same,  translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A.     i860.  8vo. 

cloth,  I os. 
Knight's  Life  of  Dean  Colet.    1823.  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Le  Neve's  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae.  Corrected  and  continued 
from  1 715  to  1853  by  T.Duffus  Hardy.  3  vols.  1854.  8vo.  cloth,  il.  is. 

The  Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the  Celtic  Church.     By  F.  E. 

Warren,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.     In  the  Press. 

Missale  Vetus  Anglo-Saxonicum :  the  Liturgy  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church.     By  the  same  Editor.     In  Preparation. 

Noelli  (A.)  Catechismus  sive  prima  institutio  disciplinaque 
Pietatis  Christianae  Latine  explicata.  Editio  nova  cura  Guil.  Jacobson, 
A.M.     1844.  8vo.  cloth,  §s.6d. 

Prideaux's  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History.  2  vols. 
1 85 1.  8vo.  cloth,  ios. 

Primers  put  forth  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.     1848.    8vo. 

cloth,  5s. 

Kecords  of  the  Reformation.  The  Divorce,  1527 — 1533. 
Mostly  now  for  the  first  time  printed  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum 
and  other  Libraries.  Collected  and  arranged  by  N.  Pocock,  M.A. 
1870.    2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  il.  1 6s. 
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Reformatio  Legum  Ecclesiasticarum.  The  Reformation  of 
Ecclesiastical  Laws,  as  attempted  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII,  Edward 
VI,  and  Elizabeth.  Edited  by  E.  Cardwell,  D.D.  1850.  8vo.  clotb, 
6s.  6d. 

Shirley's  ("W.  W.)  Some  Account  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic 
Age.    Second  Edition,  1874.  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  $s.6d. 

Shuckford's  Sacred  and  Profane  History  connected  (in  con- 
tinuation of  Prideaux).     2  vols.  1848.  8vo.  clotb,  10s. 

Stillingfleet's  Origines  Britannicae,  with  Lloyd's  Historical 
Account  of  Church  Government.  Edited  by  T.  P.  Pantin,  M.A.  2  vols. 
1842.  8vo.  clotb,  1 05. 

Stubbs  (W.).  Registrum  Sacrum  Anglicanum.  An  attempt 
to  exhibit  the  course  of  Episcopal  Succession  in  England.  1858.  small 
4to.  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

Strype's  Works  Complete,  with  a  General  Index.     27  vols. 
1821-1843.  8vo.  clotb,  7/.  13s.  6d.     Sold  separately  as  follows: — 
Memorials  of  Granmer.     2  vols.  1840.  8vo.  cloth,  iu. 
Life  of  Parker.     3  vols.  1828.  8vo.  cloth,  16s.  6d. 
Life  of  Grindal.     182 1.  8vo.  cloth,  5j.  6d. 
Life  of  Whitgift.     3  vols.  1822.  8vo.  cloth,  16 j.  6d. 
Life  of  Aylmer.     1820.  8vo.  cloth,  5J.  6d. 
LifeofGheke.     1821.  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  6d. 
Life  of  Smith.     1820.  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  6d. 
Ecclesiastical  Memorials.    6  vols.  1822.  8vo.  cloth,  1/.  13^. 
Annals  of  the  Reformation.  7  vols.   8vo.  cloth,  2/.  3J.  6d. 
General  Index.     2  vols.  1828.  8vo.  cloth,  us. 

Sylloge  Confessionum  sub  tempus  Reformandae  Ecclesiae  edi- 
tarum.  Subjiciuntur  Catechismus  Heidelbergensis  et  Can  ones  Synodi 
Dordrechtanae.    1827.  8vo.  clotb,  8s. 

ENGLISH  THEOLOGY. 

Beveridge's  Discourse  upon  the  XXXIX  Articles.  The  third 
complete  Edition,  1847.  8vo.  clotb,  8s. 

Bilson  on  the  Perpetual  Government  of  Christ's  Church,  with  a 
Biographical  Notice  by  R.Eden,  M.A.     1842.  8vo.  clotb,  4s. 

Biscoe's  Boyle  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  T840.  8vo. 
cloth,  gs.  6d. 

Bull's  "Works,  with  Nelson's  Life.  Edited  by  E.  Burton,  D.D. 
A  new  Edition,  1846.     8  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  2I.  gs. 

Burnet's  Exposition  of  the  XXXIX  Articles.  1845.  8vo.  cloth,  js. 

Burton's  (Edward)  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.     Second  Edition,  1829.  8vo.  clotb,  7s. 
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Burton's  (Edward)  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
1 83 1.  8vo.  cloth,  $s.6d. 

Butler's  Works,  with  an  Index  to  the  Analogy.  2  vols.  1874. 
8vo.  cloth,  lis. 

Butler's  Sermons.     8vo.  cloth,  5s.  6d. 

Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion.    8vo.  cloth,  $s.  6d. 

Chandler's  Critical  History  of  the  Life  of  David.  1853.  8vo. 
cloth,  8s.  6c?. 

Chillingworth's  Works.     3  vols.  1838.  8vo.  cloth,  1/.  is.6d. 

Clergyman's  Instructor.    Sixth  Edition,  1855.  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

Comber's  Companion  to  the  Temple ;  or  a  Help  to  Devotion  in 
the  use  of  the  Common  Prayer.     7  vols.  1 841.  8vo.  cloth,  il.  lis.  6d. 

Cranmer's  Works.  Collected  and  arranged  by  H.  Jenkyns, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.   4  vols.   1834.  8vo.  cloth,  il.  10s. 

Enchiridion  Theologicum  Anti-Romanum. 

Vol.  I.     Jeremy  Taylor's  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  and  Treatise  on 

the  Real  Presence.     1852.  8vo.  cloth,  8s. 
Vol.  II.     Barrow  on  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  with  his  Discourse 

on  the  Unity  of  the  Church.     1 85  2.  8vo.  cloth,  Js.  6d. 
Vol.  III.  Tracts  selected  from  Wake,  Patrick,  Stillingfleet,  Clagett, 

and  others.     1837.  8vo.  cloth,  us. 

[Fell's]  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
1852.  8vo.  cloth,  7s. 

Greswell's  Harmonia  Evangelica.  Fifth  Edition,  1856.  8vo. 
cloth,  gs.  6d. 

Greswell's  Prolegomena  ad  Harmoniam  Evangelicam.  1840. 
8vo.  cloth,  gs.  6d. 

Greswell's  Dissertations  on  the  Principles  and  Arrangement 
of  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.     5  vols.  1837.  8vo.  cloth,  3/.  3s. 

Hall's  (Bp.)  Works.  A  new  Edition,  by  Philip  Wynter,  D.D. 
10  vols.  1863.  8vo.  cloth,  3/.  3s. 

Hammond's  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   4  vols.  1845.  8vo.  cloth,  il. 

Hammond's  Paraphrase  on  the  Book  of  Psalms.  2  vols.  1850. 
8vo.  cloth,  10s. 

Heurtley's  Collection  of  Creeds.     1858.  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

Homilies  appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches.  Edited  by  J. 
Griffiths,  M.A.    1859.  8vo.  cloth,  ?s.6d. 
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Hooker's  Works,  with  his  Life  by  Walton,  arranged  by  John 
Keble,  M.A.   Sixtk  Edition,  1874.  3  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  il.iis.6d. 

Hooker's  "Works;  the  text  as  arranged  by  John  Keble,  M.A. 

2  vols.  1875.  8vo.  cloth,  lis. 

Hooper's  (Bp.  George)  Works.     2  vols.  1855.  8vo.  cloth,  8s. 

Jackson's  (Dr.  Thomas)  Works.  12  vols.  1844.  8vo.  cloth, 
3/.  6s. 

Jewel's  Works.  Edited  by  R.  W.  Jelf,  D.D.  8  vols.  1847. 
8vo.  cloth,  it.  10s. 

Patrick's  Theological  Works.    9  vols.  1859.  8vo.  cloth,  il.is. 

Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Creed.  Revised  and  corrected  by 
E.  Burton,  D.D.     Sixth  Edition,  1877.  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

Pearson's  Minor  Theological  Works.  Now  first  collected,  with 
a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  Notes,  and  Index,  by  Edward  Churton,  M.A. 
2  vols.  1844.  8vo.  cloth,  10s. 

Sanderson's  Works.  Edited  by  W.  Jacobson,  D.D.  6  vols. 
1854.  8vo.  cloth,  il.  10s. 

Stanhope's  Paraphrase  and  Comment  upon  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels.     A  new  Edition.     2  vols.  1 851.  8vo.  cloth,  10s. 

Stillingfleet's  Origines  Sacrae.     2  vols.  1837.  8vo.  cloth,  gs. 

Stillingfleet's  Rational  Account  of  the  Grounds  of  Protestant 
Religion;  being  a  vindication  of  Abp.  Laud's  Relation  of  a  Conference, 
&c.     2  vols.  1844.  8vo.  cloth,  10s. 

Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism,  with  Gale's  Reflections,  and 
Wall's  Defence.  A  new  Edition,  by  Henry  Cotton,  D.C.L.  2  vols. 
1862.  8vo.  cloth,  il.  is. 

Waterland's  Works,  with  Life,  by  Bp.  Van  Mildert.  A  new 
Edition,  with  copious  Indexes.    6  vols.    1857.  8vo.  cloth,  il.  lis. 

Waterland's  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  with  a 
Preface  by  the  present  Bishop  of  London.  1 868.  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
6s.  6d. 

Wheatly's  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  A 
new  Edition,  1S46.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

Wyclif.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Original  Works  of  John  Wyclif,  by 
W.  W.  Shirley,  D.D.     1865.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Wyclif.  Select  English  Works.  By  T  Arnold,  M.A  3  vols. 
1 8  71.  8vo.  cloth,  2/.  2s. 

Wyclif.  Trialogus.  With  the  Supplement  now  first  edited.  By 
Gotthard  Lechler.     1869.  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 
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ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  AND  DOCUMENTARY 
WORKS. 

British  Barrows,  a  Record  of  the  Examination  of  Sepulchral 

Mounds  in  various  parts  of  England.  By  William  Greenwell,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  Together  with  Description  of  Figures  of  Skulls,  General 
Remarks  on  Prehistoric  Crania,  and  an  Appendix  by  George  Rolleston, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.     1877.    Medium  8vo.  cloth,  25s. 

Two  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles  parallel,  with  Supplementary 
Extracts  from  the  Others.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a 
Glossarial  Index,  by  J.  Earle,  M.A.     1865.  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 

Magna  Carta,  a  careful  Reprint.  Edited  by  W.Stubbs,  M.A., 
Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History.     1879.  4to*  stitched,  Is. 

Britton,  a  Treatise  upon  the  Common  Law  of  England,  com- 
posed by  order  of  King  Edward  I.  The  French  Text  carefully  revised, 
with  an  English  Translation,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  F.  M.  Nichols, 
M.A.     2  vols.  1865.  royal  8vo.  cloth,  ll.  16s. 

Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Time,  with  the  suppressed  Pas- 
sages and  Notes.     6  vols.  1833.  8vo.  cloth,  2I.  10s. 

Burnet's  History  of  James  II,  with  additional  Notes.  1852. 
8vo.  cloth,  gs.  6d. 

Carte's  Life  of  James  Duke  of  Ormond.  A  new  Edition,  care- 
fully compared  with  the  original  MSS.   6  vols.  1851.  8vo.  cloth,  ll.  5s. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil 
Wars  in  England.  To  which  are  subjoined  the  Notes  of  Bishop  War- 
burton.     7  vols.  1849.  medium  8vo.  cloth,  2l.  10s. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil 
Wars  in  England.    7  vols.  1839.  i8mo.  cloth,  ll.  is. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil 
Wars  in  England.  Also  His  Life,  written  by  Himself,  in  which  is  in- 
cluded a  Continuation  of  his  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion.  With 
copious  Indexes.    In  one  volume,  royal  8vo.  1842.  cloth,  ll.  is. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  Life,  including  a  Continuation  of 
his  History.     2  vols.  1857.  medium  8vo.  cloth,  il.  2s. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  Life,  and  Continuation  of  his  His- 
tory.    3  vols.  1827.  8vo.  cloth,  16s.  6d. 

Calendar  of  the  Clarendon  State  Papers,  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.     In  three  volumes.     1869-76. 

Vol.  I.  From  1523  to  January  1649.   8vo.  cloth,  iSs. 
Vol.  II.  From  1649  to  1 654.     8vo.  cloth,  16s. 
Vol.  III.    From  1655  to  1657.     8v0'  cloth,  14s. 
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Calendar  of  Charters  and  Rolls  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.     1878.     8vo.  cloth,  il.  lis.  6d. 

Freeman's  (E.  A.)  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England; 
its  Causes  and  Results.     In  Six  Volumes.     8vo.  cloth,  5/.  9s.  6d. 

Vols.  I— II  together,  3rd  edition,  1877.  il.  16s. 

Vol.  Ill,  2nd  edition,  1874.   1/.  is. 

Vol.  IV,  2nd  edition,  1875.   1/.  is. 

Vol.  V,  1876.  il.  is. 

Vol.  VI.     Index.     1879.    8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

Lloyd's  Prices  of  Corn  in  Oxford,  1583-1830.  8vo.  sewed,  is. 

Luttrell's  (Narcissus)  Diary.  A  Brief  Historical  Relation  of 
State  Affairs,  1678-1714.     6  vols.   1857.  8vo.  cloth,  il.  4s. 

May's  History  of  the  Long  Parliament.  1854.  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

Rogers's  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,  a.d. 
1 259-1 793.  Vols.  I  and  II  (1 259-1400).  8vo.  cloth,  2I.  2s. 
Vols.  Ill  and  IV  in  the  Press. 

Sprigg's  England's  Recovery ;  being  the  History  of  the  Army 
under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.     1 854.    8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

Whitelock's  Memorials  of  English  Affairs  from  1625  to  1660. 
4  vols.  1853.  8vo.  cloth,  il.  10s. 

Protests    of   the    Lords,  including  those  which  have  been 

expunged,  from  1624  to  1874;  with  Historical  Introductions.     Edited 
by  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.     1875.    3  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  2l.  2s. 

Enactments  in  Parliament,  specially  concerning  the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Collected  and  arranged  by  J.  Griffiths, 
M.A.     1869.  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

Ordinances  and  Statutes  [for  Colleges  and  Halls]  framed  or 
approved  by  the  Oxford  University  Commissioners.  1863.  8vo.  cloth, 
12s. — Sold  separately  (except  for  Exeter,  All  Souls,  Brasenose,  and 
Corpus),  at  is.  each. 

Statuta  Universitatis  Oxoniensis.    1880.  8vo.  cloth,  5^. 

The  Student's  Handbook  to  the  University  and  Colleges 

of  Oxford.     Fifth  Edition.     1879.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Index  to  Wills  proved  in  the  Court  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  &c.  Compiled  by  J.  Griffiths,  M.A.  1 862. 
royal  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Catalogue  of  Oxford  Graduates  from  1659  to  1850.  185 1. 
8vo.  cloth,  p.  6d. 
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CHRONOLOGY,  GEOGRAPHY,  &c. 

Clinton's  Fasti  Helleniei.  The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology 
of  Greece,  from  the  LVIth  to  the  CXXIIIrd  Olympiad.  Third  edition, 
1 84 1.  4  to-,  cloth,  ll.  14s.  6d. 

Clinton's  Fasti  Helleniei.  The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology 
of  Greece,  from  the  CXXIVth  Olympiad  to  the  Death  of  Augustus. 
Second  edition,  1 85 1.  4to.  cloth,  ll.  12s. 

Clinton's  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Helleniei.  1851.  8vo.  cloth. 
6s.  6d. 

Clinton's  Fasti  Romani.  The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  from  the  Death  of  Augustus  to  the  Death 
of  Heraclius.     2  vols.  1845,  1850.  4to.  cloth,  3/.  9s. 

Clinton's  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Romani.    1854.  8vo.  cloth,  js. 

Cramer's  Geographical  and  Historical  Description  of  Asia 
Minor.     2  vols.  1832.  8vo.  cloth,  lis. 

Cramer's  Map  of  Asia  Minor,  15s. 

Cramer's  Map  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Italy,  on  two  sheets,  15J. 

Cramer's  Description  of  Ancient  Greece.  3  vols.  1828.  8vo. 
cloth,  1 6s.  6d. 

Cramer's  Map  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Greece,  on  two  sheets,  1 5 s. 

Greswell's  Fasti  Temporis  Catholici.  1852.  4  vols.  8vo.  cloth, 
2I.  ios. 

Greswell's  Tables  to  Fasti,  4to.,  and  Introduction  to  Tables, 
8vo.    1852.   cloth,  15s. 

Greswell's  Origines  Kalendarise  Italicae.  1854.  4  vols.  8vo.  cloth 

2l.   2S. 

Greswell's  Origines  Kalendariae  Hellenicse.  6  vols.  1862. 
8vo.  cloth,  4/.  4s. 


MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  &c. 

Archimedis  quae  supersunt  omnia  cum  Eutocii  commentariis 
ex  recensione  Josephi  Torelli,  cum  nova  versione  Latina.  1792.  fol. 
cloth,  ll.  5s. 

Bradley's  Miscellaneous  Works  and  Correspondence.    With  an 
Account  of  Harriot's  Astronomical  Papers.     1832.  4to.  cloth,  ifs. 
Reduction  of  Bradley's  Observations  by  Dr.  Busch.  1838. 4to.  cloth,  3s. 
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Astronomical  Observations  made  at  the  University  Obser- 
vatory, Oxford,  under  the  direction  of  C.  Pritchard,  M.A.,  Savilian  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy.     No.  I.     1878.  Royal  8vo.  paper  covers,  3s.  6d. 

Treatise  on  Infinitesimal  Calculus.  By  Bartholomew  Price, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Oxford. 

Vol.  I.  Differential  Calculus.     Second  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  14s.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  Integral  Calculus,  Calculus  of  Variations,  and  Differential 
Equations.     Second  Edition,  1865.  8vo.  cloth,  18s. 

Vol.  III.  Statics,  including  Attractions ;  Dynamics  of  a  Material 
Particle.     Second  Edition,  1868.  8vo.  cloth,  1 6s. 

Vol.  IV.  Dynamics  of  Material  Systems;  together  with  a  Chapter  on 
Theoretical  Dynamics,  by  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  1 86 2. 
8vo.  cloth,  16s. 

Rigaud's  Correspondence  of  Scientific  Men  of  the  17th  Century, 
with  Table  of  Contents  by  A.  de  Morgan,  and  Index  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Rigaud,  M.  A. .Fellow  of  Magdalen  College^  Oxford.  2  vols.  1841-1862. 
8vo.  cloth,  1 8s.  6d. 

Daubeny's  Introduction  to  the  Atomic  Theory.  1850.  i6mo. 
cloth,  6s. 

Vesuvius.  By  John  Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Geology,  Oxford.     1869.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ios.6d. 

Geology  of  Oxford  and  the  Valley  of  the  Thames.  By  the  same 
Author.     1 871.   8vo.  cloth,  21s. 

Synopsis  of  the  Pathological  Series  in  the  Oxford  Museum. 
By  H.  W.  Acland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  1867.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Thesaurus  Entomologicus  Hopeianus,  or  a  Description  of 
the  rarest  Insects  in  the  Collection  given  to  the  University  by  the 
Rev.  William  Hope.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  With  40 
Plates.     1874.     Small  folio,  half  morocco,  7/.  10s. 

Text-Book  of  Botany,  Morphological  and  Physiological.    By 

Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Wiirzburg. 
Translated  by  S.  H.  Vines,  M.A.,  and  edited  by  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer, 
M.A.     Royal  8vo.     Second  Edition,  in  the  Press. 

Johannes  Miiller  on  Certain  Variations  in  the  Vocal  Organs 
of  the  Passeres  that  have  hitherto  escaped  notice.  Translated  by 
F.  J.  Bell,  B.A.,  and  edited  with  an  Appendix,  by  A.  H.  Garrod,  M.A., 
F.R.S.     With  Plates.     1878.     4to.  paper  covers,  p.  6d. 
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BIBLIOGBAPHY. 

Ebert's  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  translated  from  the  German. 
4  vols.  1837.  8V0.  cloth,  il.  10s. 

Cotton's  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible  in  English.  Second  Edition, 
corrected  and  enlarged.     1852.  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

Cotton's  Typographical  Gazetteer.     183 1.  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

Cotton's  Typographical  Gazetteer,  Second  Series.  1866.  8vo. 
cloth,  1 2s.  6d. 

Cotton's  Rhemes  and  Doway.  An  attempt  to  shew  what  has 
been  done  by  Roman  Catholics  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  English.     1 855.  8vo.  cloth,  gs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bacon's  Novum  Organum.  Edited,  with  English  notes,  by 
G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.     1855.  8vo.  cloth,  gs.  6d. 

Bacon's  Novum,  Organum.  Translated  by  G.  W.  Kitchin, 
M.A.  1855.  8vo.  cloth,  gs.  6d.     (See  also  p.  35.) 

The  "Works  of  George  Berkeley,  D.D.,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Cloyne ;  including  many  of  his  writings  hitherto  unpublished.  With 
Prefaces,  Annotations,  and  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Philosophy,  by 
Alexander  Campbell  Fraser,  M.A.     4  vols.  1871.   8vo.  cloth,  2/.  18s. 

The  Life,  Letters,  &c.     1  vol.  cloth,  16s.     See  also  p.  35. 

The  Logic  of  Hegel;  translated  from  the  Encyclopaedia  of 
the  Philosophical  Sciences.  With  Prolegomena  by  William  Wallace, 
M.A.     1874.  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.  A  new  Edition,  with  Notes, 
by  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.     2  vols.  1870.  cloth,  21s. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Art,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  Hilary  Term,  1870,  by  John  Ruskin,  M.A.,  Slade 
Professor  of  Fine  Art.     8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

A  Critical  Account  of  the  drawings  by  Michel  Angelo 

and  Raffaello  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford.     By  J.  C.  Robinson, 
F.S.A.     1870.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 

Sturlunga  Saga,  including  the  Islendinga  Saga  of  Lawman 
Sturla  Thordsson  and  other  works.  Edited  with  Prolegomena,  Ap- 
pendices, Tables,  Indices,  and  Maps,  by  Dr.  Gudbrand  Vigfusson*  In 
a  vols.     1878.  8vo.  cloth,  a/,  as. 
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Casauboni  Ephemerides,  cum  praefatione  et  notis  J.  Russell, 
S.T.P.     Tomi  II.     1850.  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 

The  Ormulum;  with  the  Notes  and  Glossary  of  Dr.  R.  M. 

White.      Edited  by  Rev.  R.  Holt,  M.A.     1878.    2  vols.     Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  cloth,  2 is. 

The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.      Translated  by  various, 
Oriental  Scholars,  and  edited  by  F.  Max  Miiller. 

Vol.  I.  The  Upanishads.  Part  I.  The  isT^andogya-upanishad, 
The  Talavakara-upanishad,  The  Aitareya-ara/zyaka,  The  Kaushitaki- 
brahmawa-upanishad,  and  The  Va^asaneyi-sarahita-upanishad.  Trans- 
lated by  F.  Max  Miiller.     8vo.  cloth,  ios.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas,  as  taught  in  the 
Schools  of  Apastamba  and  Gautama.  Translated  by  Georg  Biihler. 
8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

Vol.  III.  The  Sacred  Books  of  China.  The  Texts  of  Con- 
fucianism. Part  I.  The  Shu  King,  The  Shih  King,  and  The  Hsiao 
King.     Translated  by  James  Legge.     8vo.  cloth,  1 2s.  6d. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Zend-Avesta.  Part  I.  The  Vendtdad.  Trans- 
lated by  James  Darmesteter.     8vo.  cloth,  ios.  6d. 

Vol.  V.  Pahlavi  Texts.    Part  I.     The   Bundahis,   Bahman 

Yast,  and  Shayast-la-Shayast.     Translated  by  E.  W.  West.    8vo.  cloth, 
1 2s.  6d. 

Vol.  VI.  The   Qnr'an.     Part   I.      Translated   by  Professor 

E.  H.  Palmer.     8vo.  cloth,  ios.  6d.     Just  Published. 

Vol.  VII.  The  Institutes  of  "Vishnu.  Translated  by  Julius 
Jolly.     8vo.  cloth,  ios.  6d. 

Vol.  IX.  The  Qur'an.  Part  II.  Translated  by  Professor 
E.  H.  Palmer.    8vo.  cloth,  ios.  6d.     Just  Published. 


The  following  Volumes  are  also  in  the  Press : — 

Vol.  VIII.  The  Bhagavadgita  with  other  extracts  from  the 
Mahabharata.     Translated  by  Kashinath  Trimbak  Telang. 

Vol.  X.  The  Suttanipata,  etc.      Translated    by  Professor 

Fausboll. 

Vol.  XI.  The    Mahaparinibbana     Sutta,     The    Tevigga, 

Sutta,    The   Mahasudassana    Sutta,    The    Dhamma-^Takkappavattana 
Sutta.    Translated  by  T.  W\  Rhys  Davids. 
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The  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  having  undertaken 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  works,  chiefly  educational,  and 
entitled  the  <£lawntom  ^xtm  &zxm,  have  published,  or  have 
in  preparation,  the  following. 

Those  to  which  prices  are  attached  are  already  published;  the  other*  are  in 
preparation. 

I.    ENGLISH. 

A  First  Reading  Book.    By  Marie  Eichens  of  Berlin;   and 

edited  by  Anne  J.  Clough.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  \d. 

Oxford  Reading  Book,  Part  I.  For  Little  Children.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  6d. 

Oxford  Reading  Book,  Part  II.  For  Junior  Classes.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers.  6d. 

An  Elementary  English   Grammar   and  Exercise  Book. 

By  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Norwich  School.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  cloth,  is.  6c?. 

An  English  Grammar  and  Reading  Book,  for  Lower  Forms 
in  Classical  Schools.  By  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of 
Norwich  School.     Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Typical  Selections  from  the  best  English  Writers,  with  Intro- 
ductory Notices.  Second  Edition.  In  Two  Volumes.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Latimer  to  Berkeley.  Vol.  II.  Pope  to  Macaulay. 

The  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue.  By  J.  Earle,  M.A., 
formerly  Fellow  of  Griel  College,  and  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Oxford. 
Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  Js.  6d. 

A  Book  for  the  Beginner  in  Anglo-Saxon.    By  John  Earle, 

M.A.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Oxford.    Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

An   Anglo-Saxon    Reader.      In    Prose    and   Verse.      With 

Grammatical   Introduction,  Notes,  and   Glossary.     By  Henry  Sweet, 
M.A.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  6d. 
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Specimens  of  Early  English.    A  New  and  Revised  Edition. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.    By  R.  Morris,  LL.D., 
and  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 
Part  I.     In  the  Press. 

Part  II.  From  Robert  of  Gloucester  to  Gower  (a.d.  1298  to  a.d.  1393). 
Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  Js.  6d. 

Specimens  of  English  Literature,  from  the  *  Ploughmans 
Crede'  to  the  'Shepheardes  Calender'  (a.d.  1394  to  a.d.  1579).  "With 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman, 

by  William  Langland.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

Chaucer.  The  Prioresses  Tale;  Sir  Thopas;  The  Monkes 
Tale;  The  Clerkes  Tale;  The  Squieres  Tale,  &c.  Edited  by 
W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  the  Man  of  Lawe;  The  Pardoneres 
Tale ;  The  Second  Nonnes  Tale ;  The  Chanouns  Yemannes  Tale. 
By  the  same  Editor.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d.     (See  also  p.  22.) 

Old  English  Drama.     Marlowe's  Tragical  History  of  Dr. 

Faustus,  and  Greene's  Honourable  History  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar 
Bungay.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  and 
English  Literature  in  Owens  College.  Manchester.  1878.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  cloth,  ss.  6d. 

Marlowe.  Edward  II.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  &c.  By 
O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Norwich  School.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  cloth,  3s. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.,  and 
W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stiff  covers,  2s. 

Shakespeare.  Select  Plays.  Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers. 

The  Tempest,  is.  6 d.  King  Lear,  is.  6d. 

As  You  Like  It,  is.  6d.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  is.  6d. 

Julius  Caesar,  2s.  Coriolanus,  2s.  6d. 

Richard  the  Third,  2s.  6d.     Just  Published. 
(For  other  Plays,  see  p.  23.) 

Milton.  Areopagitica.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 
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Bunyan.  Holy  War,  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman,  &c. 
Edited  by  E.  V  enables,  M.A.    In  Preparation.     (See  also  p.  23.) 

Locke  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding.  Edited  by  T. 
Fowler,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  In 
Preparation. 

Addison.  Selections  from  Papers  in  the  Spectator.  With 
Notes.  By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.,  University  College.  Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

Burke.  Four  Letters  on  the  Proposals  for  Peace  with  the  Regi- 
cide Directory  of  France.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
E.  J.  Payne,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  5s.     (See  also  p.  23.) 

Also  the  following  in  paper  covers  : — 

Goldsmith.     The  Deserted  Village.     2d. 

Gray.     Elegy,  and  Ode  on  Eton  College.    2d. 

Johnson.  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.  With  Notes  by  E.  J. 
Payne,  M.A.     40?. 

Keats.  Hyperion,  Book  I.  With  Notes  by  W.  T.Arnold,  B.  A.  \d. 

Milton.    With  Notes  by  R.  C.  Browne,  M.A. 

Lycidas,  3c?.         L' Allegro,  3J.         II  Penseroso,  4c?.         Comus,  6d. 
Samson  Agonistes,  6d. 
Parnell.     The  Hermit.   2d. 

A  SERIES  OF  ENGLISH  CLASSICS, 

Designed  to  meet  the  nvants  of  Students  in  English  Literature, 
by  the  late  Rev.  J.  S.  BREWER,  M.A.,  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
and  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  King's  College,  London. 

1.  Chaucer.   The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales;    The 

Knightes  Tale  ;  The  Nonne  Prestes  Tale.  Edited  by  R.  Morris, 
Editor  of  Specimens  of  Early  English,  &c,  &c.  Sixth  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.     (See  also  p.  21.) 

2 .  Spenser's  Faery  Queene.  Books  I  and  II.  Designed  chiefly 

for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By 
G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A. 

Book  I.    Eighth  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.6d. 

Book  II.     Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

3.  Hooker.    Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  I.    Edited  by  R.  W. 

Church,  M.A.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 
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4.  Shakespeare.    Select  Plays.    Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  $    and  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A., 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers. 
I.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,     is. 
II.  Richard  the  Second,     is.  6d. 
III.  Macbeth.     Is.  6d.     (For  other  Plays,  see  p.  2~i.) 

5.  Bacon. 

I.  Advancement  of  Learning.     Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
II.  'The  Essays.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  J.  R.  Thursfield, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  formerly  Tutor  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

6.  Milton.    Poems.    Edited  by  R.  C.  Browne,  M.A.     2  vols. 

Fourth  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

Sold  separately,  Vol.  I.  4s.;  Vol.  II.  3s.    (See  also  p.  22.) 

7.  Dryden.     Select  Poems.    Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Oliver 

Cromwell ;  Astraea  Redux ;  Annus  Mirabilis  ;  Absalom  and  Achitophel ; 
Religio  Laici;  The  Hind  and  the  Panther.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Christie, 
M.A.     Second  Edition.     Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

8.  Bunyan.   The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Grace  Abounding,  Relation 

of  the  Imprisonment  of  Mr.  John  Bunyan.  Edited,  with  Biographical 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  Venables,  M.A.  1879.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

9.  Pope.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  Mark  Pattison, 

B.D.,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

I .  Essay  on  Man.     Sixth  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

II.  Satires  and  Epistles.     Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.     is, 

10.  Johnson.  Rasselas ;  Lives  of  Pope  and  Dryden.  Edited 
by  Alfred  Milnes,  B.A.  (London),  late  Scholar  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

11.  Burke.  Select  Works.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  E.  J.  Payne,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Fellow  of 
University  College,  Oxford. 

I.  Thoughts   on   the  Present  Discontents ;    the  two  Speeches  on 

America.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
II.  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.    Second  Edition.     Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  5s.     (See  also  p.  22.) 

12.  Cowper.  Edited,  with  Life,  Introductions,  and  Notes,  by 
H.  T.  Griffith,  B.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

I.  The  Didactic  Poems  of  1782,  with  Selections  from  the  Minor 
Pieces,  a.d.  i  779—1 783.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 

II.  The  Task,  with  Tirocinium,  and  Selections  from  the  Minor  Poems, 
a.d.  1 784-1 799.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 
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II.  LATIN. 

An  Elementary  Latin  Grammar.  By  John  B.  Allen,  M.A., 
Head  Master  of  Perse  Grammar  School,  Cambridge.  Third  Edition, 
Revised  and  Corrected.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

A  First  Latin  Exercise  Book.  By  the  same  Author. 
Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2S.  6d. 

Anglice  Reddenda,  or   Easy  Extracts,  Latin   and  Greek,  for 

Unseen  Translation.     By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin.  For  the  use  of  Pass- 
men and  others.  Selected  by  J.  Y.  Sargent.  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Fifth  Edition.  Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

First  Latin  Reader.  By  T.  J.  Nunns,  M.A.  Third  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

Second  Latin  Reader.     In  Preparation. 

Caesar.  The  Commentaries  (for  Schools).  With  Notes  and 
Maps.    By  Charles  E.  Moberly,  M.A. 

Parti.  The  Gallic  War.  Third  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  $s.6d. 
Part  II.     The  Civil  War.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
The  Civil  War.     Book  I.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

Cicero.  Selection  of  interesting  and  descriptive  passages.  With 
Notes.  By  Henry  Walford,  M.A.  In  three  Parts.  Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6c?.     Each  Part  separately,  limp,  is.  6c?. 

Part  I.        Anecdotes  from   Grecian   and  Roman  History. 

Part  II.      Omens  and  Dreams:  Beauties  of  Nature. 

Part  III.    Rome's  Rule  of  her  Provinces. 

Cicero.  Selected  Letters  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  the 
late  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  and  E.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 

Cicero.  Select  Orations  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  J.  R. 
King,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Cornelius  Nepos.  With  Notes.  By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Livy.  Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes  and  Maps.  By 
H.  Lee-Warner,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     In  Parts,  limp,  each  is.  6d. 

Part  I.     The  Caudine  Disaster. 

Part  II.    Hannibal's  Campaign  in  Italy. 

Part  III.  The  Macedonian  War. 
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Ovid.  Selections  for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introductions 
and  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Roman  Calendar.  By  W.  Ramsay, 
M.A.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity,  Glas- 
gow.    Second  Edition.     Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  6d. 

Pliny.  Selected  Letters  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By 
the  late  C,  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  and  E.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.  Seeond  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 

Virgil.  Edited  with  Notes,  etc.,  by  T.  L.  Papillon,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  New  College,  Oxford.     In  Preparation. 


Catulli  Veronensis  Liber.  Iterum  recognovit,  apparatum 
criticum  prolegomena  appendices  addidit,  Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.  1878, 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 

A  Commentary  on  Catullus.  By  Robinson  Ellis,  M.A.  1876. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 

Catulli  Veronensis  Carmina  Selecta,  secundum  recogni- 
tionem  Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Cicero  de  Oratore.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  A.  S. 
Wilkins,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Owens  College,  Manchester.  Book  I. 
1879.  8vo.  cloth,  6s.     Book  II.    In  the  Press. 

Cicero's  Philippic  Orations.  With  Notes.  ByJ.R.  King,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.    1879.    8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

Cicero.  Select  Letters.  With  English  Introductions,  Notes, 
and  Appendices.  By  Albert  Watson,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  1874. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  1 8s. 

Cicero.     Select  Letters.    Text.    By  the  same  Editor.     Extra 

fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 

Cicero  pro  Cluentio.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  W. 
Ramsay,  M.A.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth, 
3s.  6d. 

Horace.  With  a  Commentary.    Volume  I.     The  Odes,  Carmen 
Seculare,  and  Epodes.     By  Edward  C.  Wickham,  M.A.,  Head  Master 
of  Wellington  College.    Second  Edition.     1877.     8vo.  cloth,  12s. 
Also  a  small  edition  for  Schools. 

Livy,  Books  I-X.  By  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Modern  History,  Cambridge.  Book  I.  Second  Edition.  1874.  8vo. 
cloth,  6s. 

Also  a  small  edition  for  Schools. 

Persius.  The  Satires.  With  a  Translation  and  Commentary. 
By  John  Conington,  M.A.  Edited  by  Henry  Nettleship,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.     1874.    8*0.  clotb,  7s.  6d. 
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Selections  from  the  less  known  Latin  Poets.  By  North 
Pinder,  M.A.     1869.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 

Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early  Latin.  "With  Introduc- 
tions and  Notes.  1874.   By  John  Wordsworth,  M.A.     8vo.  cloth,  1 8s. 

Tacitus.  The  Annals.  Books  I -VI.  With  Essays  and  Notes. 
By  T.  F.  Dallin,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Preparing. 

Vergil :  Suggestions  Introductory  to  a  Study  of  the  Aeneid. 
By  H.  Nettleship,  M.A.   8vo.  sewed,  is.  6d. 

Ancient  Lives  of  Vergil ;  with  an  Essay  on  the  Poems  of  Vergil, 
in  connection  with  his  Life  and  Times.  By  H.  Nettleship,  M.A.  8vo. 
sewed,  2s. 

The  Roman  Satura :  its  original  form  in  connection  with  its 
literary  development.     By  H.  Nettleship,  M.A.  8vo.  sewed,  is. 

A  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology.  By  T.  L.  Papillon, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  New  College.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

The  Roman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age.  By  William 
Young  Sellar,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.     Virgil.     1877.    8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

The  Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic.  By  the  same  Author. 
In  the  Press. 


III.  GREEK. 

A  Greek  Primer,  for  the  use  of  beginners  in  that  Language. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
Sixth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Graecae  Grammaticae  Rudimenta  in  usum  Scholarum.  Auctore 
Carolo  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.   Nineteenth  Edition,  1877 .  1 2mo.  bound,$s. 

A  Greek-English  Lexicon,  abridged  from  Liddell  and  Scott's 
4to.  edition,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Eighteenth  Edition.  Care- 
fully Revised  throughout.     1879.    Square  12 mo.  cloth,  7s.  6c?. 

Greek  Verbs,  Irregular  and  Defective;  their  forms,  mean- 
ing, and  quantity ;  embracing  all  the  Tenses  used  by  Greek  writers, 
with  references  to  the  passages  in  which  they  are  found.  By  W.  Veitch. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Greek  Accentuation  (for  Schools) :  abridged 
from  his  larger  work  by  H.  W.  Chandler,  M.A.,  Waynflete  Professor  of 
Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Oxford.  Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
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A  Series  of  Graduated  Greek  Readers; — 

First  Greek  Reader.  By  W.  G.  Rushbrooke,  M.L.,  for- 
merly Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Second  Classical 
Master  at  the  City  of  London  School.   Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Second  Greek  Reader.  By  A.  M.  Bell,  M.A.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Third  Greek  Reader.     In  Preparation. 

Fourth  Greek  Reader ;  being  Specimens  of  Greek. 
Dialects.  With  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6  d. 

Fifth  Greek  Reader.  Part  I.  Selections  from  Greek  Epic 
and  Dramatic  Poetry,  with  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  Evelyn 
Abbott, M. A., Fellow  of  Balliol College.  Ext.fcap.  8vo. cloth,  4s.  6c?. 

Part  II.     By  the  same  Editor.  In  Preparation. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek  Poetry ;  being  a  Col- 
lection of  the  finest  passages  in  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,  with  Introduc- 
tory Notices  and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.    Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

A  Golden  Treasury  of  Greek  Prose,  being  a  collection  of  the 

finest  passages  in  the  principal  Greek  Prose  Writers,  with  Introductory 
Notices  and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A.,  and  J.  E.  L.  Shadwell,  M.A. 
Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

Aeschylus.  Prometheus  Bound  (for  Schools).  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  A.  O.  Prickard,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

Aeschylus.    Agamemnon  (for  Schools),  with  Introduction  and 

Notes  by  Arthur  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Lecturer  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford ;  late  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby  School,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

Aristophanes.      In  Single  Plays,  edited,  with  English  Notes, 
Introductions,  etc.,  by  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
The  Clouds,  2s.  The  Acharnians,  2s.     Just  Published. 

Other  Plays  will  follow. 

Arrian.  Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  J.  S.  Phill- 
potts,  B.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Bedford  School. 

Cebes.     Tabula.     With    Introduction    and  Notes    by   G.  S. 

Jerram,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Euripides.  Alcestis  (for  Schools).  By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Euripides.  Helena  (for  Schools).  By  the  same  Editor.  In 
the  Press. 
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Herodotus.  Selections  from.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  a  Map,  by  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Lincoln 
College.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Homer.    Odyssey,  Books  I— XII  (for  Schools).    By  W.  W. 
Merry,  M.A.    Nineteenth  Thousand.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
Book  II,  separately,  is.  6d. 

Homer.    Odyssey,  Books  XIII-XXIV  (for  Schools).     By  the 

same  Editor.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

Homer.    Iliad,  Book  I  (for  Schools).    By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

Homer.    Iliad,  Book  XXI.     Edited  with  Notes,  etc.,  for  the 

use  of  Schools,  by  Herbert  Hailstone,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge.     Extr.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6c?.     Just  Published. 

Lucian.  Vera  Historia  (for  Schools).  By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Plato.    Selections  (for  Schools).    With  Notes.     By  B.  Jowett, 

M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  ;  and  J.  Purves,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
late  Lecturer  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.     In  the  Press. 

Sophocles.     In  Single  Plays,  with  English  Notes,  &c.    By  Lewis 
Campbell,  M.A.,  and  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  limp. 
Oedipus  Rex,         Oedipus  Coloneus,         Antigone,  is.  gd.  each. 
Ajax,  Electra,  Trachiniae,         Philoctetes,  2s.  each. 

Sophocles.  Oedipus  Rex  :  Dindorf  s  Text,  with  Notes  by  the 
present  Bishop  of  St.  David's.     Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  limp,  is.  6c?. 

Theocritus  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  H.  Kynaston,  M.A. 
(late  Snow),  Head  Master  of  Cheltenham  College.  Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

Xenophon.  Easy  Selections  (for  Junior  Classes).  With  a 
Vocabulary,  Notes,  and  Map.  By  J.  S.  Phillpotts,  B.C.L.,  and  C.  S. 
Jerram,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Xenophon.  Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes  and  Maps. 
By  J.  S.  Phillpotts,  B.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Bedford  School.  Fourth 
Edition.     Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Xenophon.  Anabasis,  Book  II.  With  Notes  and  Map.  ByC.S. 
Jerram,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 


Aristotle's  Politics.     By  W.  L.  Newman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 

Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Aristotelian  Studies.  I.  On  the  Structure  of  the  Seventh 
Book  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics.  By  J.  C.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.     1879.     Medium  8vo.  stiff,  5s. 
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Demosthenes  and  Aeschines.     The  Orations  of  Demosthenes 

and  iEschines  on  the  Crown.     With  Introductory  Essays  and  Notes. 

ByG.  A.Simcox,  M.A.,and  W.H.Simcox.M.A.    1872.  8vo.  cloth,  1 2s. 
Homer.  Odyssey,  Books  I-XII.     Edited  with  English  Notes, 

Appendices,  etc.    By  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A.,  and  the  late  James  Riddell, 

M.A.     1876.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  1 6s. 
Homer.  Odyssey,   Books  XIII-XXIV.      With  Introduction 

and  Notes.     By  S.  H.  Butcher,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College. 
Homer.    Iliad.     With   Introduction  and   Notes.      By   D.  B. 

Monro,  M.A.,  Vice-Provost  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.     Preparing. 
A  Homeric  Grammar.    By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.     In  the  Press. 
Sophocles.    The  Plays  and  Fragments.    With  English  Notes 

and  Introductions,  by  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek,  St. 

Andrews,  formerly  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.     2  vols. 

Vol.  I.   Oedipus  Tyrannus.    Oedipus  Coloneus.     Antigone.    Second 
Edition.  1879.  8vo.  cloth,  1 6s.    Vol.11.    In  the  Press. 
Sophocles.    The  Text  of  the  Seven  Plays.    By  the  same  Editor. 

Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
A  Handbook  of  Greek  Inscriptions,  illustrative  of  Greek 

History.     By  E.  L.  Hicks,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christ! 

College,  Oxford.     In  Preparation. 

IV.  FRENCH. 

An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language,  with 

a  Preface  on  the  Principles  of  French  Etymology.      By  A.   Brachet. 

Translated  into  English   by  G.  W.  Kitchin,   M.A.    Second   Edition. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
Brachet's   Historical  Grammar  of  the   French  Language. 

Translated  into   English  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,   M.A.     Fourth  Edition. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Historical    Outlines   of  French    Literature.     By    George 

Saintsbury,  M.  A.     In  Preparation. 

A  Primer  of  French  Literature.    By  the  same  Author.    Extra 

fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.     Just  Published. 

French  Classics,  Edited  by  GUSTAVE  MASSON,  B.A. 
Corneille's  China,  and  Moliere's  Les  Femmes  Savantes.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Racine's  Andromaque,  and  Corneille's  Le  Menteur.    With 
Louis  Racine's  Life  of  his  Father.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Moliere's  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  and  Racine's  Athalie. 

With  Voltaire's  Life  of  Moliere.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Madame  de  Sevigne 

and  her   chief  Contemporaries.      Intended  more  especially  for  Girls' 

Schools.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 
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Voyage  autour  de  ma  Ghambre,  by  Xavier  de  Maistre ;  Ourika, 
by  Madame  de  Duras  ;  La  Dot  de  Suzette,  by  Fiev6e ;  Les  Jumeaux 
de  l'Hotel  Corneille,  by  Edmond  About ;  Mesaventures  d'un  Ecolier, 
by  Rodolphe  Topffer.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Regnard's    Le    Joueur,    and   Brueys    and    Palaprat's    Le 

Grondeur.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Louis  XIV  and  his  Contemporaries ;  as  described  in  Extracts 

from  the  best  Memoirs  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.     With  English 
Notes,  Genealogical  Tables,  &c.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


V.  GERMAN. 

LANGE'S  German  Course.   By  HERMANN  LANGE,  Teacher  of 
Modern  Languages,  Manchester: 

The  Germans  at  Home;  a  Practical  Introduction  to  German 
Conversation,  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  Essentials  of  German 
Grammar.     Second  Edition.     8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

The  German  Manual ;  a  German  Grammar,  a  Reading  Book, 
and  a  Handbook  of  German  Conversation.     8vo.  cloth,  *js.  6d. 

A  Grammar  of  the  German  Language.     8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 

This  'Grammar'  is  a  reprint  of  the  Grammar  contained  in  *  The  German 
Manual,'  and,  in  this  separate  form,  is  intended  for  the  use  of  students 
who  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  German  Grammar 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  read  German  books. 

German  Composition;  Extracts  from  English  and  American 
writers  for  Translation  into  German,  with  Hints  for  Translation  in  foot- 
notes.   In  the  Press. 


Lessing's  Laokoon.  With  Introduction,  English  Notes,  etc. 
By  A.  Hamann,  Phil.  Doc,  M.A.   Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

Wilhelm  Tell.  A  Drama.  By  Schiller.  Translated  into 
English  Verse  by  E.  Massie,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

Also,  Edited  by  G.  A.  Buchheim,  Phil.  Doc,  Professor  in 
King's  College,  London: 

Goethe's  Egmont.  With  a  Life  of  Goethe,  &c.  Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 

Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.  With  a  Life  of  Schiller  ;  an  historical 
and  critical  Introduction,  Arguments,  and  a  complete  Commentary. 
Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm.  A  Comedy.  With  a  Life  of 
Lessing,  Critical  Analysis,  Complete  Commentary,  &c.  Third  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
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Schiller's  Historische  Skizzen ;  Egmonts  Leben  und  Tod,  and 

Belagerung  von  Antwerpen.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth, 
2s.  6d. 

Goethe's  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris.  A  Drama.  With  a  Critical 
Introduction  and  Notes.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 

In  Preparation. 

Schiller's  Maria  Stuart.    With  Notes,  Introduction,  &c. 

Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans.    With  Notes,  Introduction,  &c. 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Schiller  and  Goethe. 

Becker's  (K.  F.)  Friedrich  der  Grosse. 

A  German  Reader,  in  Three  Parts.     Part  I.     In  the  Press. 

VI.  MATHEMATICS,  &c. 

Figures  Made  Easy:  a  first  Arithmetic  Book.  (Introductory 
to  '  The  Scholar's  Arithmetic.')  By  Lewis  Hensley,  M.A.,  formerly 
Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  6d. 

Answers  to  the  Examples  in  Figures  made  Easy,  together 
with  two  thousand  additional  Examples  formed  from  the  Tables  in  the 
same,  with  Answers.     By  the  same  Author.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is. 

The  Scholar's  Arithmetic;  with  Answers  to  the  Examples. 
By  the  same  Author.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

The  Scholar's  Algebra.  An  Introductory  work  on  Algebra. 
By  the  same  Author.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6c?. 

Book-keeping.  By  R.  G.  G.  Hamilton,  Financial  Assistant 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  John  Ball  (of  the  Firm  of 
Quilter,  Ball,  &  Co.),  Co-Examiners  in  Book-keeping  for  the  Society 
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